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fail  to  present  in  its  pages  full  and  forcible  expositions  with  regard  to  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  time,  namely:  The  pre.«5ervation  of  the  United  States  of  Ammea  in  their  integ- 
rity and  oneness. 

The  Publisher  therefore  announces,  that  with  this  and  evtTV  succeeding  number  will 
appear  articles  prepared  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation  —  Democrats, 
Conservatives,  Republicans  —  who,  throwing  to  the  winds  all  party  considerations,  unite  to 
defend  their  common  country. 

To  this  same  glorious  end  and  object  the  '  Old  Knictcerbockeb  Magazine'  nill  be  for- 
ever firm  and  devoted. 

^Qtcred,  Recording  to  Act  of  Coi<gre<;8,  Ui  the  yenr  1861.  by  Jam* 8  R.  Gilmork,  In  the  Clerk's  Office  oflhe 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 
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AT  REDUCED  PRICES, 

mUi  Oam  CIbUi  Vnmi,  Inqrevad  Loop^awek, 
Vrv  Btjl»  Hwirmur,  Bindar,  Ctordn',  ete. 

mm,  He.  sm  bkojdwat,  iipr-iosi, 


"Thii  MMhine  voMkm  the  'Lock-Stttch,'  and  raaks 
liiibest,  on  aeooont  of  the  elastldty,  permanence,  beanty 
and  general  deairableneM  of  the  etitehtnicwhen  done,  and 
the  vide  range  of  Its  appUoaflon."— Afpore  Ameriean 

This  repert  was  in  aeeordance  with  the  prerioos  awards 
at  th«  lUr  of  the 

UNITKD  8TATIS  AORTOULTURAL  SOCIETT. 
At  the  Fain  of  the 


Aaeriean  Intf f  tote,  N.  7. 


FrukUn  Ifrtikate,  PhlU. 
Keatacky  fnst,  LovSeriUe. 
Meehanics*  Inat^  Battfanore. 


Meohanics*  Amoc^.,  Otnn. 
Mechanical  AM*n.  8t.  Looi«. 
Mechanic*'  Init«  San  Fran. 
MetropoUtan  Mechanioe*  In- 
etitata.  Washington. 


Maine. 

Vermont. 


At  the  State  Fain  of 
Virginia, 


Kew-Tork, 
New  Jereey. 
Fenasylranla, 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 


Illinois, 
Kentucky, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 
Oali/omia, 


And  at  hnndreds  of  Ooonty  Fairs. 

The  Wheeler  k  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Is  Me  nuushine 
for  sll  kinds  of  Familt  Sawno,  and  for  ihe  use  of  Seam- 
stresses, Dressmakers.  Tailors,  Mannlseturen  of  Shirts, 
Collars,  l&irts.  Cloaks,  ManUUas.  nothing.  Hats,  Oaps, 
Cofttts.  Ladles*  Gaiters,  Linen  Goods,  Umbrellas,  Para, 
sols.  SUk  Goods,  ete. 

The  Looc-ftnrCH  made  by  this  Bfachine  can  not  be  ravel- 
ed and  presents  the  same  appearance  npon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  line  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
^leh.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  ftbrtc  and  Interlocked  in  theoenter  of  it  In  beauty 
and  regularity,  and  in  the  firmness  of  the  seam  formed,  it 
excels  hand-sewing. 

This  Maehine  is  recommended  for  the  fbllowing  quali- 
ties: 

1.  Beauty  and  exeeOenee  of  stIAh  alike  opooeaoh  side 
o(  the  fSMc  sewed. 

5.  BtrcDgth.  firmness,  and  durabiUtj  of  team  that  will 
not  rip  nor  rayel,  and  made  with 

I.  Beooomy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attachments  and  wide  range  of  application  to  pur- 
poses and  ssateflals. 

6.  Oompaetness  and  elegance  ofmodel  and  finish. 

6.  SimpUelty  and  thoromhness  of  e<»istnietion. 

7.  Qpeed,  ease  of  operation  and  manafemsBt,  and  4tt 
otssof ! 


ECONOMY 

OF 

SEWING-MACHINES. 

•  e  •  

The  WHsxLxa  k  Wumok  Oompamt  has  prepared  tables 
showing,  by  actual  experiments  of  four  different  workers, 
the  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by 
hand,  and  with  their  Sewing-Machine.  Subjdined  is  sum- 
mary of  several  of  the  tables. 

Hour«.  Minuted.         Hours.  MlnutM. 

GenUemen's  Shirts.  1  16  14  96 

Frock  Goats            2  38  16  35 

Satin  Vests  1  14  7  19 

Linen  Vests            0  49  5  14 

Cloth  Pants  0  51  5  ]0 

Summer  Pants  6  88  %  BO 

Silk  Dress  1  1.1  8  27 

Merino  Dress  1  4  ,    8  27 

Oalioo  Dress  0  57  6  VT 

Ohemise  1  1  10  81 . 

Moreen  Skirt           0  85  7  98- 

MnyHnSklrf.          0  30  7  H 

Drawen                0  28  4  6 

Night  Dress  17  10  2 

Silk  Apron  0  15  4  16 

Plain  Apron  0  9  1  2ft- 

Nonnt  or  Smcoas  maps  per  Munm. 

Br  Hand.  With  MftcWh*.  IQitt*. 

Stitching  fine  Linen,                23  640  28 

SaUn  24  520  22 

Silk,                         30  550  » 

Seaming  floe  Cloth                  38  694  16 

Patent  Leather,  fine  sUtching..  7  175  25 

Fitting  Ladles*  Gaiters,             28  6ia<  18 

SUtching  Shoe  Vamps,  10  2t9r  21 

Binding  Hats  83  m  11 

When  the  maohines  are  driven  by  power  the  ratf»  is 
much  higher, 

IMO  and  3000  Stitches  per  Mfinte 

not  being  an  unusual  arerage. 

Seams  of  considenble  length  an  ordinarfUr  sewed  withi 
the  best  maohtnes  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  assinute,  andlthal.. 
too.  In  a  manner  far  superior  to  hand-se#lng. 

MiTBODiBT  Book  Oo3ioax>. 

200  Mulberrr  Street,  N.  Y 

Being  in  constant  receipt  of  inquiries  from  our  breth- 
ren, respecting  Seioinff  •  Machines,  with  requesta  to^ 
recommend  and  purchate,  we  have,  ia  oonjunction*  wltH 
some  lady  friends,  carefuliy  and  theroughlv  examinedi 
the  yarious  machines,  of  practical  value  for  family  sewiog, 
and  find  those  made  by  Tax  WBtKksa  k  Wilsom  BLisv. 
ricnraiiio  OoxpaKt,  605  Broadway,  New -York,  to-tully 
combine  the  essentials  of  a  good  instvument,  and  snoh  as 
we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Having  seen  so  favorable  results  frona  their  use,  ita  oar 
own  and  the  households  of  our  friends,,  we  are  desirous 
that  their  benefits  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren, 
and  hence  have  interested  ourselves- In  their  behalf. 

Abil  Snvassv  T&os.  Oaxltov, 

Jamks  Flot.  J.  Poarsa, 

Darikl  Wibi,  J.  Basj.  Bowabos, 

David  Tsaar,  Wm.  A.  Oox. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT. 


Special  Contributors. 


3.  BroMr^f 


Wb  liinre  conclnded  an  arrangement  by  which  we  now  offer  to  aor  old  subscriber  a 
premium  of  a  copj  of  WEBSTEB^S  ABRIDGED  DICTIOllABY,  conUining 
nearly.fiv.e  hundredpages, for  the  name  of  every  new  rabscriber  for  one  year  sent  us 
with  two  dollars.  The  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  at  the  book-stores  is  $1.60.  The 
book  will  be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  as  derired. 

Any  persen  who  will  send  to  the  office  of  "  The  Independent "  the  names  of  five  new 
subscribers  £w  one  Tear,  or  of  one  new  subscriber  for  five  years,  with  ten  dolbvn,  (being 
two  dollars  a  year  for  each  subscription.)  will  receive  as  a  gift  a  handsome  copy  of 
WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY,  Pictorial  Edition,  containing  1,600 
engraved  illustrations.  This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  best  dictionaiy  of  the  fingUsh 
language.  Its  price  at  the  book-stores  is  Six  Dollars  and  a  HalL 

Tn  iMMmiDBHT  is  published  every  Thubsdat,  in  New  York.  Address  all  letters  to 

JOSEPH  H.  RICHARDS, 

No.  5  Bflekman  St,  N.  Y. 
«  Spodnnn  eoptes  sent  gratis  to  any  address,  or  the  News  Agents  wH  supply  yon. 
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GEORGE  L.  CANNON'S 

HOT-WATER  FUEHACE, 

Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation  having 
proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are  enabled  to 
recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procuring  an  apparatus 
by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and  pure  summer-like  air 
daring  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  Furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

OMNOFS  SOEOLL  HOT-AIE  FTJENACE 

Is  unequalled  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freedom  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced  into 
the  i^iartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  enabled 
to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues ;  thus  bringing  a  large  volume  of  fresh 
air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms  in  larger  quantities 
and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally  the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  EANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which  we 
can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or  chimney. 
Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 
Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

O-EORO-E  L.  CANNON, 

54  East-Thlrteeutli  St.,  N.  IT., 

(Between  Broedwar  and  Universitr  Fleee.) 
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GKOVER  &  BAKER'S 

Celebrated  NOISELESS  Family  and  Manafactarmg 

SEWING-IVIACHINES. 

NEW  STTLES  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


No.  496  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


The  Groier  k  B«ker  Sewlag-Machine  €#•  are  now  manafactaring  NoiBeless  Shuttle  or  LOCK- 
STITCH MACHUfES,  of  the  same  patterns  and  at  the  same  prices  as  their  celebrated  Grtm  k 
Baker  Stiteh-MaelilMS,  and  combining  all  the  latest  improTements  in  Sewing  Machinery. 

The  Grayer  A  Baker  Sewing-Machine  Co.  is  the  only  one  that  mannfactnres  both  kinds  of 
Sewing-Machines,  and  only  at  the  offices  of  this  Ck>mpany  can  the  public  examine  the  two  leading 
Machines,  and  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  choice. 

*  We  ipeak  from  experience  when  we  tay  that,  after  haviDg  tried  all  the  principal  Seiring-Machinet,  we  most 
accord  to  that  of  OauTsa  A  B4ua  the  preeminence.  Those  indigpensable  featuroe  of  sewing,  strength,  uniformity, 
and  elasticity— all  of  which  are  brought  out  in  this  Incomparable  Invention— make  it  the  first  Bewing-Machine 
in  the  country.  Others  have  their  good  points,  l>ut  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristic  necessary  to 
make  it  most  desirable.^— T.  ChrUUan  AdvoeaU  and  Journal. 

*  A  trial  of  over  two  years  enables  us  to  s«y,  with  the.greatest  confidence,  that  there  is  no  better  machine  for 
general  family  use  than  Obovib  A  Bkzn*u  Srwixo-MAOHini.  •»  It  makes  a  beaotlftil  elastic  seam  that  does  not  rip 
with  wear  or  washing,  runs  almost  noiselessly.  Is  plain,  simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fks- 
tens  the  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and  uses  threads  and  silks  directly  ft-om  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought.  Add 
to  it  a  set  of  the  Company's  inimitable  hemmers  and  stitchers,  and  you  have  erery  thing  about  you  as  complete  and 
satisfactory  as  you  could  reasonably  expect.  It  is  an  article  of  furniture,  once  in  your  house,  you  will  never  willingly 
part  with,  under  any  consideration.'— A.  T.  Leader. 

*  Oaovn  h  Babuls  Macanris*  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fabrics  put  together  by  it,  may  wear  and  drop 
to  pieces  from  original  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  the  seams  thnr  can  not;  they  will  hoKJ 
together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them  hangs  in  rags  and  tatters.'— JT.  Y.  DiMy  Jfmot, 

A  CARD  FROM  ELIA8  HOWl,  JR. 
All  persons  ar^  '.antloned  not  to  make,  deal  in,  or  use  any  Sewlng-Machlnes  which  sew  from  two  spools  and  maLe 
the  stitch  known  aa  the  OROYKR  A  BAKKR  stitch,  unless  the  same  are  purchased  from  the  GROVIR  *  BAKER 
Sewing-Machine  Company,  or  their  Agents,  or  Licensees,  and  stamped  under  my  patent  of  September  10, 184(1. 

0ald  Company  and  their  Lloenaees  alone  art  legally  authorised  under  their  own  patents,  and  my  said  patent 
luring  the  extended  term  thereof,  to  make  and  sell  this  kind  of  Sewlng-Machlne,  and  all  others  are  piracies  upon  my 
aid  patent,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  wherever  fbuiid. 

Niw-Tou.  £UAB  BQWm,  JR. 


THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 


AN  ODE: 

I59CBIBSD  TO  BOH.  GBORGI  P.  FIBST  UKITSD  8TATKS  1IIK19TBR  TO  ITALT. 


With  what  enchantment  glow 

The  mountain  peaks  of  snow 
And  the  blue  waters  of  that  Southern  sea, 

Whose  dallying  arms  inclose 

The  b^uty  and  the  woes 
That  lure  our  restless  hearts  to  Italy  I 

The  mystery  of  Time, 

With  interlude  sublime, 
Steals  through  the  murmur  of  the  passing  day ; 

Memorials  of  the  Past 

A  pensive  challenge  cast 
And  from  familiar  bounds  win  thought  away ; 

While  Music's  pulses  beat 

To  guide  the  willing  feet 
Where  gifted  spirits  limitless  aspire ; 

And  all  the  muses  wait 

Our  life  to  consecrate 
And  bid  the  soul  expand  with  vast  desire : 

Raphael's  angelic  child,  ^ 
Salvatob's  forest  wild, 
The  sun-set's  golden  mist  Claude's  pencil  caught 
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Brare  Michael's  forms  subUme, 
That  adamantiDe  rhyme 
The  Tuscan  bard  from  lore  and  sorrow  wrought ; 

Pitrarch's  loye-rounded  lays, 

And  Tasso's  tear-gemmed  bays, 
The  marble  wonder  of  Rome's  saintly  pile ; 

Bellini's  plaintire  strain, 

Marbmgo's  storied  grain, 
Kindle  the  fimcy  and  the  heart  beguile. 

Nor  less  does  Nature  woo. 

With  ravishment  imbue 
The  elementsl  grace  her  aspect -fills ; 

What  azure  seems  to  brood 

AboTe,  in  tender  mood, 
While  glimmering  sun-shine  laughs  upon  the  hills ! 

The  sky,  at  eyening,  glows 

With  amber,  pearl  and  rose, 
As  if  to  pave  with  gems  a  seraph's  walk ; 

Twilight's  soft  breath  endears, 

And  melts  in  grateful  tears 
On  the  flax-blossom  and  the  aloe's  stalk  : 

Vineyards  serenely  crest 

The  hoar  yolcano's  breast, 
And  orbs  of  flame  through  darksome  foliage  gleam ; 

Umbrageous  Apenoine, 

And  lakes  of  crystslline 
Inyoke  the  limner's  touch,  the  poet's  dream. 

The  chestnut  plumes  uplift, 

And  yiolet  odors  drift, 
As  winds  from  yale  to  upland  gently  pass, 

The  cypress  shafts  to  sway, 

Sigh  through  the  oliyes  gray,  • 
And  almond  flowers  scatter  on  the  grass. 

Yet  soon  our  rapture  flies, 

The  sweet  illusion  dies 
When  human  scenes  call  back  the  pilgrim's  glance ; 

And  the  degraded  land 

Beneath  oppression's  brand 
Reproachful  mocks  his  yisionary  trance. 

The  glory  of  the  Past 
A  shadow  seems  to  cast 
And  liying  charms  allegiance  to  defy  : 
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No  beauty  can  elate, 
No  genius  consecrate 
The  air  whose  echoes  waft  the  captive's  sigh. 

Through  Freedom's  long  eclipse 

Mute  are  inspired  lips, 
And  life  a  tortured  vigil  to  the  brave ; 

For  they  who  do  and  dare. 

The  patriot's  &te  must  share  — 
Scaffold  and  rack,  the  dungeon  and  the  grave ! 

*  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps, 
Though  slow  the  life-blood  creeps 

Through  veins  benumbed  with  angoish,  not  despair ; 
Invaders  yet  shall  fly, 
The  despot  and  the  spy. 

And  brutal  priestcraft  tremble  in  its  lair ! ' 

Thus  have  thy  lovers  cried 

When  skeptics,  in  their  pride. 
Would  own  DO  promise  in  the  baffled  zeal  * 

That  pined  in  Spielberg's  gloom 

And  braved  the  martyr's  doom. 
Or  patient  bore  the  pangs  thy  exiles  feel. 

And  now  a  King  benign 

By  Love's  own  right  divine, 
His  lather's  fidlen  sceptre  takes  with  awe ; 

And  wields  it  to  obey 

The  humanizing  sway 
That  dedicates  a  race  to  Liberty  and  Law : 

With  him  a  Statesman  wise, 

Whose  liberal  mind  defies 
The  narrow  feuds  that  severed  states  control ; 

And  strives,  from  mount  to  sea, 

Inviolate  and  free, 
To  wake  and  harmonize  a  nation's  soul ! 

And  when  the  arms  of  Gaul 

Unloosed  the  Austrian  thrall. 
And  Victor's  banner  cheered  the  Lombard  plain ; 

It  floated  wide  and  free 

Along  the  Tuscan  sea. 
And  bade  Val  d'Amo's  lilies  bloom  again  I 

Then  to  the  Patriot  King 
CASTBUoao's  sword  they  bring, 
And  Faction's  ancient  trophies  all  divide : 
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'  And  throngs,  with  festal  rite, 

Seek  the  fiur  moimttin  height, 
To  chant  Fbkuccio's  glory  where  he  died.* 

Another  champion  now 

Lifls  his  unsullied  broir, 
Whose  wisdom  chastens  the  intrepid  eyes; 

And  with  fraternal  mien, 

And  confidence  serene. 
And  dauntless  yaior,  tyranny  defies! 

His  firm  ligurian  mould, 

Warm,  trustfu],-^rank  and  hold 
With  years  of  peace  and  peril  on  the  deep ; 

Nerved  arm  and  chartered  brain. 

Battle  and  fidth  to  gain, 
And  from  their  thrones  the  recreant  princes  sweep. 

And  when  his  prowess  found 

At  home  no  yantage-ground, 
He  sought  afor  the  struggling  free  to  aid ; 

And  trained  his  legions  there. 

To  wait,  achiere  and  bear. 
Until  the  signal  came  for  Italy's  crusade. 

Then  like  a  star  he  rose, 

Portentous  to  her  foeci. 
Whose  rallying  beams  electric  courage  spread ; 

And  when  Novara's  day 

Had  ended  in  dismay. 
In  triumph  unto  Rome  the  patriots  led. 

Oft  from  her  ancient  gate,  * 

Oblivious  of  fate, 
His  eager  cohorts,  when  the  bugles  call. 

Rush  on  the  cannon  flame. 

And  victory  proclaim. 
As,  at  their  bayonets*  gleam,  the  gunners  fall  1 

When  triple  hosts  surround 
That  liberated  ground, 
And  Freedom's  hopes  in  wanton  treachery  fiule : 


*  Oxr  U>e  occMlon  of  Yicttoe  BMMl]iim.*8  yislt  to  Tiucany,  at  the  Villa  Puccini,  In  Pistoja,  Nio- 
coLO  PDOCxm,  the  hereditary  representatiTe  of  the  family,  and  a  brare  and  liberal  caralier,  presented 
t  o  the  *  Pint  Soldier  of  Italian  Independence,*  the  celebrated  eword  of  OAinuooio  Gastraoaki,  long 
reeerred  by  its  owner  for  such  a  di«poBitlon.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  deputation  of  Genoese  re- 
stored, with  great  ceremony,  to  Pisa,  the  chains  of  her  Gate,  which  the  once  great  maritime  republic 
had  borne  off  as  a  trophy,  during  the  medi»Tal  wars,  f^om  her  hated  rlral.  In  the  autumn  of  184S, 
after  the  successflil  revolution  in  Tuscany,  a  festival  was  given  at  Carlnana,  a  little  town  nesUed 
among  the  Apennines,  in  memory  of  Fcsuccio,  on  the  very  spot  where,  tradition  says,  he  perished 
or  bli  country,  three  centuries  ago. 
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With  what  heroic  pride, 
His  loTed  one  at  his  side, 
Rides  forth  the  Chief  unconquered  though  betrayed ! 

Hunted,  proscribed,  bereft, 

With  naught  but  Honor  left, 
A  wanderer — noble  in  his  lowly  toil ; 

He  watched  with  passive  might, 

Prompt  to  renew  the  fight. 
And  lead  the  van  upon  his  native  soil 

Down  from  their  rocky  scalps. 

His  hunters  of  the  Alps 
Rush,  like  a  torrent,  at  the  onset's  peal ; 

And  Gomo's  Bbirri  run, 

Varese's  day  is  won, 
Imperial  squadrons  fly  their  charging  steel ! 

Lo  I  on  a  summer  day, 

Around  Marsala's  bay. 
Uprose  his  war-cry  through  the  welkin  clear ; 

Sicilians  outraged  isle 

Is  kindled  by  his  smile, 
And  rallies  to  the  strife  with  Qabibaldi  near! 

How  shrunk  the  craven  horde. 

As  flashed  his  waving  sword, 
And  onward  with  his  gallant  band  he  sped  I 

Women  their  jewels  flung, 

Children  around  him  clung, 
But  royal  myrmidons  in  terror  fled ! 

From  vine  and  cactus  hedge, 

From  orange-grove  and  sedge. 
The  dews  of  May  exhaled  their  fragrant  breath ; 

Old  Etna  smoke-wreaths  cast 

Upon  the  rising  blast, 
That  heralded  her  sons  to  liberty  or  death ! 

Palermo's  golden  shell 

Echoed  her  tyrant's  knell. 
In  the  freed  captive's  shout,  the  people's  cheer ; 

And  saw  her  champion  kneel. 

Upon  his  cheek  to  feel, 
A  dying  comrade's  sacrificial  tear  I 

Across  the  Fkro's  tide 
His  braves  at  midnight  glide, 
And  Freedom's  watch-fires  light  Calabria's  shore : 
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Swift  his  yictorious  way, 
Salerno  ends  the  fray, 
Parthenope  is  reached — the  struggle  o'er. 

For  Liberty's  pure  flame, 

Shrined  in  a  crystal  name, 
Such  peaceful  triumphs  to  his  country  brinp ; 

Wins  loTe  that  discords  heal, 
*   From  brothers  steadfast  zeal, 
And  fleets  and  armies  from  apostate  kings. 

His  deeds  afresh  shall  crown 

Voltumo  with  renown, 
Where  stood  the  despot's  hirelings  at  bay ; 

And  fiercely  braved  his  might, 

In  long  and  yaliant  fight. 
Where  Hannibal  of  yore  led  War's  array. 

No  retinue  attends. 

Nor  pomp  allurement  lends. 
The  patriot's  mission  and  the  victor's  palm  ; 

But  the  resistless  grace 

Of  manhood's  pristine  race, 
Benignant,  simple,  valorous  and  calm ! 

And  Roman  hearts  now  bum. 

To  hail  thy  blest  return. 
Before  whose  &oe  the  cruel  bigots  floe ; 

While  with  unfaltering  mien, 

The  Adriatic  Queen 
Uplifts  her  fettered  hands  to  God  and  thee! 

Free  be  the  land  whose  breast 

Doth  welcome  every  guest, 
Who,  worn  and  weary  with  insensate  strife, 

Seeks  the  maternal  fold 

Humanity  of  old. 
The  gamer  made  for  our  propitious  life  I 
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THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  MACE  SLOPER,  ESQ. 

ON    FANCY  WORK. 
BT     CHARLK8     GODFREY  LBLAND. 

Therb  are  certain  families  and  family  circles  in  which  those  members  who 
beloi^  to  the  Muslin  Denomination  are  always  flying  in  a  mass  into  some  new 
thing,  which  for  a  time  absorbs  all  their  love.  Some  occupation,  some  accom- 
phshmenty  some  grand  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  small  outlay,  something  call- 
ing for  ingenuity,  and  bringing  the  whole  party  into  amiable  rivalry. 

Winter  before  last,  it  was  painting  Etruscan  vases.  That  was  our  affinity. 
All  sorts  of  patterns  of  plain  red  earthen-ware  were  hunted  out  of  the  finest 
art  books,  copied  and  baked  to  order  at  the  pottery.  Then  Amelia  and  Nella 
and  all  our  inmates  were  *•  provided  for.'  Such  a  drawing  of  priestesses  and 
warriors,  altars,  ram-skulls,  wheels  and  other  mysterious  whirligigs  was  never 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  lotteries.  Such  a  tracing  of  bands  and  fillets 
and  borders  is  seldom  found  winding  about  any  domestic  circle.  Then  came 
the  laying  on  of  black  paint  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces ;  and  so  festively  interested 
were  they  all  in  their  work,  that  I  got  credit  for  saying  a  very  good  thing,  just 
because  I  forgetfully  asked  Nella  if  she  was  n't  drawing  the  portraits  of  the 
heathen  who  walked  in  Darkness  ?  All  the  vacant  comers  and  every  place 
where  a  bracket  could  be  properly  hung,  was  vased  off  in  style  with  articles 
which  continually  reminded  me  of  a  Sioux  in  his  war-paint,  on  some  occasion 
when  he  intended  to  become  unusually  destructive  and  unnatural,  and  only  left 
a  few  patches  of  native  earthly  red  showing  through  his  lamp-black. 

The  house  being  well  crockeried,  and  all  our  friends  supplied  with  the  sur- 
plus rottge  et  noir  pottery,  the  entire  feminine  conventicle,  inspired  by  our  lite- 
rary firiend  Bart  Evermore,  sailed  hopefully  into  the  German  Ocean  of  literature. 
I  recall  the  flourishing  and  pipey  time  of  that  Ger-mania  very  much  as  one 
would  a  strong  night-mare  in  a  marble  fiictory  while  the  saws  were  under  full 
steam.  To  be  sure,  I  had  full  liberty  to  lie  back  in  the  grand  old  nest  of  my 
arm-chair  and  smoke,  and  as  I  came  about  that  time  under  a  crimson  velvet 
cap,  and  fitted  myself  to  a  lordly  meerschatun,  why,  the  Beutsch  did  n't  hurt 
so  badly  as  it  might  have  done.  Nella,  knowing  every  thing,  had  n't  any  thing 
to  learn ;  but  then  she  had  a  great  deal  to  dispute,  and  no  wonder,  since  she 
and  Bart  favojred  entirely  different  systems  of  teaching,  pronouncing  and  so- 
forth.  Hoping  to  settle  all  this  harmoniously,  I  tried  to  arrange  it  by  privately 
inviting  two  German  gentlemen  to  drop  in  some  class-evening.  But  it  turned 
out  that  one  came  firom  Vienna  and  the  other  firom  Holstein,  and  tJiey  differed 
still  worse,  and  much  more  warmly,  and  that  not  only  on  language,  but  on  all 
other  subjects.  Not  to  be  too  elaborate,  I  may  mention  that  among  these  little 
differences  of  opinion  were  the  questions  whether  there  were  a  God,  whether 
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there  ought  to  be  ZoUyerein,  whether  a  Red  Republic  or  a  despotism  was  the 
most  agreeable  and  beneficial  arrangement,  whether  meat  ought  to  be  eaten 
raw  or  cooked,  whether  the  grape-cure  or  the  sauer-krout  cure  was  best  for  re- 
storing a  hjdro-sulphureted  moral  condition,  whether  self-consciousness  was 
a  devolope  or  an  enrelope,  and  finallj,  whether  each  other  was  a  fool — a  point 
toward  which,  as  I  have  obserred,  most  differences  of  opinion  ultimatelj  tend  if 
only  kept  up  longly  and  strongly  enough.  Now,  as  the  dispute  about  pronounc- 
ing OE  and  UE  of  course  inrolved  a  settlement  of  all  these  small  points,  it  will 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  argument  being  conducted  in  German,  was,  if 
not  lovely,  at  least  lirely,  and  that  it  finaUy  '  sounded  up '  as  loudly  as  a  dtiet 
de  tam-eaU.  I  subsequently  learned  that  both  the  gentlemen  had  while  young, 
under  a  strong  pressure  of  Elective  lAffinities,  eloped  with  the  other*s  wife.  As 
each  was  extremely  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  own  dame,  one  would  think  that  this 
would  have  caused  rather  a  friendly  feeling  between  them.  But  though — being 
noble  —  they  were  too  well  bred  to  let  such  a  trifie  influence  their  mutual  feel- 
ings, it  still  had  caused  something  like  a  State  of  Mind  between  them,  and  that 
not  the  very  turtle-doviest  either.  In  fact,  they  rasped  out  *  the  sweet  German 
accent '  at  such  a  rate  that  I  really  believe  that  I  saw  the  words  pouring  on- 
ward like  a  river  of  meatues  filled  in  with  fish-hooks.  And  I  have  ever  under- 
stood from  that  time  fourth  and  fifth,  consecutively,  why  it  is  that  German,  as 
printed,  requires  such  uncommonly  broken-edged  letters  —  and  by  way  of 
corollary,  how  it  comes  that  Italian  runs  naturally  into  such  smooth,  silveiy- 
shaped  type  as  the  Italic,  Where  the  music  would  have  ended,  I  can't  say, 
had  not  Bart,  with  immense  presence  of  mind,  struck  up  a  thundering  waltz  on 
the  piano,  while  Nellie  whirled  the  Herr  von  Meyerhuberli  away  in  a  dance 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  about  And  just  then  a  great  bowl  of  bishop 
being  brought  in,  peace  was  joyfully  restored. 

From  this  dance  forth  the  nut-cracker  language  was  pursued  on  more  mode- 
rate terms ;  the  most  audible  results  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of  (Ger- 
man ballads  sung  by  Nelly,  and  dolefully  imitated  by  Sam  and  Hiram.  After 
which  there  came  in  due  time  the  Leather  Work  Mania. 

The  first  warning  which  I  had  of  this  new  flyer  was  the  discovery  of  a 
whole  side  of  leather,  of  the  reduced  or  skiver  sect,  in  our  parlor,  looking  quite 
as  in-placy  as  a  Protestant  pig  in  a  Catholic  pulpit  And  while  feasting  mine 
eyes  on  this  quaint  apparition,  they  were  furthermore  amazed  by  discovering 
near  at  hand  a  bag  of  marbles,  a  pot  of  glue,  a  roll  of  wire,  with  steel  punches, 
hickory  sticks,  iron  bodkins,  and  copal  and  mastic  varnish ;  not  to  mention 
several  dozens  of  old  gloves,  looking  like  the  dirty  and  faded  memories  of  ex- 
tinct parties,  exploded  balls  and  deceased  operas.  Though  not  one  of  your 
smart  sort,  I  have  a  memory,  and  saw  in  many  of  the  reduced  ^hand-shoes* 
before  me,  as  in  a  diary  of  daguerreotyped  evenings,  many  a  forgotten  trifle  of 
the  olden  time  several  months  ago.  That  lilaapair,  with  black  lines  down  the 
back — piquee,  so  the  French  girl  in  at  Brue's  told  me  to  call  'em  —  there 's  a 
green  stain  on  the  thumb — got  that  fighting  for  a  bouquet — they  stuck  in  the 
rack  and  of  course  were  generally  pulled  to  pieces  —  good  old  plan  that,  and 
rather  exciting.   However,  I  made  out  to  give  black-eyed  lily  Nightingale 
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Vertnon  two  camelias,  and  wished  they 'd  been  the  whole  Qarden  of  Paradise 
for  her  to  sing  in. 

And  the  yiolet  gloves  I  Thej  got  that  ruined  complexion  from  being  twisted 
BO  tightly  in  Mrs.  Berdona's  hair.  Do  n't  start,  Ma'am — my  hands  were  n't  in 
them  at  the  time.  Splendid  rivers  of  crow's  wings  light ;  threads  of  black 
glory — angel-deviltry  in  every  braid.  That 's  the  lady.  Fine  woman — all  hair 
and  eyes  and  shoulders  and  cloudy,  puffy  French  dress.  Lives  for  her  hair  — 
aided  by  mousey  feet  and  weeny  hands.  Has  it  fall  down  very  often,  and  is 
not  indisposed  to  receive  assistance  in  putting  it  up.  Relates  anecdotes  of  cele- 
brated heads  of  hair — of  the  Duchess  de  Erauselvig  of  Saxony,  whose  blonde 
locks  were  so  beautiful  that  she  always  had  her  portrait  taken  With  her  back 
to  the  beholder ;  and  when  intimate,  will  tell  of  the  beautiful  Chevreuse  of 
Paris,  who  once  went  to  a  masked-ball  of  the  opera  with  nothing  on  but  her 
black  locks  let  down  loose,  yet  so  abundant  were  they,  reaching  to  her  feet, 
that  none  suspected  that  she  was  not  clad  in  a  domino ;  and  she  appeared  on 
the  whole  to  be  the  most  modest  person  present  You  see  by  this  that  Mrs. 
Berdona  is  slightly  fast  and  brassed.  Has  been  known  to  ask  a  young  lady  if 
her  braids  were  real,  with  four  indignant  aunts  and  a  lover  sitting  around. 
Well,  one  evening  in  a  small  party,  she  told  an  interesting  story,  how  a  French 
hair-dresser — man  of  wonderful  genius  —  was  called  in  by  Queen  Somebody  to 
dress  hair.  Had  nothing  to  do  it  with  — no  flowers,  no  ribbons,  no  ^nothing 
excq>t  nothing.'   Drew  back  one  instant  in  profound  thought  

(Mrs.  B  does  this  *  profound  thought,'  part  of  the  story,  uncommonly 

well  with  her  eyes  and  shoulders.  Throws  her  dark  Diavoline  locks  back  with 
two  fingers,  gives  the  two  splendid  bracelets  a  rattle  d  la  Forrest's  sword- 
handle   ) 

*  Drew  back  —  when  suddenly  his  eye  fell  on  a  pair  of  gloves.' 
Unfortunately  for  me,  who  had  n't  an  extra  pair  in  my  pocket,  Mrs,  B  ^'s 

eye,  just  at  this  period  of  her  tale,  fell  on  mine. 

*  *  Ah  1  Madame,  I  have  it.  You  shall  be  coiffee  d  la  ChevalUre.  Was  there 
not  a  lady  —  Jehanne  de  Quelquechose  —  of  your  own  royal  lineage,  who 
gathered  up  the  gloves,  the  pledges  of  something  or  other  which  had  been 
thrown  at  her  by  knights — and  wore  them  on  her  helmet  ?   I  will  adorn  your 

regal  head  with  these.'  And,'  continued  Mrs.  B  ,  *  he  actually  did  entwine 

the  gloves  so  gracefully  with  her  locks  —  she  had  magnificent  hair  by  the 
way — that  the  style  became  All  the  Rage.' 

*  I  wonder  how 't  would  look  ?'  quoth  that  villain  Hiram  innocently. 

^  I  thinhy'  said  Mrs.  Berdona,  still  more  innocently,  *  that  I  could  show  you 
how.    Who  will  lend  me  a  pair  of  gloves  ? ' 

(Just  as  if  she  had  n't  practised  the  thing  at  home  dozens  of  times  I) 
Of  course  mine  went  in.  I  did  n't  regret  them.  Of  course  down  came  the 
'  ringlets.'  Of  course  her  little  white  hands  did  n't  look  badly,  twisting  the 
great  ebony  braids  —  or  the  fat  white  arms  as  they  rose  and  fell — and  maybe 
the  whole  operation  did  n't  produce  a  Sensation  I  And  when  it  was  over,  who 
so  pretty  and  jaunty  and  saucy  and  triumphant  and  original  and  naughty  as 
Mrs.  Berdona  I 
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*  How  can  you  do  it ;  how  did  you  do  it ;  how  ingenious !  hoto  charming !  * 

I  not  one  of  your  cute  sort,  but  /knew  ^how  she  did  it'  How  she  has 
been  doing  it,  and  not  im-brownly  either,  these  ten  years,  all  the  way  from 
*tother  side  of  Jordan  to  this  side  of  the  Pacific   That 's  her  fancy  work. 

I  had  begun  to  think,  0  reader  1  that  I  had  digressed  rather  extraragantly 
from  my  original  subject  But  on  second  thought,  I  find  that  I  nearer  to  it 
than  I  thought  In  fact,  if  we  come  to  facts,  it 's  hard  to  really  get  away  from 
it  Deuce  take  it  all  —  what  is  life  but  one  great  series  of  &ncy-workings  and 
weayings  ?  Something  to  do,  something  to  be  done,  to  bring  out  our  art,  our 
manu&cturing  abilities,  our  education,  our  superiority.  Like  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  like  th6  plants  of  the  fields  and  gardens,  we  strive  and  thrive,  dear 
heart,  to  develope  something  pleasant  and  fine  —  to  bring  forth  and  show 
blossoms  as  well  as  leaves,  and  throw  perfume  to  the  butterflies  and  bees,  and 
mingle  with  the  life  of  the  rain  and  of  the  night  and  the  sun-shine  and  the 
breeze.  We  rest  in  cool  shadow  on  dewy.  Sabbath,  sun-light  momiifgs,  when, 
as  we  believe,  the  striving  and  contriving  is  in  repose,  but  it  is  not  dead  nor 
sleepeth — only  waiting  in  eye-wide-opened  silence  for  the  storm-bustle  and 
gardener  and  wood-man.  Some  of  us  work  it  out  bravely  and  neatly,  as 
Nella  painted  her  great  Etruscan  vase,  which  is  a  real  triumph  of  beauty ; 
some  vainly  and  selfishly  but  jollily  withal,  as  Mrs.  Berdona  crochets  her 
whole  life  and  her  whole  sel£  I  wonder  if  she  '11  ever  get  tired  of  herself  and 
wish  she  could  get  a  fi^h  amusement  ?  Will  she  ?  While  the  dark  hair  is  un- 
grayed,  while  the  shoulders  are  snow-blank  and  round  and  fuU  of  life,  while  the 
eyes  are  so  pensive  for  herself  and  expensive  and  expansive  for  others,  while 
she  can  flatter  and  flutter,  while  she  is  a  queen  of  dress  and  address,  while  her 
hands  are  weeny  and  winning,  while  she  can  keep  age  and  its  damage  from  her 
visage  to  advantage,  great  will  be  her  name  among  the  heathen,  whether  in 
Washington  or  New-Orleans,  at  Philadelphia  Batchelors*  Balls  or  New-York 
crams.   That 's  her  leather-work.    Verily,  there  is  nothing  like  leather  I 

I  like  Mrs.  Berdona — something,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  like  a  good-natured, 
jolly  ballet-girl — simply  because  she's  so  much  hated  by  the  *unco  good,' 
and  by  those  who  undertake  to  read  out  of  the  pale  of  recognition  every  thing 
and  every  body  not  squaring  exactly  with  their  precious  views.  I  like  to  see 
the  poor  venomous  ignoramuses  giving  the  joUy,  naughty  black-haired  rip  of  a 
soul  their  choicest  Puri-tan-yard  grins  —  vrishing  from  the  very  lowest  mud  of 
their  hearts  that  they  could  drive  her  in  disgrace  and  Qodiva  her  into  some 
outer  darkness.  Tell  the  truth  now.  Miss  Batteram,  teouldnH  you  like  to 
see  *that  creature'  tarred  and  feathered,  or  otherwise  be-fowled  and  carried 
ignominiously  shrieking  outside  of  society  into  the  wilderness  inhabited  by 
Aztecs,  Digger  Indians,  Dutch  Uncles,  Bohemians,  Nigger  Minstrels,  Caffirs, 
Actors,  Gamblers,  Musicians  and  similar  horrors  ?  DoiCt  say  you  would  n't 
now.  Please  do  n't  For,  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  young  ladies  —  quite 
as  respectable  and  as  pious  as  yourself — when  they  *  detested'  any  body  as 
much  as  you  detest  Berdona,  were  in  the  habit,  when  they  had  the  power,  of 
taking  *  that  horrid  creature'  and  treating  her  to  something  much  worse  than 
tar  and  feathers  —  yes,  even  to  a  scorching,  blistered,  hot-ironed  skin  firom 
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head  to  foot  Do  nH  be  angry^  my  dear ;  but  secret  history  shows  that  such 
things  took  place  very  frequently  when  people  *of  standing' — even  ladies  — 
had  their  own  sweet  way  in  every  thing,  treating  one  another  occasionally  to 
sharp  and  searing  torture  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  '  could  n't  bear  the 
ragfat  of  her.'   As  is  still  done  by  many  a  Begum  in  the  East. 

Now,  doT^t  again  be  disgusted,  and  go  to  imagining  that  you  are  too  good 
for  any  such  horrors.  You  're  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  you  only  had  the 
power^  Ma'am,  you  and  your  like,  who  undertake  to  socially  ban  and  brand 
every  thing  and  every  body  out  of  your  narrow  circle — you'd  find  that  the 
road  from  fault-finding  to  slandering,  and  from  slandering  to  racking,  flaying 
and  slaying  is  soon  travelled  You  do  n't  know  it,  but  every  time  you  express 
dislike  of  a  human  being,  who  does  no  particular  harm  to  any  body,  you  show 
the  seed  of  an  Upas  which  only  requires  opportunity  to  spring  up  into  rank 
luroriance.  And  such  seeds,  I  observe,  abound  fiu*  more  in  narrow,  rigid  ex- 
clusive, Puritanical  hearts  than  in  those  genial  cosmopolite  ones  which  in  the 
broad  sun-shine  of  the  world  and  of  life  have  cast  out  their  poison  germs  and 
developed  flowers  of  rich  frtigrance  and  glorious  beauty. 

Observe  what  I  say.  This  world  has  seen  ten  times  as  much  devilish 
cruelty  inflicted  in  the  name  of  Propriety,  and  in  enforcing  creeds  and  laws  of 
etiquette  on  those  unfitted  by  nature  to  receive  them  than  was  ever  imagined 

by  other  persons.  You  say  that  the  World  hardens  the  heart  My  dear, 

you  —  err  I  Men  of  the  world,  belles  of  society,  people  who  tumble  about  fcoga 
Wall-street  to  Washington  and  the  Tuileries,  skimming  through  every  thing 
that  is  afloat,  people  fiishionable,  yea,  and  people  Frenchified,  have,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  far  kinder  hearts,  more  generous  dispositions  and  tenderer  feelings 
than  those  who  Pharisaically  pity  or  proscribe  them. 

This  is  my  fancy  work,  such  as  it  is.  Every  Body  has  his  own  peculiar 
pattern  to  work  out  wherever  action  exists.  Some  creatures  shaping  pearly 
shells  beneath  Indian '.waves  :  some  hardening  blood-red  coral  into  quainter 
and  gracefuler  forms  than  man  can  cafve  from  their  firagments,  some  rounding 
pendent  nests  to  sway  from  apple-boughs,  harmonious  in  motion  with  blossom- 
hues  and  perfumes  and  dark-green  rustling  leaves  and  ripening  fiiut ;  some 
soaring  in  furlong  curves  on  broad  white  wings  over  the  roaring  surge,  gleam- 
ing afar  like  snow-flakes  wild-driven  by  the  wind ;  some  trumpeting  through  the 
long  summer  day  over  a  thousand  flowery  fields  in  honey-hunts ;  some  drawing 
bouquet  and  foliage-cornered  lines  through  the  air  as  they  flit  in  gayly-colored 
flight  firom  flower  to  flower ;  some  shedding  the  old  skin  and  growing  fresh  green 
and  golden  glories  of  deadly  beauty  as  they  whUp  in  gracefullest  lines  through 
the  wet  grass ;  some  singing  all  through  the  warm  nights  with  tireless  joy ; 
some  joyously  coquetting  with  their  brown  russet  doe-loves  in  leafy  brakes,  and 
others  with  their  blanche  lady-loves  in  city  homes ;  some  dancing  and  prome- 
nading and  flirting  with  La  Berdona  through  life ;  some  making  of  themselves 
Don  Magnificos  to  illustrate  *  style '  after  the  manner  of  magnificent  turkey- 
cocks  ;  some  showing  us  the  mould  of  fashion  and  the  glass  of  form  according 
to  the  latest  Paris  patterns ;  some  working  croehSt^  or  playing  pianos,  or  netting 
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and  beading  T€$ille$^  or  embroidering  skirts,  or  painting  pictures,  or  writing 
poetry  —  or  repeating  it — or  playing  fiddles. 

In  sbort,  Nature  sets  us  the  example,  and  erery  where  do  we  see  Natural 
People  take  after  her  in  working  out,  according  to  their  peculiar  style,  the 
Beautiful,  or  not  to  be  too  intense — the  Fanciful  Call  it  whaterer  you  please, 
my  precious  dear,  I  mean  to  say,  that  whatever  creature  passes  through  this 
life  without  taking  part  or  share  in  such  works,  or  without  directly  or  indi- 
rectly aiding  and  promoting  them,  flies  in  the  face  of  nature,  or  at  least  de- 
grades himself  down  to  those  sub-level  creations,  whose  use  seems  to  be  to 
make  better  things  seem  pleasanter  by  contrast  with  thenu  What,  when  even 
a  bloated  spider  spins  a  web  whose  graceful  proportions  as  it  vibrates,  dew- 
sparkled  in  the  breeze,  make  the  children  admire  it ;  do  you  think  that  you 
can  claim  to  have  done  your  duty  when  you  have  grunted  your  whole  life  long 
at  such  nonsense  ?  What  has  your  &ncy-w(^k  been  ?  A  scarcely  organized 
action ;  plodding  work  without  a  sympathy  for  beauty  or  true  pleasure ;  a 
mere  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  flowers  are  to  grow.  Sir,  poets  have 
compared  your  like  to  a  great  spider,  but  they  did  the  fly-catcher  injustice. 

I'm  not  sure  that  Nature  herself  doesnH  indulge  in  human  fancy-work 
when  she  creates  a  Mrs.  Berdona.  Most  of  her  immortal  productions  are  in 
the  regular  line  of  useful  manufiictures.  The  man  who  makes  and  sells  a 
watch  is,  in  the  main,  very  much  of  a  watch  himself ;  while  a  boot-maker  is 
ayong  men  decidedly  just  such  a  solid,  steady-going  article  as  a  boot  He 
may  pinch  and  squeak  a  little  while  new  —  I  mean  young — but,  in  the  long 
run,  boot  will  show  itself  I  Ve  heard  of  a  Detective  who  could  tell  any  man's 
trade  by  his  eyes.  Sir,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a  detective  has  been,  or  is. 
If  such  there  be,  he  would,  after  a  good  look  into  La  Berdona's  black  spark- 
ling stars,  exclaim :  *  Fancy-work ! '  Are  not  all  such  peculiar  semi-Bohemian 
independent  mysterisses  of  themselves  iMid  their  fortunes,  rather  of  the  lily-of- 
the-field  and  puzzling-amusement  order  of  humanity?  There  is  a  kind  of 
woman  as  of  man  of  whom  you  may  ktow  every  thing  and  every  action  from 
infancy  to  death,  and  yet  they  will  always  remain  strange  and  mysterious  to 
you.  If  you  lost  sight  of  one  of  them  for  one  single  minute  in  the  year,  you 
would  be  perplexed  with  the  idea,  that  during  that  minute  your  ward  had  flit- 
ted off  into  infinite  space,  and  established  some  dark  affinity,  become  com- 
plicated in  some  strange  nameless  crime,  or  eaten  of  strange  food,  which 
gave  the  power  of  understanding  many  things  which  were  unmeaning  sounds 
to  you.  Some  people  give  us  this  idea  in  a  high  and  intellectual  manner. 
Nella  Seton  is  one  of  these.  Others  in  a  worldly,  sensual,  frivolous  way,  like 
Berdona.  But  the  one  and  the  other  are  marked  and  signed  firom  infancy  to 
live  in  their  heart  of  hearts  aloTu.  They  may  go  through  life,  loving  or  love- 
less— doing  nothing  but  good  or  nothing  but  dancing,  the  one  heart-full  and 
the  other  heart-less  —  they  will  not,  for  all  that,  shake  away  the  birth-mark 
sealed  on  their  foreheads,  which  none  but  their  angels  understand.  They  are 
peculiar,  and  after  the  one  fashion  or  the  other  must  tread  a  peculiar  path. 

I  know  very  well  who  Mrs.  Berdona's  parents  were.  She 's  connected  with 
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manj  Very  Respectable  people  all  the  way  from  the  Hub  to  the  Crescent  I 
know  how  much  her  husband  left  her.  But  neither  I  nor  you,  nor  Any  body, 
has  any  idea  of  her  being  any  thing  at  all  like  her  famOy.  Where  did  she  get 
that  vagabond  Arab  travelling  way,  that  pernicious  fastness,  that  jolly  selfish- 
ness, those  hordes  of  half-and-half  sort  of  acquaintances,  who  prowl  or  shoot 
darkly  about  in  the  twilight  of  Outsider-ism,  which  gradually  darkens  into 
Disreputability  ? 

Old  Mr.  Bavardan  remembers  that  her  mother  was  so  fond  of  music.  There 
was  some  scandal  —  let  me  see  —  twenty-eight  years' ago,  about  her  mother 
and  a  handsome  tenor-singer  out  in  Paris.  A  duel,  I  believe.  It  made  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  and  

Yes,  and  Mrs.  Berdona  is  just  ttcenty-Mten,  1  see  now  how  that  strange 
little  dark  bird  came  in  among  the  great,  delicate,  plump  snow-geese  of  the 
Welldomen  family.  That  explains  a  great  deal  of  fancy-work  in  some  charac- 
ters. No  wonder  that  they  grow  up  strangely,  and  never  find  themselves  at 
home !  But  this  does  n^t  explain  every  thing.  It  does  n*t  begin  to  explain 
NeUa,  who  is  her  fiither's  and  mother's  own  daughter,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
The  dear  soul !  Proud  as  an  eagle,  as  Lucifer ;  wild  in  some  moods  as  a 
North- Wester,  caring  not  one  straw  —  not  one  grain  of  dust  —  for  a  thousand 
things  which  the  world  quakes  at ;  she  is  a  girl  who  seems  to  me  to  have  got 
a  peep  in  through  some  old  forgotten  door  down  into  the  great  roaring  inferno 
of  eternity — just  as  Alice  does  in  the  Opera  —  and  looked  at  it,  unscared, 
untn  she  ibund  out  that  the  flames  could  only  scorch  vile  people,  mean  people, 
all  who  are  selfish,  ungrateful,  lying,  cheating,  tricky,  cruel,  false,  sour,  hard, 
canting,  ever-condemning,  displeasing,  Pharisaical,  martyr-ing,  and  the  devour- 
iiig  or  swallowing  into  self^  be  it  by  vanity,  or  any  other  vice.  And  having 
found  that  to  those  who  were  none  of  these,  the  flames  were  6ofi;ly  caressing, 
giving  only  the  pleasant  thrill  of  Paradise,  yea,  a  delicious  bath  of  all  raptures, 
she  had  in  no  wise  feared  to  often  purify  her  soul  by  passing  through  them. 
So  she  had  gathered  up  all  the  strange  and  forbidden  knowledge  of  all  times, 
learned  in  a  thousand  mysterious  ways,  (there  *s  always  a  way  to  a  will,)  every 
thing  which  people  are  particularly  anxious  that  nobody  should  know  except 
themselves ;  dark  secrets  of  passion  and  wrong,  and  against  this  had  accumulated 
ail  bright  and  beautiful  things ;  a  study  and  love  of  art  in  every  form,  and  of 
all  that  is  winning  and  consoling  in  nature,  and  in  the  delicate  shrine  of  hu- 
manity. A  hatred  of  oppression  and  a  love  of  knowledge  and  of  pleasure  kept 
her  darker  strength  hidden.  Ah  I  every  stone,  good  or  bad,  which  she  added 
to  the  pyramid,  only  lifted  her  above  human  comprehension  and  loving  sympa- 
thy.  Alone,  ever  alone ! 

And  such  a  jolly,  rollicking,  dashing  good-nature  as  hid  it  all  I  Such  an 
exuberance  of  flowers  and  vineyards  and  sweet  sunny  fields  as  covered  that 
secret  Mount  of  Fire  1  I  could  only  guew^  as  I  gradually  grew  more  intelligent 
and  less  what  I  had  been,  under  her  influence,  at  the  secret  caverns  deep  amid 
old  gray  rocks,  in  whose  recesses*  gleamed  and  murmured  'Volcanic  flames ; 
where  quaint  and  beautiful  images  of  a  long-forgotten  fiiith  were  still  silently 
worshipped.    Where  did  it  all  come  from  ? 
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From  a  mind  singularly  stimulated  hj  illness  in  early  life  into  nervousness 
and  precocity.   From  a  strange  exposure  to  alternate  tenderness  and  cruelty ; 
to  both  good  and  bad  influences  in  girlhood.   From  strength  tempered  by  sus- 
ceptibility, and  from  a  loying  nature  familiarized  with  doTllish  and  Puritanical 
fault-finding  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loathe  and  avoid  it  ever  after.   From  tak- 
ing refuge  in  early  sorrows  in  reading,  and  jfrom  an.  almost  complete  issuing 
into  life  and  its  joys  and  into  freedom,  before  the  character  was  fully  formed. 
Something  due  too  to  some  old  hereditary  truts  cropping  out ;  something  to  a 
familiarity  with  both  skeptical  and  pious  influences.   But  nearly  all,  after  all, 
to  the  torment  and  needless  vexation  and  worry  and  flurry  of  soul  which  a 
sensitive  young  mind  may  encounter  in  one  current  of  constant  agony,  in 
thousand^  of  good  steady  fkmilies. where  *  no  expense  is  spared  in  the  educa- 
tion,' and  where  no  shadow  of  a  troubled  conscience  ever  intrudes.   Such  was 
Nelly:  a  piece  of  Nature's  fancy-work,  which  the  Rev.  Jonadab  Quodfish 
would  have  pronounced  —  could  he  have  seen  it  all  through  —  the  very  elabo- 
ration of  the  devil  himself,  but  which  to  me^  in  its  sparkling  lights  and  strange 
shadows,  seemed  rather  something  of  a  quite  opposite  nature.  But  what  busi- 
ness has  a  blinded  heathen  like  me  to  judge  of  such  things  ?  But  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain.  I  see  that  we  live  in  an  age  where  the  cruel  influences  which  made 
a  Nella,  which  tortured  her  into  what  she  is,  are  yielding  veiy  slowly ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vast  flood  of  knotoledge  of  all  kinds  is  pouring  freely  toward 
the  young,  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  AH  will  not  turn  out  Nellas.  Knowledge 
poured  into  intelligent  minds  taught  to  believe  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong^  will 
result  in  sensuality  without  beauty,  selflshness  without  wisdom,  conceit  with- 
out pride,  or  pride  without  strength,  after  which  comes  evil-mindedness,  deceit, 
timidity,  harshness,  affectation,  and  all  the  devil's  own  brood  of  ugly,  morbid 
things.   Instead  of  loving  what  is  healthy  and  natural^  such  girls  will  shiver 
at  a  plain  honest  phrase  or  thought,  as  though  an  ice-blast  of  vulgarity  had 
struck  them,  and  cower  back  into  the  warm  opiate  bath  of  *  romantic,'  'pas- 
sional,' *  highly-wrought,'  and  glowing  poison,  until  the  world  as  it  is,  seems 
only  a  torture-house  for  selfish  organizations,  too  susceptible  to  the  Beautiful. 
Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

The  next  domestic  fancy-work  which  riveted  our  souls,  and  secured  us 
permanent  boarding  in  the  establishment  kept  by  Peace  and  Industry,  was 
Potichomania,  of  which  word,  by  the  way,  let  md  say  in  brackets,  (or  bracket- 
ically,)  that  it  was  once  put  to  strange  purpose  by  a  lady-firiend  of  mine  when, 
speaking  of  a  man  who  had  been  drinking  not  wisely  and  a  great  deal  too  well, 
she  said,  that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  potichomania!  Which  was  not  so  fiur 
from  Tuania  d,  potu^  after  all,  considering  the  number  of  queer  figures  and  odd 
beasts  which  both  the  patient  performer  and  the  patient  sufferer  encounter  to  a 
perfectly  men-agerial  extent,  during  the  course  of  their  labors  and  endurances. 

When  the  potichomania  first  visited  us  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  small  Dutch- 
shaped  pink-glass  vase,  (or  vaiosj  as  a  neighbor  of  ours  calls  it,)  which  Yaws 
had  burst  out  into  a  cloud  of  creeping  and  erawling  insects,  embracing,  so  fiir 
as  I  could  observe,  bam-yard  beetles,  squash-bugs,  green  spiders,  measuring- 
worms,  water-wigglers,  cock-roaches,  chinches,  Croton-crawlers,  slugs,  hop- 
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priclders,  ear-wigs,  centipedes,  blue-tail  flies,  green-headers,  gallinippers,  yellow- 
jackets,  mud-wasps,  devil's-needles,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  specks,  in- 
tended, I  suppose,  to  represent  the  animal-coolies  who  wait  on  the  Man-darin*  big- 
bugs  before  naStied.  This  fascinating  collection  of  insectarian  zeal  was  at  onoe 
gatherounded  by  all  the  ladies,  who  proceeded  to  admire  it  as  loudly  as  a  two- 
cent  daily  paper  does  the  last  speech  of  its  favorite  candidate ;  the  peals  of  ap- 
plause consisting  of  cries  of '  How  natural  I  how  perfectly  natural  1  as  natural 
as  life  !  *  these  being  intermingled,  I  must  admit,  with  an  occasional  *  V,  't/, 
'^ugh!  the  horrid  creatures  I  *  Which  would  have  been  he^htened  somewhat 
if  the  ayiaiy  in  question  could  haye  burst  loose  and  come  out  aliye  on  the 
party,  rery  few  of  whom  could,  in  such  an  event,  have  by  any  possibility  sur- 
Tived  till  tea-time.  The  next  day  saw  on  the  great  work-table  in  the  library 
seventeen  rival  glass  jars,  and  divers  colored  powders,  brushes,  gums  and 
chemicals,  not  to  mention  sheets  of  paper,  exhibiting  insects,  flowers,  Cupids, 
Venuses  and  similar  fireworks  in  the  confusest  profusion,  all  ready  to  be  cut 
out  and  converted  into  imitation  Ghina-ware  with  punctuality,  promptness, 
neatness  and  dispatch. 

The  amount  of  labor  expended  by  all  of  us  in  the  Cutting-Out  Department 
alone,  during  the  more  irrepressible  days  of  that  pot-o-what-a-mania,  would,  if 
properly  expended,  have  kept  a  first-class  tailor's  shop  goii^  for  six  months ; 
have  enabled  an  enterprising  man  to  supplant  twenty-five  &vored  rivals  in  the 
hearts  of  as  many  coquettes ;  or  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  naval  cap- 
tain during  the  tunes  of  blockades.  Great  was  the  joy  which  prevailed,  many 
were  the  pink  and  blue  '  potashes,'  as  the  servants  called  them,  which  were 
sent  as  gifts  to  fi*iends.  The  manu&cture,  however,  finally  received  a  check 
from  two  causes.  One  of  these  was  a  suggestion  timidly  played  by  Sam 
whether  the  imitation  article  ought  not  to  be  superior  to  the  original  China, 
seeing  that,  all  things  being  considered,  it  coat  more  !  The  second  was  a  casual 
remark  firom  Amelia,  who,  wishing  to  describe  a  very  flaunty  young  woman 
whom  she  had  seen  at  a  concert,  declared  that  she  had  n't  any  real  style^  only 
a  sort  of  potiehomania  style,  you  know! 

That  word  settled  the  business.  Not  only  was  the  trade  relinquished,  and 
the  good-will  and  fixtures,  including  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  pane  of  plate-glass, 
and  a  pen-knife  for  cutting,  handed  over  to  Miss  Trebleton,  a  youthful  friend, 
but  fi^m  that  time  forth  ^  a  potiehomania  style'  become  the  deadliest  condem- 
nation of  all  that  was  would-be-fine,  would-be-fashionable,  would-be-expensive- 
looking,  and  would-be  what  it  was  n't.  It  passed  over  to  cat-skin  ermines,  imi- 
tation-lace, oreide  jewelry,  cotton-velvet,  paste  diamonds,  Coventry  Patmore 
and  Firequeer  Tupper.  It  was  applied  to  gentlemen  who  in  preaching,  in  man- 
ners, in  language,  or.  in  dress,  imitated  any  well-known  character  who  had 
built  up  a  fort  of  his  own.  It  characterized  the  genteel  outside  elegants  who 
always  give  up  their  seats  to  ladies,  but  who  sit  cross-legged  with  their  feet 
raised  a  cubit  or  so,  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars.  It  was  the  woorara-tipped 
arrow  which  was  shot  into  common-place,  ignorant  and  unrefined  but  Wery 
ambitious '  women  who  passed  life  in  trying  to  achieve  fashionable  positions 
which  they  couldn't  maintain  after  they  had  achieved  them.    It  was  found  to 
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fit  men  of  snudl  genius,  coarse  vices  and  morbid  affectations,  who  hinted  them- 
selves up  in  every  waj  as  being  much  more  valuable  and  genius-full  than  thej 
really  were,  and  it  was  suspected  of  being  applicable  to  all  persons  who  assume 
that  their  individual  sufferings  give  them  the  right  to  be  very  unpleasant,  melo- 
dramatic, intemperate,  unclean,  and  hand-shakingly  intrusive ;  concerning 
which  latter  shams,  there  are  few  persons  who  know  less  than  half-a-dozen  of 
this  or  that  species.  All  of  which  falsely-positioned  persons  were  promptly 
photographed  for  our  Rogues'  Gallery  as  *  potichomaniacs.* 

*  Our  Rogues*  Gallery  I '  Did  it  never  strike  you,  reader,  that  every  family 
had  its  Rogues*  Gallery,  where  disagreeable  memories  of  the  Offensive  Classes 
are  hung  up  one  by  one  through  many  years ;  each  being  taken  down  as  occa- 
sion requires,  to  serve  as  a  study  in  comparison  with  new  repulsives  as  they 
come  ?  There  is  that  slightly  cross  and  slightly  crawling  Mr.  Perlam,  whom 
you  like  a  little  and  dislike  more,  and  hardly  understand  at  all  Suddenly 
some  one  suggests  his  resemblance  to  a  portrait  unmentioned  for  years.  You 
*  see  it  all '  then,  exactly.  Perlam  is  the  full-printed  picture  of  a  very  bad 
*'  negative '  of  a  person  with  whom  gratitude  was  *■  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to 
come/  and  to  whom  every  new  acquaintance  was  a  possible  patron  or  victim 
to  be  Skimpoled  out  of  Something.  Always  Something,  until  at  last  the  pres- 
ence of  any  unprofitable  body  on  whom  his  Confidence  would  be  thrown 
away  made  him  positively  ill-natured  —  as  much  so  as  his  natural  timidity  per- 
mitted. Perlam  is  at  once  settled.  You  want  no  more  of  him  at  any  price. 
He  takes  his  place  in  the  Gallery. 

Each  of  us  individually  has  his  own  private  gallery,  some  keeping  a 
much  larger  collection  perhaps  than  6ut  own  stock  of  perfection  warrants. 
And  all  of  us,  however  grave  and  staid,  have  our  Fancy  Work.  Under  a 
thousand  forms  it  is  still  there.  I  pray  you,  reader,  try  to  think  as  kindly  of 
this  bit  of  mine  as  I  perhaps  in  by-gone  days  have  of  some  of  yours  I 


THE   OLD   TO   THE  NEW. 

There  is  a  Bolemn  lesson  in  decay, 

A  voiceless  whisper  of  the  peopled  paat. 

That  bids  us  Hve  again  and  join  the  plaj, 

The  mimic  pageantries  of  pleasures  vast, 

That  move  like  shadows  through  the  roofless  halls, 

And  colonnades  of  sculptured  solitudes. 

At  rising  thought  Memnonian  music  falls 
Upon  the  wakened  ear,  and  so  deludes 
With  innocent  illusion,  that  each  stone 
Touched  into  thought  by  hands  that  wrought  of  rore, 
Becomes  a  statued  mourner  tomb-like  thrown 
O'er  grandeur  desolate  for  evermore ; 
And  with  a  voice  oracular  it  speaks 
To  the  unheeding  nations,  that  when  spent 
Their  summed  vitality,  the  eye  that  seeks 
Shall  muse  upon  some  loreless  monument 
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Thb  old-fashioned  house-clock  struck  three,  in  that  peculiar  and  solemn 
tone  that  giyes  to  a  clock,  more  than  to  any  other  piece  of  mechanism,  a  weird 
and  unearthly  intelligence. 

John  Steele^s  old  house-keeper  was  roused  from  her  slumbers,  perhaps  by 
the  sonorous  strokes  that  echoed  through  the  dark  and  silent  hall ;  perhaps 
by  the  shutting  of  the  outer  door,  and  the  grating  of  the  key  in  the  lock.  She 
heard  these  sounds  with  surprise,  and  something  like  alarm,  till  they  were 
succeeded  by  her  master's  well-known  step  on  the  stair.  , 

Steele  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  overpowered 
by  those  deep  and  heavy  sliunbeA  that  come  in  mercy  to  the  exhausted  mind 
and  body  after  hours  of  mental  agony.  He  woke  at  his  usual  hour  the  next 
morning.  The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  had  spent  its  fury.  He  dressed 
himself  with  unusual  care,  carefully  removing  every  trace  of  past  emotion.  As 
he  did  so,  he  could  not  but  observe  the  deepening  lines  in  his  stem,  dark  face, 
pale  as  it  now  was  from  recent  suffering.  '  Fool  that  I  was,'  he  said  to  himself, 
^to  dream  that  she  could  more  than  tolerate  a  rude,  coarse  creature  like  me, 
made  for  the  baser  uses  and  needs  of  life.  Oh !  doubly  fool,'  he  thought,  but 
with  a  tenderer  light  in  his  eyes,  as  her  image  rose  living  before  him,  *  to  fancy 
that,  because  her  loveliness  charms  away  the  stem  realities  that  have  knotted 
and  scarred  my  own  life,  I  might  transfer  such  a  flower  to  my  sterile  garden  : 
but  I  will  not  indulge  such  thoughts.' 

And  what  of  Mary  during  the  hours  the  ill-fated  Steele  was  wandering 
wildly  through  the  stillness  of  night,  regardless  alike  of  the  wintry  cold  and  of 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  midnight  skies  ?  She  sat  bending  over  the  decaying 
embers,  thinking  of  the  strange,  and  to  her  unexpected  event  of  the  evening. 
By  its  light  she  reviewed  every  circumstance  of  their  acquaintance. 

*Is  it  possible,'  thought  she,  Hhat  this  man  }ias  aided  me  in  my  hard 
struggle  with  life,  been  my  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  to  further  selfish 
ends  and  indulge  a  selfish  passion  ?  Oh !  if  I  must  believe  this,  where  shall  I 
hope  to  find  disinterestedness  and  generosity  ?  He  must  have  known  that  I  am 

engaged  to  another,  and  '   At  this  recollection  she  covered  her  burning 

face  with  her  hands.  *  I  will  not  blame  you,  Henry,  but  why  do  you  leave  me 
to  be  the  victim  of  such  painfrd  mistakes,  such  humiliating  conclusions  ?  He 
supposed  me  deserted,  as  well  as  neglected.  Oh  !  how  have  I  fallen,'  she 
bitterly  exclaimed,  *  since  this  self-made  manufacturer,  with  whom  I  have  nothing 
VOL.  LVin.  2 
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in  common,  but  those  sad  necessities  that  put  me  socially  below  him,  dares  to 
think  he  does  me  honor  by  his  love,  and  insults  me  by  the  telling  of  it' 

Tet  while  Maiy  was  thus  unjust,  she  felt  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  that 
Steele  had  not  been  actuated  in  his  conduct  by  selfish  or  dishonorable  motives. 
The  remembrance  of  the  many  hours  spent  in  his  society  forced  itself  upon  her. 
She  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  to  that  of  any 
other  man  she  had  ever  known.  At  the  same  time,  she  recalled  the  keen  de- 
light she  had  taken  in  many  a  long  discussion  with  him  of  those  great  social 
questions  that  move  the  heart  and  brain*of  man  and  woman  alike — questions  on 
which,  from  their  different  edueation  and  experience,  they  invariably  differed ; 
but  where  her  antagonist  met  her  fairly,  and  instead  of  ostentatiously  lowering 
himself  to  her  level,  raised  her  to  his  own,  treating  her  as  an  equal  to  be  learned 
fh>m  as  well  as  taught 

'  Surely,*  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  contrasted  these  word-combats  that  had 
made  up  the  greater  part  of  their  intercourse  with  those  days  when  she  read 
in  her  lover*s  eyes  the  tenderness  that  made  her  own  dark  lashes  fall  over  her 
flushing  cheek,  *  surely  this  was  not  love ;  he  is  mistaken  in  his  feelings.  He 
has  never  met  a  cultivated  woman  before ;  and  imagines  the  pleasure  he 
naturally  takes  in  my  society,  is  something  deeper  in  its  nature.'  But  Mary 
blushed  to  herself  as  she  remembered  what  she  had  never  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  before.  How  after  these  long  arguments,  when  she  had  been  vexed  and 
indignant,  and  he  sarcastic  and  obstinate,  his  eyes  sought  her  face  timidly  but 
earnestly  as  he  bade  her  good-night,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  she  was  not 
really  offended  or  wounded.  '  Oh !  it  is  strange  and  most  unfortunate,'  she 
concluded,  as  she  went  slowly  to  her  own  room. 

Days  passed  on,  and  Mary  began  to  wonder  what  her  friend  Mr.  Steele 
would  do.  Would  he  come  to  see  her  as  usual,  would  he  apologize  or 
explain,  or  would  he  persevere  in  an  obstinate  silence  and  absence  ?  She 
missed  him  much.  He  had  been  her  only  friend,  it  seemed  to  her,  so  long. 
It  was  hard  to  give  up  the  few  compensations  of  a  laborious  life.  Were 
there  tp  be  no  more  books,  no  more  discussions  of  their  merits,  no  more 
consultations  over  his  plans  ?  She  remembered,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  spoken  in  their  last  interview.  He  might  have 
been  rude  and  harsh ;  but  she  had  seen  him  in  his  best  moments,  when  he 
unconsciously  unfolded  the  inmost  motives  that  actuated  his  life.  She  knew 
his  quiet  but  lofty  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  those  themes  that  interested  him, 
and  it  was  this  man,  so  far  superior  in  his  aims  to  other  men  and  to  her- 
self;  that  she  had  wounded  to  the  quick.  She  felt  her  pride  was  misplaced ; 
that  she  had  misunderstood  him.  She  would  gladly  have  craved  his  forgiveness 
if  he  would  give  her  an  opportunity.  She  began,  too,  to  admire  the  moral 
heroism  that  had  dared  to  place  before  her  those  very  circumstances  that  he 
judged  would  most  offend  her  fastidiousness,  even  while  he  avowed  his  affection 
for  her.  There  never  was  a  woman  yet  that  did  not  admire  courage,  of  what- 
ever kind ;  and  Mary  admired,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  this  attribute  of  her 
new  lover. 
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One  day,  when  Mary  returned  from  her  daily  walk,  she  found  a  note  lying 
on  her  writing-desk.  She  took  it  up  hastily,  and  breaking  the  seal,  read  these 
words : 

*  My  Dear  Miss  Gray  :  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  the  folly  of  a  week  ago. 
Forget,  if  you  can,  that  I  have  ever  aspired  to  be  more  than  the  sincere  friend 
you  will  always  find  me  to  be.  I  am  about  to  leave  home  on  business,  and 
may  be  gone  some  time,  and  am  sorry  to  be  so  much  hurried  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  you  before  leaving.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as*to  take  charge  of  my  books 
and  papers,  and  complete  the  labors  you  have  so  kindly  begun,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  oblige  ■   .        Yours,  truly,  j.  s.* 

The  tears  came  into  Mary's  eyes  as  she  put  down  the  note.  She  did  not 
analyze  the  feeling  that  bade  them  rise.  She  felt  grieved  that  he  should  give 
her  no  opportunity  for  apology  or  forgiveness ;  and  sorry  that  his  feelings  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  hot  trust  himself  to  see  her.  She  ielt,  too,  his 
nobleness  and  kindness  in  providing  for  her  wants  in  the  way  she  would  most 
prefer  he  should.  She  knew  she  had  wounded  her  best  friend  and  driven  him 
from  her,  perhaps  never  to  return. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN. 

We  often  nodce,  when  watching  the  glories  of  an  autumn  sky,  far  in  the 
blue  distance,  a  single  dark  speck  floating  silently  along,  succeeded  soon  by 
other  and  stiU  other  similar  forms.  We  know  them  to  be  summer  birds  fol- 
lowing their  leader  to  warmer  climes ;  so,  when  one  startling  event  invades  the 
quiet  horizon  of  our  every-day  existence,  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  others 
of  equal  importance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Mary's  quiet  tears  had  fidlen  over  the 
rugged  characters  of  John  Steele's  brief  farewell,  she  was  startled  from  the 
reyerie  into  which  she  had  Mien  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  of  her  cottage. 
She  had  heard  no  approaching  foqt-step,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
Mrs.  Lovell  ushered  into  the  room  a  strange  gentleman. 

He  was  not  above  the  medium  height,  but  a  slender  and  upright  figure  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  being  much  taller.  His  rather  effeminate  but  handsome 
and  regular  features  were  half-concealed  by  luxuriant  whiskers  and  mustaches, 
while  the  sort  of  half-cloak  of  foreign  ur  which  he  wore  disguised  him  even 
more  than  the  changes  of  several  years. 

Mary  rose,  unconsciously,  as  this  elegant  and  graceful  apparition  ap« 
proached  her,  exclaiming :  *  Do  n't  you  recognize  me,  ma  ehere  MarU  f '   The  • 
next  moment  she  was  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  long-absent  Henry  Thayer. 
He  released  her  almost  instantly,  however,  and  seating  her,  placed  himself  by 
her  side  with  the  air  and  freedom  of  a  privileged  person. 

Mary  was  actually  confounded  as  the  moments  sped  on,  and  she  realized 
that  she  was  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  lover  of  her  youth.  Was  this  the 
meeting  she  had  so  often  pictured  ?  This  gentlemanly  and  graceful  individual, 
the  man  whose  inuige  she  had  treasured  in  her  heart  of  hearts  for  years  ?  Was 
this  herself  this  woman,  making  and  answering  common-place  inquiries  so 
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calmly  and  indifferently  ?  She  felt  as  if  turning  into  marble  as  she  examined 
more  closely  the  handsome  but  inexpressive  face  of  her  companion ;  she  noted 
half-dreamily  his  recherche  and  fashionable  appearance,  the  exquisitely  modu- 
lated  tones  of  his  voice,  the  studied  devotion  of  his  manner,  as  he  apparently 
hung  on  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  though  his  eyes  constantly  wan- 
dered over  the  narrow  and  mean  apartment  It  had  never  seemed  so  narrow 
and  so  mean  to  Mary  before.  Indeed,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  a  fitting  place  to  re- 
ceive such  a  visitor. 

At  last  he  exclaimed,  as  if  his  amazement  had  for  once  got  the  better  of  his 
politeness :  *  Good  heavens !  Mary,  how  can  you  exist  in  this  little  den  ? 
What  could  have  induced  you  to  leave  your  sister  to  live  alone  in  this  strange 
way  ?  * 

There  are  rare  moments  in  life  when,  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  we  discover 
mistakes,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  the  ability  to  rectify  them.  The  color 
came  back  to  Mary  Gray's  cheek,  light  to  her  eyes,  strength  and  courage  to 
her  heart  She  withdrew  the  hand  he  held,  and  quietly  said :  '  Did  you  not 
receive  a  letter  from  me  explaining  my  motives  ?  * 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  his  eye-lids  drooped  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  re- 
plied :  *  Yes,  yes,  I  received  it' 

*  Did  you  answer  it  ? ' 

He  had  regained  his  self-possession.  He  wore  again  that  nonchalant  air, 
which  years  passed  in  the  atmosphere  of  fashionable  life  had  made  habitual  to 
him. 

'  My  dear  girl,'  he  said,  attempting  to  resume  the  hand  so  recently  with- 
drawn, *  I  did  not  answer  it  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  receive  it  till  months 
after  its  date,  having  been  on  a  tour  through  Asia,  where  letters  could  not  be 
forwarded  to  me ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  concluded  to  return  home  inmae- 
diately.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mary,'  he  continued,  in  an  altered  tone,  '  it  seemed 
such  a  romantic  project,  and  so  unnecessary,  to  leave  a  respectable  home,  and 
take  such  an  anomalous  and  in  some  respects  indecorous  position,  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  your  actually  carrying  it  out' 

Mary  was  actually  unable  to  keep  her  seat  She  had  not  then  been  com- 
prehended in  the  least.  Her  first  feeling  was  indignation,  but  this  was  rapidly 
succeeded  by  contempt  Was  it  to  keep  her  faith  to  this  man  that  she  had 
endured  a  persecution  that  made  life  almost  insupportable  ?  *  I  suppose  he 
thinks  I  ought  really  to  have  married  George  Graham  rather  than  disgrace  my- 
self by  earning  my  own  livelihood.'  Such  thoughts  as  these  coursed  rapidly 
•  through  her  brain  as  she  rose  fi^m  her  chair  and  went  to  the  table,  as  if  to 
move  the  candles  that  stood  upon  it.  He,  too,  rose  involuntarily.  There  was 
something  in  her  &ce  and  mien  so  unlike  any  thing  he  had  ever  known  in  the 
soft,  yielding,  gay  young  girl  he  had  once  won,  that  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to 
act..  She  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment  by  saying  quite  carelessly : 
'  That  he  must  excuse  her  if  she  dismissed  him  early.  He  must  know,'  she 
said,  with  a  proud  smile,  *  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  very  prudish.' 

He  prepared  to  leave  at  once,  and  not  reluctantly,  saying  as  he  swung  his 
cloak  gracefully  around  him :  'And  when  may  I  call  upon  you — to-morrow, 
dear  Mary?' 
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She  smiled  again  very  quietly,  and  replied  slowly  but  unhesitatingly :  *  I 
will  write  you  when  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  again.' 

He  would  have  taken  a  more  tender  farewell,  but  she  seemed  not  to  observe 
his  movements,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  alone. 

*  She  puzzles  me,  that 's  a  fact.  Mary  always  was  different  from  other  peo- 
ple. What  a  pretty,  lively  little  thing  she  was ;  but  she 's  faded  a  good  deal. 
Let  me  see,  how  old  is  she  now  ?  *  And  Mr,  Henry  Thayer,  who  was  slowly 
completing  his  toilet  on  the  morning  after  the  interview  we  have  just  related, 
paused  while  he  went  through  with  his  calculation.  He  sighed  as  he  finished 
the  reckoning,  but  whether  because  he  was  so  much  older  himself^  or  that  Mary 
was,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  determine.  ^  I  declare,'  he  continued  to  solilo- 
quize, *'  I  expected  a  scene,  knowing  her  temper,  but  her  coolness  upset  me. 
How  she  drew  herself  up  when  I  told  her  she  was  romantic.  She  is  a  queenly- 
looking  woman,  faith.  How  splendidly  she  would  look  in  a  drawing-room.  I 
really  wish  my  old  uncle  was  not  so  set  upon  my  marrying  that  black-a-moor, 
Maddie  Curtis.  I  do  n't  doubt  Mary  left  her  sister  rather  than  break  her  en- 
gagement with  me.  Tes,  she  must  have  done  so,  though  she  did  not  tell  me 
that  in  her  letter.'  He  smiled  as  he  said  half-aloud :  ^  Her  head  is  full  of 
romance,  or  she  would  never  have  thought  that  youthful  folly  was  to  interfere 
with  our  mutual  interests.  I  declare,  though  I  like  her  spirit  I 've  half  a 
mind  to  marry  her  in  spite  of  every  thing.' 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  bringing  a 
delicate  little  note,  deftly  sealed,  and  carefully  written.  Our  young  cQxcomb 
opened  it  eagerly.  He  saw  it  was  from  Mary,  and  augured  a  most  agreeable  con- 
clusion from  her  so  soon  redeeming  the  promise  of  the  evening  before.  His  imagin- 
ation, slightly  excited  by  the  idea  of  her  sacrificing  every  thing  for  him,  made  her 
missive  double  welcome.  However,  as  he  read  it,  more  than  once  his  confident 
smile  vanished.  Its  contents  were  brief,  though  couched  in  the  mildest  terms. 
It  was  a  polite  though  kind  avowal,  ^  that  whatever  tie  might  once  have  existed 
between  them,  time  and  the  judgment  that  time  brings  with  it,  had  entirely 
severed  it.'  It  concluded  by  saying  that  she  would  be  glad  to  regard  him  as  a 
friend,  but  under  no  circumstances  could  she  ever  view  him  in  any  other  Ivght 

This  was  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs.  He  read  the  note  again  and  again. 
At  first  he  imagined  it  written  through  pique,  but  its  quiet,  half-regretful  tone 
dissipated  that  idea.  Beside,  an  instinctive  feeling,  that  his  sudden  appearance 
had  not  produced  the  emotion  he  reckoned  upon,  haunted  him  with  a  disagree- 
able conviction  that  it  was  really  true  that  Mary  had  outgrown  her  affection  for  . 
him. 

*  The  tables  are  turned  upon  me,'  he  exclaimed  at  last    ^  Instead  of  jilting, 
I  am  jilted.    I  could  almost  laugh  at  the  whole  affair.' 

But  he  did  not  laugh.  On  the  contrary,  he  put  the  note  in  his  pocket-book 
with  an  unusually  reflective  air.  '  Well,  it  is  better  so,'  he  said  to  himself. 
'  She  has  good  sense :  she  always  had,  even  when  she  was  so  wild  and  gay 
years  ago,  when  we  were  children  together.'  And  the  remembrance  of  Mary, 
in  all  her  youthful  gayety  and  beauty,  and  of  his  own  boyish  affection  and  ad- 
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miration  for  her,  drew  from  him  perhaps  the  deep  sigh  with  which  he  uttered 
the  words :  '  I  did  lore  her ;  and  I  do  n*t  believe  I  shall  ever  care  so  much  for 
any  other  woman.' 

Let  us  not  censure  him  too  severely.  He  was  one  of  Uiose  characters  that 
are  made  by  the  circumstances  and  influences  that  surround  them.  He  had 
been  a  youth  of  generous  impulses,  but  without  fixed  principles.  He  had  loved 
Mary  sincerely,  and  as  deeply  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  one,  except  him- 
self. But  the  years  which  had  been  deepening  and  refining  her  nature  had 
l^en  spent  by  him  in  the  idle  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  indulgence  of  every 
fancy  that  crossed  a  mind  neither  deeply  nor  widely  cultivated.  He  had  adopted 
the  view  of  those  with  whom  his  life  had  been  spent,  when  he  learned  to  con- 
sider his  betrothal  to  Mary  a  youthful  folly,  to  be  repented  of  when  it  inter- 
fered with  his  material  interests.  The  fearless  independence  with  which  she 
had  set  at  naught  the  opinion  of  that  world,  where  nothing  is  so  much  depre- 
cated as  disregard  of  conventionalisms,  completed  the  alienation  of  that  poor 
heart  that  could  not  appreciate  such  a  soul  as  Mary  Gray's. 

CHAPTER  EIOHTH. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer^s  morning.  The  dew  yet  lay  on  the  grass  beneath 
the  elm-tree,  that  gave  its  only  picturesque  aspect  to  Mary^s  cottage.  The  robin, 
which  annually  built  its  nest  amid  the  branches,  flew  busily  in  and  out  of  the 
thick  foliage.  Nature  seemed  full  of  happy  and  animated  life.  Mary  herself^  in 
her  travelling-dress,  was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Her  trunks  packed, 
and  ready  for  a  long  journey,  filled  up  the  little  hall  behind  her.  She  was  tak- 
ing a  last  look  at  the  lowly  home,  endeared  to  her  by  many  associations  of  pain 
and  pleasure.  She  was  now  about  to  bid  farewell  to  some  of  her  humble  neigh- 
bors who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  many  a  small  perplexity,  where  little  services 
are  of  greater  value  to  the  receiver  than  they  can  be  to  the  giver. 

She  was  quite  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  it  being  still  very  early,  had 
several  hours  which  she  intended  to  devote  to  her  farewell  visits,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  to  the  Blanchard  MilL  She  had  in  her  hands  some  books  belonging 
to  Mr.  Steele,  which  she  had  determined  to  return  in  person,  knd  at  the  same  time 
acquaint  him  with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  fortunes.  Mary  had 
nol  seen  him  since  he  had  so  abruptly  parted  fit)m  her  three  months  before. 
She  had  heard  from  time  to  time  that  he  was  still  away,  and  indeed  she  did  not 
know  certainly  that  he  had  yet  returned.  She  resolved,  however,  that  she 
would  go  to  his  house,  and  if  he  were  not  there,  she  could  at  least  learn  his  ad- 
dress. She  felt  some  acknowledgment  due  to  him  for  his  great  and  continued 
kindness  to  her,  and  if  some  deeper  feeling  alternately  flushed  and  paled  her 
cheek,  vrho  shall  decide  its  nature  ?  She  did  not  herself  analyze  the  motives 
that  led  her,  now  walking  hurriedly,  now  lingering  slowly,  toward  the  home  of 
John  Steele. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  relate  how  Mary  came  to  be  in  this  new  situation. 
Soon  after  her  parting  with  Mr.  Thayer,  the  post-man  brought  her  a  letter  in 
an  unknown  hand.    She  opened  it  with  wonder,  and  read  the  following  lines : 
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*  Mt  Dsab  Miss  Gray,  or  rather  let  me  at  once  call  you  mj  dear  Mary :  I 
learn  through  an  old  firiend,  who  is  a  resident  of  your  town,  that  you  haye, 
since  losing  your  mother,  preferred  the  independence  of  self-support  to  idle  de- 
pendence upon  your  sister's  husband.  A  similar  exp'erience  in  my  own  life 
enables  me  to  readily  understand  and  respect  your  feelings.  And  as  an  old 
and  intimate  friend  of  your  departed  father,  I  think  I  may  express  my  regard 
for  you  without  ceremony. 

'  I  hare  not  seen  you  since  you  were  a  child,  as  I  remember,  full  of  spirit 
and  animation,  and  very  like  your  dear  father.  My  habits  as  a  confirmed  inva- 
lid have  made  me  negligent  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with -your  family, 
but  I  hear  of  you  with  renewed  and  great  interest,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
interest  have  concluded  to  make  you  a  proposal  to  come  and  live  with  me. 

*'  It  is  scarcely  desirable  or  pleasant  for  a  young  woman  to  be  entirely  alone, 
isolated  from  all  fiunily  ties ;  and  as  your  sister  is  in  Europe,  I  think  such  must 
be  now  your  condition.  I  live  very  quietly,  with  one  servant,  who  takes  the 
most  fidthful  care  of  me ;  but  it  would  cheer  my  monotonous  life  to  see  daily  a 
bright  young  &ce  and  hear  a  cheery  youthful  voice  in  my  quiet  rooms. 

*K  you  wish  to  make  yourself  quite  independent,  I  will  not  object  to  your 
doing  60  in  any  way  you  think  proper,  but  I  think  it  might  be  a  mutual  benefit 
and  pleasure  for  us  to  live  under  the  same  roof   Very  truly, 

*  Mabqabbt  Stokc* 

Mary  distinctly  remembered  Aunt  Margaret,  as  she  called  her  in  her  child- 
hood*—a  tall,  hard-featured,  but  most  kindly  maiden  lady,  whom  she  had  often 

visited  when  living  with  her  mother  in  the  village  of  A  .    It  is  needless  to 

say  that  Mary  was  very  glad  to  accept  this  kind  and  opportune  offer.  And  she 

immediately  set  about  preparations  for  her  final  departure  from  G   She 

was,  however,  ambitious  to  first  finish  the  large  amount  of  drawing  and  writing 
Mr.  Steele  had  left  for  her.  She  resolved  to  perform  it  in  the  very  best  manner, 
as  it  was  the  last  she  would  probably  ever  do  for  him.  But  it  took  her  longer 
than  she  had  anticipated,  though  she  bent  over  it  with  untiring  industry  and 
perseverance. 

Spring  deepened  into  summer  as  she  labored,  and  its  beauty  and  glow 
seemed  to  pass  into  Mary's  &ce  as  the  days  glided  on.  She  had  never  felt 
happier.  From  the  hour  in  which  she  had  discovered  that  she  had  been  loving 
a  shadow,  an  ideal,  who  wore  the  outward  semblance  of  a  lover,  but  was  in- 
vested with  graces  and  virtues  that  grew  out  of  her  own  fancy,  a  new  light 
broke  upon  her  heart.  She  realized  that  she  had  loved,  as  most  do  in  youth, 
from  the  necessity  of  an  affectionate  nature,  not  from  that  spiritual  affinity  that 
gives  to  love  its  attribute  of  immortality.  She  remembered  with  a  smile  the 
boyish  devotion,  the  youthful  beauty  and  grace  that  had  enchanted  her  imagi- 
nation, and  which  she  had  invested  with  qualities,  that  made  her  faithfulness 
only  a  just  tribute  to  his  manliness.  When  she  met  him,  after  their  long 
separation,  it  needed  no  lengthened  intercourse  to  show  her  that  they  had 
grown  fiur,  very  far  apart ;  that  whatever  had  brought  them'  once  together 
had  fled  with  the  evanescent  glow  of  youth.  This  man,  perfect  as  he  was  in  all 
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exterior  graces,  lacked  that  inner  manhood  that  could  alone  satisfy  the  deeper 
wants  of  her  maturer  heart.  She  wanted  companionship  for  her  intellect, 
generosity  of  soul  and  nohility  of  mind  for  her  moral  nature ;  and  a  heart 
whose  full  and  entire  affection  was  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  an  immortal 
being. 

Insensibly  she  contrasted  the  artificial  graces  of  her  first  lover  with  the 
noble  simplicity  of  the  second.  He  who  had  never  known  a  base  thought,  or 
been  moved  by  an  unworthy  feeling ;  who  lived  nobly  for  others,  while  he  ac- 
cepted as  his  due  the  results  of  talent,  energy  and  ambition. 

So  vanished  the  illusion  of  a  first  love  from  the  fancy  of  Mary  Gray.  Alone 
through  the  summer  days  she  bent  over  her  writing-table.  And  while  her 
hand  filled  swiftly  with  graceful  characters  the  page  before  her,  or  poised  skil- 
fully the  pencil  or  the  crayon,  her  fancies  fled  into  the  mists  of  the  past,  to 
give  place  to  true  because  more  real  pictures  of  the  future.  And  thus  a 
serene  light  deepened  in  her  thoughtful  eyes  as  she  unconsciously  drew  nearer 
the  threshold  of  a  fairer  life  than  any  she  had  yet  known. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  Mary  herself,  as  we  left  her  pursuing  her  long  walk. 
She  had  arrived  at  the  ^  Mill,*  had  entered  the  little  counting-room,  as  no  one 
answered  her  knock,  and  was  sitting  down  to  rest  She  sat  there  thinking  over 
the  eras  in  her  life, which  these  visits  to  the  'Mill'  had  so  curiously  separated. 
The  first,  as  a  careless  girl,  absorbed  in  hen  first  illusion ;  the  second,  as  a 
weary  and  care-worn  woman,  struggling  with  an  unrelenting  world ;  and  now 
the  third,  when  having  solved  the  problem  of  self-support  and  out-grown  her 
youthful  prejudices  and  illusions,  she  came  there  self-reliant  but  no  longer 
haughty,  glad  but  no  longer  firivolous,  true  to  herself  and  to  her  noblest  se]£ 

As  she  sat  thus  meditating,  she  began  to  be  surprised  at  the  stillness  that 
reigned  around.  At  last  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  hastily  entered.  Mary  im- 
mediately accosted  him,  though  she  saw  from  his  countenance  and  manner  that 
something  imusual  had  occurred 

*  Has  Mr.  Steele  retin-ned  home  yet  ?  * 

*  Mr.  Steele ! '  replied  the  man  eyeing  Mary  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe 
that  any  one  could  be  so  ignorant  as  to  ask  such  a  question ;  *  why,  don't  you 
know  Mr.  Steele  was  brought  home  as  good  as  dead  this  morning  ?  He  was 
knocked  down  by  the  cars  and  hurt  very  bad,  very  bad  indeed.' 

He  went  on  as  if  he  must,  like  the  *  ancient  mariner,'  tell  his  story  in  de- 
spite of  himself.  '  They  say  there  was  a  child  on  the  track,  and  he  ran  to 
snatch  it  away,  and  got  a  blow  on  the  head.  He  was  brought  home  like  one 
dead,  and  has  took  no  notice  since.  The  doctor  be  a  going  to  cut  open  his 
head,  or  something  or  other ;  and  every  body  has  been  sent  off  from  the  house, 
for  there  are  lots  of  folks  round.  Our  folks  here  think  a  deal  of  Mr.  Steele,  I 
•  tell  ye.' 

Mary  had  become  deathly  pale  during  this  narrative,  but  she  recovered  her- 
self by  a  violent  effort,  and  asked  the  man  to  point  out  the  house.  She  found 
herself  in  firont  of  it,  she  hardly  knew  how  or  why. 

The  door  stood  wide  open,  probably  on  account  of  the  heat.  A  profound 
stillness  reigned  around.   She  entered  without  ringing,  and  seated  herself  in  a 
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room,  the  door  of  which  also  stood  open.  This  room  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of 
library  or  study.  Books  and  papers  lay  on  every  table,  and  almost  every 
chair.  Models  and  drawing  of  machines  were  also  st^attered  about,  in  that 
confusion  which  characterizes  a  room  devoted  exclusively  to  a  gentleman^s  use. 
M aiy  noted  all  these  things  without  being  aware  of  it,  though  she  remembered 
it  afterward. 

She  had  not  sat  there  long  when  she  became  aware  that  persons  were  mov- 
ing softly  about  in  the  rooms  above.  Presently  some  one  came  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  called  in  a  low  voice : 

'  Hallo  there !  is  there  any  one  that  can  come  up  and  help  Dr.  Slake?  He 
wants  the  house-keeper.' 

At  this  summons  the  house-keeper,  who,  it  seems,  was  sitting  in  a  back- 
room, came  forward  into  the  entry.  Mary  also  came  to  the  door  of  the  room. 
The  house-keeper  was  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  though  all  in 
a  suppressed  way,  as  if  she  had  been  compelled  to  silence.  She  was  evidently 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  that  required  presence  of  mind. 

'  What  do  you  wish  for said  Mary. 

*  We  only  want  some  one  to  hold  his  hands  while  the  operation  is  going  on. 
You  see  he  do  n*t  know  any  thing  now,  but  if  he  should  revive  he  might  put 
his  hands  up  and  interfere  with  us.  I  can't  do  it,  for  the  doctor  needs  my  as- 
sistance in  other  ways,'  was  the  reply  to  Mary's  anxious  inquiry. 

*  Can  I  be  of  any  service  ? '  said  Mary. 

Oh  I  yes,  miss.  Any  one  could  do  what  we  want.  You  need  not  look  at 
us,'  he  continued,  seeing  her  hesitate.  ^AU  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  sit 
down  by  the  couch,  and  hold  his  hands ;  and  if  he  comes  to,  which  is  n't 
likely,  give  him  a  little  water.' 

Mary  looked  about  her.  There  was  no  one  to  do  this  small  service,  and  he 
might  never  know  she  had  been  there.  She  felt  a  little  natural  hesitation  as 
she  followed  the  surgeon's  assistant  into  the  room,  but  when  she  saw  Steele, 
his  thick  hair  matted  with  blood,  and  his  &ce  pale  as  marble,  she  forgot  every 
thing  but  his  danger,  and  the  thought  that  she  could  be  of  some  use  in  the 
emergency. 

It  seemed  to  Mary  that  she  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  wounded 
man  an  hour,  trying  not  to  hear  the  whispers  of  the  surgeons,  or  see  the  gleam 
of  their  instruments,  when  all  at  once,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the 
patient  ox>ened  his  eyes,  and  looked  directly  at  her.  A  sudden  fear  shot 
through  her  heart,  lest  he  should  be  agitated  by  her  unexpected  presence,  but 
instead  of  appearing  astonished,  a  faint  smile  passed,  like  a  ray  of  light,  over 
his  face. 

•Ahl'  said  Dr.  BUke  cheerfully,  *  you've  done  nobly  I  It's  all  right. 
Hold  this  glass  of  water  to  his  lips,  miss,  if  you  please.' 

Mary  did  as  she  was  requested,  but  he  only  tasted  it,  and  seemed  about  to 
speak. 

*  Do  n't  talk,'  said  Dr.  Blake  to  him.  *  You  have  been  badly  hurt,  but  will 
do  nicely  if  you  keep  quiet,  and  do  n't  bring  on  inflammation,'  and  he  finished 
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binding  up  his  |Mitient*s  head  with  the  dexterity  of  one  accustomed  to  such 
accidents. 

In  spite  of  the  surgeon^s  adjurations,  however,  Steele  attempted  to  raise  his 
head.  *  Am  I  dreaming?'  he  said  *  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened?* 
But  still  he  clung  to  Mary's  hand,  as  if  he  expected  she  would  melt  away  like 
a  vision. 

Again  the  doctor  began  to  enjoin  silence ;  but  the  sick  man,  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture,  fixed  his  inquiring  ^es  on  Mary. 

She  saw  something  must  be  done  to  quiet  him,  and  involuntarily  bending 
over  him,  said  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  she  could  assume:  * Tou  are  really  badly 
hurt,  and  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  very  calm.  The  doctor  has  been  dress- 
ing the  wound,'  she  continued  with  a  slight  shudder. 

*  And  you  ? '  he  said. 

'  I  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  and  as  there  was  no  one  here  to  wait  upon 
the  surgeon,  I  came  in  to  hold  your  hands.  *  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  some 
other  time.' 

Still  he  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied.  Still  he  clung  to  the  little  hand  that 
lay  upon  his. 

*  You  will  not  leave  me  ? '  he  whispered  fidntly .  '  Not  yet,  I  mean,'  as  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  request  dawned  upon  his  mind.  *  If  I  am  gotng 
to  die,  you  will  stay  with  me,  won't  you  ? ' 

It  was  almost  more  than  Mary  could  bear  to  hear  this  strong  man,  a  few 
hours  before  full  of  pride  and  life,  now  pleading  feebly  like  a  child  not  to  be 
left  alone  in  his  suffering. 

The  doctor,  however,  had  heard  the  last  remark,  and  interrupted  him. 
*  0  my  good  fellow  I  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet,  that  is,  if  jmx  '11  only  stop 
talking,  and  try  to  sleep.  Here  take  these  drops,  they  '11  quiet  you,  I  warrant' 

But  he  would  not  take  the  drops,  till  Mary  smiling  faintly,  for  she  became 
conscious  of  the  embarrassment  of  her  situation,  and  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  exhaustion  consequent  on  all  she  had  undergone,  whispered  in  his  ear :  *  I 
must  leave  you  naw^  but  I  will  come  again.' 

He  still  looked  uneasy,  though  he  did  not  speak,  and  still  refused  the  drops. 

Then  Mary,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  took  the  glass  firom  the  doctor's  hands, 
who  turned  away  to  collect  his  instruments,  and  with  a  playfhl  air  of  com- 
mand, motioned  him  to  drink  it  He  obeyed,  and  then  stooping  down  she 
swiftly  and  softly  pressed  his  lips,  and  left  the  room. 

When  the  surgeon  came  down-stairs,  half-an-hour  after,  he  found  Mary 
still  there.  To  her  inquiries  he  replied :  *  That  his  patient  was  doing  well ;  had 
fallen  asleep ;  and  if  no  inflammation  set  in,  would  soon  be  out  of  danger.  He 
must  have  as  little  mental  excitement  as  possible,  until  the  wound  begins  to 
heal.  After  that  there  will  be  no  danger.  His  sister,  I  presume,'  concluded 
the  man  of  science,  carelessly  nodding  to  Mary. 

*  No,'  she  replied  somewhat  haughtily,  though  she  could  not  help  slightly 
blushing. 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  curiously  for  a  moment,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  pursue  the  subject 
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^She  ought  to  be  some  relation,  I'm  sure,'  now  interrupted  Hie  house- 
ke^)er,  who  had  been  kindly  giving  to  Mary  the  refreshment  she  stood  in  need 

*  for  she  be  as  like  Mr.  Steele  as  two  peas ! ' 

It  would  have  puzzled  a  very  acute  observer  to  discover  in  what  this  extra- 
ordinary likeness  consisted ;  and  in  after-days  this  innocent  remark  become  a 
great  source  of  amusement  to  Mr.  Steele  himsel£  Just  now,  however,  very 
little  heed  was  given  to  it  As  Mary  rose  to  go,  and  the  doctor's  chaise  was 
brou^t  round  to  the  door,  he  offered  to  take^her  into  town  with  him.  This 
plan  was  gratefully  accepted  by  Mary,  who  really  felt  unable  to  walk. 

CHAPTER  NINTH. 

Mr  story  draws  rapidly  to  a  conclusion.   Mary  was  of  course  obliged  to 

delay  for  a  week  or  two  her  defftirture  from  Q  .   And  daily,  to  the  delight 

of  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  a  carnage  drove  up  to  Mary's  door ; 
sent  by  Mr.  $teele  to  bring  her,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Lovell,  jko  the  secret, 
though  concealed  joy  of  the  latter,  to  the  factory  village  of  Blanchard  Mills. 

Let  us  close  with  two  scenes  from  the  lives  that  were  henceforth  to  flow  on 
together. 

John  Steele  is  sitting  in  an  old-&shioned  easy-chair,  resting  his  head  against 
the  cushion  Mary  has  just  arranged  for  him.  The  contrast  of  his  black  hair 
makes  him  look  even  paler  than  he  is ;  but 'a  quiet  smile  gleams  in  his  eyes,  and 
illumines  all  his  face  with  tender  light.  These  eyes  are  fixed  on  Mary,  as  if 
he  could  never  tire  of  gazing  on  her,  while  she  herself  bends  her  glowing  face 
over  the  sketch  she  is  making  at  a  little  stand,  a  short  distance  off. 

The  summer  air,  all  alive  with  the  hum  of  insects,  warm  with  the  glow  of 
sunshine,  and  sweet  with  the  breath  of  new-mown  hay,  steals  in  and  out  of  the 
open  window  in  soft  zephyrs ;  as  if  to  shyly  enjoy  the  sight  of  such  perfect 
human  happiness. 

'I  wish  you  would  put  away  that  paper  and  pencil,  Mary,  and  come  here 
and  talk  to  me,'  said  the  occupant  of  the  easy-chair. 

Not  a  word  in  reply ;  but  Mary  looked  up  at  the  eager  face,  and  then  down 
again  on  her  paper,  as  if  entirely  unconscious  of  its  expression  of  half-vexa- 
tion. 

*  What  provoking  ways  you  have,  you  sprite  I  Tou  have  been  sitting  there 
two  hours  at  least  without  appearing  to  know  whether  I  am  in  the  room  or  not,' 
he  continued,  smiling. 

'  I 've  sat  here  ten  minutes,'  answered  Mary  with  perfect  gravity,  but  with- 
out moving. 

Another  pause,  and  then  he  murmured  in  a  semi-audible  tone :  *  If  you 
do  n't  come  here  I'll  have  the  head-ache,  and  that  will  be  the  worst  thing  pos- 
sible to  happen  to  me  I ' 

Mary  laughed,  rose,  and  coming  up  to  him,  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  before 
him,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  smiling,  radiant  face.  '  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  been  doing,  you  horrible  tyrant  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you,  it 
will  make  you  so  vain ! '  she  said. 

^  Heaven  knows  there  is  not  much  danger  of  my  being  vain  under  your 
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tuition,'  was  the  reply  to  this,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a  grimace. 
*  But  what  is  it  f  Why  did  you  betake  yourself  to  that  stand  and  act  the 
statue  for  half-a-day  V 

*  I 'm  not  a  statue,  and  you'll  see  I 've  plenty  of  life,  if  you  keep  on  scold- 
ing and  tyrannizing  over  me  in  this  way.  Sir  1  Well,  I  'ye  been  making  a 
sketch  of  you.  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  never  look  as  well  again,  and 
I  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  the  favorable  moment,'  said  Mary  jestingly. 

He  looked  very  much  please^  but  did  not  answer,  except  by  stroking  back 
the  waves  of  glossy  hair  that  fell  over  her  brow.  *  Beside,'  she  went  on,  *  I 
wanted  something  to  remind  me  of  you  when  I  am  with  Aunt  Margaret ! 
You  know  I  am  going  to-morrow.' 

*  And  must  you  go  to-morrate  f '  he  pleaded. 

*'  Indeed  I  must.   What  will  Aunt  Margaret  think  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  believe  she  will  be  much  displeased  when  she  knows  what  you 
are  delaying  for.  Aunt  Margaret  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  She  likes  me, 
Mary,'  he  said  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Mary  looked  at  him.  A  new  thought  flashed  through  her  mind.  He  was 
the  person  who  had  told  Aunt  Margaret  her  situation.  It  was  to  him  she  was 
after  all  indebted  for  the  protection  which  this  new  home  had  offered  to  her. 

He  read  her  thoughts  in  the  open  &ce,  and  replied  to  them  with  serious 
fondness.       shall  now  protect  you,  my  Mary,  my  wife  that  will  be.' 

One  more  scene.  They  are  married.  John  Steele  has  taken  Mary  from 
Aunt  Margaret's  cottage  to  the  stately  dwelling  that  she  will  henceforth  call 
home. 

Steele  is  sitting  in  his  library,  reading  the  evening  paper,  and  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  observe  his  wife's  entrance.  She  is  in  full  dress,  for  they  are  to  at- 
tend a  grand  lev6e  that  night,  where  Mary  will  meet  many  an  old  acquaintance ; 
among  others  Henry  Thayer  and  his  rich  wife,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Miles  and  her 
sister,  for  they  have  returned  to  O  since  Mary's  marriage. 

*  Do  you  like  my  dress  ? '  said  Mary,  as  she  playfully  pulled  away  the  paper 
from  his  face.  '  You  never  saw  me  in  a  ball-dress  before,  you  know,  Mr. 
Steele.' 

He  looked  at  her  admiringly  and  fondly.  She  wore  a  blue  dress  of  some 
airy  texture,  and  white  roses  were  twined  in  her  brown  hair. 

*What  is  it?'  he  said  curiously  after  a  short  inspection  of  her,  as  she 
laughingly  turned  round  and  round  that  he  might  view  her  on  all  sides.  '  It 
looha  like  a  cloud,  or  a  piece  of  blue  sky  made  up  by  a  fashionable  dress-maker. 
And  are  those  real  roses  in  your  hair  f ' 

'  Do  n't  be  too  curious,  Sir,'  she  exclaimed  retreating  a  step  as  he  appeared 
about  to  touch  her  dress. 

Oh !  I 'm  not  to  touch  you  while  in  that  airy  costume.  Tou  are  afraid  of 
its  falling  to  pieces,  I  suppose.  Well,  hold  out  your  arms  at  a  safe  distance, 
then.  I  hope  they  do  n't  partake  of  the  fragile  nature  of  that  cloud  you  call  a 
dress,  and  let  me  put  these  baubles  on ! ' 
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So  saying  he  took  from  a  casket  that  stood  on  the  table  beside  him  two 
bracelets,  which  he  clasped  on  the  delicate  white  arms  extended  to  him. 

'Here,  take  the  rest  of  the  things,  and  put  them  on  yourself^  for  I 'm  sure  I 
do  n't  know  where  they  belong,'  he  said  as  he  handed  her  the  casket 

'Why,  John  Steele,'  said  the  astonished  Mary,  'these are  diamonds,  real 
diamonds/^  her  eyes  sparkling  with  all  the  delight  of  a  genuine  woman. 
'What  an  extravagant  man  you  are ! ' 

He  smiled.  '  Well,  I  dare  say  it  is  an  evidence  of  my  plebeian  origin  and 
tastes,  but  I  fancied  knowing  my  wife  was  not  only  the  loveliest  woman  in 
G  ^  but  the  best-dressed.' 

She  forgot  all  about  her  precious  dress,  and  came  up  to  him  putting  her 
hands  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and  looking  straight  into  his  eyes,  she  said : 
'  I  love  and  respect  you,  my  husband,  not  because  you  are  the  wealthiest  man 
in  this  great  town,  honored  by  every  one  in  it,  but  because  you  are  the  best 
and  noblest  in  all  the  world.' 

Let  us  leave  them  in  their  home ;  rich  in  mutual  affection,  honored  in  hun- 
dreds of  lowly  hearts  that  they  have  blessed  by  wise  kindness,  and  walking 
hand-in-hand  toward  the  eternal  home ! 


THE  BULLFINCH. 

BT     PITZ-JAMK8  0*BBIBK. 
I. 

MB.    K  A  M  M. 

These  is  a  certain  portion  of  Crosby-street  that  smells  of  theatre.  I  will 
not  malign  that  narrow-fare  by  insinuating  that  it  smells  of  nothing  else,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  conscious  of  stables,  and  toward  the  lower  end  is  slightly 
tinctured  with  tenement-house.  But  the  particular  locality  to  which  I  allude  is 
odorous  of  the  buskin  and  the  boards.  Two  of  our  largest  theatres,  if  I  may 
say  80,  '  back '  on  this  quarter  with  great  unsightly  brick-walls  pierced  with 
little  lightless  windows ;  and  stage-doors,  roimd  which  shiftless  supernumeraries 
loaf  all  day,  holding  converse  with  the  Cerberus  that  serves  as  door-keeper, 
whose  surliness,  although  proof  against  music,  may  be  overcome  without  diffi- 
culty by  coin. 

At  night  these  same  stage-doors  are  interesting  studies.  Here  you  may  see, 
in  the  sort  of  watchman's  box  that  serves  as  ante-chamber  to  the  theatre,  the 
patient  actor  out  of  employment,  who  has  just  sent  in  his  name  to  the  manager 
with  a  view  to  engagement,  and  who,  poor  devil,  is  fobbed  off  with  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  applications  can  only  be  received  by  letter.  You  may  always 
see  three  or  four  mysterious  hobbedehoys  lounging  about  the  door  and  talking 
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with  the  door-keeper,  or  writing  on  the  walls  with  pencil  aimless  slanders  on 
rival  supers  or  other  members  of  their  acquaintance.  Here  at  slight  intervals 
take  place  the  rushing  exit  and  equally  rapid  entrance  of  the  'dresser '  to  the 
theatre,  bearing  on  his  return  sundry  liquids  for  the  refireshment  of  the  emi- 
nent artists  performing  within.  Now  the  door  opens  and  out  comes  the  gas- 
boy  with  a  pan  of  charcoal,  which,  to  avoid  danger  of  fire,  has  to  be  lighted  on 
the  side-walk,  and  which  in  ten  minutes  more  will  represent  the  flaming  logs 
that  blaze  in  the  huge  fire-place  of  the  tapestry-chamber  in  the  lordly  mansion 
of  the  Baron  Hugh  de  Brass.  Here,  at  a  later  hour,  a  short  time  before  the 
performance  closes,  you  may  behold  one  or  two  young  swells  lounging  up  and 
down  the  side-walk,  smoking  cigars  and  watching  the  stage-door  uneasily  as  it 
opens  and  shuts.  In  a  little  while  you  will  see  Fannie  Caracole  and  Mary 
Paragon,  both  friends  and  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  como  out,  glance  up 
and  down  the  street  and  presently  be  joined  by  the  swells,  with  whom  they 
will  go  o£f  to  supper.  If  you  were  in  the  common  dressing-room  of  the  ballet- 
women  after  the  two  girls  have  gone,  you  would  be  edified  by  the  remarks  of 
their  companions  on  their  superior  style  of  dress,  and  the  ironical  surprise  as 
to  how  they  did  it  on  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

Here,  too,  once  and  again,  you  may  witness  a  sadder  procession  than  that  of 
hearty  and  reckless  young  men  marching  oflf  to  oysters  and  champagne  with  a 
couple  of  theatre-women.  For  one  of  the  theatres  is  devoted  to  circus  perform- 
ances, and  it  may  be  that  suddenly  you  will  hear  a  vague  murmur  run  through 
the  street,  an  inarticulate  warning  of  disaster ;  and  be  hurried  along  to  the 
stage-door  by  a  sudden  stream  of  curious  loungers,  and  after  listening  to 
whispered  rumors  of  accident  spoken  in  under-breaths  among  the  idlers  out- 
side, you  will  see  the  stage-door  open,  the  crowd  give  way,  and,  tenderly  borne 
in  the  arms  of  his  companions,  the  dying  acrobat  pass  to  the  carriage  in  waiting 
with  closed  eyes,  white  face  shining  with  the  dews  of  death,  and  one  leg  and 
one  arm  hanging  loose  and  broken  I 

Pretty  nearly  opposite  to  one  of  these  theatres,  some  time  since,  there  was  a 
small  shop,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Charles  Eamm,  theatrical  boot  and  shoe-maker. 
Mr.  Kamm's  establishment  was  of  limited  dimensions,  and  was  inserted  between 
two  larger  houses,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  w^dering  about  for  a  loca- 
tion and  crept  into  the  first  chink  it  could  find.  I'he  sparseness  of  interior  ac- 
commodation may  perhaps  account  for  such  an  amount  of  Mr.  Kamm's  stock 
splurging  out  on  the  pavement.  It  seemed  as  if  the  little  shop  had  been 
squeezed  so  tight  by  the  two  big  houses  that  it  had  burst  There  was  a  glass- 
case  on  the  side-walk  which  seemed  much  larger  than  the  house  from  which  it 
was  popularly  supposed  to  emerge  every  morning,  and  to  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  presume  it  was  consigned  at  night,  which  was  filled  with  articles  of 
cunning  workmanship.  Here  it  was  that  the  genius  of  Eamm  was  visible. 
Boys  spent  hours  gazing  with  open  mouths  at  the  treasures  contained  in  that 
repository  of  art.  There  were  long  yellow  boots  with  red  heels,  that  were  so 
muscular  about  the  calves  that  they  looked  as  if  they  could  walk  by  themselves, 
and  were  so  dainty  in  the  finish,  and  high  in  the  instep,  that  they  seemed  as  if 
they  were  equal  to  avoiding  every  muddy  crossing  or  slushy  kennel  in  the 
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city;  Then  there  were  nice  little  white  satin  slippers,  embroidered  with  gold^ 
that  called  up  visions  of  constellations  of  tiny  feet,  all  flashing  into  air  at  a  cer- 
tain chord  given  by  the  orchestra,  and  gradually  alluring  the  eye  to  white 
petals  of  crinoline  which  blossomed  about  a  perfect  garden  of  rosy  faces  and 
budding  bosoms.  Stalking  grimly  among  those  dainty  works  of  art  were  grim 
russets.  Such  are  to  be  found  under  the  green-wood  tree  carousing  in  the  law- 
less security  of  the  forest,  or  intercepting  the  incautious  wanderer  in  the  wood- 
lands and  remorselessly  plundering  him  of  his  money  and  jewels.  Neither 
were  the  emasculate  pumps  of  the  male  dancer  wanting.  The  fellow  with  large 
feminine  hips,  imperfectly  disguised  by  a  scanty  tunic  of  velvet ; '  pasty  hair 
that  is  a  revolt  against  manhood  ;  horrid,  sexless  smile  ever  sitting  on  his  lips, 
while  he  bounds  and  twirls,  and  whose  would-be  passionate  pursuit  of  the 
danseuse  is  such  a  mockery  of  love  that  it  makes  every  man's  blood  run  cold  to  • 
look  at  it  All  these  elegant  varieties  of  the  shoes  and  boots  that  tread  the 
mimic  world  were  to  be  seen  in  Charles  Eamm*s  glass-case.  Did  you  want  a 
Roman  sandal,  or  a  Turkish  slipper,  or  an  Irish  brogan,  Eamm  was  equal  to 
the  feat,  and  would  turn  you  out  either  as  perfectly  as  if  he  owned  the  book  of 
fiishion-plates  of  the  time  of  Roscius,  and  had  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  shores 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  or  digging  turf  on  the  bog  of  Allen. 

Charles  Kamm,  personally,  was  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  of  the  Teu- 
tonic type,  although  bom  in  this  country,  with  long  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a 
slender,  well-knit  figure  which  was  not  disimproved  by  the  fact  of  his  belong- 
ing to  a  society  of  Turners.  Kamm  did  a  nice  profitable  business  for  the 
theatres.  He  made  boots,  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Belvidere,  the  popular  light 
comedian  at  the  Mulberry  Theatre — and  Belvidere  was  not  easily  satisfied,  let 
me  tell  you.  Belvidere  had  a  mce  foot,  and  would  no  more  have  had  a  hair's 
breadth  of  his  instep  concealed  than  he  would  have  submitted  to  decapitation. 
Eamm  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and  'expended  himself  on  Belvidere,  who 
was  not  alone  a  very  handsome  man,  but  an  immense  favorite  with  tbe  public. 
The  boots  that  he  made  for  Belvidere  were  pictures.  The  wrinkles  came 
exactly  in  the  right  place.  The  heels  tapered  beautifully.  The  spring  under 
the  hollow  of  the  instep  rendered  the  foot  equal  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Arab 
test,  and  would  permit  water  to  run  beneath  without  wetting  it.  But  when  he 
came  to  embroidery,  Eamm  displayed  himself.  He  had  all  the  invention  of 
Gnum,  whose  fioral  designs  for  natural  intricacy  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  impossible  golden  and*  scarlet  flowers  that  wandered  over  the  feet  and  ran 
carelessly  up  the  calves  of  his  boots,  were  not  to  be  surpassed.  On  leather  he 
was  great,  but  when  he  came  to  satin,  he  was  without  parallel.  He  created  a 
new  Flora.  The  glowing  blossoms  thftt  crept  over  his  court-shoes  had  no 
similitude  in  nature,  and  I  think  privately,  that  nature  was  the  worse  for  it. 

I  have  said  that  Eamm  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  It  was  good 
to  see  him  at  the  theatre  on  the  nights  of  first  performances,  to  which  he  had 
of  course  contributed  the  great  Belvidere's  boots.  He  was  always  there  before 
the  curtain  drew  up,  and  sat  in  the  back-row  of  the  parquette,  where  he  was 
presently  joined  by  Umber  the  scene-painter,  an  amiable  little  man,  with  a 
charming  feeling  for  color,  ancl*  a  thick,  shaggy  kind  of  voice,  as  if  his  throat 
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was  lined  with  frieze  and  the  sound  had  brought  away  some  of  the  wool  with 
it  Umber  naturally  enough  came  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  scenery,  but  Kanmi 
was  there  to  behold  the  triumph  of  his  boots.  When  Belyidere  appeared,  it 
was  not  the  actor  that,  in  Kamm's  mind,  received  the  plauditory  greetings,  but 
the  boots.  Kamm's  criticisms  terminated  at  Belvidere's  knees.  All  above  that 
was  a  blank.  A  pair  of  boots  impassioned,  a.pair  of  boots  in  a  state  of  virtuous 
indignation,  a  pair  of  boots  drunk,  a  pair  of  boots  penitent,  and  at  last  a  pair 
of  boots  married,  was  all  that  Eamm  beheld  during  the  performance.  If  the 
boots  were  called  before  the  curtain,  Kamm  was  proud,  and  after  having  his 
quiet  glass  of  lager  with  Umber,  over  which  each  would  talk  of  his  own  per- 
formances, the  one  on  canvas,  the  other  on  leather,  the  pleased  boot-maker 
would  retire  to  his  solitary  little  shop  in  Crosby-street  and  go  to  bed  peacefully 
with  Bully  hanging  in  his  cage  by  his  bed-side. 

Bully  was  the  great  solace  of  the  boot-maker^s  lonely  life.  When  he  was  at 
work  during  the  day-time  on  splendid  fabrics  of  Cordovan  leather,  knightly 
l^gings  and  kingly  buskins.  Bully,  hanging  near  by  in  a  pretty  little  cage, 
constructed  after  the  model  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  where  the  water-bottle  occupied 
the  principal  drawing-room,  and  the  hemp-seed  was  kept  in  the  best  bed-room, 
cheered  Kamm^s  solitude  with  pretty  little  melodies,  slow  German  waltzes  and 
volk's  lied  whistled  in  those  low  plaintive  notes  peculiar  to  the  piping  bull- 
finch. For  Bully,  as  my  reader  has  guessed  before  now,  was  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  rosy-breasted,  slate-backed,  jetty-crested,  fiimiliar  little  birds 
that  are  so  friendly  and  affectionate  to  those  that  pet  them,  and  who  learn  with 
facility  to  whistle  certain  kinds  of  mild  melodies  of  a  not  very  complicated  cha- 
racter. 

Kamm's  bullfinch  was  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  He  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of.  the  shop,  issuing  from  his  cage  at  will  and  roaming  through  the 
wildemess  of  scraps  of  leather,,  bits  of  wax,  balls  of  thread,  books  of  gold-leaf, 
morsels  of  resplendent  lace,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  that  crowd  the  work- 
shop of  a  theatrical  boot-maker.  He  delighted  principally  in  accumulating 
those  bristles  which  are  attached  to  the  waxed  threads  with  which  leather-work 
is  sewed,  and  when  he  had  picked  up  a  sufficient  quantity  in  his  bill,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  make  a  nest  with  them  in  Kamm*s  hair.  As  this  was  in- 
variably a  fruitless  operation,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  con- 
soled himself  for  his  failure  by  whistling  'Life  let  us  cherish '  in  rather  a  solemn 
and  dirge-like  manner,  to  the  great  delight  of  Kamm,  in  whose  opinion  the  per- 
formance was  superior  to  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  Vieuxtemps  on  the  violin 
or  Gottschalk  on  the  piano.  Tender  and  affectionate  to  his  master  as  Bully 
was,  and  docile  as  he  proved  himself  in  learning  those  tunes  which  the  yoimg 
boot-maker  whistled  to  him  over  and  over  again  while  he  worked  at  his  trade 
there  was  one  streak  of  rebellion  in  the  red-breasted  pet.  He  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  art  to  whistle  the  sweet  old  air  of  '  Roslyn  Castle,'  which  was  a 
particular  favorite  with  Eamm.  All  day  long  the  boot-maker  would  slowly 
and  laboriously  whistle  the  first  bars  of  the  plaintive  old  strain,  weaving  his 
head  backward  and  forward  so  as  to  impress  the  time  on  the  bird,  and  Bully, 
after  paying  profound  attention,  would,  when  his  master  had  concluded,  strike 
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up  with  an  air  of  cool  satisfaction,  PleyePs  German  hymn,  or  *  God  Save  the 
Emperor.'  This  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  his  favorite,  was  a  source  of  consider- 
able annoyance  to  Kamm,  and  he  occasionally  used  to  break  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion with  his  feathered  pupil,  and  storm  at  him,  so  that  the  poor  lightened  bird 
would  retreat  to  his  cage  and  sullenly  sit  there  for  hours,  until  his  master  re- 
lented and  proclaimed  an  armistice  by  a  low,  affectionate  whistle. 

II. 

CINDERELLA. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  Autumn,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  theatrical 
season,  when  Kamm,  whose  book  overflowed  with  orders  from  the  various 
actors,  was  busy  at  work  on  a  pair  of  young  Marlowe  boots  for  Mr.  Belvidere, 
with  the  bullfinch  perched  on  bis  shoulder,  croaking  like  a  diminutive  raven, 
or  arranging  his  feathers  with  great  care,  or  occasionally  climbing  down  on 
Kamm's  coat-collar,  until  he  got  within  reach  of  his  mouth,  where  he  would 
peck  a  kiss  to  him  and  gravely  reascend  to  his  former  position. 

*  Come,  Bully,'  said  Kamm,  pausing  between  two  stitches,  and  catching  the 
bird  in  his  hand,  which  operation  was  followed  by  an  indignant  *  quick,'  *  come, 
it 's  time  for  your  lesson.' 

Bully  resigned  himself  somewhat  sullenly  to  a  position  on  the  back  of  a 
chair  fronting  the  shoe-maker,  who  began  with  the  weaving  motion  of  the  head 
to  whistle  *  Roslyn  Castle.'  Very  sweetly  he  whistled.  The  notes  were  full  of 
a  country  wildness,  and  in  the  peculiar  break  by  which  they  were  character- 
ized, resembled  that  wild  music  called  the  Jodel  by  the  Swiss  peasants. 

Bully  instantly  assumed  an -attitude  of  profound  attention.  His  head  was 
cocked  on  one  side,  and  one  black,  bright,  intelligent  eye  was  fixed  on  his 
master.  He  was  as  immovable  as  if  he  had  been  stuffed,  while  the  sweet, 
melancholy  air  in  a  silver  thread  of  sound  issued  vibrating  from  the  boot- 
maker's lips.  The  air  then  ceased.  Bully  retained  his  attitude  of  attention  for 
a  moment  or  two,  then  finding  that  the  strain  was  over,  he  drew  himself  up 
proudly,  erected  his  jetty  crest,  puffed  out  his  rosy  corselet,  and  with  swollen 
throat  and  a  quaint  swing  of  the  body  and  flirt  of  the  tail,  ho  joyously  burst 
into  ^Ah  /  vous  dirai  je  maman} 

\  Confound  you  for  an  obstinate  little  pig ! '  cried  Kamm,  enraged ;  *  will  you 
never  learn  that  tune,  you  red-breasted  idiot  ?  I  '11  flog  it  into  you,  by  all  that 's 
great  I  will  ? '  and  so  saying  he  proceeded  to  catch  his  unhappy  pet  and  belabor 
him  with  a  bristle  with  such  earnestness  that  one  would  have  imagined  that  he 
intended  to  hiurt  him. 

'  0  Mr.  Kamm !  please  do  n't  beat  the  little  bird,'  cried  a  voice  at  this  junc- 
ture. *  I 'm  sure  he  sings  very  sweetly.  I 've  been  listening  to  him  outside 
the  door  these  two  minutes.' 

^  Ah  I  is  that  you;  Miss  Grace  ? '  answered  Kamm,  with  a  lava-like  rush  of 
blood  flooding  his  temples,  as  he  greeted  a  pretty  piquant  gurl  of  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  tripped  into  the  little  shop,  and  held  one  little  hand  raised 
threateningly  against  the  shoe-maker,  while  Bully,  escaping  fi-om  his  relaxed 
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grasp,  flew  to  his  Swiss  cottage,  where  he  secluded  himself  in  the  attic  with  an  air 
that  indicated  an  eternal  abandonment  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world. 

*  Yes,  it 's  me,  Kamm,'  said  the  little  lady,  'and  I  do  n*t  like  to  see  you  so 
cruel.' 

*  Bless  you.  Miss,  I  an*t  cruel,  no  how.  You  see  I  want  to  get  the  bird  to 
whistle  '  Roslyn  Castle,'  a  fine  old  air.  Miss  ;  and  though  I  're  been  teaching 
him  a  year  and  more,  he  goes  against  me  all  he  can,  and  won*t  do  it  So  I 
make  believe  to  be  angry  witfi  him,  that 's  all.' 

*  Well,  but  you  firighten  him,  and  that 's  crueL  Poor  little  fellow !  perhaps 
*' Roslyn  Castle'  is  too  high  for  his  voice.' 

This  was  a  comic  view  of  the  question,  and  they  both  burst  out  laughing, 
which  merriment  on  the  part  of  his  oppressors  seemed  to  Bully  to  be  an  addi- 
tional insult,  for  he  got  as  near  his  imitation  chimneys  as  possible,  and  turned 
his  back  on  mankind. 

'What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day,  Miss  Grace?'  asked  Kamm  as  soon  as  he 
had  given  her  a  chair,  the  seat  of  which  he  carefully  wiped. 

'  I  want  a  pair  of  yellow  gaiter-boots  for  the  new  piece,  Kamm.  It  is  a  bur- 
lesque, and  I  play  the  Princess  Jaberatung  of  the  Polyglot  Islands.  I  am  dis- 
guised as  a  boy,  by  the  connivance  of  my  &ther,  because  in  the  Polyglot  Islands 
there  is  a  law  against  woman's  studying  any  branch  of  knowledge,  and  I  have 
the  greatest  passion  for  learning  languages.  The  King  of  Lingualia,  a  neigh- 
boring territory,  who  is  also  a  great  lover  of  languages,  gives  notice  that  he  will 
give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  will  speak  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  tongues.  There  is  a  great  tournament  held,  and  I,  although  a  woman, 
enter  the  lists  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  overcome  all  opponents,  until 
at  last  a  stranger  appears,  who  calls  himself  Prince  Lexicon,  and  who,  after 
three  days'  struggle,  conquers  me  by  addressing  me  in  the  Skyittchee  language, 
the  only  known  tongue  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  The  Prince  also  secretly 
informs  me  that  he  is  awarfe  of  my  sex,  and  that  he  will  not  claim  the  King's 
daughter,  but  prefers  to  teach  me  the  language  of  love.  Then  the  King  is  en- 
raged at  his  daughter's  hand  being  slighted,  and  imprisons  the  Prince  and  pur- 
sues me.  I  escape  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  end  rescue  the  Prince  just  as  he 
is  about  to  be  beheaded,  and  all  ends  happily  with  our  marriage  in  Consonant 
Castle,  on  the  lake  of  Verbs.  And  Mr.  Belvidere  plays  the  Prince,  and  ©  Mr. 
Kamm  1  he  sings  a  song  in  the  piece  so  beautifully  f ' 

*  Why,  that  must  be  a  very  pretty  piece.  Miss  Grace.  I  suppose  it's  for 
that  Mr.  Belvidere  ordered  the  scarlet  boots  with  the  gold  tassels.' 

'  Well,  if  Mr.  Belvidere's  boots  are  to  be  as  handsome  as  that,  Kamm,  I 
hope  that  you  *11  make  mine  lovely,  for  you  know  he  is  to  marry  me.' 

*  I  hope  not.  Miss  Grace,'  said  Kamm  gravely,  with  a  touch  of  pathos  in  his 
voice. 

'  Oh  I  I  mean  on  the  stage,  you  know,'  said  Miss  Grace  quickly.  *  Why, 
I 'd  rather  do  I  do  n*t  know  what  than  marry  him  really,  with  his  airs,  and  his 
great,  conceited  blue  eyes,  which  he  thinks  so  much  of.  Had  n't  you  better 
take  my  measure  ?  And  now,  Kamm,  I  want  you  to  make  them  the  cunningest 
iittle  things  you  can  think  o£' 
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And  so  saying,  the  little  danseuse  put  a  yery  pretty  little  foot  up  on  a  stool, 
and  Kamm,  measunng-tape  in  hand,  knelt  as  if  in  adoration  before  it 

*  So  you  would  n't  marry  Mr.  Belvidere,  Miss  Grace  ? '  said  the  shoe-maker 
as  he  bound  the  arching  instep  with  the  graduated  tape. 

*•  No,  I  do  n't  like  him  a  bit,'  was  the  decided  reply. 

*  Ah !  but  you  're  hard  to  please,'  said  Kamm,  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  a 
timid  glance  at  jthe  pretty  face  that  bent  over  him  as  he  knelt 

'  No,  I  *m  not,  Mr.  Kamm ;  not  at  all.  But  I  do  like  a  man  to  have  a  good 
heart,  and  some  respect  for  women.  I  do  n't  think  Mr.  Belvidere  has  either. 
Now,  I 'm  sure  I 'm  simple  enough  in  my  tastes,  for  I  often  remember  with 
pleasure  that  day  when  we  went  out  on  our  excursion  to  Hackensack,  you  and 
I  and  mother,  and  had  th|kt  nice  cold  dinner  at  the  queer'  little  English  inn 
called  the  Three  Pigeoiis,  and  which  reminded  us  all  of  Goldsmith's  comedy  of 
*She  Stoops  to  Conquer;'  and  how  jolly  everything  was,  and — and — the 
drive  home  ^ 

*  And,'  continued  Kamm,  rising  and  taking  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  be 
a  momentaij  confusion  on  Grace's  part,  *  and  that  pleasure  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  the  first  time  I  ever  pressed  your  hand  with  my  own  great  clumsy 
paw,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  felt  a  little  hope  springing  up  in  my  heart  about 
you-' 

Grace  suddenly  drew  down  her  foot  and  stood  half-startled,  half-expectant 
before  the  earnest  shoe-maker,  who,  measure  in  hand,  and  all  unconscious  of 
apron,  continued : 

'You  see,  I  never  said  any  thing  about  it  since.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
was  afraid  of  you,  IGss  Grace,  you  are  so  much  above  me,  and  you  know  so 
much  finer  people  than  I  am  ;  but  I  can't  help  loving  you.  Miss  Grace  —  I  can't, 
indeed ;  and  I 'm  sure  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my  life  to  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  working  for  you  and  watching  over  you  ;  and  if  I  thought  —  if  I 
thought  ^ 

Here  the  poor  fellow  stopped,  evidently  overpowered  or  afraid  to  go  on  any 
further.  Grace,  with  that  aplomb  which  the  stage  gives  to  even  the  most 
modest  of  girls,  put  her  hand  plumply  into  the  boot-maker's  and  said  : 

*  Kamm,  you  are  an  honest,  sensible  man,  and  I  '11  treat  you  as  one.  I  Hke 
you.    Come  and  see  my  mother  this  evening.' 

Kamm  kissed  the  neat  little  hand,  and  feeling  that  the  thing  had  gone  as 
far  as  it  ought  to  just  then,  quietly  knelt  down  and  took  her  measure  for  the 
fairy  boots. 

in. 

That  evening  Mr.  Kamm  presented  himself  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Scul- 
pin,  Ghrace's  mother.  Mrs.  Sculpin  was  an  obese  old  lady,  whose  great  solace 
in  life  consisted  in  reminiscences  of  a  deceased  husband,  who,  she  said,  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  English  Navy,  and  had  been  eaten  by  savages  on  the  coast  of 
Madagascar.  There  were  envious  persons  who  maintained  that  the  deceased 
Sculpin  had  been  a  licensed  victualler  in  Liverpool,  and  had  never  seen  more 
of  the  sea  thaa  the  Mersey  presented  in  the  form  of  mud,  but  however  that 
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may  be,  Mrs.  Sculpin  cherished  her  naval  reminiscences,  and  accorded  to  the 
gallant  lieutenant  virtues,  talents,  and  a  station  in  society  6f  the  most  exalted 
character. 

Grace  was  at  the  theatre  when  Kamm  arrived  at  the  old  lady's  house,  in 
Sullivan-street,  so  that  the  lieutenant's  widow  and  the  boot-maker  had  the  field 
to  themselves.  Mrs.  Sculpin  produced  some  ale  and  cigars,  and  the  matrimo- 
nial trenches  were  opened. 

Mrs.  Sculpin  was  lofty  in  proportion  as  Kamm  was  humble.  She,  after  a 
manner,  trod  the  deck  of  a  seventy-two  gun  frigate,  and  talked  as  if  through  a 
speaking-trumpet.  She  shook  her  fat  old  shoulders  as  if  she  felt  epaulettes 
growing  there,  and  treated  Kanmi  more  like  a  prisoner  of  war  than  a  suitor : 
courteous,  but  not  familiar. 

'  Tou  see,  Mr.  Kamm,*  she  said  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  '  we  canH 
always  forget  the  past.  I 'm  sure  I 'm  not  in  the  least  proud  whatsomever,  al- 
though we  have  had  rank  in  our  family,  Mr.  Kamm,  and  many*s  the  day  that 
I 've  seen  my  poor  dear  husband  in  his  white  trowsers  and  goold  epaulettes, 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  admirals,  as  familiar  with  them  as  if  he  was  a 
crowned  king.' 

Kamm  bent  his  head  as  if  overcome  with  this  magnificence  of  this  reminis- 
cence, and  the  condescension  that  deigned  to  recaU  it  in  his  presence. 

^  Owing  to  succumstances,  Mr.  Kamm,  we  have  been  obleeged  to  do  things 
that  was  beneath  us.  We  was  obleeged  to  dance.  Sir,  to  dance  on  the  boords 
of  a  public  theayter,  the  which  stage  I  never  sees  but  I 'm  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  deck  of  the  beautiful  ship  which  my  husband  commanded,  with  all  the 
seams  running  side  by  side,  and  the  sailors  a-touching  their  hats  to  him  as  re- 
spectful as  men  ever  was.* 

*'  I 'm  sure  it  muai,  have  been  a  fine  sight,'  said  the  poor  boot-maker  faintly, 
while  Mrs.  Sculpin  squared  her  old  head  as  if  she  felt  a  cocked  hat  adorning 
her  rusty  brown  wig.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mrs.  Sculpin  always  spoke  edito- 
rially ;  and  that  in  the  point  of  choreographic  display  it  was  her  daughter  and 
not  herself  she  meant,  for  indeed  the  old  lady's  dancing-days  were  long  over, 
and  her  steps  shook  the  little  house  in  Sullivan-street  as  she  went  up  and 
down-stairs. 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  honest  industry,  Mr.  Kamm ;  I  hope  I 
knows  my  duty  to  my  country's  flag  too  well  to  do  that ;  but  still  you  must 
allow  that  in  point  of  rank  you  are  no  match  for  us.  Grace  likes  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Kamm,  and  I  think  you  a  young  man  of  excellent  eharacter^  but 
you  see  ' 

^Mrs.  Sculpin,  madam,'  here  broke  in  Kamm,  with  his  fine,  honest  face  all 
aglow  with  emotion,  *  I  love  Grace,  and  you  know  she  loves  me.  I 'm  but  a 
poor  boot-maker,  but  it  does  n't  follow  that  I  myself  am  made  of  leather.  I 
am  tolerably  comfortable.  I  have  a  good  custom,  and  have  a  nice  siun  in  the 
savings  bank.  I  can  make  your  daughter  happy ;  and  when  we  are  married 
I  'U  take  a  handsome  store  in  Broadway,  and  become  a  fashionable  boot-maker, 
and  rise  in  the  world.    Now,  ma'am,  may  I  marry  your  daughter,  yes  or  no  ? ' 

This  dashing  attack  rather  upset  the  pompous  old  woman,  who  was  very 
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glad  to  get  Grace  so  well  married,  but  wanted  at  the  same  time  to  air  her  im- 
portance. Kamm  was  getting  impatient  at  the  eternal  lieutenant,  nor  did  he  like 
to  be  constantly  kicked  with  his  own  boots.  Mrs.  Sculpin,  therefore,  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  feeling  that  her  cocked  hat  had  been  somewhat  shoved  oyer 
her  eyes. 

*  Reelly  you  're  so  suddint  in  your  ways,  Mr.  Kamm.  Consider  the  feeling 
of  a  parient,  Sir,  and  the  respect  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  lieutenant,  who 
was  as  proud  a  man  as  ever  stepped,  and  whom  I  Ve  seen  many  and  many 
time  going  to  coort  in  his  uniform,  and  there  was  n't  —  though  I  say  it — a 
handsomer  man  in  ' 

*Mrs.  Sculpin,  will  you  say  yes  or  no?  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  I  want  a 
plain  answer.  If  I 'm  too  low  for  you,  say  so,  and  let  me  go ;  if  not,  say  so, 
and  let  me  stay.    Now  come  to  the  point.' 

Kamm  was  astonished  at  his  own  courage ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  poor  fel- 
low, like  all  modest  men,  was  a  terrible  fellow  when  his  blood  was  up ;  and  he 
now  stood  facing  the  old  commodore,  with  cheeks  high-colored  and  blue  eyes 
sparkling  with  fire. 

The  poor  commodore  foimd  herself  beaten.  Cocked-hat,  epaulettes,  were  all 
gone.  So  she  determined  to  surrender,  but  still  resolved  to  make  a  scene  of  it. 
She  accordingly,  to  Kamm's  consternation,  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  sobbing  violently. 

'  Take  her,  Kamm.  You  do  n't  know  my  feelings.  You  do  n't  know  what 
she  has  been  to  me.  And  it  is  my  prayer  that  her  father  will  look  down  upon 
her  from  heaven,  and  guide  her  for  the  best,  for  he  was  always  looked  on  as 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service,  and  no  one  that  saw  him  in  uniform 
could  doubt  it.' 

After  this  outburst  she  kissed  Kamm,  and  brought  in  another  jug  of  ale, 
over  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  immediately, 
provided  Grace  consented ;  after  which  Kamm  set  off  for  the  theatre  for  the 
double  purpose  of  taking  a  pair  of  new  boots  to  Mr.  Belvidere,  and  seeing  Grace 
home  after  the  performance,  a  duty«which  up  to  that  period  had  been  always 
faithfully  performed  by  the  old  commodore,  who  was  the  terror  of  all  those 
reckless  young  actors  that  hover  about  pretty  &ces  in  a  theatre. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Kamm  arrived  at  the  stage-door  of  the  Mulberry 
theatre,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bag  containing  the  great  Belvidere's  boots.  An 
act  was  just  over,  and  the  musicians,  interrupted  in  their  game  of  cards  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves  while  the  play  was  going  on,  in  a 
sort  of  hole  under  the  stage,  were  scrambling  into  the  orchestra,  and  sulkily 
tuning  their  instruments ;  carpenters,  engaged  ostensibly  in  setting  the  next 
scene,  were  in  reality  occupied  only  in  butting  against  every  inoffensive  person 
they  could  find,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  in  the  way :  or  pursuing 
some  unhappy  stranger  with  a  great  canvas-scene  on  rollers,  which  they  slid 
after  him  with  a  venomous  speed  until  they  drove  him  into  a  comer,  when 
they  let  the  scene  down  on  him,  and  left  him  immured  in  darkness.  The 
actors  were  changing  in  their  dressing-rooms.  The  call-boy  was  consulting  the 
prompt-book,  and  seeing  that  the  pocket-book,  and  the  purse  of  gold,  and  the 
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&lse  will,  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  next  act,  were  all  ready,  and  in  their 
proper  places.  The  gas-man  was  fixing  the  chandelier  for  the  ball-room ;  the 
scene-painter  aloft  in  his  studio  was  putting  the  finishing-touches  to  the  yerj- 
last  scene  of  the  play,  which,  when  the  time  came,  would  be  lowered  on  the 
stage  with  the  colors  wet  upon  the  canvas.  All  was  bustle,  hurry,  confusion  ; 
some  swearing,  and  considerable  chaff. 

Kamm  proceeded  to  Belvidere^s  dressing-room  with  the  boots ;  but  not  find- 
ing that  great  artist,  sauntered  on  the  stage,  and  looked  about  him.  The  stage 
of  the  Mulberry  Theatre  is  very  large,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  odd  nooks  and 
comers ;  shadowy  recesses  where  one  might  expect  to  see  the  ghosts  of  de- 
ceased dramatists  flitting  with  indignant  gesturing  at  the  slaughtering  of  their 
plays.  Kamm  was  passing  one  of  those  dusty  comers,  when  he  thought  he 
heard  a  voice  that  he  recognized.  He  stopped  involuntarily  and  listened.  It 
was  Grace  who  was  speaking : 

*  Mr.  Belvidere,  I  wish  you  would  nH  speak  so.  Sir.  It*s  wrong  of  you,  Sir, 
indeed  it  is.' 

^But  I  swear  to  you,  Grace,  that  I  am  in  eamest  I  declare  that  since  you 
have  come  to  the  theatre  I  have  thought  only  of  you.  You  will  not  be  crael 
enough  to  refuse  me  the  small  favor  of  seeing  you  home  this  evening  after  the 
play ;  my  carriage  will  be  at  the  door,  and  ' 

*  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot.  My  mother  always  comes  for  me,  and  I  would 
rather  go  home  with  her  than  any  one  else.' 

*  Confound  your  mother,'  Kamm  heard  Belvidere  mutter;  then  he  continued: 
^  Then  I  swear,  Grace,  that  you  must  give  me  a  kiss  ;  one  little  one ;  only  one. 
Come,  now,  do  n't  be  foolish.' 

*  Stop,  stop,  Sir  I  I  '11  shriek.  It's  ungentlemanly  of  you.  Mr.  Belvidere, 
let  me  go.' 

Then  came  the  sound  of  a  stmggle,  and  a  scraping  of  feet  on  the  boards ; 
when  a  shadowy  figure  appeared  in  the  dusky  recess,  and  seized  Belvidere  by 
the  throat 

*Come  out  here,  you  scoundrel,'  cried*  Kamm,  dragging  the  comedian  out 
into  the  broad  gas-light,  and  holding  him  at  arm's  length.  *  I  '11  teach  you  to 
set  your  rascally  traps  for  a  young  girl  that 's  innocent  as  the  angels,'  and  he 
gave  the  comedian  a  good  shaking. 

Now,  Mr.  Belvidere  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  what  is  called  pluck,  so  the 
moment  he  got  an  opportimity,  he  dealt  Eounm  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  peak 
of  the  jaw,  which  sent  him  flying  back  against  a  scene.  *  You  infernal  cob- 
bler,' he  said,  ^take  that' 

Kamm  took  it,  but  unfortunately  for  Belvidere  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  finding  that  the  comedian  was  a  bmiser,  the  shoe-maker  being  an  excel- 
lent gymnast,  suddenly  betook  himself  to  that  terrible  mode  of  fighting  called 
thQ  9avaU.  Accordingly,  while  Belvidere  was  in  the  most  approved  attitude 
for  resisting  an  attack  with  the  fists,  he  was  suddenly  kicked  by  Kamm  in  the 
face  with  both  feet,  and  before  he  could  recover  he  received  a  third  similar  ap- 
plication in  the  region  of  his  wind,  which  laid  him  helpless  on  his  back,  with 
gasping  mouth,  and  wondering  how  the  deuce  the  thing  was  done.    This  ac- 
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compHshed,  Kamm  turned  to  where  poor  Grace  was  cowering  against  a  wing, 
white  and  trembling  with  terror,  and  saying  to  her,  *  Grace,  you  shan't  dance 
here  to-night,'  tucked  her  tremulous  arm  ander  his,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  of  gaping  supers,  who  made  way  with  great  alacrity  for  a  man  who 
could  box  with  his  feet  as  well  as  with  his  hands.  Grace  had  not  yet  donned 
her  theatre-dress,  and  so  he  bore  her  straight  home  to  her  mother,  where,  the 
moment  she  was  safely  housed,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  tears. 

Mrs.  Sculpin's  indignation  was  of  course  majestic,  when  the  affair  was  re- 
lated to  her.  That  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant,  who  was  familiar  with 
admirals,  and  on  whom,  some  of  the  bullion  of  his  epaulettes  may  be  supposed 
to  have  descended,  should  have  been  outraged  by  a  mere  actor  like  Belvidere, 
was  incredible.  I  think  that  at  first  the  old  lady  contemplated  having  the  of- 
fending comedian  lashed  to  a  grating,  and  given  nine  dozen  by  a  boatswain's 
mate ;  but  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  evening,  under  the  influence  of  ale,  she 
mitigated  the  punishment  to  a  court-martial,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  she  in- 
tended being  president.  During  many  6f  Mrs.  Sculpin's  relations  concerning 
her  husband  and  general  family  connections,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  indiscreet  to 
mention,  that  a  certain  amount  of  inattention  might  have  been  observed  on  the 
part  of  Grace  and  Mr.  Charles  Kamm.  In  fact,  they  didn't  listen  to  the  old 
lady ;  but  as  soon  as  Grace's  hysterics  were  over,  our  fiiend  the  boot-maker 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  convincing  the  young  danseuse  that  a  speedy 
marriage  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  After  a 
long  sitting,  in  which  a  rapid  ceremony  was  finally  agreed  upon,  Kamm  took 
his  departure,  and  reached  his  little  shop,  where  he  found  Bully  with  his  head 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  feathers,  with  all  his  rosy  breast-plumes  rufQed  about 
him  in  sleep,  until  he  looked  like  a  pink  poppy  on  one  leg. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  day  when  Kamm,  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes,  and 
shod  with  a  pair  of  bridal  boots,  on  which  he  had  expended  all  his  ingenuity, 
issued  firom  his  shop-door,  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Sculpin's.  He  had  bade  good- 
by  to  the  bidlfinch,  as  if  he  was  not  coming  back  again ;  though  in  his  soli- 
tary hours  he  often  thought  what  a  source  of  pleasure  the  bird  would  be  to 
his  little  wife,  when  he  was  away  at  work.  He  went  across  by  Houston-street 
joyously.  He  was  happy  and  independent.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
patronage  of  the  Mulberry  Theatre,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Belvidere,  but  he 
had  also  withdrawn  Grace,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  affianced  husband,  from 
her  engagement,  and  made  it  a  stipulation  ih&t  she  should  dance  no  more. 
Ring  out,  bells  of  St  Thomas  I  Enter  Commodore  Sculpin,  with  new  cocked- 
hat  and  epaulettes!  Appear  quiet  and  business-like  parson  from  the  ycstry, 
gazing  as  you  pass  to  the  rails,  with  a  sort  of  vague  sympathy  on  the  flushed 
fiwje  of  Charles  Kamm,  aged  twenty-three ;  and  the  pale  face  of  Grace  Scul- 
pin, aged  seventeen  I 

The  ceremony  passed  as  all  such  ceremonies  pass.  There  was  no  grand 
display.  There  were  not  six  bride's-maids,  and  six  grooms-men,  which  saved 
Grace  the  presentation  of  six  lace  veils,  and  Kamm  the  distribution  of  six 
suits  of  dress-clothes.   But  invisible  grooms-men  and  bride's-maids  hovered 
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about  the  Vdtar-rails  as  the  vows  were  made.  Truth,  Honor,  Loyalty  and  Love 
were  there,  and  hallowed  the  simple  ceremony. 

According  to  special  agreement,  Kamm  went  home  that  day  with  his  bride. 
The  Sculpin  frigate — excuse  me,  I  meant  mansion  —  had  a  pretty  sunny  little 
chamber  set  apart  for  the  young  couple ;  and  our  firiend  the  boot-maker  agreed 
to  forsake  his  bunk  in  the  shop  for  the  splendors  of  a  home.  Sweetly  passed 
the  hours.  Forgetful  of  work,  forgetful  of  every  thing  except  love,  Kamm 
idled  away  through  four  days.  He  was  irritated  no  longer  at  the  commodore's 
assumption  of  dignity.  He  allowed  her  to  wear  her  epaulettes  with  impunity ; 
their  false  glitter  was  more  than  recompensed  by  the  light  that  beamed  upon 
him  from  Grace*s  eyes. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  wedding  when,  as  Kamm  was  sitting  in  the 
window,  toying,  after  his  simple,  lover-like  fashion,  with  Grace's  hair,  when  he 
started  up  suddenly,  and  cried :  *  Good  Gon ! ' 

*  What  *s  the  matter  ? '  asked  Grace,  alarmed  at  the  wild  look  of  fnght  that 
suddenly  overspread  his  countenance. 

*  0  my  God  !  what  a  wretch  I  am !  The  bird  1  Bully  1  I  shut  up  my 
shop,  and  have  not  been  there  for  four  days,  and  he  is  starving ;  oh-h-h ! ' 
and  the  poor  fellow  groaned  as  if  he  had  been  stricken  with  some  agonizing 
disease. 

In  an^  instant  Grace  had  rushed  for  his  hat^  and  the  next  moment  the  poor 
shoe-maker,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  was  running  full  speed  down  Houston- 
street  to  his  neglected  store.  The  picture  of  that  poor,  pining,  affectionate 
bird,  who  loved  him  so,  singing  his  little  songs  in  darkness  and  solitude,  was 
ever  before  him  as  he  ran.  He  pictured  him,  as  the  days  went  by,  descending 
to  his  trough  and  his  water-bottle,  and  finding  them  empty.  He  saw  him  at 
length  exhausted  with  hunger,  huddle  into  the  comer  of  his  cage,  and  die. 

And  he  ran.  How  he  did  run !  So  fast  that  when  he  reached  his  door  he 
was  so  much  out  of  breath  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment  put  the  key  in  the 
lock.  In  that  brief  pause  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint,  shrill  sound.  He  put 
his  ear  close  to  the  door,  and  listened.  I  will  not  tell  how  his  heart  smote  him 
as  he  heard  from  within,  whistled  in  faint  but  clear  notes  the  long-disputed 
air  of  *  Roslyn  Castle.'  Poor  bird  I  Deserted  by  his  master  for  another  love, 
he  called  up  fi*om  the  depths  of  his  memory,  the  strain  he  would  not  remem- 
ber when  he  was  p.resent ;  and  in  the  dreary  work-shop,  lonely  and  without 
food,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  strain  that  his  master  loved ! 

Need  I  say  with  what  acclamations  Bully  was  received  at  Mrs.  Sculpin's 
when  Kamm  brought  him  thither  ?  What  pastures  of  groundsel  were  thrust 
into  his  cage  of  mornings  ?  What  dainties  in  the  way  of  seeds  and  fruits  were 
his  portion  evermore  ?  He  was  in  all  respects,  slangular  and  otherwise.  Bully. 
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'  What  makes  stich  a  rustUDg  ?  what  makes  this  ado  ? 
'  T  Is  the  poor  litUe  g<wllng8,  that  have  not  got  a  sho.e ; 
The  cobbler  has  leather,  but  no  last  he  can  use, 

And  80  they  go  barefoot,  and  never  have  shoes/—  Gbrmah  Nurssrt  Songs. 

*Are  you  right  on  the  Goose  Question  was  uniyersally  asked  during  the 
hst  Presidential  contest ;  and  we  propose  a  chapter  on  this  well-known  domes- 
tic bird.  The  first  of  the  feathered  race  that  man  converted  to  his  own  pecu* 
Har  use  was  undoubtedly  the  common  fowl,  a  most  prosaic  creature,  that  has 
every  where  followed  him,  but  in  whom  all  the  romance  of  bird-nature  and 
Cigher  instinct  are  entirely  wanting.  single  glance  at  Madam  Scrapefoot 
tells  you  this.  Her  sober  mind  abhors  all  extravagance  and  innovations ;  as 
her  ancestors  were  before  her,  will  she  remain,  plain  in  dress,  thought  and 
deed.  She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  doubtful  virtues  which  we 
proudly  call  elegance,  refinement  and  high-breeding.  These  are  as  naught  to 
her.  'Pray  and  work  I  Stay  at  home  and  get  an  honest  livelihood,'  she 
seems  to  say  to  her  sons  and  daughters,  as  she  walks  among  them  with  a  high 
sense  of  her  own  importance. 

How  self-satisfied  and  how  emphatically  she  clucks,  when  she  has  laid  an 
egg  1  The  whole  neighborhood  hears  the  important  intelligence ;  and  no  young 
poet  could  exhibit  his  verses  in  the  Enickerbockbb  with  more  vain-glorious- 
ness.  When  she  is  a  mother,  above  all,  what  a  searching,  what  a  scraping  and 
calling !  She  provides  for  all,  not  thinking  of  herself  alone.  The  grave  Plu- 
tarch names  the  hen  as  a  pattern  of  motherly  love ;  and  the  Arabians  place 
her  even  among  the  stars.  To  the  seven-starred  constellation  of  the  Pleiades 
the  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  the  '  Cluching-hen.^  Alcyon  is  the  hen,  and  the 
nebulous  cluster  of  stars,  the  chickens.  We  read  in  our  Biblbs,  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  thought  it  not  beneath  Him  to  compare  His  love  for  His 
people  to  the  love  of  a  hen  for  her  little  brood.  Of  all  figures  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, none  is  more  touching,  or  appeals  more  powerfully  to  the  heart. 

The  taming  which  has  decidedly  elevated  some  animals  to  higher  intelli- 
gence, has  not  been  so  successful  with  the  goose ;  she  has  become  a  slave  to 
man.  She  trails  along  her  clumsy  body,  grown  &t  in  captivity,  and  on 
broad  oar-like  feet,  rocks  at  easy  step  on  one  side,  or  half-tumbles  forward. 
If  you  drive  her,  she  knows  not  whither  to  go ;  now  hesitatingly  turning  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left ;  always  at  a  loss  and  always  cackling.  Drive  her  more 
quickly,  and  the  noise  becomes  a  shrill  scream — the  bewildered  animal  spread- 
ing out  its  wings,  and  beating  them  violently  together,  without  raising  its 
pinions  an  inch  above  the  ground. 

StOl,  this  ceaseless  cackle  is  capable  of  certain  modulations,  and  the  screech- 
ing obtained  for  her  veneration  and  immortal  historic  fame.    From  Livy, 
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through  all  succeeding  ages,  the  preserration  of  the  Roman  Capital,  by  the 
warning  cries  of  geese,  is  related,  as  a  miracle,  and  the  virtues  of  the  bird 
have  been  praised.  The  yigilance  of  the  goose  was  extolled  above  the  often- 
related  watchfulness  of  the  dog.  Rome  gratefully  remembered  this  deed  by 
an  annual  public  festival,  in  which  a  silver  image  of  the  favorite  bird  was  car- 
ried in  state.  A  dog  was  also  hanged  to  punish  thaf  animal,  because  he  did 
not  bark  when  tho^Ghiuls  came  to  attack  the  city.  He  was  impaled  alive  on 
an  elder-branch. 

The -Germans,  too,  often  selected  the  goose  for  sacrifice;  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  even  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  But  a  doubt  has  arisen 
whether  this  was  done  from  respect  to  the  pious  bishop,  or  a  discreet  regard 
which  the  complimentary  and  worthy  monks  had  for  their  own  stomachs. 
Old  carols  assert  that  the  goose  was  most  in  season  on  the  feast  of  St  Martin ; 
and  the  merry  ^  Chose  Litany a  convivial  ballad,  early  echoed  in  the  monas- 
tic refectories,  strengthens  this  doubt  The  name  *  Martiiltnas  Goose,'  is  ex- 
tremely ancient,  and  met  with  as  early  as  1171.  Later  ballads  inform  us  that 
Martin,  when  sought,  to  make  him  bishop,  crept  among  the  geese  to  hide  him- 
sel£    His  humility,  however,  was  betrayed  by  their  cackling. 

Germany  was  the  original  home  of  our  bird,  where  its  breed,  in  early 
times,  was  zealously  encouraged,  and  goose-herds  abounded.  Pliny  declares 
that  a  higher  sagacity  exists  in  the  goose  than  is  generally  allowed,  quoting  as 
proof  the  friendship  which  Laceys,  the  philosopher,  formed  for  one  of  the 
species.  In  the  story  of  the  Crusader,  however,  there  is  more  striking  proof^ 
who,  having  lost  his  way  in  the  desert,  followed  the  guidance  of  a  goose,  and 
thus  was  safely  conducted  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  Holy  City.  In  the 
*'  Yorkshire  Gazette,'  of  1834,  there  is  a  parallel  story.  An  old  gentleman 
there  had  for  his  companion  a  gander,  belongmg  to  a  farmer,  and  it  came  po- 
litely every  morning  at  five  from  the  farm-yard,  and  awoke  him  by  his  cries. 
Then  his  goosey  friend  accompanied  him  all  day,  and  might  be  seen  walking 
behind  him,  unmindful  of  the  children's  screams,  which  often  attended  both 
pedestrians.  If  the  old  man  sat  down  to  rest,  Mr.  Gander  laid  himself  at  bis 
feet;  and  before  reaching  his  usual  halting-places,  his  feathered  companion 
would  rtm  before,  and  turn  round  and  signify,  by  cackling,  all  right,  at  the 
resting-place.  When  he  went  into  the  inn  for  a  glass  of  ale,  Gander  followed, 
until  he  had  finished  '  his  horn,'  when  both  proceeded  on  the  way  again. 

The  epicures  speak  of  goose-liver  and  fat,  and  its  down ;  and  Pliny,  the 
early  naturalist,  esteemed  goose-liver  pastries  of  such  moment,  as  to  search  for 
the  name  of  him  to  whose  skill  they  owed  this  exquisite  delicacy.  He  relates 
further,  that  even  the  sturdy  necks  of  Roman  soldiers  were  unable  to  do  with- 
out the  soft  down ;  and  multitudes  stationed  in  Germany  deserted  their  legions 
to  hunt  the  bird  of  their  choice^ 

Here  our  chapter  might  end,  but  beside  the  goose  we  find  her  more  grave 
and  stiller  brother,  the  Swak.  He  is  an  ideal  creation  of  nature :  a  water- 
fowl in  the  highest  perfection,  with  all  that  is  dignified,  beautiful,  and  full  of 
majesty.  The  bards  of  all  nations  have  glorified  him ;  and  when  they  wish  to 
present  a  perfect  image  of  themselves,  they  can  find  no  nobler  one  than  the 
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mdodioos  bird  Apollo.*  Aristotle  asserts  that  the  souls  of  poets,  after  death, 
pa8B  into  swans,  and  retain  the  gift  of  harmony  which  they  possessed  in  their 
hoBianfomL 

The  Roman  myth  transformed  Phsaton  into  a  swan,  placing  him  among  th# 
sters  ;  and  the  German  traditions  of  the  bird  are  very  rich.  They  speak  of 
swan  maideng,  but  sorceresses  may  also  change  themselves  into  such  birds  by 
metQB  of  certain  charms.  One  tradition  speaks  of  an  enchanted  swan  knight 
marrying  a  Duchess,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the  ducal  house  of  Lorraine. 

Hare  you  ever  watched  the  beautiful  swan  as  he  proudly  and  slowly 
swims  through  the  quiet  lake  in  the  stillness  of  evening  ?  No  leaf  or  wave  is 
moving  while  the  graceful  bird  silently  floats  along  his  solitary  course,  like 
Bame  wvtter-spirit,  now  suddenly  disappearing  in  the  shadows,  and  presently 
reappearing  in  renewed  splendor.  With  what  lightness,  ease  and  grace  he 
mmres  vway  in  dazzling,  snowy  whiteness.  Every  attitude  is  striking,  and 
erery  xnovement  full  of  noble  beauty.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  North- 
MB,  tine  he  moves  in  the  circles  of  the  Wedarbom,  which  they  esteem  the 
holy  stream  of  Time,  and  is  overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  Ygdrasil,  the  tree 
of  the  Universe.  Beautiful  myth  of  the  North  1  So,  also,  according  to  the 
Boman  poet,  does  the  swan  lead  the  car  of  the  sea-bom  goddess  over  the 
ivsRB.t  fitfll  more  beautiful  is  the  German  fiotiop  that  swans  hover  around 
the  heads  of  their  heroes,  singing  to  them,  as  if  summoned  to  immortality. 

When  death  approaches,  the  swan  pours  forth  his  last  breath  in  enchanting 
and  sublime  music.  Of  course,  this  is  mere  fable ;  still  it  is  most  deeply  sig- 
mficant,  plainly  shadowing  the  presentiment  of  a  Psyche^  or  souL  Thus  is 
created  a  striking  image  of  that  better  and  immortal  state  to  which  we  are  des- 
tined. Even  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  in  *  Phaedon,'  with  Cicero,  seem  to  have 
had  ki  nnnd  this  sentiment  concerning  the  swan. 

The  swm's  fli^t — hoT^  striking  and  beautiful !  He  cleaves  the  air  like  a 
hero  mod  an  «agk.*  A  chorus  of  these  flying  birds,  resounding  from  on  high,  is 
like  tnimpelB  heard  from  afar,  whose  echoes  are  borne  away  on  the  breeze. 
This  is  Hie  4wan^B  song,  partly  a  battle-cry,  and  a  psalm  of  peace  in  part.  But 
he  loves  peace  more  than  strife ;  quiet  enough  never  to  seek  dissension,  and 
strong  enough  never  to  fly  from  the  attack. 

He  awaits  fearlessly  the  stroke  of  ^e  eagle,  while  his  strength  and  courage 
make  him  victorious  over  the  cunning  of  the  fox.  He  even  drags  down  into 
the  water  the  griping  wolf^  and  holds  him  there.  The  image  is  a  fine  one 
where  Homer  compares  the  Gbeeks  leaving  their  ships  and  rushing  to  the 
battle,  to 

'  The  milk-white  swans  in  Asines'  watery  plains, 
That  o'er  the  windings  of  Gfiyster's  springs 
Stretch  their  long  neck  and  clap  their  ruetling  wings ; 
Now  tower  aloft,  now  course  in  airy  rounds ; 
Now  light  with  noise — with  noise  the  field  resounds.' 


*  Vide  Hob.  Ode  11.  20.  t  Hokack,  Ode  ill.  SS. 
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*  How  Bweet  it  is  to  fly !  to  feel  no  more 
A  cumbrous  inclination  to  the  earth, 

With  which  ambitious  will  struggles  in  vain. 

0  father  mine  1  oft  have  I  longed  to  fly 
Up  to  the  spring-renewing  Pleiades ; 

To  smite  the  liquid  sea  of  heaven  with  wings, 
And  sail  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth  — 
The  rocky  pillars  of  strong  Herculbs, 
Which  he  of  old  built  up  —  the  boundary 
Of  mortal  exploration ;  far  away 
Into  illimitable  space ;  to  attend, 
With  Hespebus,  the  foot-steps  of  the  sun ; 
To  watch,  with  Luciteb,  Aurora  come 
From  her  bright  golden  palace,  to  ascend 
The  chariot  of  winged  steeds  I    I  Ve  thought 
(W as  it  presumptuous,  father  mine  ?)  perchance 
The  goddess  of  the  dawn  would  carry  me 
To  heaven,  that  I  might  be  among  the  gods, 
As  she  did  Clitus,  son  of  Mantius. 
And  now,  0  blissful  feeling !  I  can  fly  I 

1  try  these  wings  and  try  them  not  in  vain. 
Now  is  the  world  beneath  me ;  I  behold 
The  fading  cliffs  of  chalk-producing  Crete, 
And  Ida's  summits !    I  will  fly  away 

To  Helius,  whose  face  unveiled  I  see ! ' 

Then  Djedalus  thus  answered  Icarus  : 

*  My  skill,  indeed,  hath  given  us  happy  wings. 
Whereon  we  'scape  the  wrathful  King  of  Crete, 
Who  loaded  me  with  ignominious  chains. 

But  curb  thine  ever-vaulting  zeal,  my  son. 

Nor  venture  in  the  face  of  Helius 

Too  far,  lest,  envious,  he  with  scorching  flames 

Shall  melt  thy  wax^d  wings,  and  headlong  thou 

Shalt  plunge  adown  the  imponderable  air 

To  earth ;  thy  ghost  descend  to  Pluto's  realms 

In  payment  of  thy  rashness.   Not  too  far ! ' 

But,  even  as  he  spake,  yoimg  Icarus, 
Unmindful  of  his  warning,  flew  away 
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Aslant  the  air,  straight  in  the  unveiled  fiice 
Of  the  all-warming  son.  *  0  Hblius  ! 
He  cried;  OHslius!  I  come  I   I 're  played 
Ofttimes  in  the  warm  beams  of  thj  dear  light. 
And  as  an  eagle  longed  to  soar  away. 
Recdve  me  now,  and  not  with  cruelty. 
But  let  me  dwell  awhile  with  thee  above. 
And  walk  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skies !  * 

Then  DjEdalus  with  terror  called  to  him, 
But  called  in  vain ;  and  then,  with  swifter  flight. 
Essayed  to  overtake  him,  and  by  force 
Restrain  his  rash,  impetuous  career. 
But  IcAKus,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun. 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  vain  pursuit, 
Sped  upward  as  a  bird ;  for  he  was  moved 
By  a  great  all-pervading  wish  to  fly. 
And  knew  not  fear.   But  D^alus,  afiraid 
Lest  both  should  perish  in  their  upward  course, 
And  cumbered  with  a  body  heavier, 
Was  left  so  &r  behind,  that  Icarus 
Appeared  to  him  as  only  a  young  dove, 
And  then  a  scarce  perceptible  faint  speck 
On  which  he  gazed  a  little  moment,  then 
Gould  see  no  more.    *  0  Icarus  !  *  he  cried, 
'  0  Icarus  !  my  too-ambitious  boy, 
Must  I  now  wander  o*er  the  sea  alone  ? 
And  thy  dear  corse,  sun-slain,  unburied,  lie 
On  some  wide  waste,  or  sink  into  the  deep  ? 
Better  had  I  remained  a  slave  in  Crete  ; 
Better  had  I  not  gained  of  heaven  such  skill, 
Wherewith  I  made  these  wings,  defying  thus 
The  tyrant's  anger  and  the  realms  of  air, 
Wherein  no  solid  foot-hold  may  be  found. 
Alas  I  already  have  I  soared  too  &r 
Toward  the  boundary  of  the  fiery  sun ; 
I  feel  his  great  intolerable  heat ; 
And  if  not  instantly  I  turn  adown, 
These  wax6d  wings  will  melt,    0  Jupiter  ! 
Great  fitther  of  the  gods,  have  pity  thou ! 
Have  pity  on  poor  Icarus  !  Farewell, 
0  Icarus  !  dear,  lovely  son,  farewell ! ' 

And  then  toward  the  earth  turned  D^sdalus, 
With  tear-wet  eyes  and  grief-encumbered  heart. 
But  Helius,  burning  with  envious  rage 
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At  the  presumptuous  flight  of  Icarus, 

Darted  upon  his  sides  a  beam  so  hot, 

That  the  frail  wax  wherewith  the  feathery  wings 

Were  joined  by  Djedalus,  melted  away 

As  by  a  touch  of  magic  I  Icarus, 

Thus  left  unwinged  &r  in  the  upper  sky, 

Did  fidl  adown  the  imponderable  air 

As  falls  a  stone  from  off  a  time-bent  tower, 

Calling  in  vain  for  pity  to  the  god 

Whom  he  had  thus  offended  I   Down  and  down 

He  sank,  until  no  vital  breath  remained, 

So  swift  the  horrid  fall ;  and  when  at  last 

He  reached  the  placid  surface  of  the  sea, 

He  plunged  into  its  watery  depths  like  lead  t ' 

Was  there  among  the  gods  above  no  one 
To  pity  him,  poor  Icarus  !  whose  fault 
Was  that  of  aspiration  for  the  things 
Which  are  not  of  the  world  —  the  power  to  fly, 
And  dwell  with  the  immortals  ? 

There  was  one 
Who  pitied  Icarus,  whose  thoughtfril  eye 
Grew  moist  with  sympathy  as  she  beheld 
His  most  disastrous  fall.  ^  0  Heuus  I 
She  cried,  0  ever-envious  Helius  ! 
Wherefore  this  cruel  deed  ?   Hath  Icarus 
Aught  harmful  done  to  us  ?   Can  mortal  man 
Aspire  too  high  ?  and  are  we  gods  above 
On  such  a  level  with  our  worshippers 
That  we  must  bum  with  envy  of  their  power  ? 
Could  Icarus  obscure  thy  rays  f   Could  he 
By  his  most  passionate  high  flight 
Degrade  the  state  of  the  immortal  gods  ?  * 

Thus  spake  she,  blue-eyed  segis-bearing  one, 
Pallas  Athene,  noblest  of  the  powers 
Of  high  Olympus ;  she  who,  loving,  led 
Ultssbs  through  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
Beset  of  every  peril   And  straightway 
She  did  descend  into  the  shadowy  sea. 
And  spake  unto  the- soul  of  Icarus  : 
'  Thou  hast  not  sinned  against  the  gods  in  thought 
Or  deed,  0  Icarus  !  and  cruel  he 
Who  sought  to  drive  thy  shade  to  Pluto's  realms. 
But  I  a  greater  am  than  he  who  lights 
The  outer  world ;  for  I  light  up  the  soul 
With  wisdom,  and  the  pious  love  of  truth. 
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I  envy  not  the  nobleness  of  mind 
Which  mortals  may  possess ;  nor  can  they  aim 
Too  high  to  please  my  &ncy,  though  they  fail 
Even  as  thou  hast  fiuled.    Since  thou  hast  aimed 
To  fly  above  the  earth,  and  dwell  with  gods, 
I  love  thee  I  thou  art  worthy  of  the  skies ! 
I  will  replace  the  wings  which  thou  hast  lost ; 
Yet  not  replace  them ;  for  I  '11  give  thee  wings 
Which  Helius  with  all  his  fiery  beams 
Concentrate  cannot  melt  I   For  D^alus 
Is  not  so  skilled  as  I ;  he  gave  thee  wings 
Of  mortal  manufacture ;  but  the  wings 
I  give  thee  are  immortal  I   Thou  shalt  fly 
Up  to  the  spring-renewing  Pleiades  ; 
Shalt  smite  the  liquid  sea  of  heaven  with  wings, 
And  sail  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth  — 
The  rocky  Pillars  of  strong  Hercules, 
Which  he  of  old  built  up  —  the  boundary 
Of  mortal  exploration ;  far  away 
Into  illknitable  space ;  shalt  'tend. 
With  Hesperus,  the  footsteps  of  the  sun ; 
Shalt  watch,  with  Lucifer,  Aurora  come 
From  her  bright  golden  palace,  to  ascend 
The  chariot  of  winged  steeds.' 

And  then 

Pallas  Athene,  daughter  of  great  Jove, 
Glad  him  with  wings.   And  straightway  he  arose 
From  his  moist  grave  deep-bosomed  in  the  sea. 
And  flew  away  among  the  stars  of  heaven ; 
Flew  past  the  fiery  regions  of  the  sun ; 
And  Helius  in  vain  poured  on  his  sides 
The  heat  concentrate  of  his  fiercest  beams ! 
And  Icarus  now  dwells  among  the  gods ; 
And  men  have  called  the  shadowy  sea  wherein 
He  fell,  since  then  forever  by  his  name: 
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LnTLB  or  nothing  is  now  being  done  in  the  studios  ;  many  of  our  artists 
have  shouldered  the  musket  and  gone  off  to  the  wars :  yet  it  needs  no  prophets 
ken  to  foresee  that  American  art  will  arise  from  out  this  political  chao9  re- 
juvenated and  soar  aloft  on  the  expanded  wing  of  the  American  eagle.  This 
same  old  eagle,  by  the  way,  has  had  too  long  a  rest,  and  it  is  high  time  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  a  coup  cPmil  of  the  most  glorious  country  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon. 

It  is  not  often  in  the  meUe,  in  the  strife,  that  art  is  perfected ;  it  is  rather 
after  the  turbulent  spirit  has  subsided  and  the  waves  of  commotion  have  sobbed 
themselves  into  placid  rest,  that  we  may  expect  to  realize  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  wholesome  electric  shock  upon  national  art. 

We  make  bold  to  urge  upon  the  public  the  necessity  of  American  art 
est  pas  une  luxe — il  est  une  neeessaire: '  the  famous  rejoinder  of  Hortense  to 
#  the  busy-body  who  affected  to  pronounce  upon  the  superfluity  of  the  moreeaux 

de  vertu  of  her  boudoir.  Apply  it  to  national  art  The  love  of  art  is  the  constant 
cravmg  of  the  individual  soul  for  those  expressions  of  beauty,  truth  and  good- 
ness so  replete  in  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator  ;  a  taste  for  something  better 
than  what  is  merely  of  the  earth,  earthy :  a  penchant  for  those  glorious  talis- 
mans which  out-live  time. 

National  art  is  but  the  wholesome  food  for  the  aggre^^te  sesthetic  want  of 
individuals  expressed  as  one  grand  whole ;  and  never  was  there  a  time  in  the 
annals  of  our  country  when  art  held  a  more  important  position  than  it  now 
does.  As  the  visible  record  of  the  standing  of  a  nation  speaking  a  universal 
language  which  the  whole  world  understands  and  which  wiU  be  equally  legible 
to  posterity,  it  is  the  voucher  for  our  political  integrity,  the  symbol  of  our 
faith,  the  talisman  of  immortality  distinguishing  us  from  barbarians.  Symbolic 
art  is  thee  scutcheon  of  a  nation ;  historic  art  is  its  record ;  landscape  and  ^^re- 
painting are  its  topography  and  poetry.  And  is  it  not  a  noble  work,  this 
catering  for  the  SBsthetic  food  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  immortality  ineradicable 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

Mutation  is  the  stamp  of  all  things  earthly ;  yet  we  none  of  us  care  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  oblivion.  This  eternal  fighting  against  the  transitori- 
ness  of  time  and  change  constitutes  the  zest  of  strife  in  our  ideal  lives :  yet  an 
^  Old  Mortality  *  is  as  much  needed  within  our  dty  walls  to  remove  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  Mammon  from  oiu:  national  escutcheon  as  to  scrape  the  moss  and 
lichens  fr^m  the  tomb-stones  of  our  ancestors  in  the  quiet  country  church-yai*d. 
And  is  not  the  thought  of  a  grand  national  art  sufficiently  glorious  to  incite  us 
to  struggle  on  through  all  present  trials  and  discomfitures  in  order  to  finally 
compass  so  great  a  blessing  ? 

Yet  these  are  perilous  times  for  our  artist  cor\frhre».  In  hours  like  these, 
when  even  moneyed  men  feel  poor,  when  nothing  is  ordered,  nothing  bought, 
there  must  neceesarily  be  suffering  in  the  studio ;  and  the  most  we  can  do  is 
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to  open  our  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  their  works,  our  pages  to  speak  a 
genial  word  of  encouragement  and  hope,  and  our  hearts  to  a  liberal  outflow  of 
fraternal  sympathy — for  art  and  literature  go  hand  in  hand.  So  we  bid  our 
tonfrire^  of  the  palette  and  chisel  be  of  good  courage  and  struggle  on,  as  vie  are 
struggling.  A  good  time  u  coming  for  us  all  as  sure  as  the  glorious  *  Stars 
and  Stripes'  are  to  forever  wave  above  the  old  Capitol.  American  Artists: 
Be  National  !  Rest  not  satisfied  with  the  rendition  of  the  art  of  other 
nations,  but  depend  upon  your  own  identity  for  immortality.  This  is  the 
duty  you  owe  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future :  it  is  the  duty  you  owe 
yourselves  and  the  goddess  whom  you  worship.  Frenchmen,  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans, we  welcome  you  to  our  shore ;  but  deem  not  that  you  have  come  hither 
to  paint  the  ^  decadence  of  Rome : '  we  have  no  models  for  you. 

Dare  to  be  National!  Honestly  evolve  the  spirit,  the  gtnm  loci  of  the 
country  in  which  you  live.  Be  true  to  the  indigenous  poesy  of  the  soil  which 
cherishes  you.  Tell  some  story,  record  some  sentiment  which  shall  fix  upon 
the  page  of  immortality  the  date  of  your  nativity.  By  national  art  we  mean 
the  expression  of  national  poesy  :  and  whose  &ult  is  it  that  national  art  has 
been  no  more  fostered  ?  We  grieve  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the 
American  people  that  they  have  not  felt  more  national  In  our  greedy  pur- 
suit of  the  *  almighty  dollar,'  we  for  a  time  forgot  that  we  had  a  country ; 
biit  it  is  so  no  longer.  Next,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  have  assumed  to 
patronize  the  fine  arts ;  who  pay  six  thousand  dollars  for  a  Meissonnier,  but 
who  will  not  pay  six  thousand  cents  for  an  American  ^«nr«-painting.  But 
shall  we  /or  gold  prostitute  our  nationality  and  become*  the  mere  servile 
copyists  of  the  French  and  German  schools,  because  they  are  a  la  mode? 
Have  we  no  individuality — no  nationality  ?  A  question  it  is  scarcely  safe  to 
ask^imid  yon  waving  banners  and  beating  drums,  marshaling  troops  to  the 
defence  of  The  Union. 

Tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 

A  thousand  men  or  more : 
They  come  like  the  surging  billows 

That  beat  on  the  rocky  shore ! 

*  Kow  hand  me  down  the  rapier 

BiTBGOTKE  gave  up  to  Oatks,  • 
When  Albion  said  to  the  Union  : 
'  Be  independent  States  I ' 

'  Go,  fetch  my  rusty  rifle, 

My  moth-eaten  coat  of  gray, 
And  put  up  my  palette  and  brushes, 
No  more  can  I  paint  to-day.' 

Abandoned  the  palette  and  brushes, 

The  '  mabl-stick '  rests  on  the  floor, 
As  the  artist  onward  rushes 

With  a  thousand  men  or  more ! 

Tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 

A  thousand  men  or  more : 
They  go,  like  the  surging  billows, 

That  ebb  from  the  rocky  shore. 
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But  have  we  no  National  Art  ?  Go  to  the  Governor's  Room,  City  Hall : 
see  the  revered  shades  of  the  'Heroes  of  the  Revolution,'  our  *  Statesmen'  and 
*  Warriors ; '  are  they  not  worthily  limned  ?  In  the  historical  genre  we  rank 
first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  young  as  we  are  in  history.  See  the 
works  of  Trumbull,  Vanderlyn,  Weimar,  the  venerable  Sully,  yet  living ;  the 
elder  Jarvis  ;  Catlin,  Waldo  and  Jewett ;  Inman,  Jarvis,  Elliott,  Huntington, 
Hicks,  Morse,  Gray,  Mooney,  Page,  Kellogg  and  a  host  of  others.  And  in 
sculpture,  are  we  so  far  behind  other  nations  that  it  can  be  said  we  have  none  ? 
Is  not  the  very  presence  of  Le  Pere  de  la  Patre  in  our  oouncil-hall  a  sufficient 
answer  ? 

The  public  has  a  penchant  for  the  landscape  genre.  None  need  be  told  that 
Church  is  great  —  that  he  is  national.  Has  he  not  given  us  his  '  Niagara'  and 
his  *  Heart  of  the  Andes,'  and  is  he  not  treating  us  this  summer  with  his  re- 
frigerating *  Iceberg?'  How  those  dazzling  mountains  of  ice  freeze  into  the 
very  soul,  awing  us  vrith  the  mystic  revelations  of  another  sphere!  And 
G.  L.  Brown,  though  he  has  loitered  long  in  the  Land  of  the  Vine,  comes  to  us 
at  last  with  his  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  gives  us  the  '  Harbor  and  City  of 
New  York,'  the  *  Crown  of  New>England,'  and  *  Niagara  by  Moon-light' 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  historical  and  landscape  genres  that  we  must 
search  for  the  individuality  of  a  nation. 

We  detect  d  Vinstant  a  French,  Italian  or  German  genre-ptdnHnf;  at  a  casual 
coup  cPaiL  Its  nationality  is  insensibly  enwrought  among  the  very  pigments, 
becoming  inseparable  from  it.  But  where,  save  in  the  historical  and  landscape 
genres^  can  we  detect  American  poesy  ?  And  why  is  this  ?  Must  we  again 
ask :  have  we  no  nationality  ;  no  maniere  fPetre;  no  priceless  individuality  to 
evolve  and  enshrine?  Who  can  mistake  one  of  the  little  cabinet  gems  of 
Edouard  Fr6re  ?  Are  not  his  petitee  payianTm  cooking  their  houilli  inimitiflble  ? 
Who  so  insensible  that  warms  not  at  Meyer  von  Bremen's  domestic  scenes ; 
or  ^ho  so  stolid  that  thrills  not  at  Carl  HQbner's  eloquent  portraitures  of  life 
in  Germany  ? 

And  have  «  no  domestic  nationality  to  evolve  ?  have  we  no  poe»y  of  homey 
whose  episodes  shall  warm  the  heart  and  thrill  the  nation  ?  These  are  serious 
questions :  questions  it  is  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  parent,  every  loyal 
son  and  loving  daughter  to 'answer.  Nationally  we  have  been  too  rash,  top- 
pling down  the  sacred  chimneys  of  our  ancestors,  in  which  the  swallows  have 
built  their  nests  for  centuries,  to  erect  a  shrine  to  innovation  which  we  mistook 
for  improvement.  We  have  not  sufficiently  taught  the  youth  of  our  land  to 
respect  the  mighty  shades  of  those  who  have  ^one  before  —  those  dauntless 
pioneers  of  our  national  prosperity.  *  Home,  sweet  home,'  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  myth  1  Yet,  thank  God,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  \x>  retrieve  our  mighty,  our 
national  error  1 

Who  is  our  Meyer  von  Bremen  to  depict  the  poesy  of  domestic  life  ?  Ma- 
tron I  fetch  out  the  ancient  spinning-wheel  of  your  ancestress.  Nay :  blush 
not  that  you  are  descended  from  those  who  gloried  in  being  useful.  Utile  et 
duke  if  our  motto.  Penelope  spun,  and  so  did  our  immortal  grandmothers ; 
and  thus  laid  by  their  industry  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity.    Fetch  out 
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the  revered  relic ;  there  is  poesy  in  it  I  Remove  with  pious  care  the  dust  of 
ages,  and  let  us  gaze  upon  it  with  an  artistic  eye. 

*  At  the  Spinning- Wheel,'  a  cabinet  gem  by  a  celebrated  French  artist,  a 
few  years  ago,  brought  many  thousand  francs.  Are  not  our  spinning-wheels  as 
good  models  as  the  French  ?  Are  they  not  as  eloquent  in  their  latent  poetry  ? 
Who  will  elicit  it  ?  There  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  New-York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  Albany,  a  curious  spinning-wheel,  presented  by  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Fry,  upon  which  she  spun  twelve  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs,  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  European  manu&cture ;  and  lawn  of  a  fine  quality,  of 
which  were  made  dresses.  To  us,  this  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  artist's  canvas 
or  the  poet's  lyre.  And  must  we  go  to  the  past  for  themes  of  poesy  ?  Like 
dutiful  children,  let  us  go;  and  let  us  look  well  to  our  ways  that  the  future 
may  with  as  good  a  grace  refer  to  us: 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  and  see 
How  heroes  fought  and  died  for  thee ; 
How  matrons  wove  and  maidens  spun, 
And  danced  at  eve  when  work  was  done ; 
Invoke  the  jfogt,  with  magic  spell, 
And  answer,  dost  thou  do  aa  weUf 

Say  you  we  have  no  fit  subjects  for  ^^nre-painting  ?  Who  is  our  Hub- 
ner,  to  seize  the  eloquent  brush  fraught  with  latent  power,  and  depict  the 
*  Relief  of  the  Kansas  Sufferers?'  That  memorable  scene  enacted  at  Atchin- 
son,  Kansas  Territory,  described  by  General  Pomeroy,  in  his  letter  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bryant,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Relief ;  when  a  father  and  his 
three  sons,  after  journeying  thirty  miles  with  tjieir  cart  and  oxen,  arrived 
almost  fiunished,  and  nearly  destitute  of  clothing ;  and  upon  being  warmed, 
and  clothed,  and  seated  at  a  plentiful  table,  they  all  wept,  because  mother  and 
sisters  were  starving  at  home  !  Here  is  a  subject  rife  with  as  much  pathos  as 
tiie  *  Poor  Weavers  of  Silesia,'  which  threatened  a  political  revolution,  and 
was  banished  Germany  by  a  coup  cPetdt 

Many  of  Alice  Carey's  artless  poems  (ars  celare  artem)  are  brimming  with 
domestic  scene-painting.  Take,  par  ezemple^  the  following,  wherein  she  pro- 
tests against  the  giving  way  to  secret  sorrow,  and  the  cherishing  of  a  selfish 
grief: 

*  Arisc,  and  go  about  some  cheerful  chore, 

Nor  longer  give  the  household  cares  away 
To  heavy,  slighting  hands  that  love  not  wool, 
Nor  pans  of  milk,  nor  orchards  brimming  full 

Of  streaky  apples,  nor  the  fireside  play 
Of  little  children  —  pray  thee,  smile  instead : 
Marcrllus  whom  thou  lovest  is  not  dead/ 

Why  should  ^«»re-painting  not  succeed  with  us  ?  Have  we  not  as  venera- 
ble sires,  as  glorious  types  of  manhood,  as  dignified  matrons,  as  noble  youth, 
as  beautiful  maidens,  and  as  lovely  infants  as  other  nations?  Then,  why 
should  there  be  a  dearth  of  the  depeinture  of  the  poesy  of  American  homes  f 
Why  go  to  Europe  for  models  when  we  have  them  at  our  own  threshold  ?  Our 
forefathers  made  sacrifices  in  subduing  and  settling  this  goodly  soil,  and  it  ia 
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for  their  children  to  perpetuate  their  spirit  by  fostering  American  Art  Let 
the  public  set  the  example  of  patronizing  ^^nre-paintings  of  t&e  American 
brush,  and  we  will  give  them  a  national  art  to  be  proud  of.  We  have  artists  of 
merit  silently  struggling  in  our  midst  to  evolve  great  thoughts.  Amebicans  ! 
will  you  leave  them  and  their  families  to  starve  ;  or  worse  than  that,  to  prosti- 
tute our  nationality  for  bread  f  Abt-patsons  I  would  you  evince  your  patri- 
otism ?  lay  your  gold  on  the  shrine  of  your  country  by  placing  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  struggling  American  artist  Artists  I  yield  not  up  the  sacred  heir- 
loom conmiitted  to  your  charge  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  remember  that  your 
eloquent  brushes  are  recording  the  history  of  a  nation. 

It  is  high  time  we  came  out  boldly,  and  declared  the  Independence  op 
American  Art  ! 


REVELATIONS  OF  WALL  STREET : 

BEINO     THE     HISTOBT    07    CEABLES     ELIAS  PARKINSON 
BT    KICBABD    B.    KIMBALL,    AUTBOB    OF    ST.  LBOKB. 
'Mislike  ne  not  for  ms  compleaioa.'— Mucbaw  or  Viaici. 

IL 

Chapter  fifth. 

WavH  it  was  understood  that  Charles  £.  Parkinson  was  *  going  into  the 
street,*  as  the  phrase  is,  the  impression  at  the  same  time  generally  guned 
ground  that  the  said  Parkinson  had  money  at  his  command :  that  is,  the  out- 
siders thought  so,  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  our  firm  and  its 
extensive  operations,  but  who  were  not  acquainted  with  ^Murticulars.  There 
were  a  good  many,  too,  who  entertained  the  idea  that  my  wife  left  a  large  pro- 
perty, which  I  held.  The  schemes  which  were  in  consequence  presented  on 
making  my  appearance  among  the  operators,  surprised  even  me,  who  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  well  up  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  city.  Each  of  these  enter- 
prises required  but  a  little  money  to  give  them  an  effectual  foothold,  and  if  I 
would  advance  it  my  fortune  was  assured.  One  man  had  a  plan  for  ferdlizing 
the  vacant  lands  on  Long  Island,  which  he  said  could  be  bought  up  at  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  and  in  twelve  months  sold  for  at  least  five  hundred  dollars. 
Another  owned  a  coal-mine  in  Maryland,  and  desired  an  advance  of  only  a 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to  float  a  company.  Another  had  an  improve- 
ment scheme  at  Hoboken,  and  a  third  brought  me  a  prospectus  for  establishing 
a  society  for  the  manufacture  of  the  choicest  toilet-soap  out  of  common  bar. 
This  last  man  wanted  but  a  hundred  dollars,  and  if  I  would  raise  it,  I  was  to 
be  an  equal  partner  in  the  business,  with  a  permanent  profit  insured  to  me  for 
my  share  of  just  ninety  dollars  a  week.   Very  comfortable.   There  were  also 
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projects  on  foot  for  bringing  under  cultivation  the  vast  and  unexplored  regions 
of  Western  Virginia,  where  lands  could  be  had  for  from  three  to  five  cents  an 
acre — title  from  the  State!  California  had  begun  that  year  to  tempt  ad- 
venturers, and  there  were  many  schemes  presented  for  traffic  there.  I  was  at 
first  completely  surrounded  by  these  various  applicants,  who  fastened  on  me  as 
mosquitoes  in  a  southern  clime  are  said  to  assail  new-comers  from  the  north. 
Persons  at  my  age  are  inclined  to  philosophize,  and  the  first  conclusion  I  ar- 
rived at  was,  that  the  majority  of  these  individuals  were  honest,  well-mean- 
ing enthusiasts,  and  in  no  sense  sharpers  or  knaves.  They  were  in  the  main 
people  who  were  anxious  to  make  a  fortune  at  a  stroke,  and  who  believed 
they  certainly  would  do  so,  just  as  soon  as  their  scheme  was  taken  up. 
Sometimes  I  was  inclined  to  envy  them  the  brightness  of  their  prospects,  the 
buoyancy  of  their  hopes,  and  the  elasticity  of  their  natures.  No  rebuff  nor 
discomfiture  affected  their  spirits  ;  the  good  day  was  surely  coming,  and  their 
eyes  brightened  and  their  faces  gleamed  when  they  spoke  of  it.  They  were 
sorry,  all  of  them,  that  I  could  not  see  the  thing  as  they  did ;  it  was  in  vain 
I  told  them  I  had  no  money,  and  beside,  it  was  out  of  my  line.  They  knew 
that  I  knew  where  money  could  be  found,  and  what  matter  how  I  made  a  for- 
tune if  it  were  done  honestly :  one  happy  stroke,  one  single  investment,  and  a 
comfortable  independence  would  be  secuYed  to  me  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days.  Happy  men,  who  see  a  golden  prospect  in  every  thing  they  undertake, 
who  are  discouraged  by  no  disasters,  whose  ardor  is  damped  by  no  disappoint- 
ment ;  who,  just  as  one  project  fails,  are  put  in  possession  of  another  much  more 
promising,  and  who  live  on  under  the  encouragement  of  expectations  the  most 
brilliant  and  results  the  most  sure.  Sometimes  people  of  this  class  chance  on 
a  valuable  thing,  but  they  reap  little  benefit  from  it.  The  profits  are  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  capitalists,  while  they  just  as  eagerly  as  ever  set  about  some 
newer  enterprise. 

But  ^was  not  the  class  of  harmless  visionaries  alone  who  beset  me.  I  have 
already  Rntioned  that  the  room  I  occupied  was  one  of  a  suit  taken  by  a  newly 
launched  coal  company.  This  company  occupied  three  apartments,  expensively 
fitted  up,  with  every  appliance  for  facilitating  transactions  in  their  stock.  As 
you  entered,  the  first  object  which  met  your  eye  was  the  *  transfer  desk,'  be- 
hind which  stood  a  handsome  young  man,  fashionably  dressed,  apparently  oc- 
cupied with  the  books.  You  passed  on  along  a  line  of  counters,  until  you 
reached  room  number  two,  in  which  the  company  held  their  meetings.  On 
one  side  of  this  was  a  very  neat  office  for  the  President ;  on  the  other  side  was 
the  little  room  which  had  been  rented  to  me.  The  Concordia  Valley  Coal 
Company  —  such  was  its  corporate  name  —  was  evidently  preparing  for  large 
operations ;  certainly  frx>m  appearances  there  could  be  no  lack  of  subscriptions 
or  of  paid-up  capital  It  was  therefore  with  some  considerable  surprise  on  the 
first  morning  after  taking  possession  of  my  office,  that  I  received  an  invitation 
from  tiie  President  to  step  into  his  private  room.  Accordingly,  I  followed  the 
gentleman  into  his  special  apartment,  which  I  found  admirably  carpeted  and 
fitted  up.  On  one  side  was  a  handsome  lounge  covered  with  morocco,  on  the 
other  an  expensive  desk,  with  an  arm-chair  to  match,  besides  a  full  supply  of 
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smaller  furniture  displayed  around  the  room.  There  was  a  handsome  map  of 
the  Concordia  coal  region  on  the  wall,  and  sereral  smaller  ones,  showing  with 
picturesque  effect  the  practical  workings  of  this  particular  company  in  the  fa- 
mous Concordia  Valley.  Here  was  presented  a  section  of  the  remarkable  mine 
itself  where  were  toiling  hundreds  of  men,  all  Tisible  to  the  naked  eye,  getting 
out  coal.  An  expensive  double-track  rail-road  received  the  product  of  yarious 
tram-roads,  and,  as  per  map  number  two,  conyeyed  it  to  several  first-class 
siieamers,  all  the  property  of  the  Company,  and  which  lay  at  a  fine  dock  near 
by  on  an  expansive  sheet  of  water,  with  steam  on,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
balance  of  the  fireight  to  proceed  to  New-Tork  and  report  to  the  accomplished 
gentleman  in  whose  presence  I  was.  The  gentleman  himself  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  these  surroundings.  He  might  have  been  five-and-thirty,  very 
handsomely  but  not  foppishly  dressed,  if  I  may  except  a  rather  prominent  dis- 
play of  a  heavy  gold  watch-chain.  His  manner  was  easy,  frank,  and  off-hand. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  always  seem  to  manifest  a  magnetic  appreciation  of 
the  position  of  every  person  he  is  brought  in  contact  with,  and  at  the  samfe 
time  to  enter  with  an  active  sympathy  into  the  presumed  cares  and  annoy- 
ances of  each. 

As  we  came  into  the  room  Mr.  Tremaine  closed  the  door  very  carefully, 
asked  me  to  be  seated  on  the  lounge,'  wheeled  his  large  chair,  which  worked  on 
the  rotary  prindple,  close  to  me ;  crossed  his  legs,  swayed  himself  gently  once 
or  twice  about  the  segment  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  then  bringing  himself  to  a 
stand-still,  with  an  arm  resting  on  each  arm  of  the  chair,  he  commenced  the 
conversation. 

*  Excuse  my  laying  hold  of  you  thus  early,  Mr.  Parkinson,*  he  began ;  'but 
I  wished  to  talk  with  you  about  the  prospects  of  our  Company  before  you  be- 
come interested  in  any  other  enterprise.  To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  in- 
structed Sewall  (he  was  the  broker  through  whom  I  rented  my  office)  to  give 
you  that  little  room  at  half-price,  because  I  wanted  you  near  us,  Mr.  Bukinson. 
I  wanted  to  reap  some  benefit  fit>m  your  great  and  varied  business  e!q>eriencc, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  the  little  stratagem,  since  it  has  given  you 
a  very  cheap  rent,  and  as  I  avow  the  truth  so  frankly,  you  can  hardly  fear  the 
effect  of  so  direct  an  attempt  on -you.' 

Mr.  Tremaine  paused  as  if  to  give  additional  force  to  his  air  of  sincerity. 
For  myself^  I  cotdd  only  bow  a  pleasant  acquiescence  to  his  statement  and  wait 
quietly  for  what  was  to  come. 

•Now,  Mr.  Parkinson,'  he  continued,  *you  understand  the  difficulty  in 
itarting  any  valuable  enterprise.  We  have  got  on  thus  far  better  even  than 
could  be  expected.  But  we  must  now  make  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  it  is 
on  this  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  you  into  our  consultations.  Of  course,  you 
will  consider  whatever  is  said  as  strictiy  confidential  I  am  sure  I  can  rely  on 
you.' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  was  a  proper  time  to  interrupt  Mr.  Tremaine's 
•  confidential '  communication.  So  I  stopped  him  as  he  was  about  to  proceed,  and 
began  to  explain  that  in  coming  into  Wall-street  I  had  but  one  object  in  view, 
and  proposed  to  myself  but  one  way  to  compass  it   I  had  determined  to  ad- 
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here  to  a  single  business ;  and  since  I  had  positively  no  money  to  ihyest  in  t 
any  enterprise,  my  time  must  be  devoted  to  this  one. 

I  was  proceeding  still  further,  when  Mr.  Tremaine  in  his  turn  interrupted  me 
with :  '  Really,  Mr.  Parkinson,  you  quite  mistake  me.  Do  not  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  I  have  the  least  idea  of  pvesenting  any  thing  to  you  which  fihall 
take  your  money  or  more  of  your  time  than  you  are  quite  willing  to  bestow. 
Do  you  think,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  draw  in  any  human  being,  and  God 
knows  nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts,  that  I  should  begin  with  an  old, 
experienced  New-York  merchant  ?  No,  no,  not  quite  that  So  I  am  sure  you 
will  at  least'  give  me  a  hearing.' 

Thereupon  Mr.  Tremaine  went  on  to  explain  how  the  Company  had  control 
of  seven  thousand  acres  of  choice  bituminous  coal-lands  located  within  three 
miles  of  navigable  waters,  to  which  by  an  easy  and  level  access  a  rail-road 
could  be  built  at  a  small  expense.  The  coal  was  of  the  best  quality :  so  good 
that  the  Gunard  Company  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  take  their  whole 
supply  from  the  Concordia  Yalley  Company  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  to  fu^sh 
it  From  further  explanations  of  Mr.  Tremaine,  it  appeared  that  the  capital  of 
the  Company  was  two  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this,  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  represented  by  the  seven  thousand  acres  of  land  which 
the  proprietors  generously  put  at  the  very  low  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  as  active  capital 
for  the  building  of  the  rail-road  and  a  wharf,  and  opening  the  mine ;  and  the  re- 
maining Uiree  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  held  for  a  reserve  fund.  It  was 
further  explained  to  me  in  the  strictest  confidence,  too,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Company  was  already  quoted  at  the  Board  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
members,  who  was  to  be  interested  in  the  future  operations,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  considerable  transactions  were  carried  on  from  time  to  time 
and  Hie  stock  allowed  to  fluctuate  two  or  three  per  cent  with  the  hope  after  a 
while  of  getting  outsiders  to  take  hold  of  it  This  Mr.  Tremaine  admitted  was 
rather  expensive,  since  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  small  brokers  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  purchases  and  sales  into  the  secret,  so  every  transaction  cost 
the  Company  at  least  one  eighth  per  cent  and  sometimes  a  quarter.  Still  this 
was  the  only  way.  Indeed,  could  the  Company  now  raise  the  trifling  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  rail-road  could  be  built  and  coal  actually  sent  to 
market !  The  moment  trafiSc  was  reported,  a  dividend  could  be  declared,  if 
necessary,  out  of  the  reserve  stock,  and  sufficient  of  the  two  millions  launched 
on  the  street  to  make  the  Company  perfectly  easy  in  its  transactions  and  the 
projectors  rich  men. 

Up  to  this  point  it  did  not  transpire  what  was  to  be  my  own  special  agency 
in  bringing  about  so  pleasing  a  consiunmation.   But  I  was  not  long  to  remain 
in  ignorance  or  suspense.  For  Mr.  Tremaine,  after  one  of  his  impressive  pauses,  • 
continued  in  this  wise : 

*  Now,  Mr.  Parkinson,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  you  that  our 
enterprise  is  strictly  a  legitimate  one :  that  is,  it  can  stand  on  its  intrinsic 
merits  and  on  strict  commercial  principles.  The  lands  are  worth  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them.   The  expense  of  transportation  can  be  calculated  to  a  penny. 
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We  know  just  what  it  costs  to  delirer  the  coal  on  board  the  steamers,  and  what 
it  will  bring  in  New-York.  And  you  must  be  convinced  that  when  we  are  in 
full  operation,  we  can  readily  divide  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  on  our  capital 
of  two  millions.  Now,  I  repeat  my  object  is  to  interest  you  in  this  great  enter- 
prise. Perhaps  you  will  say  if  such 'are  its  advantages,  why  have  not  the 
capitalists  taken  hold  of  it  ?  My  dear  Sir,  do  you  think  I  would  present  it  to 
them  f  Why,  I  could  raise  what  money  we  required  in  half  an  hour,  but  they 
would  insist  on  the  lion*s  share  —  you  know  it  is  so  — and  lick  up  all  the  pro- 
fits, and  leave  us  just  where  we  begun.  No,  no,  we  can't  quite  stand  that,  but 
we  are  willing  to  divide  fairly  with  those  who  help  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds ;  and  my  proposition  is,  that  I  will  issue  to  you  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  our  stock,  for  which  you  shall  raise  us  ten  thousand  dollars  cash:  in 
other  words,  you  get  your  stock  for  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  Company 
will  guarantee  that  every  dollar  of  this  money  shall  be  employed  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  road,  and  you  must  agree  not  to  put  your  stock  in  the  market  except 
in  conjunction  with  our  own  operations,  pro  rata,  ihe  usual  way,  you  know.' 

*But,  my  dear  Sb*,  I  have  just  explained  to  you  that  I  have  no  money  to 
invest  ^ 

*  And  I,'  interrupted  Mr.  Tremaine,  *  assured  you  that  we  did  not  want  your 
money.  But  you  have  a  large  circle  of  influential  friends,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  take  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  at  par  on  your  recom- 
mendation. Why,  as  money  is  now  working,  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  raise 
the  whole  siun  in  a  week,  and  see  what  a  brilliant  stroke  it  will  be  for  you.  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking  about,'  continued  this  frank  and  earnest-hearted 
man ;  *  the  affair  strikes  you  as  too  good.  I  know  it,  but  I  can't  help  it — 
there  it  is.  -  We  have  got  the  lands :  that  is  the  point,  and  we  are  willing  to 
dispose  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  ten  per  cent,  rather  than  give  up  to 
the  capitalists.  We  shall  still  retain  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a 
reserve  fund.  Now  you  have  it  all  in  the  strictest  confidence — do  not  foi^t, 
Mr.  Parkinson,  in  the  strictest  confidence.' 

Reader,  there  is  something  fascinating  and  most  pleasantly  bewildering  in 
these  charming  schemes  which  promise  so  golden  a  future.  As  the  weary  and 
thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert  is  constantly  allured  to  various  quarters  of  the 
horizon  by  images  of  shady  groves  and  cool  fountains,  so  in  the  great  desert  which 
poverty  creates,  there  is  ever  present  the  same  wonderful  mirage  where  the  paor 
wretch  sees  again  a  happy  home  and  the  return  of  life's  pleasurable  luxuries,  and 
enjoys  in  prospect  his  seasons  of  ease.  We  are  tenacious  in  our  memories  of 
past  good  fortune,  and  are  apt  to  be  desperate  in  our  attempts  to  regain  it 
The  man  who  has  lost  his  property  walks  moodily  along  of  an  afternoon,  and 
sees  his  old  acquaintances  driving  out  for  an  airing  on  the  avenue^.  The  very 
•  posture  which  these  people  innocently  enough  adopt,  annoys  and  irritates  him. 
The  quiet  but  very  conscious  abandon  of  mamma  and  her  daughter,  the  not 
easy  but  entirely  self-satisfied  air  of  papa  as  he  folds  his  arms  and  looks  with 
careless  unconcern  upon  vacancy,  while  the  coachman,  carriage  and  horses  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  pose  of  master  and  mistress.  Well,  what  wonder 
that  the  unfortunate  are  willing  to  attempt  much  and  venture  much  to  regain 
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their  lost  position ;  what  wonder  that  thej  desperately  grasp  at  the  phantoms 
which  allure  them  with  promises  of  renewed  fortunes  ? 

While  the  last  tones  of  Mr.  Tremaine  fell  on  my  ear,  the  room  seemed  to 
dance  round  and  round,  and  the  maps  of  the  Concordia  Valley  Coal  Company 
were  conyerted  into  one  grand,  magnificent  tableau,  reyolving  swiftly  but  grow- 
ing hunger  and  brighter  each  reyolution.  Ninety  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock ! 
Ten  per  cent  dividend  I  A  clear  rental  of  nine  thousand  dollars  per  annum  I 
Why  not  ?  The  most  successful  enterprises  are  from  small  and  difficult  be- 
ginnings. ....  The  bland  tones  of  Mr.  Tremaine  once  more  fell  on  my 
ear  and  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  perceive,  Mr.  Parkinson,  that  you  are  care- 
fully considering  this  matter.  Do  n^t  let  me  press  you  tb  a  decision :  take  time 
and  ti&ink  the  affiur  over,  and  if  any  question  arises,  or  any  objections  to  the 
plan  occur  to  you,  let  me  hear  them  frankly,  and  I  am  certain  I  can  fully  satisfy 
yoo. 

I  had  recovered  myself.  Instead  of  the  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  divi- 
dends from  coal  stock,  the  more  practical  and  pressing  requirement  of  five 
dollars  a  day  rose  up  to  view.  But  while  I  had  too  inuch  sagacity  not  to 
understand  the  absolutely  chimerical  nature  of  these  propositions,  yet,  so  much 
do  we  love  to  cheat  ourselves  with  some  sweet  delusion,  I  did  not  decline  his 
proposition :  I  even  said  I  would  consider  it ;  and  I  left  Mr.  Tremaine*s  office 
feeling  as  if  I  was  in  some  sort  a  man  of  substance,  with  an  option  at  my  dis- 
posal and  a  considerable  stake  in  the  valuable  coal  regions  of  Concordia  Valley. 

• 

CHAPTEB  8IXTH. 

Returniko  home  that  afternoon,  after  my  first  day's  trial,  Alice  ran  to 
open  the  door. 

'How  much  have  you  made,  Papa  ?'  she  exclaimed  in  a  confident  tone. 

I  kissed  her,  and  answered  as  cheerfully  as  possible :  '  I  declare,  Alice,  one 
would  think  it  was  little  Anna  talking,  instead  of  a  grown-up  girl.  Patience : 
it  will  take  a  week  or  two  at  least  for  me  to  get  to  work,  and  then  you  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  something.' 

*  What  a  goose  I  am  I  I  ought  to  have  known  thai  But  we  have  been 
talking  so  much  about  Wall-street  that  I  suppose  I  was  calculating  on  your 
picking  up  money  there.  Never  mind,  the  best  dinner  you  have  had  for  a  long 
time  is  ready  this  minute.  It  is  in  honor  of  your  commencing  business  again. 
Ah  I  papa,  how  happy  I  am ! '  and  humming  a  favorite  air,  she  pushed  me  into 
the  room,  where  I  was  seized  by  the  two  younger  children,  and  dragged  to 
the  table.  My  felicity  at  that  moment  was  supreme.  I  was  honestly  grateful 
to  God  who  had  so  ordained  it,  that  the  wealth  of  the  heart,  like  the  riches 
of  free  grace,  was  open  to  all  who  chose  to  cultivate  the  treasure. 

What  binds  us  so  to  our  children ;  what  binds  them  so  to  us  ?  It  is,  aside 
from  instinctive  attachment,  which  amounts  to  but  little  because  we  regard 
each  other  always  and  invariably  in  the  strong  light  of  affection,  which  makes 
us  alive  to  whatever  is  pleasing,  and  good,  and  charitable  toward  any  thing 
which  is  the  reverse  in  our  conduct  or  dispositions.   Now,  could  this  be  ex- 
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tended  outside  the  circle  of  our  homes,  what  a  change  would  come  oyer  the 
form  and  habit  of  this  old  world  1  It  would  not  be  a  bad  state  of  things,  would 
it,  where  every  man  regards  his  neighbor  with  kindness  and  good-will ;  always 
recognizing  what  is  good  in  him^  and  always  considerate  toward  what  is  repre- 
hensible ?  Would  it  not  seem  strange  to  see  every  body  turning  short  about, 
and  trying  to  help  every  body  in  every  possible  way  ?  Delane  says  it  would  n^t 
pay ;  but  Delane  is  mistaken ;  it  would  pay  in  the  long  run,  but  selfish  peo- 
ple can*t  be  made  to  understand  it 

I  soon  found  myself  beset  with  a  crowd  of  the  smallest  kind  of  note-bro- 
kers, or  rather  of  runilers,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  who,  believing  that  I  oould 
command  more  or  less  cash,  attempted  to  put  off  on  me  all  sorts  of  worthless 
paper.  Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  entirely  ignorant  of  the  various  ex- 
pedients employed  to  raise  the  wind,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  unscrupulous  and 
the  desperate.  Frequently,  where  a  sale  would  be  impossible,  they  attempt  to 
borrow  a  comparatively  small  sum  on  a  large  amount  of  notes,  or  acceptances ; 
the  lender,  unless  very  shrewd  and  experienced,  being  seduced  by  the  gpreat 
margin  into  the  belief  that  the  loan  will  certainly  be  taken  up,  and  his  heavy 
*  shave '  secured.  But  the  auspicious  day  never  airives.  The  operator  having 
borrowed  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  on  as  many  thousands  of  '  collaterals,* 
takes  no  further  trouble  about  the  loan,  but  immediately  procures  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  *pi^r,'  for  the  signatures  cost  him  nothing,  being  executed  perhaps  by 
some  relation  who  is  *  under  age,'  or  sftme  mythical  personage,  so  obscure  that 
he  may  with  impunity  defy  civil  process. 

Finding  after  repeated  efforts  that  nothing  was  to  be  made  out  of  me,  these 
people  let  me  alone.  Meanwhile,  I  had  myself  something  to  do  beside  beating 
off  applicants  for  my  supposed  capital.  I  found  after  considerable  observation 
that  what  was  called  first  and  second-class  paper  was  readily  disposed  of  at  a 
current  rate,  while  lower  grades  were  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  depended  on 
the  brokers  finding  some  person  who  happened  to  know  the  parties,  and  was 
satisfied  of  their  position.  There  are,  however,  individuals  in  Wall-street  who 
seldom  purchase  any  thing  better  than  third-class  paper,  taking  pains  to 
inform  themselves  specially  about  it  Such  invariably  charge  two  per  cent  a 
month,  and  from  that  up,  and  thus  accumulate  hirge  fortunes.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  reader,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  are  men  who 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  Wall-street,  and  who  do  nothing  else  but  buy  notes. 
They  come  in  early  and  go  out  late.  Their  time  is  occupied  in  making  firesh 
inquiries,  and  in  haggling  about  the  rate  per  cent  You  can  to-day  see  these 
persons,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  station  yourself  on  the  spot,  and  I  pre- 
dict you  will  behold  what  will  deeply  interest  you.  Wait  a  few  moments  near 
this  comer,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  There  he  comes,  passing 
thoughtfully  along  the  street  He  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  laden  with 
many  cares.  Look  %t  him  I  He  is  respectably  encased  in  a  moderately  worn 
suit  of  black.  His  head  inclines  forward ;  his  eye  has  become  stony ;  his 
nose  pointed ;  his  chin  angular ;  his  cheeks  rigid ;  his  lips  wooden ;  his  mind, 
alas  I  he  has  no  longer  any  mind,  but  in  place  of  mind  ho  possesses  an  instinct 
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so  subtle  and  acute  that  it  will  detect  a  piece  of  *  made'  paper  in  the  very 
curl  of  the  signature.   As  to  his  soul,  ah !  God,  how  rayless  and  emotionless 
it  is  I    Go  to  this  man  with  something  which  does  not  exactly  suit  him,  he  will 
catechise  you  half-an-hour,  putting  questions  which  nothing  but  a  great  hope 
of  ultimate  success  induces  you  to  tolerate,  when  just  as  you  are  expecting  a 
check  for  the  desired  amount,  he  tells  you  quietly  he  does  not  want  the  paper. 
This  person  sympathizes  with  no  human  being.  He  has  not  a  single  human  at- 
tribute left    *  Does  he  never,*  you  ask,  *  in  some  silent,  solitary  moment,  per- 
dunce  during  some  wakefiil  hour  by  night ;  does  he  never  think  of  the  time 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  learned  to  lisp  his  prayers,  and  repeat  his  little 
hymns ;  o%  later  when  he  was  at  school,  playing  as  other  boys  play ;  or  when 
he  married  that  tender  young  girl,  to  whom  he  promised  so  much  before 
heaven,  and  whom  he  has  since  killed  by  his  hard,  stony  nature  ? '   No ; 
he  never  does  I   Such  terrible  compensation  does  Pbovidence  exact  for  this  en- 
tire surrender  to  mammon.   If  you  wish  to  see  more  of  this  sort,  go  and  take 
a  seat  for  an  hour  or  two  in  one  of  the  many  small  note-brokers'  offices,  which 
now  abound,  and  watch  the  arrival  of  others  of  these  paper-sharks.  They 
come  in  hungry,  eager,  sharp,  to  hear  and  see  what  new  offers.   They  have  a 
large  capital,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  invested  in  notes,  or 
represented  by  securities,  which  can  be  converted  into  cash  in  twenty-four 
hours,  should  it  be  required  to  buy  more  paper  with.   They  are  always  mous- 
ing about  to  pick  up  the  note  of  some  g^od  mechanic,  who  they  know  for  cer- 
tain reasons  is  then  hard-up,  and  who  is  willing  to  bleed  freely  rather  than  to 
fiul  in  a  contract   Thus  they  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  industrious ;  and  com- 
pounding their  profits  day  after  day,  they  work  at  th^  disreputable  business 
till  death,  who  alwavs  wins  in  the  end,  overtakes  them,  and  they  are  cut  short 
in  their  cold-bloodm  and  wicked  work.   I  am  of  opinion  that  money  should 
command,  like  any  other  commodity,  its  market  value,  yet  it  is  unlike  any  other, 
since  it  is  the  stiftidard  of  value  of  all  commodities,  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
sale,  but  only  of  hire,  and  the  rules  which  control  it  depend  on  many  contin- 
gencies, which  prove  unfortunate  for  the  borrower.    It  is  an  undeniable  &ct, 
the  man  who  drives  the  trade  of  usurer  has  been  branded  as  ignominious  from 
the  earliest  history  of  civilized  transactions  to  the  present  time.   And  there 
is  no  occupation  which  so  darkens  the  soul,  blunts  the  affections,  shuts  out  all 
that  is  human,  and  retains  all  that  is  selfish  and  devilish,  as  that  of  the  man 
who  derotes  himself  to  accumulating  by  usurious  gains.  I  speak  frgm  what  I 
have  seen  and  known.   By-and-by  I  may  endeavor  to  remark  at  some  length 
on  the  comparative  influence  of  various  occupations  on  the  character.   But  to 
proceed  with  the  narrative. 

Pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  found  it  was  the  habit  with  many  of  our  best 
merchants,  whenever  they  had  more  money  on  hand  than  they  had  occasion 
for,  to  buy  first-class  paper  as  an  investment ;  such  merchants  generally  made 
their  purchases  through  one  broker,  who  regarded  them  as  his  constituents. 
Then  there  were  capitalists  who  usually  inves|g|  in  stocks,  or  bonds  and*mort- 
guages,  yet  who  from  time  to  time,  as  favorable  opportunities  presented,  made 
large  purchases  of  commercial  i^^&c.   The  banks  too  in  easy  seasons  were 
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bidders.  But  between  the  better  grades  of  paper  and  the  poorer  a  great  gulf 
is  fixed.  The  first,  as  I  have  said,  goes  at  market  value ;  the  latter,  haying  no 
marlket  value,  affords  rare  chances  for  cut-throat  rates. 

Such,  then,  was  the  sea  on  which  I  was  to  adventure ;  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing, which  would  complete  my  first  week  in  the  street,  found  me  without  hav- 
ing made  a  single  n^tiation,  or  having  earned  a  single  dollar.  During  this 
week  I  had  had  no  conversation  with  SoL  Downer.  It  is  true  I  met  him  sev- 
eral times,  but  I  thought  he  rather  avoided  me.  At  any  rate,  I  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  cultivate  a  greater  intimacy  with  him,  and  perhaps  he  perceived  it 
On  this  Saturday  morning,  coming  into  my  office  a  little  past  eleven  o^clock, 
after  a  few  moments'  absence,  I  found  him  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  if  impatient  for  my  return.  I  do  n't  know  why,  but  I  was  annoyed  at  the 
sight  of  him.  Perhaps  I  remembered  our  last  conversation,  and  thought  of  my 
ill-success  during  the  week.  Perhaps  I  had  formed  some  inchoate  resolution 
to  rather  avoid  Downer  as  an  unlucky  associate.  Whatever  it  was,  I  repeat,  I 
was  annoyed  at  seeing  him  stand  there,  and  I  believe  my  countenance  showed 
it.  If  it  did,  Solomon  Downer  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  approached  me  hur- 
riedly as  I  entered,  and  placing  a  note  in  my  hand,  exclaimed :  '  Take  that  over 
to  the  Bank  of  Credit ;  they'll  do  it  for  you,  and  we  will  divide  the  commis- 
sioa' 

I  looked  at  the  note,  and  found  it  was  for  over  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
makers  I  did  not  know,  although  I  recognized  the  indorsers  as  highly  respect- 
able. 

'  Why  do  you  hesitate  ? '  said  Downer  who  saw  I  made  no  haste  to  carry  out 
his  suggestion. 

*  I  do  not  know  the  paper,'  was  my  reply,  *  and  * 

*  Supposing  you  do  n't,'  said  my  visitor  impatiently,  ^hat  the  devil  has 
that  to  do  with  it  if  the  Bank  does  know  it  ? ' 

I  suppose  I  colored  at  this  rough  answer,  for  Downer  inltantly  added  in  a 
milder  tone :  *  For  heaven's  sake  make  haste,  Parkinson.  I  must  make  a  little 
money  to-day.  I  can  keep  this  note  just  fifteen  minutes  and  no  longer.  / 
know  that  the  Bank  of  Credit  has  plenty  of  money.  I  know  too  that  this  is 
just  such  paper  as  they  want  It  is  offered  at  seven  per  cent,  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  commission.   That's  but  a  trifle,  but  it 's  quick  done.' 

By  this  time  I  fully  understood  the  matter,  and  turning,  started  off  imme- 
diately fo|^  the  Bank.  Downer  ran  after  me,  and  called  out,  as  I  got  near  the 
stairs :  *'  Try  them  at  six  per  cent ;  that 's  all  money's  worth,  and  this  is  A  1, 
and  no  mistake.'  I  walked  rapidly  along  toward  the  Bank,  not  quite  satisfied^ 
I  was  going  on  a  successful  errand,  since  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  makers  of  the  note,  yet  having  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  unqualified 
assertion  of  Downer.  The  President  was  fortunately  in,  I  handed  him  the  lit- 
tle *  piece  of  paper,'  saying,  I  believed  it  would  be  acceptable.  He  looked  at 
it,  turned  it  over  to  regard  the  indorsement,  and  said  quietly :  ^  We  will  pass  this 
for  you,  Mr.  Parkinson.'  ^ 

*  At  six  per  cent  ? ' 

'  We  will  say  six-and-a-hal£'   Thereupon  he  rose,  and  stepped  to  the  dia- 
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count-clerk,  said  a  word  to  him,  came  back,  remarking,  He  will  tell  you  the 
amount  in  a  few  moments,!  and  resumed  his  occupation,  while  I  went  round  to 
the  clerk's  counter  to  wait  for  the  computation. 

We  are  weak  creatiu'es.  I  cannot  describe  the  almost  delirious  happiness 
of  that  moment  The  gratitude  I  felt  toward  the  President  was  extravagant, 
unbounded.  In  truth,  however,  I  had  conferred  a  favor  on  the  Bank,  as  well  as 
receiving  one  myself,  by  taking  them  a  prime  note  when  they  had  idle  surplus 
funds.  But  I  was  too  much  elated  to  look  at  the  affair  in  that  light  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  something  of  my  old  influence  was  left ;  at  any  rate,  that  the 
President  regarded  me  with  especial  favor  and  kindness.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  when  money  is  abundant  the  faces  of  bank  bfficers  are  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  they  seem  to  be  your  fast  friends  forever-and-a-day.  But  when 
money  is  in  demand,  wonderful  is  their  altered  demeanor :  strange  how  they 
forget  you. 

In  ten  minutes  I  was  on  my  way  back,  with  the  money  in  my  hand.  I 
found  Downer  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 

*  Have  you  got  it    he  exclaimed. 
•Yes.' 

*  Good  God  I  you  don't  say  so ;  but  I  knew  they  would  jump  at  it  Here 
just  give  me  the  amount,  less  discount  and  commission.  I  have  calculated 
it  while  you  were  gone,  and  I  will  come  back  presently,  and  we  can  then  di- 
vide. Thereupon  I  handed  him  the  required  sum,  and  he  ran  off  at  great  speed. 
Meanwhile,  I  sat  down  to  count  the  treasure  in  hand,  and  which  on  Downer's 
return  we  were  to  share.  How  mu,ch  larger  this  looked  than  the  four  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars,  which  I  had  surrendered  1  The  quarter  per  cent  com- 
mission amounted  to  eleven  dollars  and  ten  cents.  It  was  a  four  months  note, 
and  the  difference  between  seven  and  six-and-a-half  per  cent  was  seven  dollars 
and  forty  cents.  Total,  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  My  half^  nine  dollars 
and  a  quarter.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  pleasing  computation  when  Sol. 
Downer  returned,  still  much  excited,  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
ventured  on  a  great  risk,  and  had  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  there  was  some  mystery  about  the  affair.  Considering  poor  Downer's 
unfortunate  reputation,  how  did  he  come  by  a  first-dass  note,  one  which  any 
banker  would  be  ready  to  take  ?  Who  would  employ  him  on  such  a  service  ? 
These  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind  while  I  was  busy  ascertaining 
the  profits  of  the  transaction,  and  which  his  return  interrupted,  as  I  have  just 
observed.  He  came  in,  sat  down,  took  off  his  hat,  and  with  his  handkerchief 
wiped  away  the  perspiration  which  stood  thick  on  his  forehead. 

'  I  wonder  what  that  fiunous  house  would  say  if  they  knew  I  had  negotiated 
one  of  their  notes  ? '  and  he  laughed  significantly. 
I  made  no  reply. 

*  Would  n't  you  like  to  know  how  I  got  hold  of  it  ? '  he  asked. 
•Yes.' 

*  Well,  I  had  got  desperate.  It  was  Saturday,  and  I  must  take  home  four 
or  five  dollars,  so  I  went  in  to  Brest  and  Company's,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  big  notes  of  A  1  houses,  as  I  knew  an  individual  who  would  like  to 
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invest  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  I  saw  the  list,  and  a  young  man  who 
stood  by  gave  me  permission  to  look  over  the  paper.  I  asked  the  best  rate  for 
the  note  I  brought  you,  for  I  knew  the  Bank  of  Credit  would  discount  it  if 
offered  by  a  respectable  party,  and  found  I  could  get  a  quarter  per  cent  out  of 
it,  beside  the  legal  rate.  I  told  the  young  man  I  would  rettm  in  fifteen  min- 
utes with  the  money,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Parkinson,  I  brought  away  the 
note  without  his  knowing  it' 

*  Good  Heavens !  it  is  not  possible.' 

^  Oh  I  it  is  very  possible,  and  when  you  come  to  be  driven  from  one  comer 
to  another,  you  will  be  surprised  what  expedients  you  will  resort  to,  to  keep 
from  starring.  Ted,  a  man  will  venture  a  good  deal  before  he  will  let —  women 
and  children  go  hungry,'* 

*  But  finish  your  story.' 

^  Certainly.  You  know  what  took  place  with  you.  We  did  make  first-rate 
work  of  it  I.  was  absent  from  Brest  uid  Company's  just  twenty  minutes. 
Was  n't  there  a  storm  brewing  up  there  ?  Fortunately  they  had  discovered 
the  note  was  missing  only  five  minutes  before.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion. 
Of  course  I  was  the  vagabond  who  had  abstracted  it.  The  young  man  was 
saying  he  gave  mo  no  permission  even  to  look  at  the  paper ;  only  at  the  list 
Another  minute  a  police-officer  would  have  been  on  my  track,  I  stepped 
coolly  in  with  the  money  in  my  hand.  Cash  has  a  soothing  influence.  I 
marched  up  boldly  to  the  desk  of  the  principal.  '  I  promised,'  said  I,  *  to  return 
in  fifteen  minutes.  I  am  five  minutes  behind  my  time.  Here  is  a  statement 
of  the  discoimt  and  commission,  (I 'had  prepared  it  while  you  were  at  the 
bank,  you  know,)  and  here  is  the  money.'  Old  Brest  is  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
get  up  a  row  when  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about,  and  no  harm  done.  So 
without  saying  one  word,  he  took  the  money  and  the  statement,  compared  the 
latter  with  his  own  memorandum,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  growled  out, 
'  All  right,'  and  I  quit    Close  shaving  though ;  would  n*t  like  to  try  it  again.' 

^  But  tell  me  why  did  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  You  committed  a  criminal  act' 

*  Ay  I  that 's  the  talk,'  exclaimed  Downer,  *  of  you  respectable  people.  Crim- 
inal offence !  Do  you  suppose,  had  I  missed  seeing  you,  I  would  have  failed  to 
run  back  with  the  note?  And  having  got  the  money,  did  I  not  hasten  to  hand 
it  over?  Wait  a  little,  and  see  if  you  will  tread  always  on  velvet  scruples. 
Do  n't  I  know  Old  Brest  ?  Do  n't  I  know  how  he  made  a  smash-up  ten  years 
ago,  and  how  he  got  started  in  this  business,  in  which  he 's  coining  money  ? 
Oh !  yes,  it 's  all  correct  with  him,  but  I  am  a  damned  scoundrel,  of  course.' 

I  saw  that  Downer  was  getting  into  his  old  strain  of  bitterness,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  say  what  would  soothe  him.  In  this  I  partially  succeeded.  And 
then  I  showed  him  the  exact  amouat  I  had,  and  handed  him  nine  dollars  and  a 
quarter  as  his  share.  Sol.  Downer  would  not  take  it  *  What  I  want,'  he  said, 
^  is  five  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  you  have 
made  by  getting  the  note  done  at  a  better  rate.  My  offer  was  discount  at 
seven  per  cent,  and  divide  commission  with  yoa  Won't  take  it,'  he  per- 
sisted. '  This  serves  me  for  to-day.  If  it  did  n't,  I  would  not  mind,  under 
the  circumstances,  borrowing  a  couple  of  dollars  of  you.'   So  saying,  he  left 
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the  room,  learing  the  balance  of  the  money  on  the  table.  In  this  way  my  share 
was  increased  to  twelve  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents.  How  good  it  looked  as  I 
counted  it  over  and  over.  Reader,  do  you  think  I  was  beside  myself  ?  I,  who 
all  my  business-life  was  dealing  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  yes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  to  be  tjius  carried  away  by  the  sight  of  twelve  dollars 
and  ninety-five  cents  in  hand  ?  If  you  do,  you  know  little  of  the  *  uses  of  ad- 
versity.' Never  did  money  seem  so  sweet  as  that.^  I  had  earned  it — the  very 
first  gains  since  my  great  break-down.  In  former  business  operations,  when  I 
made  large  profits,  they  went  into  the  general  account,  and  were  to  be  sure,  so 
much  to  the  credit  of  our  concern.  But  this  twelve  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents  I  could  touch,  I  could  handle.  I  could  calculate  what  it  would  pay, 
how  far  it  would  go.  I  thought  how  pleased  Alice  would  be ;  for  she  had  del- 
icately forborne  to  question  me  after  that  first  day  when  I  led  her  not  to  expect 
any  thing  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  my  thoughts  ran  back  to  the  operation 
of  the  morning.  It  struck  me  it  would  be  dangerouS  to  have  any  more 
business  with  Downer.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for  him  I  should  not  now  be 
rejoicing.  Had  he  not  acted  honorably,  nay,  generously  with  me  ?  Was  not 
his  condition  rather  that  of  an  unfortunate  wretch  at  bay  with  the  odds  against 
him  ?  After  a  while,  I  took  my  hat,  went  into  the  street,  and  talked  pleasantly 
with  several  acquaintances  about  affairs.  Then  I  walked  back  to  my  ofBce, 
ate  the  lonch  which  Alice  always  prepared  for  me,  and  determined  to  give  my- 
self a  holiday  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  Descending,  I  indulged  in  a 
glass  of  ale ;  I  purchased  a  few  figs  for  Charlie,  some  raisins  for  Anna,  and  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  *  divide.'  For  Alice  I  bought  a  pair  of  small  side-combsv 
which  I  knew  she  wanted  very  much.  Thus  equipped,  I  turned  into  Broad- 
way, and  joined  the  crowd  of  human  beings  which  throng  this  extraordinary 
thoroughfare.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  how  entirely  we  are  carried  away 
with  what  is  immediately  present  The  fortunate  circumstance  of  making  a 
small  sum  after  a  week  of  fruitless  exertion  seemed  for  the  moment  to  dispel  all 
anxiety  for  the  future,  f  felt  very  comfortable,  and  returned  the  salutations  of 
my  acquaintances  with,  a  feeling  of  quiet  assurance.  Thus  I  strolled  along 
mitil  I  came  opposite  my  old  house.*  I  stopped  and  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and 
went  on.  I  had  triumphed.  I  had  no  regrets.  I  felt  in  my  soul  that  what  I 
had  passed  through,  and  what  I  was  to  encounter  in  the  future,  would  give  to 
me  a  moral  strength,  and  truer  ideas  of  life  and  its  purposes.  So  I  went  away 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  much  of  this  world's  good,  and  continuing 
my  walk,  at  length  turned  the  comer  near  my  house.  The  two  younger  child- 
ren were  playing  on  the  steps,  there  being  no  school  on  Saturday.  They  ran 
joyfully  to  greet  my  unexpected  arrival.  Going  in,  I  summoned  Alice,  who 
was  assisting  in  preparation  for  the  dinner.  Sitting  down  near  the  table,  I 
produced  my  little  store.  *  Papa  has  treated  himself,'  I  said,  *  to  a  part  of  a  holi- 
day, and  there  is  something  to  show  he  has  not  forgotten  the  children.'  Alice 
received  the  combs  as  a  token  of  good  fortune,  the  rest  were  quietly  at  work 
with  the  fruit 

'  You  have  made  some  money,  I  know  you  have  by  your  looks,  papa.  And 
it 's  only  a  week ! ' 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


OT    JOSL  BSITTOR. 


Hail  mom  1  that  kissest  the  amber  sky, 
Drown  in  pale  fires  jour  rosy  gates  ; 

A  happy  lover  draweth  nigh, 
A  happy  maid  his  coming  waits. 

Bright  sun  that  smilest  from  the  blue, 
X)n  silver  axles  draw  the  hours ; 

The  sweetest  girl  I  ever  knew 
To-day  puts  on  the  orange  flowers. 

Sweet  omens  stir  the  luscious  air, 
The  fragrant  winds  waft  spice  and  balm. 

0  winter  day  I  how  strangely  fair  1 
So  May-like,  sunny,  soft  and  calm. 

0  robin  1  singing  in  the  tree. 
Thy  rich  melodious  roundel  sing ; 

Flood  this  fond  day  with  melody 
That  borders  on  the  coast  of  spring. 

Out  in  the  wide  cold  world  she  goes, 

A  thorny  way  for  tender  feet : 
0  bridegroom !  guard  the  dainty  rose, 

Whose  life  thy  life  doth  make  complete. 

For  she  hath  walked  in  petted  ways. 
In  sunny  paths  been  kept  and  led ; 

Shield  her,  that  in  lifers  toilsome  race 
She  be  not  rudely  buffeted. 

Now  kindly  mingle,  cup  of  fate. 
Prepared  for  her  through  future  years  ; 

With  love*s  wild  draught  intoxicate. 
Pour  in  the  joys,  dip  out  the  tears. 

Shower  both,  good  fortune,  with  thy  smiles, 
Be  heavenly  benedictions  sent ; 

Waft  them  unto  the  golden  isles 
Of  holy  joy,  peace  and  content 
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WHAT    WE    ARE    FIGHTING  FOR: 

WITH   SOME   OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   PRESENT  CRISIS. 

*  DuLCB  et  decorum  est,  pro  patrift  mori/ 

Albeady  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiasm  for  war  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
world's  history,  while  grand  armies  are  preparing  for  a  great  and  what  may 
prove  the  bloodiest  battle  on  record,  while  action  is  the  cry  which  resounds 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  there  are  individuals  over  the  land 
who  are  busy  enumerating  causes  and  results  in  sermons,  essays,  lectures  and 
speeches.  We  are  told  (as  if  the  matter  required  any  sagacity)  what  has  led 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  we  are  also  informed  what  is  likely  to  flow 
from  it  'There  is,'  says  Solomon,  *a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven.' 
But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  reason  why,  the  cause  direct  or 
the  cause  secondary.  *A11  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  '^and 
when  he  finds  such  ample  concessions  are  about  to  fail,  he  will  be  very  apt  to 
fight :  in  fact,  he  will  fight  And  in  that  desperate  struggle  he  will  pay  little 
attention  to  the  person  who  stands  by  preaching  a  homily  over  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  awkward  predicament,  or  uttering  speculations  about  the  up- 
shot of  it  Not  but  what  these  are  all  very  well  in  their  place,  but  they  are 
foreign  to  the  immediate  matter  in  hand,  which  matter  is  sharp,  instant, 
pressing,  and  requires  to  be  kept  closely  in  view,  and  never  for  a  moment  ob- 
scured by  extraneous  issues  or  counter-currents.  Something  vital  it  must  be, 
absolutely  vital,  which  should  rouse  a  nation.  Which  should  lead  to  the  up- 
rising of  a  whole  people.  An  intelligent  people,  thoroughly  educated,  accus- 
tomed to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  discuss  understandingly  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  A  people  divided  in  opinion :  divided  on  the  slavery 
question,  divided  on  the  tariff  question,  divided  on  the  territorial  qi^stion, 
divided  as  to  what  should  be  our  foreign  policy,  divided  on  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  population.  In  fact,  so  divided  into  parties  and  cliques  that  it  requires 
an  active  and  watchful  observer  to  keep  the  run  of  all  of  them  ;  divided  in  a 
way  to  provoke  jealousy,  rancor,  party  strife,  bitterness,  hatred.  Therefore, 
when  we  witness  the  sublime  spectacle  of  all  these  parties,  sects,  cliques  and 
societies,  suddenly  stopping  short,  turning,  embracing  each  other,  forming 
under  one  banner  for  a  common  purpose,  we  know  that  purpose  mmt  he  a 
solemn,  an  awful  one.  And  we  say  to  the  essayists,  and  lecturers,  and  philo- 
sophers aforesaid :  *  Away,  trifiers ;  stand  aside,  and  let  the  people  finish  the 
work  they  have  in  hand.    Vox  populi^  vox  Dei  I ' 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article :  *  What  we  are  fighting  for.' 
Hut  we  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  people  on  this  subject.  They  know 
very  well  what  It  is  they  who  instruct  us.  From  their  practical  teachings  we 
make  up  our  argument ;  an  argument  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  stand 
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by,  augugt  spectators ;  an  argament  for  our  own  support  and  encouragement, 
one  which 

*  If  AT  araert  Eternal  ProTidence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  Goo  to  men.' 

We  observe,  then,  it  is  a  matter  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  fighting 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  this  Republic.  Its  extinction ;  for  to  disintegrate 
is  to  destroy  it  No  one  pretends  to  deny  this.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been 
declared  in  Europe,  that  the  *  Great  Republic'  no  longer  exists.  We  are  fight- 
ing to  give  the  lie  to  this  assertion.  We  are  fighting  to  maintain  in  its  integ- 
rity a  Goremment  which  the  prudence,  and  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  our  fti- 
thers  established  after  years  of  privations,  of  trials,  and  extraordinary  perils ; 
which  was  consecrated  by  their  lives  and  sealed  with  their  blood. 

It  makes  no  sort  of  difference  now  what  statesmen  and  politidans  may 
argue  as  to  the  right  of  one  of  these  United  States  to  *  secede.'  [As  if  a  na- 
tion ever  made  provision  for  its  own  dissolution,  or  enacted  a  statute  author- 
izing de  se,]  It  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whether  or  not  by  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  that  question  is  definitely  settled  beyond  a  cavil.  [Yet  who 
can  have  forgotten  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Daniel  Webster  on  these 
points?]  The  people,  to  whom  as  a  jury  the  question  of  the  right  of  secession 
has  been  submitted,  for  them  to  determine  both  the  law  and  thefficty  have  de- 
clared against  the  right,  and  immediately  prepare  to  sustain  their  verdict  by 
force  of  arms  —  that  ultima  ratio  which  overrides  all  logic  and  all  argument, 
paying  little  attention  io  set  forms  and  legal  dicta.  Our  Chief-Justice  lately 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  the  President  an  opinion  about  the  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus.  He  might  as  well  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  read  the  riot 
act 

We  accept  the  hct  that  we  are  at  war,  and  that  war  entails  a  multitude  of 
evils.  Besides  the  moral  evils,  over  which  the  clergy  are  so  eloquent  that  we 
shall  not  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of  them,  there  are  great  commercial  evils.  Pros- 
tration of  business,  mercantile  distress  and  failures,  general  confusion  in  affairs 
by  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  so  forth  and  so 
forth.  In  going  to  war  the  nation  have  accepted  these  as  unavoidable.  This 
certainly  presents  a  gloomy  state  of  things,  and  the  prospect  may  be  even 
more  gloomy  before  it  is  brighter.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  meantime  for  our 
encouragement  and  consolation. 

In  the  first  place,  could  we  have  helped  being  drawn  into  this  contest  ?  If 
we  could,  then  we  have  room  for  regret,  bitter,  lasting  regret 

Suppose  we  had  yielded  at  first  to  the  wishes  of  the  seven  seceded  States. 
Suppose  satisfactory  treaties  were  made,  (yet  how  absurd  the  supposition!)  and 
all  peacefully  consummated.  Congress  meets  again.  Virginia,  and  North- 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  are  represented  there,  with  other  States  who  S3rmpa- 
thized  with  the  seceders.  The  session  would  be  a  stormy  one.  Something 
transpires  which  does  not  suit  the  representatives  from  those  States.  They 
claim  to  have  their  way,  demand  further  concessions,  and  threaten  what  they 
would  have  a  right  to  threaten  —  to  join  the  *  Southern  Confederacy' — and 
having  admitted  that  right^  we  could  not  help  ourselve&   What  a  humiliating 
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spectacle  I  A  nation  suddenly  become  emasculate  and  imbecile :  a  sub- 
ject for  the  just  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  whole  world.  The  right  to  secede 
granted,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  us.  We  should  become  so  powerless 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sick  lion,  every  donkey  would  lift  his  heel  against 
o&  Why,  even  as  it  was,  while  men  o^  shallow  intellects  were  misled  by  the 
extraordinary  forbearance  of  the  people  into  the  belief  that  treason  would  tri- 
umph, the  Mayor  of  the  dty  of  New-York,  yes,  the  Mayor  of  this  great  and 
mi^ty  emporium,  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  the  whole  country,  had  the  auda^ 
dty  to*  propose  it  should  separate  itself  from  the  State,  and  erect  itself  into  a 
'  free  dty ! '  Behold  the  indpient  fruits  of  x>eaceable  separation. 
Think  you  we  went  to  war  an  hour  too  soon  ? 

Some  may  talk  of  the  unhappy  reverses  which  will  befall  so  many  indivi- 
duals ;  but  think  of  the  total  reverse  of  a  nation,  and  the  calamities  which 
would  flow  from  it  for  generations.  The  hope  of  all  lovers  of  freedom  over  the 
whole  world  extinguished,  the  Temple  of  Liberty  overthrown,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  disunited  and  scattered,  never  again  to  re-form,  because  the  only 
institution,  which  by  the  judgments  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  could  serve  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  proved  powerless  to  withstand  the  storm. 

Think  you  we  went  to  war  an  hour  too  soon  ? 

The  war  is  a  necessity,  and  necessity  is  a  great  consoler.  Blessings  accom- 
pany its  enforcements.  As  the  character  of  a  man  becomes  dignified  by  his 
pursuits,  so  the  moral  tone  of  a  nation  is  elevated  by  what  it  undertakes.  The 
man  who  devotes  himself  unselfishly  .to  a  noble  object  becomes  thereby  en- 
nobled, and  a  people  who  stop  at  no  sacrifice  in  their  country's  cause  become 
heroic.  It  is  those  who  battle  against  difficulties  and  become  inured  to  dangers 
and  privations,  who  grow  strong  and  resolute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ener- 
vating calm  of  commercial  prosperity  breeds  luxurious  weakness,  effeminacy 
and  corruption  in  the  nation  itself  And  in  this  light  we  ought  to  welcome 
what  our  sympathizers  call  our  *  hour  of  adversity.'  'Adversity!'  God  be 
praised  for  it !  The  nation  can  only  become  strong  and  heroic  under  hardship 
and  trial  and  desperate  extremity.  First,  we  may  see  a  portion  of  our  super- 
fluous wealth  departing.  *■  Let  it  go,'  we  exclaim.  Then  follows  the  entire  loss 
of  fortune :  be  it  so.  Then  a  near  and  dear  relative  is  slain  in  battle.  We  con- 
secrate the  offering  with  prayer  and  supplication,  and  as  each  successive  sacri- 
fice is  made  we  grow  more  resolute  and  self-reliant :  our  senses  become  brighter, 
our  views  clearer:  the  old  crust  is  thrown  off,  and  we  rise  mighty  in  physical  and 
moral  strength ;  we  look  back  on  our  previous  state,  disgusted  at  its  weakness 
and  insipidity.  We  go  on,  persist,  endure  and  conquer.  Ah  I  how  we  shall 
love  the  cause  for  which  we  have  borne  so  much.  How  will  this  new  baptism 
endear  it  to  all  our  hearts.  The  children  who  in  our  streets  go  through  their 
mimic  performances  of  defending  the  capital  and  putting  to  flight  the  rebels 
who  threaten  it,  learn  lessons  of  patriotism  which  will  not  die  with  them.  These 
will  be  taught  in  turn  to  their  children  as  reminiscences  of  our  country's  great 
.ordeaL 

However  severe,  then,  the  contest  is  to  bear  on  us,  we  shall  gain  new  life. 
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new  power,  new  dignity  in  it.  But,  while  it  is  not  well  to  underrate  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  must  encounter,  we  need  not  overrate  them.  If  the  war,  as 
we  hope,  shall  prove  a  short  one,  our  perplexities  will  be  brief.  If  long,  then 
business  will  presently  revive  on  a  new  basis :  trade  will  seek  new  channels, 
following  always  the  law  of  demand  a^d  supply ;  the  war  will  give  employment 
a  new  direction ;  our  farmers  will  reap  abundant  returns  for  the  products  of  the 
fields,  and  a  comparatively  short  time  will  see  affairs  working  into  regular  and 
active  routine.  The  cities  of  the  North  will  have  a  largely  increased  trade,  and 
New-Tork  will  enter  on  a  period  of  commercial  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in 
her  history.  Who  lives  a  few  months  will  witness  this,  and  also  behold  the 
commencement  of  a  new  season  of  healthful,  vigorous  progress.  The  war  is 
not  to  weaken  or  impoverish  us,  it  will  enrich  and  make  us  strong.  It  will  de- 
plete  the  capitalist  and  circulate  his  wealth  among  hundreds  of  thousands. 
A  new  energy  will  prevail  The  nation,  purged  of  treason,  its  insulted  majesty 
vindicated,  will  resume  its  grand  march,  cliastened  into  a  divine  harmony  of 
action. 

A  word  about  our  foreign  relations.  We  are  exhibiting  altogether  too  much 
norvousness  on  the  subject.  We  are  manifesting  our  usual  sensitiveness  which 
borders  on  the  ridiculous.  We  accuse  England  with  not  sympathizing  with 
us,  intimating  that  we  are  forced  into  a  war  to  defend  the  very  principle  which 
England  has  so  long  herself  combated  for,  and  now  she  leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 
This  is  sheer  nonsense — we  had  almost  said  pusillanimity.  We  know  it,  and 
England  knows  it  We  are  forced  into  war  to  save  our  Government — our 
existence  as  a  nation,  and  it  is  puerile  as  well  as  undignified  to  put  the  issue  on 
any  other  ground.  We  must  not  expect  more  of  a  nation  than  of  an  individual. 
When  some  calamity  or  crisis  overtakes  a  man,  niiie  out  of  ten  of  his  quondam 
friends  carefully  consider  their  own  interests,  and  govern  themselves  toward 
him  accordingly.  England  will  carefully  consider  her  own  interests^  and  govern 
herself  accordingly,  A  wise  and  prudent  consideration  will  teach  her  that  it  is 
her  interest  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  Her  statesmen,  if 
slow  in  discerning,  are  in  the  main  sagacious,  and  will  presently  see  the  matter 
in  its  true  light.  If  they  do  not,  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  them.  In  any  event, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  repeat,  England  will  be  governed  by  what 
she  considers  her  interest,  and  by  nothing  else. 

Meantime,  if  report  be  correct,  Mr.  Seward  has  notified  the  European 
powers  that  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  the  treaty  stipulation  abolishing 
privateering.  We  cannot  forget  the  broad  and  enlightened  view  taken  of  this 
subject  by  our  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  able  dispatch  in  reply  to  the 
official  notice  from  the  Paris  Congress,  a  view  most  honorable  to  our  public 
sentiment,  wherein  he  avowed  the  readiness  of  this  country  to  aid  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  practice,  provided  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  so  as  to  protect  private  property,  not  contraband  of  war,  firom 
a.iy  capture  on  the  high  seas.  It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Seward^s  action  at  this 
particular  crisis  smacks  a  little  of  special  practice.  It  looks  too  much  as  if  by 
a  repentance  at  the  eleventh  hour  we  sought  shelter  against  our  previous 
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declarations.  God  forbid  that  we  should  at  this  time,  in  thd  presence  of  the 
nations,  do,  or  permit  to  be  done,  any  diplomatic  act  out  of  mere  diplomacy. 
We  do  not  want  exhibitions  of  tact  or  shrewdness  —  we  want  statesmanship ; 
and  since  we  have  laid  down  a  broad  ground  which  shall  govem  us  on  the  ques- 
tion of  priyateering,  let  us  stick  to  it. 

We  have  been  driven  sharply  into  this  business  of  war.  Not  much  time  is 
allowed  for  reflection  in  the  swift  current  of  events.  But  at  times  there  will 
come  moments  of  awful  solemnity,  when  something  whispers :  ^  We  lire  working 
out  GoD*8  great  designs.*  Then  it  is,  we  see  beyond  thd  din  and  smoke  of  the 
contest,  above  the  slaughter  and  carnage,  over  the  hosts  of  armed  men ;  in- 
scribed in  bright  characters  which  encourage  the  weak,  strengthen  the  valiant, 
and  sustain  the  faint-hearted :  , 

The  Lord  Reigns. 


SONNET. 

How  many  lives  are  spent  in  idle  dreaming 

Of  unearned  good  to  come,  devoid  of  care  1 
How  many  souls  are  satisfied  with  seeming 

What  they  should  he^  and  being — what  they  are  I 
Alas !  how  few  the  nobleness  inherit. 

Which  —  scorning  selfish  ease  and  empty  show  — 
In  active  goodness  shines ;  whose  generous  spirit 

O'erflows  to  want,  to  sorrow  and  to  woe. 
Timers  restless  wing  should  teach  us  active  living : 

No  fondly  dreaming  idler  enters  heaven ; 
To  him  who  wills  and  works,  nor  ceases  striving 

To  overcome  with  love,  is  victory  given  ; 
So  let  us  march,  my  friend,  with  armor  bright. 
Through  this  dark  dreary  world  up  to  the  gates  of  light 

E-  H.  V  B. 
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•Thb  Lin  AKD  Cabkvb  of  Major  John  Akdbe,  Adjutant  Obnbbal  of  thb  Bbitxsb 
Abut  in  Ambbica.   By  Wintbbop  Sabobnt.   Boston :  Ticknob  and  Fields. 

The  world  would  be  better  informed  as  to  its  own  past,  had  it  not  been  for 
its  '  great '  historians.  Thueydides  aut  nullvs  seems  to  have  been  the  motto 
of  nearly  all  chroniclers  of  events,  for  which  reason  the  Historical  Departmmt 
of  most  public  libraries  greatly  .resembles  the  growth  of  an  elm-seed,  as  de- 
scribed in  '£lsie  Tenner^ — a  thousand  fiulures  to  one  successful  tree. 

WiNTHROP  Saroekt  has,  so  fiur,  contented  himself  with  something  less  than 
the  entire  *annal-ization '  of  a  continent  or  of  a  country ;  devoting  to  an  episode 
like  that  of  Braddock,  or  to  a  biography,  the  genius  which  another  would  have 
believed  wasted  on  any  thing  less  than  a  history  of  the  world.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  manifests  a  judicious  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age, 
such  as  must  necessarily  have  inspired  the  author  of  the  volume  now  before 
us.  The  world  is  tired  of  dry  chronicles  and  chronologies ;  it  demands  year 
by  year,  more  and  more,  the  materials  wherewith  to  make  history  for  itself, 
than  the  ready-made  article.  Every  man  of  real  intelligence  is,  after  all,  his' 
own  historian,  and  nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  believe  that  Hume, 
Gibbon,  or  Schlosseb  can  pass  judgment  for  any  one  whose  applause  is  worth 
having.  For  which  reason,  we  believe  that  as  education  and  intelligence  ad- 
vance, those  who  collect  facU^  write  biographies,  and  drag  to  light  all  the  curi- 
ously illustrative  details  of  manners  and  customs,  such  as  *  great  historians  * 
almost  universally  neglect^  will  be  more  and  more  —  perhaps  eventually  the 
mast  valued.  And  in  this  genial  love  of  collecting  valuable  relics  of  the  past, 
WiNTHROP  Saroent  Is  inferior  to  no  man  living,  while  his  gems  are  set  in  the 
numture  Of  a  chased  and  elegant  style  of  literary  art  which  any  writer  in  any 
language  would  be  proud  to  wear.  Motlev,  Prescott  and  Irving  have  walked 
in  paths  widely  differing  from  those  of  Winthrof  Sargent  ;  but  they  are  not 
in  &ct  his  superiors  as  historians  in  what  really  constitutes  history,  or  in  what 
gives  us  truthful  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  past 

The  Life  of  Major  ANDRi:  was  a  capital  subject  for  Winthrop  Sargent,  as 
it  is  eminently  one  of  those  which  winds  its  way  like  a  rivulet  among  many 
notable  objects.  Trees  and  towers  afford  favorite  similes  for  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  many  such  are  mirrored  in  this  stream.  What  if  it  end  in- 
gloriously — like  the  Rhine?   It  was  once  at  least  fair  and  brave. 

The  author  complams  that  his  success  in  obtaining  information  of  Andrs 
was  commensurate  neither  with  his  labors  nor  desires,  but  the  reader  will 
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nther  wonder  with  the  Cardinal :  Don  d-e  mete  pigliato  tutto  queito  —  *  Where 
under  the  sun  didst  thou  gather  all  this  ? '  It  is  not  likely  that  Andrews  early 
life  contained  more  that  was  worth  preserving  than  his  hiographer  has  pre- 
served. From  his  arrival  in  America,  the  narrative  becomes  remarkably  full, 
and  is  judiciously  interwoven  with  a  mass  of  admirably  illustrative  matter,  or 
of  original  comment ;  not  one  word  of  which  would  we  spare,  and  all  of  which 
indicates  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  social  influences  of  American 
history,  such  as  few  men  have  ever  possessed.  While  our  interest  in  Andre  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  we  are  continually  entertained  vrith  collateral  anecdotes  or 
hints  which  will  render  the  work  for  many  a  starting-point  whence  to  explore 
scores  of  others.  In  fact,  we  can  recall  at  this  instant  no  book  so  likely  to 
stimulate  close  study  of  the  Revolutionary  history  of  our  country ;  and  espe- 
cially of  that  intimate  and  home  portion  so  little  known  save  by  tradition. 

The  biography  of  Major  ANORt  is  one  of  those  books  whose  position  and 
character  is  established  from  the  day  it  appears.  It  is  a  permanence,  inevitably 
destined  to  become  a  work  of  authority  and  reference  among  scholars,  and  one 
l&ewise  for  pleasant  reading  among  the  many.  In  these  days,  when  ever>' 
Revolutionary  and  patriotic  feeling  is  budding  into  fresh  life,  it  should,  nay, 
will  be  iiead  with  unwonted  zest,  and  to  profitable  purpose. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  issuing  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  typographic  merit  A  well-engraved  por- 
trait of  Major  ANDRt  commends  it  to  the  consideration  of  collectors  of  historical 
likenesses.  It  is  to  be  found  in  New- York  at  the  store  of  D.'Applbton  and 
GoxPAirr. 


Tmi  Cratox  Hiscbllakt.   By  Wabhinoton  Ibvino.   Author's  Revised  Edition.  Com- 
plete in  One  Yolame.   New-York :  G.  P.  Putnam,  582  Broadway.  1861. 

To  attempt  criticising  the  *  Crayon  Papers,^  originally  published  in  the 
Knickbrbockbr,  at  this  late  day,  were  an  act  of  supererogation ;  yet  if  any 
thing  /^oiild  enhance  our  aesthetic  enjoyment,  it  is  to  have  the  work  presented 
in  such  faultless  style.  There  is  an  art  amounting  to  poesy  in  book-making 
that  bespeaks  the  touch  of  a  master-hand.  As  the  frame  to  the  picture,  the 
setting  to  the  gem,  we  deliberately  enjoy  the  serving  up  of  the  mind^s  food 
upon  appropriate  dishes  : 

'  Nightingale's  tongues  should  be  dished  on  gold.' 

The  delicate,  salmon-tinted  paper,  the  clear  typography,  the  rich  binding,  the 
chaste  ornamentations,  and  the  exquisite  vignette  engravings  from  the  burins  of 
Banks  and  Westall,  comprise  a  tout  ensemble  appealing  to  the  eye  with  po- 
tent eloquence.  It  is  indeed  a  rich  setting  to  a  rare  jewel.  Our  friend  Put- 
NAic,  malgre  war  and  panic,  is  steadfastly  adhering  to  his  precept,  that  no  na- 
tion is  great  without  a  literature,  and  under  all  circumstances  our  minds  must 
be  fed;  so  he  regularly  treats  us  to  his  National  Editions  —  this  comprising 
the  ninth  volume  of  Iryino^s  Works :  and  we,  the  while,  like  insatiable  Olivbk, 
^asking  for  more.* 
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Intbbmimgled  Notes  of  Enickerbocksb  Editorial  Nabratiye  akd  Cor- 
RESPOMBENCE.  —  It  seems  but  a  very  short  time,  since  we  took  the  *  partmg 
hand  ^  of  Tyrone  Power,  on  board  the  ill-&ted  steamer,  President,  jost  before 
she  left  her  dock  at  the  foot  of  Jefferson-street,  East  River.  His  pleasant, 
beaming  face ;  the  smile,  with  which  his  whitest  of  teeth  and  bloomy  com- 
plexion literally  irradiated  all  his  features ;  are  before  us,  now :  and  after  we 
had  ascended  to  the  broad  roof  of  the  Tobacco-Inspection  Warehouse,  at  4he 
foot  of  Jefferson-street — of  which  our  next-door  neighbor,  Col.  Stevenson, 
now  of  California,  was  the  Superintendent  —  and  had  seen  the  vessel  move 
gracefuUy  out  into  the  stream,  we  watched  the  waving  of  *  poor  Powbr^s  white 
handkerchief,  and  the  parting  swaying  of  his  hat,  as  he  motioned  his  farewell 
to  ^  Harrt  Placide,'  and  other  kindred  friends  and  associates  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  ship,  to  bid  him  GoD-speed,  and  ^bon  voyage.^  Not  fiur  from 
him,  as  he  stood  upon  the  high  quarter-deck  of  the  steamer,  and  waving  hU 
adieux  to  friends  upon  the  shore,  was  the  eloquent  Cookman,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  then  late  chaplain  to  the  *  Congress  of  the  United  States : '  (would 
they  were  ^united'  now !)  And  then  the  President,  with  her  flags  flying,  and 
her  signal-gun  resounding,  melted  into  distance  down  the  channel,  and  finally 
disappeared  around  the  bend  of  the  Battery :  all  but  her  masts  and  pipe,  from 
which  a  rising  north-east  wind  was  driving  a  thick  and  billowy  cloud.  So  she 
passed  over  our  noble  bay,  and  out  through  *  the  Narrows,^  that  great  gate  to 
the  Atlantic.  Thenceforth,  she  was  no  more  seen  of  men :  yes,  once : 
*  High  on  ft  breaking  waTe  she  hung/ 

when  last  seen  at  twilight  in  a  north-east  storm,  which  *  scooped  the  ocean  to 
its  briny  springs,'  and  then,  staggering  and  plunging,  disappeared  forever  in 
the  wallowing  sea.  Is  it  not  strange  —  is  it  not  *  wondroiu  strange  *  —  that 
not  one  vestige  of  that  unfortunate  vessel  has  ever  been  found  ?  Not  one : 
not  one  ! — not  a  fragment  of  hull,  or  spar,  or  sail.  Down  she  sank,  a  night- 
foundered  wreck,  unnoticed  by  any  eye  save  the  all-seeing  Eye  of  Oknisciencb. 
And  where  are  they,  who  amidst  the  wavings  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the  fare- 
well beckonings  of  recognition  and  affection,  sailed  away  upon  that  stormy 
main  ?^  *  Their  struggles  have  long  been  over :  they  have  gone  down  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  tempest ;  their  bones  lie  whitening  among  the  caverns  of  the 
deep.  Silence,  oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them,  arid  no  one  can 
tell  the  story  of  their  end.  How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anx- 
iety into  dread  —  and  dread  into  despair !   Alas !  not  one  memento  shall  ever 
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return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever  be  known  is,  that  she  sailed  from 
her  port,  and  was  never  heard  of  more  I ' 

*  Poor  PowBB  t '  is  an  exclamation  which  has  been  heard,  in  sorrowful  sym- 
path  J,  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his  admirers  and  friends — for  it  was 
his  peculiarity,  that  h'e  made  all  his  admirers  his  friends  —  in  every  theatre- 
going  town  throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  Man,  not  less  than  an  Actor, 
there  was  a  strong  affection  for  him  in  the  public  mind. 

Regarding  ourselves  as  in  some  sort  an  Epitome  of  that  *  many-headed 
monster,'  the  Public,  especially  in  so  far  as  an  appreciation  of  natural  acting, 
and  true  dramatic  Genius  is  concerned,  we  may  say  here,  what  we  can  say  of 
no  other  modern  comedian  whom  we  ever  saw  upon  the  American  stage,  that 
PowBB  was  always  fresh  and  original.  There  was  something  electric  about 
his  personations.  -  You  might  witness  the  personation  of  one  and  the  same  cha- 
racter a  dozen  times  in  succession :  yet  in  every  added  performance,  you  would 
find  that  there  was  a  new  trait  elicited,  or  that  you  had  overlooked  a  new  one 
in  a  previous  representation.  Who  can  say  this  of  any  of  Power's  imitators  ? 
of  whom,  how  many  we  have  had,  with  a  thin  varnish  of  his  talent,  and 
not^  particle  of  his  genius:  who  *  struck  twelve  the  first  time : '  who  ^  went 
out  like  a  fuasee '  —  *  whose  light  was  as  darkness,'  in  comparison  with  the  en- 
gendered scintillations  of  Power's. 

We  have  had  Power's  many  noble  qualities  freshly  brought  home  to  us  re- 
cently, by  a  perusal  of  his  correspondence  with  one  who  well  knew  and  warmly 
esteemed  him,-  and  who  has  since  followed  him  to  the  ^  undiscovered  country ; ' 
one  who  never  awakened  of  a  morning,  as  he  said,  without  seeing  the  '  Presi- 
dent,' in  his  mind's  eye,  struggling  with  the  waves,  *  towering  to  o'erwhelm,' 
on  the  horizon  of  a  stormy  ocean.  Now  that,  afler  long  pla/-going  experience, 
we  fiind  this  peerless  actor's  place  can  never  be  supplied,  we  turn  with  a 
fond  affection  to  those  master-pieces  of  art  in  which  he  won  our  admiration. 
In  his  own  play  of '  St.  Patrick's  Eve  *  we  remember  always  to  have  asked  our- 
selves, as  he  is  about  to  die,  *  Where  and  when  will  he^  who  is  now  anticipat- 
ing death,  receive  the  dread  messenger  ? '  In  the  opening  of  the  third  scene, 
where  in  his  sweet  voice  he  is  singing  the  touching  song  of  *  Tobacco  is  an  In- 
dian Weed,'  he  pauses  suddenly,  and  exclaims : 

*  There's  a  deal  of  morality  in  that  little  song ;  though,  often  as  I've  sung 
it,  it  never  struck  me  till  now.  To  be  sure,  I  do  n't  remember  ever  before  giv- 
ing my  mind  to  serious  thoughts  on  my  latter  end.  Not  but  I  've  often  had  a 
smart  tap  \yn  the  door  from  the  same  leaden  messengers,  but  then  they  always 
came  imlooked  for,  and  in  hot  blood:  there's  the  difference.  I  wish  old  Fritz 
had  sentenced  me  to  be  killed  in  the  next  general  action  I  I 'd  have  engaged 
to  manage  it,  I  dare  say,  by  hook  or  by  crook  1  It  would  have  been  all  the 
same  to  him,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  me.' 

Who  that  has  heard  Power  in  this  fine  play,  can  soon  forget  it  ?  How 
beautiful  the  touch  of  nature  with  the  shamrock,  which  '  Mrs  Blftz  '  had  for- 
gotten to  get  for  him  on  the  morning  that  he  was  to  die,  her  husband  thinking 
it  was  but  nonsense : 

*  Nonsense? — is  it  nonsense?  —  the  ever-green  trefoil  of  ould  Erin,  the 
most  pious,  most  poetical  of  national  emblems,  nonsense  f  Why,'  he  exclaims, 
*you  heathenish  ould  dragoon!  —  there's  more  meaning  in  that  simple  
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But  whore's  the  use  of  expounduig  what  is  beyond  your  lunited  comprehen- 
sion ?  Present  my  love  to  Mrs.  Butz,  and  tell  her  to  bring  me  in  the  morning 
the  neatest  bunch  of  shamrock  she  can  find.  Though  I  could  n't  lite  by  the 
green,  I  'U  die  by  it  It  will  serve  in  my  last  hour  to  recall  to  my  memory  the 
land  of  my  birth.  In  my  life  I  have  nerer  ceased  to  remember  it :  I  *U  not  for- 
get'it  in  my  death ! ' 

Words  cannot  describe  the  touching  union  of  pathos  and  humor  in  this  and 
similar  scenes,  in  the  same  play. 

But  it  was  in  the  overflowing  spirit  and  richness  of  his  eomedy^  that  Mr. 
Power  was  especially  preeminent  He  was  a  national  hen^aeto^:  for  when 
our  country  sat  in  ashes  as  it  were,  almost  in  utter  despondency,  he  made  the 
disheartened  roar  with  temporary  mirth^  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  What  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  he  created  in  the  *  Irish  Lion  1 '  See  him  on  his  little 
stool,  in  Mr.  Wadd*b  shop,  with  his  shocking  bad  white  hat,  short  pipe,  red 
nose,  and  inexpressibly  comic  and  espiegle  leer !  His  dinner-hour  is  not  up  by 
the  *ould  Dutch  clock  at  the  bar  ov  the  Bull' — which  is  *an  illigant  clock, 
barrin'  it 's  always  too  slow ; '  a  &ult  on  the  right  side  when  he  is  coming  back 
to  work  by  it,  but  *  a  mighty  great  inconvanience '  when  he  '  laves  off  to  f»  to 
males  be  the  time  ov  it' — and  the  journeyman  smokes  his  pipe,  and  holds  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  his  employer : 

*  You  know,  Misther  Wadd,'  says  he,  *  when  I  hired  you  as  me  master  for 
a  job  of  journey-work  a  fortnight  ago,  I  told  you  I  was  a  rowling-ctone ;  that  I 
was  on  me  travels  through  furrin  parts,  to  obsarve  the  manners  and  customs 
of  barbarous  nations ;  and  that  when  I  had  'amed  me  two  weeks'  wages,  I 
should  show  you  the  full  front  of  me  back,  and  proceed  on  me  voyage  of  dis- 
kivery.'  He  goes'  on  to  awaken  his  employer's  interest  in  his  history,  who  at 
length  inquires  why  his  parents  happened  to  mistake  his  genius  so  wofuUy : 
*  What  made  'em  put  you  to  a  tailor  ? '  asked  Mr.  Wadd. 

^Put  me  to  a  tailor  ?  Is  it  put  me  to  a  tailor  ?  Misther  Wadd,  I  inherited 
me  position  in  society.  It  was  me  father's  profession  at  Tipperary.  When 
me  respectable  progenitor  became  a  bankrupt,  I  succeeded  him  in  his  flourish- 
ing business ;  but  a  young  gentleman  from  Ireland,  o'  the  name  o'  M^Kinzib, 
who  expected  a  fortune  but  did  n't  get  it,  got  into  me  debt,  and  I  got  into  other 
people's.  He  ran  away;  I  ran  after  Am,  and  me  creditors  ran  after  me;  but 
divil  a  bit  did  they  catch  me ;  and  here  I  am,  a  pedestrinatin'  travellin'  tailor, 
writin*  me  observations ;  and  Misther  Wadd,  when  you  see  'em  in  print,  ivery 
chapter  peppered  with  a  bit  o'  poethry  of  me  own  composin',  to  give  the  prose 
a  flavor,  you  may  say,  *  Tom 's  gone  home,  and  wid  his  money  out  of  the  book 
has  paid  every  body  his  own.'  But  me  ten  minutes  are  up :  now  for  a  stitch.' 
No  one  who  ever  saw  it,  could  ever  cease  to  remember  his  jumping  upon  the 
board,  dropping  his  slippers  from  his  feet  as  he  leaped;  his  most  natural 
stitches ;  and  his  cheerful  song  of: 

'  Brian  O'Linn  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 
So  he  took  him  a  sheep-skin  and  made  him  a  ^air ; 
With  the  skinny  side  out,  and  the  woolly  side  in, 
Thej  '11  be  nice  and  warm,  says  Bbian  (TLikn.* 

And  then  his  soliloquy  touching  his  book  and  its  records :  *  There 's  one 
observation  that  I  must  pen  down,  that 's  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  I  persave 
that  in  general  society  this  h'athen  paple  peels  theur  petatis  before  they  hUes 
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*em  I  This  most  go  under  the  head  of  *  Barbarous  customs  of  the  English 
Aristocracj ! " 

Obserre  him  too  at  Mrs.  Fiz-jig's  c&nversaeione,  Gould  any  thing  be  richer 
than  the  *  eccentric  lion-poet's  behayior  ?  How  Irish  his  exposition  of 
*•  drinks  *  to  the  Mrs.  Lio-Huntsr  of  the  evening : 

*  You  wish  to  know  what  I'll  take?  Well,  see:  Port  is  the  dacent  thing 
ibr  a  person  in  middling  circumstances.  Sherry  is  no  great  shakes,  unless  you 
bate  it  up  with  an  egg,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  voice  or  the  stomach,  whicherer 
yoo  plase.  As  for  daret,  it 's  the  darhn'  when  an  individual  wants  an  aay  and 
a  coolin'  beverage ;  while  champagne  is  the  rale  gintleman's  drink,  when  he 's 
takin'  his  rump-steak  wid  a  bidy — and  barrin'  the  head-ache  that's  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tenth  bottle,  I 'd  as  lieve  have  that  as  any  thing.  But  whist  I  —  it's 
not  that  I 'd  take  at  this  present ;  with  your  good  will  and  pleasure,  I  prefer 
the  fluid  that  contains  the  soul  o'  all  them  drinks ;  which  has  the  dacency  of 
port  with  the  tone  of  the  sherry ;  the  coolin'  quality  of  the  claret  combined 
with  the  inspiration  of  champagne,  and  divil  a  bit  o'  head-ache ;  and  that's  a 
jolly  good  jug  o'  Whiskkt  PukchI'  'Splendid!  beautiful!  delicious!  dem'd 
foM!'  exclaim  the  company.  'Be  me  sowl  it  w,  Mr.  Dbm'd-Foucb ! '  replies 
the  enthusiastic  tailor-bard. 

In  'The  Omnibus'  he  was  particularly  felicitous.  Every  town  reader  will 
remember  the  story.  He  is  an  obstinate  Irish  valet,  who  will  have  his  own 
way,  and  is  continually  getting  his  master  into  troubla  He  is  the  '  dirtiest 
owld  man  that  ever  lived,'  and  Pat  Roonet  has  the  '  cl'anin'  of  him,'  having 
his  clothes  to  brush.  After  one  of  their  quarrels,  they  encounter  each  other 
in  the  parlor.  The  master  thinks  his  servant  is  abundantly  penitent  for  recent 
and  glaring  &ults,  while  he  imagines  that  his  master  is  bursting  with  contrition 
for  'ballyraggin'  him:  and  each  has  determined  to  forgive  the  other;  when 
the  former  says :  'Well,  Rooney,  think  no  more  of  what  has  passed ;  only  let 
us  endeavor  to  understand  each  other  in  future.'  '  That 's  enough.  Sir,'  an- 
swers RooNBT,  'that's  enough ;  it  is  n't  dacent  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  be  axin' 
me  pardon.'  '/ask  your  pardon!'  exclaims  the  exasperated  employer.  'I 
forgive  you.  Sir ! '  interrupted  Roonet,  'out  an'  out  1  You  arc  off  o'  me  corns, 
and  I 'm  azy.   Do  n't  say  another  word  about  it ! ' 

Who  does  not  remember  this,  and  the  kindred  touches  of  subdued  art  in 
'How  to,  Pay  the  Rent,'  where  he  gives  his  references  to  the  sordid  landlord, 
who  returns  quite  satisfied,  having  received  a  good  character  of  his  new  lodger 
from  a  similar  Shtlock,  who  has  absolutely  hired  his  troublesome  tenant  to  go 
away,  promising,  as  an  additional  inducement,  to  be  his  reference.  '  You  found 
it  all  right  with  old  Fustian,  eh  ? '  asks  Morgan  Rattler  of  his  new  landlord, 
on  his  return.  'Oh!  yes  —  perfectly.  He  seems  much  attached  to  you.' 
'Exactly;  oh !  yes  —  he  woe.  Do  you  know,  I  think  if  I 'd  staid  with  him  a 
year,  he  would  have  Jcspt  me  for  nothing?^  'I  think  it  quite  likely,'  replies 
the  new  landlord.  '  I  know  it  ! '  adds  Rattler,  with  an  expression  of  mouth 
and  eye  that  was  perfectly  irresistible.  But  at  length  our  new  landlord  finds 
himself  duped.  His  lodger's  furniture,  upon  which  he  had  relied  as  security, 
proves  not  to  be  worth  two-and-sixpence ;  and  Rattler  frankly  tells  him :  'I've 
sworn  revenge  against  your  whole  tribe.  There  is  n't  a  landlord  within  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  that  can  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  I  ever 
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paid  him  a  rap  rentl*  The  new  landlord  is  perfectly  frantic  with  rage. 
'  Do  you  take  me,  Mr.  Rattlbb,  for  a  fool  ?  *  he  exclaims.  ^  If  jou  ask  me  as 
a  friend,'  replies  Rattlkr  coolly,  *  I  do^  and  a  knave  I ' 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  '  poor  Powbr,'  the  consummate  actor  and 
accomplished  gentleman ;  whom  thousands  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
glad  to  recall,  even  in  so  imperfect  a  sketch  as  this.  Turn  we  now  to  another 
*  Gentleman  of  the  Stage,  whose  too  brief  career  in  this  country  will  be  readily 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers :  we  mean  *  Gbntlemam  Abbott,*  as  he 
was  called  in  Engluid,  and  known  in  America.  We  should  premise  here,  that 
while  Mr.  Abbott,  so  far  as  we  saw  him  in  this  country,  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  great,  yet  he  was  always  a  good  actor.  There  was  a  keen  perception  of 
the  meaning  of  his  author,  and  a  perfect  rendering  of  that  perception,  without 
the  slightest  stage-trickery  or  melo-dramatic  effects.  He  .began  his  theatrical 
career  in  Bath,  England,  whence  his  varied  talent  caused  him  to  be  transferred 
to  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  London,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  where  he 
performed  for  twelve  years,  all  the  time  growing  in  reputation.  In  tragedy, 
not  of  the  sterner  sort,  he  was  graceful  and  impressive ;  in  genteel  comedy,  he 
was  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  line ;  and  in  the  more  unliceftid 
exuberance  of  farce,  h^  was  always  a  laughable  and  jocular  actor.  With  an 
English  company  he  entertained  the  Parisian  public  with  ieldt  for  two  years ; 
and  when  he  returned  frx>m  the  French  capital  to  Covent-Garden,  it  was  to 
enable  Miss  Fanny  Kimble  to  appear  as  *  Juliet*  with  an  adequate  'Roxxo.' 

In  social  life  in  London  and  Paris,  (for  he  spoke  the  French  language  with 
so  much  purity  as  to  escape  all  the  usual  inconveniences  attendant  upon  foreign 
disclosure,)  he  won  high  distinction :  for  to  perfect  self-possession  he  added  the 
careless  grace  and  polished  wit  of  high-bred  society.  He  alternated,  in  the 
easiest  and  happiest  manner,  the  man  of  fashion  and  the  man  of  the  stage, 
par  excellence,  'He  was,*  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  *  a  person  of  the  most 
gentleman-like  manners,  cheerful  disposition,  ready  wit  in  the  play  of  conversa- 
tion, and  possessed  a  kindly  and  liberal  heart  Few  men  were  more  welcome 
to  society,  or  more  entertaining  within  its  bounds.  He  was  full  of  anecdote ; 
and  the  humorous  stories  of  the  stage  found  in  him  a  most  amusing  reciter. 
He  had  also  the  song,  the  jest,  or  the  repartee,  which  never  fidled  to  add 
mirth  to  the  festive  board.  Above  all,  shone  the  unclouded  cheerfulness  of 
his  nature,  over  which  even  his  own  misfortunes  apparently  never  suffered  a 
shadow  to  pass ;  and  that  good-will  toward  others  which  defied  the  taint  of 
envy,  (either  in  private  life  or  an  envious  profession,)  which  was  happy  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  would  not  tread  on  a  worm,  or  even 
injure  an  enemy.' 

Wo  were  favored,  many  years  ago,  with  a  manuscript  autobiography  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  full  to  overflowing  with  humorous  sketches.  Let  us  advert  to,  and 
present,  a  few  more  passages  from  this  most  entertaining  medley.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  sundry  anecdotes,  from  theatrical  persons  and  works 
upon  the  drama  of  *  Roxxo  Goates,*  of  Bath,  England.  Mr.  Abbott  gives  a 
very  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  eovbriquet,  which  attached 
to  the  subject  of  it  throughout  his  life,  was  obtained : 

'  Though  an  unmitigated  ass,  he  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  He  came  from  one  of  the 
West-India  islands,  was  very  wealthy,  and  on  all  occasions  wore  brillianta  of  the  first 
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wftter.  In  a  place  like  Bath,  where  ennui  will  step  in  occa^onally,  he  was  a  god-send. 
He  was  followed,  courted,  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  sprigs  of  fashion  '  drew 
him  in  ^  to  give  at  the  York  Hotel  the  most  expensive  entertainments ;  and  at  one  party, 
when  I  was  present,  they  insisted  upon  his  mounting  a  table  covered  with  decanters  and 
glasses,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  small-sword  exercise,  and  display  his  figure 
to  the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  party,  Bacchi  plentUy  became  his  opponent,  and 
the  result  was,  the  destruction  of  a  most  superb  chandelier.  His  face  was  like  a  ba- 
boons^ and  the  twistings  and  distorted  attitudes  into  which  he  threw  himself  were  alike 
indescribable  and  irresistible.  One  pleasant  morning  there  appeared  an  announcement 
in  tibe  theatre-bills  which  shook  the  city  of  Bath  to  its  foundation.  It  was  like  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  volcanic  eruption :  *  Rwneo^  hy  an  Amateur  of  Fashion  I  *  The  doors  were 
beset  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  by  those  who  had  failed  to  secure  places  at  the 
box-office.  Box-admittance  was  paid  by  crowds  of  gentlemen,  to  enable  them,  by 
jumping  over,  to  secure  places  in  the  pit.  Men  of  rank  and  distinction  did  not  disdain 
to  occupy  seats  in  the  gallery.  The  fever  of  excitement  was  at  its  pitch,  when  the  gen- 
tle RovEO  appeared,  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  and  absurd  style,  in  consonance  with 
the  advice  of  his  fashionable  friends.  He  wore  diamonds  to  the  value  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds !  I  was  one  of  his  instructors,  and  entered  into  the  joke  with  a  keen  relish 
fo^l^  ridiculous.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  acting  would  be  tolerated  by 
the  true  judges  of  art,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  dressed  for  the  character,  in  order  to 
finish  the  part  But  no !  The  appetite  of  the  audience  grew  by  what  it  fed  on ;  and 
when  the  dying  scene  came,  a  tremendous  burst  of  mock  enthusiasm  rang  firom  all  parts 
of  the  house,  and  he  was  universally  encored.  He  bowed  most  graciously,  while  Juliet 
(Miss  Jam iesok)  was  lying  on  the  stage,  not  dead,  but  literally  *  in  convulsions  *  of  laugh- 
ter. Oranges  were  thrown  upon  the  stage,  with  a  request  that  the  actor  would  not 
hurry,  but  refresh  his  energies  before  he  recommenced  his  death.  He  kissed  his  hand 
to  the  ladies  in  graceful  acquiescence  with  their  wishes,  and  deliberately  proceeded  to 
sack  two  oranges !  His  second  death  was  infinitely  more  extravagant  than  the  first,  and 
drew  down  repeated  and  prolonged  bravos,  and  a  second  encore^  which  however  was  not 
complied  with.  Showers  of  bouquets  now  fell  upon  the  stage,  and  closed  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  dramatic  exhibitions  I  ever  beheld  in  a  regular  theatre.* 

There  are  thousands  in  this  city  and  Boston,  (he  played  in  Philadelphia  too, 
we  believe,)  who  will  recall  *  in  this  connection  *  the  remarkable  performances 
of  a  half-fool,  by  the  name  of  Shales,  from  Boston,  who  was  encored /ot^r  timeB 
in  one  performance  of  Richard  III.  1  We  remember  his  lack-lustre  eye,  ex- 
pressionless face,  and  long  shaky  legs,  as  if  he  were  before  us  now ;  and  eke 
the  '  Wreath '  which  was  thrown  at  him  on  the  Boston  stage,  and  which  himg 
for  a  time  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Astor-House.  What  a  *  wreath '  it  was, 
*surely ! ' — a  treasure  for  a  gre^n-grocer :  a  wire-and-hayband  circle,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  interwoven  with  white  and  purple  cabbages,  yellow  carrots,  red 
beets,  white  and  red  turnips,  etc  :  really  *  pretty  to  look  at ; '  but  if  it  had  hit 
the  *  great  actor*  it  would  have  made  him  ^  sing  small.'  But  to  the  autobiog- 
raphy. 

A  singular  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abbott  as  having  occurred  to 
a  professional  friend  of  his  at  Bath,  named  Sedlt.  It  is  authenticated  beyond 
all  peradventure.  '  Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us  like  a  summer-cloud, 
without  our  special  wonder  ? '    Listen : 

*  He  was  quietly  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  at  his  lodgings  in  Beaufort-square,  after  his^ 
return  from  the  theatre ;  his  wife  had  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  adjoining  their  draw- 
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ing-room ;  wbfle  he  renuuned,  for  the  purpose  of  retding  orer  a  character  for  the  enso- 
ing  evening.  His  mother  resided  a  short  distance  from  London,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
was  at  the  time  in  perfect  health.  His  mind  was  not  preoccapied  with  the  thoughts  of 
home,  and  an  unusual  calmness  pervaded  his  spirit  After  reading  a  passage,  and  try- 
ing to  see  if  he  had  mastered  it,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  on  a  chair  opposite  sat  his 
mother,  smiling  benignantly  upon  him.  His  agitation  was  extreme.  He  hastily  turned 
round,  and  saw  that  the  door  was  dosed.  He  straggled  to  speak,  but  his  lips  were 
sealed ;  and  with  a  beating  heart  and  hair  erect,  he  rushed  to  the  bed-side  of  his  wife, 
and  in  broken  sentences,  and  with  thick-starting  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face,  he 
detailed  what  he  had  seen.  His  wife  endeavored  to  persuade  him  tl^at  it  was  all  a 
dream ;  and  to  convince  him,  quietly  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found  the 
apartment  precisely  as  she  had  left  it,  the  fire  burning  and  the  candles  lighted ;  but 
nothing  could  do  away  the  illusion ;  and  in  two  days  afterward  poor  Ssdlt  received  the 
intelligence  of  his  mother^s  death  at  the  very  hour  of  the  occurrence  here  narrated. 
He  seldom  referred  to  the  circumstance,  and  never  without  deep  and  melancholy  emo> 
tion.' 

LisTON,  the  great  comedian,  as  most  readers  are  aware,  was  an  inveterate 
wag.  He  was  never  more  happy  than  when  successful  in  making  a  fellow-actor 
lose  his  *  power  of  face '  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Abbott  relates  a  pleasant^lk- 
dote  of  one  of  his  efforts  in  this  kind : 

*  In  Newcastle,  under  the  management  of  Stxfhkn  Kkxdle,  (who  played  the  part  of 
FALSTArr  without  stuffing,)  Liston  on  one  occasion  took  the  character  of  Pzzabbo. 
When  he  is  lying  on  the  couch,  Rolla  enters,  apostrophizes  his  defenceless  situation, 
and  then  rouses  and  drags  him  in.  front  of  the  stage.  Judge  of  the  surprise  of  the 
actor,  at  finding  one-half  of  Liston's  face  painted  in  imitation  of  a  down  !  This  por- 
tion of  his  features  was  of  courseflptudiously  turned  from  the  audience,  who  were  in- 
dulged only  with  the  simple  profile.  Rolla  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  rushed  in- 
stantly from  the  stage,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  audience,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
suspidon  of  the  cause  of  such  ridiculous  conduct' 

The  reader  should  have  lieard  Mr.  Abbott  present  the  subjoined  *  limning 
from  life,^  and  Men  him  imitate  the  snuff-taking  of  the  noble  tragedian.  The 
story  loses  much  of  its  force  in  being  transferred  to  paper.  The  anecdote  is 
of  Harlowb,  who  painted  the  celebrated  trial-scene  of  *  Hekbt  the.Eighth,'  in 
which  the  Kbhblb  family  flourished  so  conspicuously : 

*  Hr  had,  by  his  ill-conduct,  lost  the  esteem  of  his  great  master.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  John  Eemble  ;  and  the  latter  had  in  consequence 
resolutely  refused  to  dt  to  him  for  his  portnut  as  *  Cardinal  Wolssy'  in  the  picture 
alluded  to.  'Mrs.  Siddons  and  Charles  and  Stephen  Kemblb  had  sat  to  the  artist,' 
but  the  great  tragedian  was  immovable.  At  length  a  friend  of  the  painter,  (Mr. 
Thomas  Welch,  the  celebrated  singing-master,)  who  had  received  many  marks  of  atten- 
tion and  kindness  from  Mr.  Eemble,  and  who  had  great  confidence  in  the  force  of  his 
influence  with  him,  wuted  upon  Mr.  Kemblb  at  his  residence  in  Great  Russell-street. 
He  was  shown  into  the  library,  and  was  most  cordially  received :  *  My  dear  Tom,  to 
what  am  I  indebted  for  the  favor  of  this  visit  t '  *  My  dear  Sir,  I  come  a  humble  sup- 
pliant to  you,  and  I  really  do  n't  know  how  to  commence,'  *  Well,  well ;  make  excuses 
for  your  modesty :  and  then,  my  good  friend,  come  to  the  point*  The  commencement 
was  auspicious  *,  but  the  first  plunge  m  a  cold-bath  is  always  hard  to  take.  *  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Eemble,  I  feel  most  grateful  for  your  kind  reception ;  and  if  I  could  only  hope  the 
favor  I  am  going  to  ask  — '  *  Pooh  I  pooh  I  you  know,  Tom,  I  always  told  you,  from  a 
boy,  there  was  nothing  you  could  ask  of  me  that  I  would  refuse  you.   Now  say  what  it 
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is  jon  wish;  conader  it  as  done;  I  really  am  very  much  occupied;  bo,  to  the 
point,  to  the  point,  Tom.'  ^Ohl  Sr,  you  baye  made  me  the  happiest  person  inrthe 
vorid.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  sit  to  Mr.  Harlows  for  your  portrait?  *  In  an  in- 
stant ft. deep ctoud  passed  orer  the  noble  countenance  of  the  great  actor;  and  delibe- 
rately taking  up  his  snuff-box,  he  applied  a  large  pinch  to  his  nose,  and  quickly  replied  *. 
'My  dear  Tou,  111  see  you  d — d  first  I'  Notwithstandmg  his  denial,  howeyer,  the 
Cardinal  is  one  of  the  best  portraits,  and  was  caught  only  by  occasional  glances  from 
the  orchestra,  during  Mr.  Ksvblk's  performance.' 

Soon  after  the  retirement  of  John  Kemblb  firom  the  London  stage,  a  great 
erent,  and  well  described  by  Mr.  Abbott,  that  great  tragedian  gave  a  memora- 
ble dinner  to  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  eorp^ramatique  of  Govent-Garden  Theatre.  Among  the  guests,  also,  was 
Tauca,  of  whom  we  have  this  graphic  account : 

*0i7  this  occasion  we  had  a  fine  trait  of  the  tragic  powers  of  Talma  ;  not  a  bombas- 
tic display  of  French  acting,  but  a  grand  and  simple  narrative  of  facts,  connected  with 
that  frightful  epoch,  the  French  Reyolution.  He  himself  was  suspected,  wat(j|ied ;  and 
hisjgrofesfiion  alone  sayed  him  from  the  blood-hounds  who  were  on  bis  track.  During 
thl^bst  terrific  period,  he  did  not  dare  to  sleep  at  his  hotel,  but  lived  in  the  outskirts 
o(  the  metropolis ;  and  when  called  in  town  by  his  professional  avocations,  he  would 
steal  like  a  culprit  to  the  gate  of  his  residence,  and  in  on  under»tone  inquire  of  the  old 
8wi»  porter  the  bloody  news  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion  he  was  told  that  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  his  most  intimate  friends  had  that  yery  morning  perished  by  the  guillotine. 
Feeling  that  the  crisis  of  his  own  fate  had  arrived,  he  went  tremblingly  to  the  theatre ; 
and  during  the  performance  the  overwhelming  anguish  of  his  soul  was  relieved  only  by 
the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks;  and  the^yerj^expression  of  which  feeling  every 
moment  endangered  his  life.  There  was  a  cold,  creeping  chilliness  about  the  hearts  of 
all  present  as  he  spoke,  which  was  perfectly  thrilling ;  B^^ot  a  sound  was  heard  till  he 
had  ceased.' 

Thus  much  for  two  Actoks  and  two  QenHHn  whom  the  world  will  not 
willingly  4et  die.* 


Palxeb^s  'Poem'  op  *Thb  Pebi.' — Mr.  Betant  speaks  of  that  exquisite  con- 
ception, Palmeb's  Pm,  as  *  a  most  beautiful  and  spirituelle  creation  of  the 
chisel ;  a  poem  written  in  marble.'  And  so  it  is.  A  ladj-corrcspondent  writes  us, 
that  she  once  questioned  Palmer  respecting  it :  '  Did  you  ever  in  nature  see 
such  a  glorious  being  as  the  Peri  ? '  '  No,'  replied  Palmer  :  '  only  in  a  dream. 
I  was  residing  upon  the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake.  I  one  day  threw  myself  upon 
my  couch  and  relapsed  into  a  dreamy  trance ;  and  in  my  yision  I  saw  the  Peri. 
Upon  waking,  I  seized  the  wax  and  modeled  the  human  portion,  but  when  I 
came  to  the  wings  I  was  puzzled.  In  this  dilemma  I  shouldered  my  gun,  went 
out  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  soon  sighted  a  bird  flying  oyerhead.  What 
the  classic  name  of  it  might  be  I  know  not ;  but  its  wings  were  superb.  I  im- 
mediately returned  to  my  studio  and  finished  the  model.  The  whole  affair 
sesmed  like  a  species  of  inspiration,  and  to  this  day  I  so  regard  it'  So  haye 
others. 
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Letter  from  the  Eighth  Regiment  Maesachusettt  Volunteers. 

*  Hkad-quaktus  Co.     8th  Rkgihbsct  M.  V.  U., 
OipraoL,  WAsnnroTOX,  Mat  18, 1861. 

*  Saturday  night,  and  with  the  heat  of  the  *  retreat/  stillness  settles  with 
noiseless  wing  upon  the  huzz  and  hum  of  quarters,  and  perches  over  the 
Spcaker^s  chair  with  soothing  influences!  Saturday  night,  and  whispered 
prayers  go  up  from  many  a  rude  couch,  and  mingle  with  those  ascending  from 
the  homes  left  hehind.  Saturday  night  —  hut  hark!  the  drums  are  rolling 
through  the  passages !  *  Turn  out,  Bill,*  says  one,  ^  and  see  what  *s  up.*  Bill 
turns  out  and  goes,  and  soon  returns  to  report :  '  Four  companies  under  orders 
to  march  at  once  for  the  Relay  House  I  *  Every  one  springs  to  the  floor. 
Co.  G  have  the  guard,  and  of  course  will  remain ;  and  we  in  the  quarters,  not 
being  on  duty,  wander  about,  picking  up,  here  and  there,  what  intelligence  we 
can.  Tlfe  companies  detached  are  falling  into  line,  and  receiving  their  rations 
one  after  another,  file  off  down  the  great  stair-case.  They  are  gone,  and 
still  again,  except  where  the  officers  of  the  staff  are  hasting  to-and-fro  in  the 
passage  where  head-quarters  are.  We  sit  down  in  the  company-room  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  Every  one  says  to  himself:  *  Our  turn  will  come  next*  Knap- 
sacks are  packed,  letters  written,  and  all  are  still  again  in  thought,  when  the 
tramp  of  men  through  the  hall  arouses  us  once  more.  The  orders  have  been 
countermanded,  and  while  we  fancied  our  comrades  were  already  on  the  route, 
they  have  been  waiting  at  the  guard-house,  and  now  are  back  again.  And 
after  the  excitement  of  so  sudden  a  call  to  arms  is  somewhat  quieted,  again 
we  fall  asleep  with  that  wliMtfed  prayer  repeated  as  we  dream. 

*  I  HAD  but  freshly  nibb^^^  pen  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  para- 
graph, when  the  word  *  Fall  inlHvas  passed  along  the  quarters  so  loudly  that 
it  was  ill  pretending  not  to  hear  it  Consequently  I  fell  in,  feeling  a  decided 
disposition  to  fall  out  with  the  officer  in  command  for  thus  interrupting  my 
tete-d-tete  with  *01d  Knick.'  By  the  time  we  got  into  line  on  the  parade,  light 
suddenly  dawned  upon  my  hitherto  abstracted  vision,  and  I  remembered  that 
we  were  to  march  to  the  Arsenal  to  receive  new  arms  and  equipments.  *  By 
the  right  of  companies,  to  the  rear,  into  columns,  battalion,  right  face ! 
March ! '  We  faced  and  marched.  *  Music  to  the  head  of  the  column ;  bat- 
talion ;  forward,  march  I '  And  forward  it  was,  out  of  the  Capitol-yard,  down 
the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  left-wheel  into  a  wide  avenue,  that  seemed  to  have  no 
end.  It  was  very  hot,  very  dusty,  and  very  disagreeable.  I  really  felt  an  in- 
clination to  be  disgusted  with  soldiering.  Inwardly,  I  voted  it  a  humbug.  But 
there,  on  my  left,  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  our  n^imental  color.  The 
one  had  mournfully  descended  amid  the  smoke  and  flame  of  Sumter.  Was  I 
not  one  who  had  sworn  to  lift  it  to  its  place  again  ?  and  did  not  my  oath  bind 
me,  too,  to  uphold  the  other,  or  to  die  defending  it  ?  Ah  I  yes.  Soldiering 
might  be  a  disgusting  humbug,  but  to  support  and  to  maintain  untarnished  the 
honor  of  my  country*s  and  my  regimental  flag,  was  the  proudest  task  I  might 
ever  hope  to  perfornL   And  thus,  dach  step  seeming  to  add  new  earnestness  to 
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eirery  thought,  I  actually  became  enthusiastic  in  my  chivalrous  zeal,  by  the 
time  the  regiment  filed  in  between  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  Arsenal.  We 
received,  by  companies,  our  arms  and  equipments,  and  it  was  late  before  we 
were  ready  to  move  again.  The  thunder-beaded  clouds  were  rising  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  as  I  watched  the  now  and  then  quick  lightnings,  and 
listened  to  the  distant  mutterings,  I  fancied  I  saw  the  flashes  of  secession 
cannon  on  Arlington  Heights,  and  heard  their  muffled  report,  sadly  inaugurat- 
ing this  '  holy  war  ^  of  modern  times. 

*  Tattoo  found  me  at  the  '  head-quarters  of  commanders  of  companies,'  where^ 
having  the  entree,  I  pass  a  great  portion  of  my  leisure  time,  *  Twelve  o'clock 
and  all 's  well' — ditto.  They  were  just  relieving  the  guard  when  I  went  to 
com^mny  quarters.  *  Captains  of  companies  will  have  their  commands  ready 
for  inspection,  with  twenty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge,  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,'  were  the  orders  promulgated  by  the  Colonel  in  person,  just  before  I 
bade  my  own  Captain  good-night.  *  There 's  work  for  us  to  do,'  I  said  to  my- 
self^ snd  instead  of  making  any  attempt  to  sleep,  sat  down  to  one  of  the  deslvs 
in  the  Hall,  and  commenced  a  series  of  letters  home  —  letters  brief  and  to  the 
p<^il^free  from  all  ornamentation  or  imagery  —  in  fact,  quite  matter  of  fact  — 
hold!  Was  there  not  one  wherein  you  said  something  about  'the  sweets  of 
home,*  *the  charms'  of  certain  cottage  surroundings,  *  the  fond  entwinings  of — ' 
oh  !  never  mind,  thou  man  of  fact  —  if  there  was  not  fancy  enough  in  one  of 
the  aforementioned  letters  to  make  up  for  all  the  bareness  of  the  others,  then 
know  I  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  of  the  strange  vagaries  of  a  lover's  pen. 

*  I  finished  my  letters,  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  nodding  in  my  chair ;  and 
thereafter  slept  awhile,  till  waking  with  a  sudden  start,  I  found  the  Hall-clock 
marked  the  hour  of  five.  I  strapped  my  blanket  while  the  drums  were  beat- 
ing the  reveille,  and  washed  and  made  my  t^^hile  the  boys  were  turning 
out  *  Pack  up,'  I  whispered  to  my  chum,  anflH  him  the  orders  of  the  night 
before.  He  opened  his  eyes  with  wonder,  but  read  the  truth  in  the  package  of 
letters  I  held  in  my  hand.  The  Captain  came  in  as  I  spoke  and  echoed  my 
words.  We  passed  inspection  at  the  hour ;  then  breakfast ;  and  then  the 
word  again,  *Fall  in' — being  marching  order.  *  'T  is  our  last  of  the  Capitol,' 
said  the  orderly  as  we  filed  out  of  quarters.  *  Down  Capitol  Hill  for  the  last 
time !  *  I  repeated  to  myself  as  we  took  the  direction  of  the  depot  It  did  not 
seem  possible.  And  whither  now  ?  To  the  Relay  House  and  Harper's  Ferry, 
seemed  the  instinctive  answer  to  my  question. 

*  The  first  part  of  that  answer  was  verified  in  a  few  hours.  Back  to  An- 
napolis Junction ;  past  the  field  of  our  cold  and  cheerless  bivouac  three  weeks 
ago ;  out  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  we  finally  disembarked  at  the  Relay 
House  station.  Hot,  dusty,  and  disagreeable  again  was  our  march  up  over  the 
hiOs  to  the  camp  we  were  to  occupy.  We  lay  down  in  the  shade  of  our  blankets 
hung  upon  our  stacked  arms,  until  the  call  for  evening  prayer.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive scene — eight  hundred  men  closed  en  masse  upon  the  hill-side,  around 
that  man  of  prayer  who,  with  uplifted  hands,  invoked  upon  us  the  blessing  of 
tha  God  of  battles.  I  saw  the  tears  that  glistened  in  many  an  eye  at  thought 
of  home,  and  there  was  a  silence  that  seemed  sad  in  camp  for  an  hour  after. 
We  were  glad  to  prepare  our  bivouac  even  there,  upon  the  untented  field,  and 
wrap  us  in  our  blankets,  pillowing  our  heads  upon  our  knapsacks. 
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^  I  was  just  in  the  'first  sweet  dream  of  sleep/  when  a  single  shot,  and  an- 
other, and  a  dozen  more  upon  our  right  brought  us  to  our  feet,  with  hurried 
roll  of  drum,  and  quick  repeated  cry :  '  Fall  in  I  fall  in  I '  In  double  files, 
straight  up  the  hill  we  pressed  at  double-quick.  *  Halt,*  and  '  Load,*  and  *  For- 
ward,' again  down  a  wooded  path,  trot,  trot  At  length  we  reach  the  lines  of 
Cooke's  battery.  A  man  has  only  fired  at  a  dog,  and  the  alarm  is  false.  We 
wheel,  and  return  ^sappointedly  to  our  camp,  for  we  had  hoped  '  to  have  one 
shot  at  a  secessionist,'  as  Billt,  my  chum,  said,  when  we  rolled  ourselves  in 
our  blankets  again,  cold  and  saturated  with  the  heavy  dew. 

*•  The  next  day  was  hotter  than  the  preceding,  and  our  tents  came  not  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  How  we  lay  and  simmered  in  the  sun  the  long,  weary 
day,  with  scarcely  strength  to  buy  or  eat  the  pies  and  cakes  that  were  so  plenty 
on  the  field,  and  which  was  all  there  was  to  eat,  for  our  provisions  had  not  fol- 
lowed us  so  promptly  as  they  should.  In  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tents 
upon  the  hill,  but  your  humble  servant  was  too  much  used  up  to  care  for  any 
thing  except,  with  a  comrade  at  either  arm,  to  be  supported  to  the  '  Relay 
House,'  where  he  still  remains  at  present  writing,  in  restoration  of  his  ex- 
hausted strength,  to  the  tune  of  '  a  dollar  and  a  half  a-day,'  and  extras.  W 

*■  The  soldier  in  the  field  has  little  time,  generally  little  disposition,  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  cither  in  art  or  nature.  The  paintmgs  and  the  sculpture  at 
the  Capitol  found  few  connoisseurs  to  criticise,  in  the  thousands  of  eyes  that 
had  wonderingly  passed  beneath  them.  And  in  the  weary  march,  the  tired 
head  cares  little  to  sweep  the  landscape  in  search  of  beauties.  But  here,  in 
comparative  repose,  and  surrounded  by  such  varied  scenes  of  hill  and  valley, 
winding  path  and  running  stream,  viaduct  and  rustic  bridge,  cottage  and  coun- 
try-seat, few  could  help  being  charmed,  fewer  still  at  least  help  glancing  de- 
lightedly at  the  loveliness  of  spring.  This  is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  section 
of  country,  and  as  I  sit  he^flkay  room  I  look  out  upon  fields,  forests,  and 
valleys,  growing  every  hour  more  fresh  and  green  beneath  the  soft-falling  rain. 

'  Ay  1  soft-falling  raia  'T  is  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  sit  in  a  quiet 
room,  (with  a  coal-fire  at  one's  back,)  and  look  out  upon  this  same  soft-falling 
rain ;  but  not  so  comfortable,  crouching  in  a  dripping  tent,  chilled  through, 
and  shivering  in  the  folds  of  a  damp  blanket,  in  order  to  produce  a  reaction 
after  a  five  hours'  drill  in  double-quick  movements,  beneath  a  sultry  sun.  Who 
would  not  be  a  soldier  ? 

'  They  say,  we  march  again  to-morrow.  It  is  not  unlikely.  Our  *  Brigadier 
Ben,'  promoted  to  be  a  Major-General,  and  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe,  will  un- 
doubtedly take  with  him  his  *  gallant  Massachusetts  boys,'  and  thus  will  end  the 
record  of  Camp  Essex,  its  nightly  alarms,  and  exceedingly  'steep'  drills.  I 
should  be  in  camp  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  rain ;  but,  so  nearly  well,  I  do  not 
care  to  set  myself  back  again  unnecessarily.  If  we  move  to-morrow,  I  pray  it 
may  be  under  a  more  sunny  sky  than  over-arches  us  to-day.  I  know  not  cer- 
tainly from  what  part  of  the  country  you  will  hear  of  me ;  but  wherever  I 
may  be,  sure  am  I,  I  shall  not  forget '  Old  Kiacx,'  whose  humble  servant  is 

'  Yours,  truly,  i.  d.  Knan,  J«.' 
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Gossip  with  Rbaders  and  Correspondents. — We  beg  to  tender  our  apolo- 
gies to  the  Golden  Fro,  of  San-Francisco,  for  presuming  to  place  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  works  which  ever  appeared  in  print,  under  our  *  Gossip/ 
instead  of  the  *  Literary  Notices;'  but  that  journal,  containing  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  great  work,  arrived  after  the  *  Notices '  had  gone  to  press.  We 
could  not  keep  our  readers  in  suspense  a  whole  month,  and  have  therefore  de- 
termined to  publish  at  our  own  expense  the  volume  entire !    It  is  entitled: 

THK  CTJRSE  Oin  WIO-inAJL.!:. : 

OR 

8BGRKT    80INKS    OF    THE    SOUTHERN  SECESSION. 

BT    J.    K  BTSBR. 

IN    TWO  VOLUMES. 
^  TOLUMI  OKU. 

*  Justice  to  my  numerous  friends  demands  the  statement,  that  I  have  been  request- 
ed by  them  not  to  write  this  book.  Expressions  have  reached  my  ears  which  are  the 
reverse  of  admiration  and  regard.  But  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  Augean  task,  nor 
attempt  to  shirk  the  responsibility.  Without  being  slow  to  conceal,  I  may  say  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  my  sympathies  are  with  the  glorious,  and,  I  might  add,  affluent 
Sonifaera  Confederacy.  Intimately  acquainted  with  many  Huguenot  families,  descended 
from  the  Kormans,  who  came  over  to  the  United  States  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  allied  by  social  ties  to  many  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia,  I  never  shall 
desert  the  Micawber  of  my  youth  —  the  Sunny  South !  If  by  my  admiration  of  its 
gorgeous  magnificence  nnd  tropical  luxuriance,  I  can  atone  for  the  misfortune  of  North- 
cm  birth,  I  shall  feel  that  the  Interests  for  which  I  have  labored  have  been  subserved. 
I  am  done. 

•CHAPTER    FIRST.  — CHAELE8TON. 

*  It  is  night  in  the  aristocratic  city  of  Charleston.  The  carriages  of  an  affluent  pop- 
ulation are  rolling  over  the  streets.  Sable  servitors,  chid  in  magnificent  liveries,  arc 
bringing  ice-creams  and  sherry-cobblers  to  the  luxurious  citizens,  who  are  sitting  in  their 
shirt-fileeves  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Palmetto-trees  and  orange-groves.  In  the  front- 
rooma,  the  dark-eyed  maidens  ^of  the  South  are  playing  upon  pianos.  They  wear  fire- 
flies stuck  in  their  hair,  which  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  their  personal  appear-^ 
ance.  A  few  of  the  more  recherche  have  gilded  rattlesnakes  with  diamond  eyes  cbsped 
lightly  around  their  waists  and  shoulders.  Powerful  emblem  of  a  mighty  State  —  the 
rattlesnake  enters  into  the  social  existence  of  the  Chariestonian.  It  Is  coiled  on  the 
gorgeous  waistcoats  which  cover  the  swelling  bosoms  of  the  chivalrous  sons  of  Sooth- 
Carolina  ;  it  adorns  the  swan-like  necks  of  the  magnificent  Octoroons  of  Charleston.  Such 
was  the  calm  and  genteel  appearance  of  that  sweet  Southern  city.  Nothing  marred 
the  graceful  landscape  but  the  presence  of  a  few  slavish  Northern  mechanics^  who  car- 
ried their  dinners  wrapped  up  in  copies  of  the  Tribune^  on  their  homeward  way  beyond 
the  city  limits.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  regularity  with  which  they  doSbd  their 
hats  to  the  niggers,  who  received  the  salute  with  scorn  and  contempt.  But  hist !  fool- 
atepa  approadi !  Three  martial  figures  wrapped  in  long  blue  cloaks,  with  heavy  mili- 
tary boots  on  their  soldierly  limbs,  and  masks  concealing  their  expressive  faces,  ad- 
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vanced  with  military  prectaion  down  the  street  It  wa«  indeed  on  affecting  spectaclo  to 
witness  the  movements  of  the  ax  legs  in  perfect  harmony,  and  reflect  upon  the  military 
proclivities  of  their  owners.  Stopping  under  the  shade  of  a  stately  magnolia — the 
youngest  of  the  party  —  a  youth  of  only  seventeen — plucked  a  magnolia  blossom  and 
placed  it  with  a  graceful  gesture  in  his  button-hole.  This  act  exhibited  a  refined  taste 
and  exquisite  poetical  feeling.   Need  it  be  sud  that  the  gifted  and  beautiful  youth  was 

none  other  than  P  1  H  x,  Poet  to  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  aide-de-camp 

of  Governor  Pickens,  and  author  of  the  *  Southern  Empire,'  *  Southern  Bights,'  and 
other  beautiful  fictitious  creations. 

*  *  It  is  well.  We  are  now  safe  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Northern  emissaries/  said  the 
elder  of  the  party.  *  What  news  of  the  noble  Wigvall  ?  Speak  out,  chivalrous  Ksm, 
but  first ' — and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper  —  *  hast  any  of  the  pure 
Virginia  weed  about  thee  ? ' 

*  *  I  have,  my  valiant  Yamcxt — even  the  *  Natural  Leaf '  as  yet  uncontaminated  by  the 
touch  of  Yankee  manu£Bu;turers ' — and  with  easy  dexterity  be  drew  from  one  pocket  a 
roll  of  the  NicoUan  weed ;  then  with  a  glittering  bowie  sliced  off  a  longitudinal  chunk, 
and  presented  it  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  with  a  martial  salute  to  his  leader  —  *  But  the 
impulsive  Texan  yet  lingers  by  th?  flowing  bowl.* 

*  *■  Enough.  *Tis  well  I  Whiskey  fires  the  Southern  heart  I  He  can  be  county  on. 
But  much  I  fear  that  this  J.  B.,  of  which  we  spoke,  is  vacillating.  He  joked  last  week. 
'Tis  a  vile,  slavish  custom  of  the  North — a  Yankee  trick  by  which  they  play  us  foul- 
Thou  dost  not  joke,  my  Exrrr?' 

*  ^liook  I  as  though  I  did?'  said  the  aristocratic  Kbitt,  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
height. 

'  Yanckt  paused  a  moment  and  gazed  into  those  finely-chiseled  features  from  which 
many  centuries  of  aristocratic  breeding  had  extracted  the  baser  lines  of  vulgar  expres- 
sion, and  then  burst  into  tears.  Throwing  his  arms  around  his  companion,  he  pressed 
him  fervently  to  his  breast,  exclaiming:  'Never!  Forgive  me!  They  slander  thee. 
Who  says  so  ?   It  is  not — no,  it  is  not — in  thy  line  I ' 

'  Let  us  leave  them  clasped  in  this  embrace.  'T  is  indeed  an  affecting  picture  I  Noble 
Yascey  !   Chivalrous  Eeitt  !   Of  such  is  the  Southern  Empire. 

*The  young  poet,  during  this  thrilling  dialogue,  had  remained  pensively  leaning 
agsdnst  a  tree,  gazing  abstractedly  at  the  silver  moon,  and  attempting  to  blow  rings  of 
cigar-smoke  from  his  expressive  lips.  Suddenly  he  paused  and  shrieked  in  maddening 
tones :  '  An  omen !  an  omen ! '  The  whole  party  remained  transfixed.  For  lo  I  two 
magnificent  wreaths  of  pearly  smoke  hovered,  for  a  moment,  over  the  heads  of  the  two 
principal  figures.  The  young  man  instantly  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  a  poem 
of  ninety-six  verses.  It  appeared  the  next  morning  simultaneously  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury  and  San-Francisco  Herald,  It  is  for  sale  at  this  ofiSce,  and  at  all  the  principal 
book-stands  I   Price,  6^  cents. 

•END   OP   VOLUME  FIRST. 

*  The  remaining  volumes  of  this  thrilling  history,  including  the  *  Curse  of  Wigfall,* 
and  the  mid-night  seizure  of  the  Indian  Bonds  by  the  Rangers,  Kussell  and  Floyd, 
will  be  continued  in  the  Golden  Era.  Price,  only  ten  cents  per  copy,  four  dollars  per 
annum.    Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

'  Read  the  followmg : 

' '  The  works  of  J.  Kbtseb  are  indeed  admirably  calculated  to  fire  the  Southern 
heart.'  —  Charleston  Mercury. 

' '  The  only  works  I  read,  since  I  gave  up  newspapers.*  —  Floyd. 
'  ^  Stop  Webster's  spelling-books,  dictionaries,  and  all  other  incendiary  Northern 
•   pamphlets.    Permit  J.  Kbyssb's  works  to  pass  freely.'  —  Jeff.  Davis. 
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*  *■  I  considder  J.  Eeyser  a  good  aig.  He  is  a  better  orthor  than  Wkbstsb,  witch  is 
contemptubul  witness  my  hand  and  seal  jo  Ljlsx.*  ' 

Although  J.  Kbtsbb  is  an  alien  enemy,  we  feel  bound  in  literary  matters  to 
show  no  partiality,  and  therefore  declare  that  we  agree  with  *  JO  Lavb,'  that  he 
(Kbtssh)  i$  a  *  good  aig.'  And  furthermore,  we  honestly  believe  that  J.  Davis 
is  right  in  prohibiting  WebstbrIs  Dictionary,  and  all  spelling-books,  and  al- 
lowing Ketser's  works  to  pass  freely  I  -  -  -  Tberb  is  no  signature  to  the 
following  musically-jingling  lines  from  the  ^Conneetieut  Caurant^^  sent  us  by 
our  friend  and  correspondent,  *•  Paul  Bbrkou  : '  but  we  can  *  place '  them,  never- 
theless. Now  and  then  our  old  friend  and  Knickerbocker  favorite,  George  H. 
Clabk,  (pseudonym  John  Honeywell,)  sends  to  the  daily  press  of  his  native 
dty  of  Hartford,  some  of  his  cleverest  ofif-hand  effusions :  *  and  this  is  of  them,' 
we'll  *go  bail:' 

* '  Gtor  one  t  Do  n't  say  so  I  Which  did  you  get  ? 
One  of  the  kind  to  open  and  shet  ? 
Own  it,  or  hire  it  f  How  mnch  did  you  pay  f 
Does  it  f^o  with  a  crank,  or  a  treddle  f  say  I 
•  I 'm  a  single  man,  and  somewhat  green. 

Tell  me  about  your  sewing-machine.* 

' '  Listen,  my  boy,  and  hear  all  about  it : 
I  do  n't  know  what  I  should  do  without  it ; 
I 've  owned  one  now  for  more  than  a  year. 
And  like  it  so  well  I  call  it  *■  my  dear ; ' 
'T  is  the  clererest  thing  that  ever  was  seen, 
This  wonderful  family  sewing-machine. 

<  <  It 's  none  of  your  aneular  Whbblbb  things, 
With  steel-shod  beak  and  cast-iron  wings; 
Its  work  would  bother  a  hundred  of  his, 
And  is  worth  a  thousand  1   Indeed  it  is ; 
And  has  a  way —  you  need  n't  stare  — 
Of  combing  and  braiding  its  own  back-hair  1 

' '  Mine  is  not  one  of  those  stupid  affairs 
That  stands  in  a  corner,  with  what-nots  and  chairs  ; 
And  makes  that  dismal,  head-achy  noise, 
Which  all  the  comfort  of  sewing  destroys ; 
No  rigid  contrivance  of  lumber  and  steel. 
But  one  with  a  natural  spring  in  the  heel. 

'  *  Mine  is  one  of  the  kind  to  lore, 
And  wears  a  shawl  and  a  soft  kid  glove ; 
Has  the  merriest  ey^s,  and  a  dain^  foot. 
And  sports  the  charming  gaiter  boot, 
And  a  bonnet  with  feathers,  and  ribbons,  and  loops ; 
With  any  indefinite  number  of  hoops. 

' '  None  of  your  patent  machines  for  me, 
Unless  Dame  Nature 's  the  patentee ! 
I  like  the  sort  that  can  laugn  and  talk. 
And  take  my  arm  for  an  evening  walk ; 
That  will  do  whatever  the  owner  may  choose, 
With  the  slightest  perceptible  turn  of  the  screws ! 

•*  One  that  can  dance,  and — possibly— flirt : 
And  make  a  pudding  as  well  as  a  shirt ; 
One  that  can  sing  without  dropping  a  stitch, 
And  play  the  housewife,  lady,  or  witch : 
Beady  to  give  the  sagest  advice, 
Or  do  up  your  collars  and  things  so  nice. 

* '  What  do  you  think  of  my  machine  ? 
An't  it  the  best  that  ever  was  seen  ? 
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*T  is  n*t  a  clumsy  mechanical  toj, 
But  flesh  and  blood  I   Hear  that,  mj  bor. 
With  a  turn  for  gossip  and  household  aiTairSy 
Which  include,  you  know,  the  sowing  of  tares. 

'  *  Tut,  tntl  don't  talk.   I  see  it  all  — 
You  need  n't  keep  winking  so  hard  at  the  wall ; 
I  know  what  TOur  fldgetr  fumblings  mean, 
You  would  like,  yourself,  a  sewing-machine  t 
Well,  get  one,  then  — of  the  same  design  — 
There  were  plenty  left  when  I  got  mine.' ' 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  a  most  charming  picture  of  an  individual  sewing- 
machine  :  but  how  about  sewing  for  a  large  family  f — and  how  about  hurriedly 
making  up  thousands  upon  thousands  of  uniforms  for  our  brave  yolunteers,  in 
these  troublous  and  ever-to-be-deplored  'war-times?'  As  ac^uncts  of  war, 
sewing-machines  have  *  entered  upon  a  new  career  of  usefulness.*  -  -  -  Aitbb 
the  recent  announcement  m  these  pages,  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
*  John  Phcenix,'  in  the  loss  both  of  his  outward  and  inward  *  light,'  our  readers 
will  not  be  startled  at  the  intelligence  which  reaches  us  this  morning  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  firom  the  New- York  ^  Daily  Times 

^LiKUTKNANT  GiOBOK  H.  DcsBT,  better  known  as  *  John  Fh<enix,'  has  oome  to  a 
sad  and  untimely  end.  He  died  a  few  days  since,  in  an  insane  asylum.  Lieutenant 
Dbrbt  was  a  natire  of  Massachusetts,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  West- 
Point  Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1842.  On  the  first  of  July,  1846,  be  was 
made  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  of  Ordnance,  and  in  August  following  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Topographical  Engineers.  He  serred  in  the  Mexican  War  with  distinc- 
tion, and  for  '  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct '  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Qordo,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First-Lieutenancy.  His  humor,  rather 
than  his  braTery,  has  immortalized  Lieutenant  Derby.  During  a  reeidenoe  in  California 
he  became  assistant-editor  of  a  paper  known  as  the  Los  Angeles  <SSfar,  and  during  the 
absence  of  its  principal  took  the  liberty  of  changing  the  politics  of  the  joomal.  The 
consequences  of  this  exploit,  are  they  not  given  in  *Ph<ekixi  ana,' with  numberless 
other  sayings  and  domgs  of  the  immortal  Jobn,  whose  surname  gave  that  volume  its 
title?  His  contributions  to  the  Knicksrbocksb  Magazinx,  which  extended  through  a 
series  of  years,  we  believe,  added  to  the  celebrity  which  the  humorous  laeutenant 
achieved.  But  a  few  months  since  his  mental  powers  failed  him,  and,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  he  ended  his  days  in  an  insane  asylum.' 

It  was  the  San  Diego  Herald,  and  not  the  Lo»  Angeles  *"  Staty  in  which 
John  Phoenix  wrought  such  a  distinct  political  change,  during  the  absence  of 
the  editor.  His  account  of  the  first  interview  with  that  irate  editor,  after  his 
return,  was  one  of  the  most  laughable  burlesques  we  ever  read.  It  was  the 
very  quintessence  of  fun.  We  had,  to  a  great  degree,  the  supervision  of  the 
volume  of  *  Squibob,'  published  by  the  Appletons,  for  which  we  furnished  the 
introduction :  and  it  will  be  found  to  include  as  much  genuine  humor  as  anj 
volume  of  its  size  extant  Poor  Phsnix  I  We  never  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
him,  save  on  one  occasion,  and  then  our  interview  (at  our  old  publication-office, 
over  the  book-store  of  the  Messrs.  Applston,  in  Broadway)  lasted  scarcely 
half-an-hour :  but  it  left  upon  our  mind  and  memory  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion. His  large  dear  blue  eye  shone  with  a  light  which  was  soon  to  be  dark- 
ened by  ophthalmic  disease,  while  his  frank,  open  countenance  beamed  with 
gentlemanly  playfulness  and  good-humor.   There  was  not  a  particle  of  the 
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struggling  wittieist,  or  imitative  *  funny-man  *  about  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius.  Peace  to  his  quiet  spirit  t  -  -  -  From  the  address  of  the  following 
letter,  just  at  hand,  we  perceive  that  our  ancient  friend  and  correspondent, 
Mbistbb  Karl,  has  fortified  himself  in  that  well-known  territory  known  as 
Staten  Island  We  believe  this  to  be  an  important  strategic  move,  and  show- 
ing^ too,  great  courage  and  self-possession  at  the  present  crisis.  For,  since 
New- York  is  to  be  captured,  won*t  Staten  Island  come  in  for  the  first  fire  ? 
Meistsr  Kabl  is  determined  to  be  in  the  van.  Hark  I  how  he  leads  ofL  We 
call  it  a  specimen  of  good  shooting : 

'  U^Brighton,  SkxUn  Island, 

*  BxL0T£D  Nick  Ebbockkk  :  I  heard  a  good  one  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day. 
Thoo,  too,  ahalt  abo  hear  it,  0  my  beloved  !  for  beautiful  in  the  sanctum  are  the  patent- 
leathers  of  him  who  bringeth  the  last  best  out. 

^  Koppxs  HunLKLHiiif ER,  of  Allentaun,  had  read  all  the  Reading  AdUr^  (only  think 
of  an  eagle,  and  no  doubt  a  spread-eagle  at  that,  being  called  an  addler  1) 

^  As  I  was  going  on  to  say,  Eoppes  had  read  all  the  Reading  Adler  had  to  say 
about  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  sorely  puzzled  thereover.  He  consulted 
Jix  Smith,  a  smart  young  salesman  '  in  bis'  in  Second,  above  Callow-hilL 

' '  You  eee,  Mishter  Shmidt,  fat  I  tout  venhteh  is  dis  goon-gannon  pizniss.  Dey 
fights  unt  dey  fires  more  as  a  million  gannon-palls  all  tay  long  at  one  anoder,  unt  py 
tam  f  dere  vw  nopody  cot  kilt  some  at  all.* 

* '  Ah !  Mr.  HiinuELHsmB,  that 's  because  you  do  n*t  keep  up  with  the  modem  im- 
provements. Modem  improvements  in  war  is  got  so  far,  Sir,  that  they  expect  very 
soon  to  have  the  very  biggest  pattern  of  an  army  fire  all  day  at  another,  and  never  a 
man  get  killed,  no  not  haf  a  man  either.  Glory  without  death  —  that 's  the  scientific 
tiekek' 

*  Koppis  heaved  a  sigh  as  though  some  long-cherished  dream  had  exploded. 

*  *  Vel,  if  dat 's  so,  I 'm  fery  sory  for  da  Bennsylfania  regimands.  Dey  moost  all  co 
home  acain.' 

And  why?' 

*  *•  Yell,  it  kint  of  beshames  me  to  say  sooch  dhigs  of  mine  own  beoples,  boot  de  vaot 
is,  Mishter  Shkuit,  dey  11  all  hafe  to  co  pack.  Dey  're  all  more  as  one  half  a  dry  fwrUl 
or  five  quarters  Dootch ;  unt  de  Dootch  are  so  tarn  shtupid  dat  if  dey  kits  to  fitin  mit 
goons,  dey  *U  pe  ntn  to  kill  i<nnepodie$.  Dey  '11  nefer  lam  de  new-vashioned  style  of 
fitin.' 

'  I  meant  to  stop  here  — believe  I  won't  For,  since  the  last,  Sr.  Leoer  hath  rolled 
me  over  into  Senator  Roussexu's  *  good  old  Kentucky  speech ; '  and  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  old  Jsam  Jacques  never  beat  the  following.  (Speaking,  mind  you,  of  a  de- 
struction of  the  Government.)  Quoth  Senator  Johnson  : 

' « It  is  already  destroyed.' 

*  Mr.  Rousseau  :  *  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Union  will  never  be  dissolved.  I  know  you 
say  it  is,  but  believe  me  it  will  never  be  dissolved.  We  may  have  much  suffering ;  we 
may  endure  many  calamitiea.  War,  pestilence  and  fiEanine  may  befall  us ;  our  own  good 
old  Kentucky  may  be  overrun  and  trodden  under  foot,  and  her  soil  may  be  drenched  in 
blood,  but  the  Union  will  never,  never  be  dissolved.  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  on  this 
sulgect,  never.  I  know  we  must  suffbr,  but  we  must  preserve  the  Union.  Tou,  Mr. 
Senator  firom  McCracken,  are  a  sanguine  man.  You  think  the  Union  is  destroyed. 
WeQ,  you  sometimes  err.  I  believe  you  had  a  oorrei^ndence  with  *  Uncle  Abe,'  in 
which  yon  committed  a  glaring  error.  But  that  was  only  a  semi-official  correspondence, 
and  perhaps  should  not  be  alluded  to  here/ 
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'  Senator  Jornsox,  (good  hnmoredlj :)  *  Oh  I  yes ;  tell.* 

*  Mr.  RoussKAU :  *  I  thank  you.  Well,  as  one  of  the  Senators  of  Kentucky,  you  made 
your  most  solemn  protest  against  the  stationing  of  troops  at  Cairo,  HI.  The  protest  was 
very  elegant,  as  is  generally  what  comes  from  you  —  a  little  highfalutin  it  is  true.  You 
forwarded  your  protest  to  *  Uncle  Abk/  and  in  due  time  received  a  reply,  which  was  too 
good  a  joke  for  a  good-natured  gentleman  like  yourself  to  keep  all  to  yourself,  and  so 
you  disclosed  it  Uncle  Abk  replied  to  you  that  your  letter  had  been  receired,  duly  con- 
sidered, and  in  reply,  he  had  to  say  to  you,  (one  of  the  Senators  of  Kentucky,)  that  if  he 
had  known  that  Cairo,  HI.,  was  in  your  Senatorial  District,  he  toould  not  have  tent  any 
eoldiere  within  a  hundred  miles  of  thai  point.* 

*  Perhaps  you  saw  all  this  before,  and  then  again,  *  perhaps  otherwise.*  We  had  a 
larf  over  it  here  on  the  Island,  (on  the  'igliland  of  New-Brighton,  mark  ye.)  But  I  hare 
still  a  solemn  word,  0  brethren  !  having  just  observed  in  the  Southern  Federal  Union 
of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  the  follerin*: 

*  *  If  the  war  goes  on,  the  Southern  people  will  not  always  remain  on  the  defensive : 
and  we  will  tell  them  a  solemn  truth,  that  New-Tork  and  Boston  are  as  likely  to  be 
sacked  before  it  closes  as  Charleston  or  Savannah.' 

^  Fine  — very  fine — but  wAoU  to  do  it  f  Even  if  the  people  here«a-ways  '  sot  still 
tell  they  tuck  root,'  't wouldn't  be  easy.  So  a  'Northern  serf'  would  answer  in  his 
blunt  way.  But  mark  the  Southern  shrewdness  and  fine-ness  of  a  *  poUticianizing  editor.* 
Observe,  he  says  (never  mind  the  *  solemn  truth,'  that  goes  for  no  more  good  playing 
than  ^  a  solemn  old  two'  when  you  pocket  your  adversary's  wUte  ball)  that  New- York 
and  Boston  are  ae  likely  to  be  sacked  as  Charleston  or  Savannah.  Now  there 's  where 
I  *  agaree '  with  him.  Juet  about  as  likely,  in  Mkistkb  Kabl  Slopkb's  opinion,  that 
you  should  sack  New-York  as  that  we  should  sack  Charleston.  Do  n't  you  see  me  ? 
We  're  not  of  the  sacking  kind,  we  Northemsi  Neither  are  we  loupe  raviseante  or 
wielders  of  firebrands,  unless  they  be  brands  of  Cabanas.  The  only  sacking  which  we 
care  to  do  with  you,  0  MiUedgevilltan !  is  that  of  sherry-sack  or  see  —  *dry  sherry,'  you 
Ictiow — for  all  of  which  our  warriors  will  duly  pay  in  gold  dollars  ^  only  think ! — or  in 
Northern  money  at  seventy-five  per  cent  premium  I 

*  And  that  is  n't  all— nother.  Hold  on,  there 's  the  ice-cream  to  come  yet,  as  the 
Vennerable  Colonel  Spbowls  remarked.  For,  in  the  same  paper — I  beg  Mr.  Geo. 
RtPLEv's  pardon — in  the  same  n^iotpaper,  or  journal — oocurreth  the  annexed,  or  'next : 

*  *  All  to  bx  Butchxrsd. — The  leading  papers  of  the  Lincoln  party  at  the  North 
declare  that  the  people  of  the  South  shall  be  butchered  like  dogs,  and  their  property 
divided  out  among  the  soldiers  who  fight  for  Lincoln.  They  threaten  our  wives  and 
our  little  ones  with  the  most  inhuman  butchery,  and  talk  of  setting  fire  to  our  dwellings 
and  wiping  us  from  the  very  face  of  the  earth  I ' 

*  *  Deu  tell  I '  Wipe  you  up,  hey  I  Milledgevillian,  you  do  n't  rate  yourself  as  highly 
or  as  bigly  as  we  do ;  for  while  you  think  that  a  mere  wiping  would  sufiice  to  clean  yon 
out  of  sight,  we  are  quite  willing  to  treat  you  en  grand  and  carry  you  out  on  a  clup  — 
'  with  all  the  honors.' 

*  Then  *  we'  threaten  your  wives  and  pappooses  with  more  than  butchery,  yea,  with 
the  MOST  inhuman  butchery!  (You  do  the  superlative,  0  Milledgeville  I)  Common 
butchery  is  n't  bad  enough  for  you !  As  for  the  People,  they  are  simply  to  be  *  boot- 
chered  like  dogs.' 

*Now,  /should  like  to  know  how  dogs  are  butchered.  Hare  seen  the  operation 
performed  on  oxen,  sheep,  calves,  *  swines,'  porcupines  and  possums,  but  nary  dog. 
Do  they  split  the  animal  from  head  to  tail,  as  the  Irishman  did  the  calf,  before  skinning, 
an'  thin  pale  it  as  ye  ate  it?  Or  do  they  follow  the  Abyasinian  vivisective  system  of 
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batcherj,  taking  a  steak  or  a  rib  erery  once  in  a  while — hnmane  reader,  I  beg  par- 
don —  while  the  suffering  beast  is  still  *  on  the  hoof  ? ' 

*  Or  the  Russian  plan  of  the  *  thousand  slices  ? ' 

*  Or  the  French,  whereby  they  out  through  the  bone  ? 

*  I  should  like  to  learn.  I  know  *t  is  done,  for  all  Pacific  Tojagers  tell  of  canine- 
chops,  and  all  comic  almanaow  of  a  certain  second  spaniel  come  to  judgment  who  was 
detected  in  sausages  by  fractions  of  his  dear  little  collar.  But  the  inquiry  has  profited 
me  somewhat,  0  Master  Erbookeb  I — for  it  hath  taught  me  what  deep  significance  may 
rest  in  those  words — A  hutchei'i  Tray  I 

*  And  you  ^re  all  to  be  butchered  like  dogs,  or  puppies,  or  other  doomed  canifiliated 
creatures ;  and  '  the  leading  papers  of  the  Lincoln  party '  declare  it  I  Tou  could  n't 
point  out  these  papers  —  could  you,  Millkdgetillk  ?  Do  nH  happen  to  have  a  copy  of 
any  of  them  by  you  ?  Of  course  you  had  'em  —  *  but  consam  it  I  we  fired  'em  away  for 
gun-wadding,'  or  Mrs.  Millidoetillk  tuck  'em  to  do  up  a  tin  of  Scotch  snuff  and  some 
dipping-sticks ;  or  you  reckon  that  you  used  'em  to  wrap  a  lump  of  the  terra  enctdenta 
or  edible  earth,  said  to  be  a  great  delicacy  in  your  region?  Any  how,  you  have  n't  got 
'em,  and  can't  remember  the  namea  Pity — wb  do  n't  remember  'em  —  either.  Never 
saw  any  such  declarations  in  any  leading  Lincoln  paper  yet ;  and  yet  we  read  such 
jcurmaU  pretty  extensively. 

'  6ood-by,  Millkdgbvillb.  Ton  're  a  man  of  talent,  and  oh  I  aiCt  you  a  man  of 
ter-mih !  Ton 'd  do  to  pass  goods  through  the  Custom-House.  If  I  hear  of  any  body 
who  wants  any  *  alley  bis' '  done,  we  'U  send  you  his  card.  We  of  New-Brighton,  &  L, 
do  n't  call  you  mendacious,  for  we  do  n't  believe  there 's  any  Mend  in  you  —  you  're 
finished  and  perfect,  one  may  say  irrcpairable,  not  to  be  either  paired  or  repaired — for 
the  deuce  could  n't  match  you,  and  grace  could  n't  mend  you.   Addio — da,  da  I 

*  Thine  indeed,  Mkistsr  Karl.' 

What  says  'Millbdoeville  ?'---'  Who  is  the  author  of  the  lines,  ^The 
Land  of  Re^t^  which  I  inclose  to  you  ? '  inquires  '  C.  F,,'  of  Rockland.  We 
are  not  certain :  but  we  think  we  hftve  seen  them  ascribed  to  the  German  of 
Uhland  :  yet  they  are  not  embraced  in  LoNorELLOw's  yolume  of  German  se- 
lections, nor  yet  that  other  exquisite  effusion  of  the  same  tender  poet,  upon 
*  Autumn,'  commencing : 

'  SwBET  Sabbath  of  the  year, 
Thy  evening  lights  decay,'  etc. 

However:  from  the  numerous  exquisite  productions  of  Uhland,  it  may 
have  been  difficult  to  select  many,  in  so  large  a  collection  of  German  poets. 
But  to  *  The  Land  of  Rest,'  by  whomsoever  it  may  have  been  written : 

'  Tbbbb  is  a  Land  where  beauty  will  not  fade, 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye ; 
Where  true  hearts  will  not  sink  nor  be  dismayed, 

And  Love  will  never  die. 
Tell  me,  I  fain  would  go. 
For  I  am  burdened  with  a  heavy  woe : 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone ; 
The  true,  the  tender  fVom  my  path  have  gone, 
And  I  am  weak  and  fiiinting  with  despair : 
Where  is  it  ?  Tell  me,  where  f 

*  Friend,  thou  must  trust  to  Him  who  trod  before 

The  lonely  path  of  life : 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  Ha  meekly  bore, 

Sorrow  and  toil  and  strife. 
Think  how  the  Sok  of  God 
These  thorny  paths  has  trod : 
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Think  how  Hi  longed  to  go. 
Yet  tarried  out  for  thee  the  appointed  woe : 
Think  of  his  lonetinees  in  places  dim, 
When  no  man  comforted  nor  cared  for  Hitf : 
Think  how  Ha  prayed,  unaided  and  alone, 
In  that  dread  agony,  '  Thy  will  be  done ! ' 
Friend  I  do  not  thon  despair, 

Christ,  in  His  heaven  or  heavens,  will  hear  thy  prayer/ 

Wb  commend  the  following  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Tumblmt,  *  Indian  Herb- 
Doctor  fi'om  Canada.'  He  knows  how  infallible  his  awn  remedies  are  for  the 
cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  We  can  assure  him  that  these  are  not  less  so. 
In  prescribing  them,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  see 
the  patient : 

*  Ir  yott  We  got  the  hiccups,  punch  one  of  your  wrists,  and  hold  your  breath  while 
you  count  sixty ;  or  get  somebody  to  make  you  jump. 

^  When  babies  is  troubled  with  worms,  the  leastest  drop  *o  gin  give  to  'em  momin's, 
fastmg,  will— kill 'em. 

*  A  stick  of  brimstone  wore  in  the  pocket,  is  good  for  them  as  has  cramps. 

*  A  load-stone  put  on  the  place  where  the  pain  is,  is  beautiful  for  them  as  has  the 
rheumatiz. 

*  If  you  got  an  ear-ache,  put  an  ingen  in  your  ear  —  after  it  is  well  roasted.' 

We  think  these  presCTiptions  will  aid  Dr.  Tumblett'b  'practice:'  t/ so, 
we  look  to  *  hear  from  him.'  -  -  -  *  Philo-Sabbatari,'  from  the  fiup  Upper 
Lakes,  sends  us  a  gossippy  *  screed,'  which  mingles  sadly  and  yet  pleasantly 
the  past  and  the  present  *  Speaking  of  chairs : '  the  old  arm-chair  which 
toe  sit  in,  is  one  in  which  we  have  sat  when  *  at  work,'  ever  since  we  began 
to  edit  the  Knickerbocker  : 

*  You  do  not  remember  me  ?  And  no  wonder.  Tou  have  passed  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century  like  ^nbas,  seeing  sights  wonderful,  and  touching  minds  celestial  of  a 
whole  continent,  on  earth,  by  sea,  and  up  in  the  skies  too ;  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
follow  your  friends  wandering  among  the  *  planets,*  through  'spheres,*  and  into  the 
vale  of  circumstantialities  which  beset  us  all  in  our  journey  through  '  this  vale  of  mis- 
ery.' For  instance,  nnce  you  and  I  ceased  to  fish  in  the  River  'O— ,'  and  you 
drifted  into  the  maelstrom  of  metropolitan  life,  I  have  contmually  watched  your 
*  figure-head,'  him  with  the  Dutch  pipe ;  and  wondered  if  those  cfaau^leg8  crooked  the 
more  with  time — and  this  through  long,  long  years  of  wandering  east,  west,  north  and 
south  I  Time,  alas!  works  many  changes;  but  none  with  you,  in  my  *  mind's  eye.* 
You  are  to  be  congratulated,  my  dear  Clark,  that  you  have  stood  the  shock  of  ages,  in 
msgazine  literature,  which  rejoices  in  its  sole  claim  to  patronage  in  our  day,  that  it  has 
more  novelties  in  store  for  its  patrons.  Think,  too,  of  the  worthies  wuting  you  and  me, 
in  the  golden  fields  which  wave  and  shine  beyond  the  grave  and  gate  of  death — the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection !  Who  have  been  embalmed  beneath  the  covers  of  *  Old 
Knick  ! ' 

'AH  this  by  way  of  bridging  over  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  smoe  you  and  I  regaled 
ourselves  with  sweet  reminiscences  of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  as  we  lay  'in  the 
light  of  the  moon,*  'abaft  the  shaft  *  of  the  '  Swallow,'  as  she  shot  past  the  Palisades, 
now  at  *  DoBB*s,  Tarrytown,  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  Van  Ta88bl*s  up  to  your  own  *  roost,' 
where  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  'good  night '  parted  us,  to  meet  perhaps  no  more  this 
side  of  Jordan !  Parted  —  you  to  go  on  inditing  those  pastorals  of  pleasant  thoughts 
which  bind  such  kindred  minds  as  Ck>zzsNS,  Lkland,  and  Elliott,  (alongside  of  whom 
I  dphered  in  my  nonage,)  wiHi  a  host  of  others,  (into  whose  embraces  I  would  fidn 
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come  hy  a  western  anecdote  now  and  then ;)  while  I,  jour  junior  somewhat,  turned 
monk  for  a  while,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Poet  at  Riyerside,  and  now  and  for  some 
time  am  a  preacher  of  the  Word  to  the  *  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  Rub  your 
eje-glasses  now,  and  furbish  up  your  memories  of  the  past,  and  begin  to  remember  ? 
Ah  !  well,  I'm  glad  you  do  not  forget  me.   And  now  for  an  initial  anecdote. 

*The  Raspberry  Jam  Bwineti  is  assuming  importance  in  the  Lake  Superior  coun- 
try. In  Chippewa  county  it  seems  the  people  deTOte  their  enth*e  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  jam.  During  the  month  of  September,  Chippewa,  including  Sugar-Island, 
Sanlt  Village,  and  Indian  Mission,  turned  out  thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
of  jam,  which  sold  readily  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  cents  a  pound ;  the  latter 
being  perhaps  rather  a  high  figure.  The  picking  and  preserving  is  mostly  done  by  In- 
dian women,  who  are  generally  neat  and  industrious ;  whereas  their  husbands  are  lazy 
and  drunken.  One  smart  squaw,  who  owns  a  raspberry-plantation  on  Sugar-Island,  has 
amassed  sereral  thousand  dollars  through  the  manufacture  of  jam. 

*  A  goodlie  companie  *  of  preachers  left  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  Superior  coun- 
try, and  took  this  Jam  region  in  their  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  recuperate  their 
jaded  energies.  Arriving  at  Sugar-Island,  on  a  Sunday,  several  passengers  of  the  late 
beautiful  steamer  *  Lady  Elgin  '  went  on  shore,  and  bought  several  jars  of  jam  without 
any  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience.  Now  if  Brother  Bangawat  has  a  weakness 
of  the  flesh,  if  childhood's  habits  cling  to  him,  it  is  a  marvellous  fondness  for  *  that 
same  raspberry  jam  I '  But  how  to  get  it  on  a  Sunday  ?  A  lucky  idea  strikes  the 
preacher.  *  I  have  it !  I  have  it  I  *  sud  he  to  hhnself.  '  True,  I  joined  *  the  Sabbath 
movement*  in  Chicago,  lately :  but  if  I  can  get  a  hand  on  board  to  buy  it  for  me,  while 
be  is  looking  out  for  himself,  it  will  be  all  right.'  Brother  B  —  waited  a  good  while 
in  some  anxiety  for  the  rich  treasure  with  which  he  was  to  surprise  his  better-half. 
The  dgnal-bell  had  tolled  its  quick,  then  slow  notes,  warning  all  on  shore  that  sudden 
departure  was  at  hand ;  and  yet  no  jam  had  come  for  the  preacher,  although  the  order 
was  given  and  the  money  paid.  Suddenly  he  takes  himself  ashore  in  search  of  the 
hand ;  and  the  jars  being  delayed,  he  seizes  a  couple  in  haste,  and  rushes  for  the  plank, 
with  arms  distended  by  a  weighty  burden,  but  oh !  how  precious  I 

*Alas  for  human  hopes  and  joys  stored  up  for  the  future,  when  based  on  transgress- 
ing the  moral  law  I  how  many  delicious  *■  tea's  would  come  of  his  precious  charge,  he 
thought,  as  he  wended  his  way :  but  no  sooner  had  the  stalwart  parson  put  his  foot  on 
the  slippery  plank  leading  to  the  gang-way,  than  he  lost  his  baknce ;  up  flew  his  arms 
and  legs  before  the  whole  crowd  ;  and  down  went  Brother  Bakoawat,  Raspberry  Jam 
and  all,  with  a  smash,  among  the  tittering,  laughing,  and  occasional  shouting  of  the 
crowd. 

*  Moral  :  Never  buy  jam  on  a  Sunday.*  * 

Good  mdrice,  for  <m«  man,  at  least  -  -  -  *  G.  F.  F.,' of  North  Reading,  (Mass.,) 
Touches  for  the  truth  of  the  following :  *  I  send  you  two  notices  of  persons 
^dflsiring  prayers'  ia  this  place.  They  are  copied  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts: 

'  Okb  of  this  congregation. 
Under  the  operation 
Of  inoculation, 
Desires  prayers/  etc. 

The  ensuing  is  equally  authentic.    I  have  only  changed  the  names,  out  of 
deference  to  the  'parties '  sending  the  request : 

\_*  Dick  and  Habrt,  bound  to  Barnstable, 
Desire  prayers  as  quick  as  possible ! ' 
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Sufficiently  expressive,  but  the  metre  wants  mending  I  -  -  -  Wb  are  in- 
debted to  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  whom  our  readers  have  learned 
to  prize,  and  that  highly,  for  the  subjoined  hasteful  sketch  of  A  Visit  to  the 
Parents  and  the  Grave  of  the  Young  Martyr  Elletoorth.  It  needs  no  words  of 
ours  to  insure  it  instant  and  gratified  perusal : 

'ti^t  (Exrabt  ti  !3(Uh)ort&. 

*  Now  oar  tones  triumphant  pour— 

Let  them  pierce  the  hero's  grave  : 
Life's  tumttlatons  battle  *s  oVr, 

Oh !  how  sweetly  sleeps  the  brave  I 
From  the  grave  their  laurels  rise, 

High  they  bloom  and  flourish  free  : 
Glory's  temple  is  their  tomb  — 

Death  is  Immobtautt  !  * 

Beautiful  lines  of  Moktgomkrt  !  which  seem  to  me  *  beautiful  exceedingly  *  at  this  mo- 
ment A  wayfaring  man  for  the  night  at  the  rural  and  quiet  little  village  of  Mechanics- 
yille,  the  first  object  that  attracted  mj  attention  early  in  the  morning  was  the  hoisting 
of  the  *  Stars  and  Stripes  *  on  the  brow  of  an  opposite  and  neighboring  hill  And  there, 
equally  plain  to  the  eye,  was  a  newly-made,  heaped-up  grave.  There  rests  the  youthful 
and  brave  Ellsworth. 

*  At  the  foot  of  the'hill-side,  near  by,  is  the  cottage  of  his  father  and  mother,  sur- 
rounded by  some  lovely  flowers  and  green  shrubbery,  more  striking  in  their  fragrance 
and  beauties,  from  the  freshness  of  a  recent  shower.  Accompanied  by  an  intelligent 
lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  parents,  we  made  in  the  afternoon  a  visit  to  the  afflicted 
home.  It  was  a  visit  of  not  merely  idle  curiosity,  but  of  Christian  sympathy  to  the 
mourners  in  their  deep  affliction  and  bereavement. 

*  We  were  cordially  welcomed.  On  the  wall  hung  his  sword,  belt  and  military  cap, 
with  his  lilceness ;  and  beneath,  upon  a  ^de-table,  his  pocket  Bible  —  a  new  volume, 
and  bound  in  blue  velvet.  We  are  Bible  readers  ourselves,  and  upon  opening  the  pre- 
cious pages,  its  silken  index  pointed  to  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  with  a 
pencil  X  at  its  top  — most  remarkable  words :  *■  These  words  spoke  Jesus^  and  lifted  up 
His  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the  hour  is  cotne  ;  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son 
also  may  glorify  Thee.  .  .  .  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the 
toorh  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.  .  .  .  And  now  J  am  no  more  in  the  world,  and 
I  come  to  Thee*  etc.  etc.  Remarkable  words  are  these  we  again  add.  *  I  know  not,' 
said  the  mother,  weeping,  *  where  this  Bible  came  from  ;  but  that  may  have  been  the 
last  chapter  of  God's  holy  Word  which  Eluer  ever  read  in  this  world !  *  The  fourteenth 
chapter  was  also  marked :  ^Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled :  ye  believe  in  Ood,  believe  also 
in  me.   In  my  Ilather's  house  are  many  mansions,^  etc. 

*  Mysterious  coincidence  between  these  gracious  divine  promises  and  the  sudden  call 
of  the  youthful  warrior  to  the  Spirit  Land  !  So  it  seemed  to  our  minds.  Both  parents 
were  present  during  our  visit,  and  dwelt  with  weeping  fondness  upon  the  excellences  of 
their  departed  son.  Among  his  exalted  virtues  was  preeminent  the  affection  and  devo- 
tion to  his  parents.  To  this  they  fondly  referred  more  than  to  any  thing  else.  He  was 
an  illustrious  example  of  this  noble  Christian  trut,  and  one  alas  1  alas  I  wanting  in  some 
children  of  our  day. 

*The  early  religious  training  of  young  Ellsworth  was  received  in  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mechantcsville,  (N.  T.,)  where  his  youth- 
ful, striking  moral  excellences  are  well  remembered.  He  was  emphatically  a  self-made 
man,  not  having  the  opportunities  of  an  ordinary  school  education  until  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  possessed  an  ardent  desire  for  improvement  and  self-cultivation.  At  first  a 
clerk  in  Mechanicsville,  then  with  Johk  Stewart,  Jb.  and  Cohpaht,  of  New-Toric  City, 
he  next  emigrated  to  Chicago,  and  ?rith  partners,  was  unsuccessful  in  some  mechanical 
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agency  business.  For  some  dajs,  added  those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was  homeleps 
and  penniless,  but  even  in  these  darkest  hours,  to  use  his  own  language,  written  at  the 
moment  to  his  parents,  he  had  faith  in  God,  that  he  would  yet  triumph.  Triumph  he 
did :  his  military  talents  were  well  known,  and  he  received  an  offer  of  four  dollars  a 
night  to  drill  a  Zouave  company  at  Chicago.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  proposition 
from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  for  another  corps.  Remarkable  for  zeal  and  efficiency  as 
an  officer  and  disciplinarian,  his  £une  rapidly  increased.  He  mastered  the  sword  exer- 
cise aJflo,  and  instructed  others  in  the  important  art  at  ten  dollars  for  seven  lessons,  four 
of  which  he  would  some  days  accomplish. 

*  Ellsworth  became  a  hard  student — acquiring  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
eq>edaUy,  for  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  Foreign  Zouave  tactics,  his  favorite  pur- 
suit He  wrote  and  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  mother  exhibited  a  very 
small  glass  lamp  to  us,  not  larger  than  a  common-sized  egg.  *  Preserve  that  little  lamp,' 
was  his  language  to  her,  *  for  its  light  has  done  more  for  my  success  in  life  than  any 
thing  else.'  By  its  pale  beam  he  studied  the  foreign  languages  until  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  them.  We  examined  with  great  interest  this  silent  companion  and  index 
of  his  tedious,  watohfnl  midnight  hours. 

*His  first  company  of  Zouaves  was  formed  at  Chicago,  in  1859,  which  soon  became 
celebrated  for  their  wonderful  drill,  and  practical  military  feats.  In  the  summer  of 
1860,  they  visited  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  their  whole  journey  was  a  public  ovation; 
when  Zouave  companies  sprang  into  existence  throughout  our  land.  Mr.  Likcoln,  then 
a  Presidential  candidate,  paid  him  marked  attentions.  After  the  election.  Colonel 
Ellswobth  was  invited  to  be  one  of  the  President's  escorts  to  Washington ;  and  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  he  soon  sought  active  service,  forming  the 
well-known  Zouave  Regiment,  from  the  New-Tork  Fire  Department.  Bold,  brave,  and 
daring  meo,  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  the  Zouave  drill  exactly  suited  their  taste. 
In  two  days,  more  than  one  tiiousand  of  this  well-known  class  volunteered  for  the  serv- 
ice, and  were  immediately  accepted,  soon  marching  for  Washington.  Since  then  there 
has  been  but  one  sentiment  as  to  their  importance  and  value. 

*  How  sudden  and  unexpected  his  death  I  but  war  often  loves  a  shining  mark. 
What  a  most  remarkable  letter  was  the  last  he  wrote  to  his  fond  parents  from  the  head- 
quarters. Camp  Lincoln,  May  23d !   We  were  permitted  to  read  it : 

*  Mr  Dbik  Fathkr  A50  Mothbh  :  .  .  .  TThatever  may  happen,  cherUh  the  consolation,  that  I 
waa  enj^aged  In  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty.  ...  I  am  perfectly  content  to  accept  whatever 
my  fortune  may  be,  confident  that  Ha  who  knoweth  even  the  full  of  a  sparrovr,  will  have  some  purpose 
even  in  the  fate  of  one  like  me.  My  darling,  ever-loved  parents,  good-by  I  God  bless,  protect,  and 
care  for  you  !  Elmkb.* 

*  It  was  not  our  purpose  especially  to  notice  his  great  and  striking  military  traits, 
but  rather  the  social  virtues  of  his  heart ;  so  strong,  so  characteristic,  and  so  beauti- 
fully exhibited  in  his  last  filial  lines  written  upon  the  earth.  Devotion  to  his  country ; 
pious  Christian  resignation ;  faith  in  God  ;  with  tender,  deep,  hcart-felt  affection  to  his 
*  darling  and  ever-loved  parents^'  may  be  considered  his  dying  expressions.  Young 
Ellsworth  was  a  hero ;  a  man  of  exemplary  moral  habits,  and  a  model  of  temperance 
and  integrity.  He  never,  it  is  said,  tasted  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor,  nor  even 
smoked  a  cigar  in  his  life.  We  were  permitted  to  read  the  letter  written  to  his  be- 
reaved parents,  about  a  year  ago,  from  Chicago,  on  the  sudden  death  there,  and  the 
burial,  of  an  only  brother.  Its  perusal  was  a  precious  privilege ;  a  copy  of  it,  one  still 
more  so.  For  intense,  soul-felt  love  to  parents,  submission  to  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence,  trust  m  God,  with  cheerful  hopes  of  immortal  and  better  life  beyond  the 
grave,  we  have  never  read  more  remarkable  or  cheering  lines.  Honored,  beloved  and 
remembered  be  that  son  whose  heart  could  express  such  holy  sentiments ! 
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'Colonel  Ellbwobth  waa  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Spaffobd,  an  excellent 
young  lady  of  Rockford,  Ulinoia.  In  the  numerous  visite  to  the  stridcen  hotise  of  his 
parents,  as  may  be  expected,  many  desire  mementos  of  the  departed  soldier ;  but  at  the 
request  of  the  espoused,  all  such  tender  tokens  are  carefully  preserred  until  she  visits 
and  fondly  gazes  upon  them.  Near  his  pocket-BiBLC  were  some  evergreens,  irith  faded 
flowers,  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  coffin  and  dead  body  by  Mn,  LineolrCi 
handM.  A,  part  of  them  had  been  beautifully  and  mournfully  arranged  and  framed  by 
our  fair  companion  and  guide  to  this  house  of  mourning,  and  are  intended  as  a  present 
from  the  fallen  heroes  mother  to  the  object  of  his  affianced  affections.  Some  of  these 
striking  emblems  of  life  and  of  death,  a  gift  to  us,  will  be  carefully  preserved. 

*■  From  the  dwelling,  we  visited  the  new-made  grave  of  Ellsworth,  in  the  beautiful 
rural  cemetery  of  Mechanicsville,  and  near  by,  directly  in  the  rear  of  his  parents*  gar- 
den. No  spot  could  be  better  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  lies  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
affording  a  magnificent  prospect  of  hills  and  valleys,  winding  streams,  distant  vil- 
lageS)  forests  and  cultivated  fields.  Singular  coincidence!  Stillwater  wilh  ^  Bemis 
BighUy''  toward  the  North,  are  in  plain  sight.  What  associations  !  A  lofty  pole  and 
magnificent  National  Flag  already  marks  the  grave  of  Colonel  Ellsworth.  When  it 
was  elevated,  at  sunrise,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  single  visitor,  who  was  a  stranger  from 
North-Carolina,  made  his  appearance,  and  requested  that  he  might  hoist  the  *  Stars  and 
Stripes,'  on  this  honored  mount :  his  patriotic  wish  was  granted,  when  he  continued  his 
journey  toward  his  native  State. 

*  It  was  now  far  toward  evening,  and  one  of  summer^s  most  delicious  days ;  and 
strikingly  so  was  this  calm  hour  of  the  departing  light.  AU  was  serene,  quiet,  and  well 
calculated  for  serious  thought  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  departing  rays  of  the  setting 
sun ;  and  the  trees,  fields,  meadows,  and  the  newly  heaped-up  grave,  all  were  bathed  in 
the  calm  radiance  of  the  dying  day.  But  there  will  be  another  day  of  brightness  after 
this  one ;  and  so  will  there  be  another,  a  more  exalted,  spiritual,  and  never-ending  life 
for  the  pious  brave  who  now  lie  in  the  silent  tomb.  g.  p.  d.' 

*  June  12, 1S61. 

For  Ellsworth,  *  to  die  was  gain.'  -  -  -  Mr.  G.  I.  Crawford,  Principal  ot 
the  Rockland  Academy  at  Piermont,  has,  at  the  solicitation  of  numerous  friends, 
opened  a  *  Department  for  Young  Ladies,*  in  connection  with  the  above.  This 
department  will  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  Miss  Michell,  a  lady  who  has 
devoted  herself  for  many  years  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  one  who  by  her 
amiable  and  Christian  character,  as  well  as  long  experience  in  this  most  im- 
portant profession,  is  well  calculated  to  train  the  youthful  mind.  Mr.  Craw- 
fobd's  school  is  very  flourishing.  -  -  -  K.  N.  Pbpper,  great  as  he  is  in  his 
peculiar  department  of  literature,  must  '  'gin  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fires '  be- 
fore a  new  luminary  who  has  risen  upon  our  horizon,  and  who  thus  apostro- 
phizes Jeffebson  Davis  : 

*0h!  wonderful  man, 

Dare  I  hope  my  pen  can 
Do  justice  to  such  a  srate  feller  as  you? 

Oh  I  wot  kin  I  say, 

Or  wot  can  I  do, 
In  a  poetick  manner  to  put  you  through  ? 

Ah !  where  shall  I  look, 

In  wot  history  or  book, 
To  find  out  your  ekwal  by  hook,  or  by  crook? 

There  was  Sbiebs  an'  Grackds, 

Ponchos  Pilot  an*  Backus, 
Napowltov,  Mark  Antont,  Bsutbos  and  Burr, 
One  an'  all  in  their  time  made  a  atir : 
There  was  Allovrb  Cromrrll,  that  knocked  of  the  crown 
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From  the  head  of  a  king.  But  to  come  later  down, 

There  *s  Looi  Nawpolion,  a  srate  man  indeed, 

Bat  they  're  nothin'  to  you,  tor  they  did  n't  secede. 

Ah !  where  kin  I  find  out  a  match  for  you  ?   Where  I 

If  I  do  n't  hit  it  soon  I'll  gi^e  up  in  dispare. 

I  have  it  —  grate  Davis,  no  fear  of  a  libel 

In  a  koonterpart  for  you  —  bis  name 's  in  the  Bible. 

The  first  of  seceders,  I  read  it  at  skool. 

He  was  tired  of  serving,  he  wanted  to  rule ; 

But  history  tells  us  what  to  him  befell, 

He  waa  kicked  out  of  heaven  and  driven  to  —  well, 

Tou  kin  see  in  the  book, 

If  you  happen  to  look. 
The  way  that  was  taken  his  goose  for  to  cook. 

Now  between  you  and  I, 

I  ve  been  told  —  it 's  no  lie  — 
By  a  man  wot 's  deep  lettered,  a  grate  rary  avis, 
That  LucinEB's  latin  for  Jsffbbbon  Davis  ! ' 

*  'Zeke  Bioelow  ? '  Who  knows  ?  -  -  -  The  paper  on  ^American  Art^  in 
preceding  pages,  should  haye  borne  the  name,  as  the  writer,  of  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
Latton.  Being  herself  an  artist,  and  until  recently  the  accomplished  art-critic 
of  the  *  Cosmopolitan  Art  Gallery,'  she  is  well  qualified  to  present  the  subject  of 
present  '  Art '  to  our  readers.  -  -  -  Having,  as  we  trust,  in  our  last  number, 
satisfied  our  Brooklyn  correspondent  that  Mr.  Ibvino's  estimate  of  Boswell  is 
undeniably  the  true  one,  let  us,  in  the  present,  (to  make  a  befitting  '  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,*)  pass  to  a  brief  passage  or  two  from  a  ''Lmon  in  Bio- 
ffraphy^  or  How  to  write  the  Life  of  one^s  Friend^  which  has  always  struck 
us  as  an  admirable  bit  of  satire.  It  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  the  'Life 
of  Dr.  Pozz,  in  ten  Tolumes  folio,  written  by  James  Bozz,  Esq.,  who  fiouriehed 
with  him  near  fifty  years.*  This  parody  was  by  Alexander  Chalmbbs,  and  is 
the  best  of  all  the  jeux  d^esprit  which  Boswell*s  ambitious,  gossipy  book  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  merely  a  good  pleasantry,  but  is  a  fair  criticism  of  some  of  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  work : 

*  We  dined  at  the  chop-house.  Dr.  Pozz  was  this  day  very  instructive.  We  talked 
of  books.   I  mentioned  the  *  History  of  Tommy  Trip.'   I  said  it  was  a  great  work. 

*Pozz :  *•  Tcs,  Sir,  it  is  a  great  work ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  a  great  work  relatively ;  it  was  a 
great  work  to  you  when  you  was  a  little  boy :  but  now,  Sir,  you  are  a  great  man,  and 
Tommy  Trip  is  a  little  boy.' 

*  I  felt  somewhat  hurt  at  this  comparison,  and  I  believe  he  perceived  it ;  for,  as  he 
was  squeezmg  a  lemon,  he  said :  *  Never  be  affronted  at  a  comparison.  I  have  been 
compared  to  many  things,  but  I  never  was  affronted.  No,  Sir,  if  they  would  call  me  a 
dog,  and  you  a  canister  tied  to  my  taU,  I  would  not  be  affronted.' 

Cheered  by  this  kind  mention  of  m^,  though  in  such  a  situation,  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  always  making  comparisons. 

*  Pozz :  *  Sir,  that  fellow  has  a  simile  for  evci7  thing  but  himself.  I  knew  him  when 
he  kept  a  shop ;  he  then  made  money,  Sir,  and  now  he  m^kes  comparisons.  Sir,  he 
would  say  that  you  and  I  were  two  figs  stuck  together ;  two  figs  in  adhesion,  Sir ;  and 
then  he  would  laugh.* 

*  Bozz  :  *  But  have  not  some  great  writers  determined  that  comparisons  are  now  and 
then  odious  f  ^ 

'  Pozz :  '  No,  Sir,  not  odious  in  themselves,  not  odious  as  comparisons ;  the  fellows 
who  make  them  are  odious.'  * 

*  Next  day  I  left  town,  and  was  absent  for  six  weeks,  three  days,  and  seven  hours. 
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as  I  find  by  a  memorandum  in  my  Journal.  In  thU  time  I  had  only  one  letter  from 
him,  which  is  as  follows : 

*  *  TO  JAMB  BOtEZ,  B9<|. 

* '  Dbar  Sib  :  My  boweli  hare  been  rcry  bad.  Pray  buy  me  lome  Turkey  rhtibarh^  and  bring 
tcUh  you  a  copy  of  your  '  TourJ* 

*  *  Write  to  me  iood,  Bnd  write  lo  me  oftea   I  am,  dear  Sir,  yonn  affectionately, 

•  •  Sjlm.  Pott* 

*  It  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  have  omitted  a  letter  like  this,  in  which  we 
see  so  much  of  his  great  and  illuminated  mind.  On  my  return  to  town,  we  met  again 
at  the  chop-house.  We  had  much  conversation  to-day :  his  wit  flashed  like  lightning ; 
indeed,  there  is  not  one  hour  of  my  present  life  in  which  I  do  not  profit  by  some  of  his 
valuable  communications. 

*  We  talked  of  ioind,  I  said  I  knew  many  persons  much  distressed  iHth  that  com- 
pUiint. 

*  Pozz :  *  Yes,  Sir,  when  confined,  when  pent  up.' 

*  I  said  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  questioned  if  the  Romans  ever  knew  it. 

*  Pozz :  *  Yes,  Sir,  the  Romans  knew  it.' 

*  Bozz :  *  LiTT  does  not  mention  it' 

'  Pozz :  '  No,  Sir,  Litt  wrote  history.  Litt  wm  not  writing  the  Lift  of  a  Friend,* ' 
But  enough :  let  Boswell  *  slide : '  accompanied,  in  this  instance,  with  a  re- 
mark which  we  heard  made  the  other  evening  by  a  friend,  who  is  equally  an 
admirer  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Is  vino  :  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boswell's  devo- 
tion to  Johnson  was  after  all  mainly  a  selfish  feeling.  He  was  a  satellite  of  the 
great  literary  planet,  and  fancied  that  in  his  own  insignificant  person  he 
reflected  his  glory.*  -  -  -  *  Pleasant  Vallet  '  lies  along  the  head  of 
Crooked  Lake,  in  Steuben  County,  in  this  State,  surrounded  by  hills,  some 
of  which  tower  some  twelye  hundred  feet  above  the  deep  and  pure  waters, 
which  ameliorate  the  genial  air.  This  locality  has  for  many  years  been  known 
as  the  favorite  home  of  the  vine ;  and  vineyard-culture  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tending in  that  locality,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  advanced  stage.  Ger- 
mans, regularly  educated  to  the  vine-dresser's  life,  have  flocked  thither ;  and 
now,  scores  upon  scoros  of  acres,  upon  the  fertile  slopes,  bear  the  rich  clusters, 
where 

 '  breathing  from  the  sweet  south-west, 

The  suD-bcams  warm  rejoice  their  rest.' 

Near  this  spot,  at  Hammondsport,  Steuben  County,  has  been  established  the 
^Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company^  a  stock  company,  formed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wines,  brandies,  etc.,  and  carrying  on  all  branches  of  business  connected 
therewith.  Arched  wine-vaults,  of  ample  dimensions,  improved  steam-stills,  and 
the  most  competent  wine-makers,  of  long  experience  in  the  Rheingati^  are  among 
the  accessories  of  this  new  association.  The  company  have  now  on  hand  seve- 
ral  thousand  gallons  of  this  native  wine.  That  of  which  we  tasted  has  all  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  the  Rhine  vintages :  and  its  reasonable  price,  (firom  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  dozen,)  the  lover  of  temperance  may  well  hope,  will  cause 
this  delicious  native  beverage  to  supersede  the  villainous  compounds  which, 
under  the  name  of  '  pure  spirits,'  poison  perhaps  one  half  of  the  community. 
When  we  visit,  as  we  hope  to  do  in  the  autumn,  ^Lake  Homt^  the  beautiful 
rural  villa  and  charming  country-residence  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
IIallbtt,  we  shall  *pay  our  respects '  to  Pleasant  Valley,  pull  some  of  the  rare 
grape-clusters,  and  taste  again,  on  the  spot,  the  *  wine  of  the  vine  benign '  ex- 
pressed therefrom* 
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THE  ROMANCE  AND  REALITY  OP  THE  LAW. 

BT   L.   J.    BIQBLO  W.  ' 

Among  the  learned  or  liberal  profession!),  the  one  that  oftenest  tempts  and 
dazzles  the  youthful  mind  is  that  of  the  law. 

This  ikct  has  its  reason,  and  is  susceptible  of  explanation. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  yenerable  for  its  antiquity,  rich  in  the  illustri- 
ous names  which  adorn  its  history,  and  unequalled  for  the  aggregate  of  talent 
and  eloquence  which  haye  in  all  ages  characterized  Its  leading  members. 

Far  back  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  the  fancy  of  the  l^gal  enthusiast  may 
behold  the  commanding  form  of  the  inspired  Cicero,  his  toga  falling  gracefully 
about  him,  his  eye  glowing  with  pathetic  emotion,  as  he  stands  there  on  the 
fioman  forum  pleading  the  cause  of  his  early  friend  and  tutor,  the  poet  Archius. 

It  must  be  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  that  the  advocate  thus  traces  his 
professional  lineage  back  to  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  times. 

There  is  a  kind  of  ancestral  congratulation  that  he,  too,  like  Cicero,  is  em- 
powered to  use  his  country's  laws,  when  occasion  requires,  to  defend  the  inno- 
cent and  relieve  the  oppressed. 

Then  again  there  is  romance  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Should  every  lawyer  of  long  experience  keep  a  journal,  wherein  he  might  de- 
tail the  stories  of  all  his  clients,  their  strange  grievances,  their  complicated 
aifidrs,  and  confidential  disclosures,  it  would  form  a  book  only  surpassed  for 
Tarietj  and  novelty  by  the  famous  'Arabian  Nights.' 

The  amount  of  heart-history  with  which  he  becomes  acquainted,  seems 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  lack  of  sentiment  for  which  his  character  is  so 
generally  noted.  He  becomes  &miliar  with  domestic  difficulties,  disappointed' 
affections,  atrocious  crimes,  and  daring  schemes ;  and  finds  ovt  more  of  the 
inner  life  of  humanity  than  can  be  discovered  fi^m  any  other  stand-point  in 
society.    His  eouncil-room  is  a  kind  of  secular  confessional,  where  clients  re- 
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▼eal  reluctant  secrets,  and  tell  of  priyate  wrongs.  To  him,  what  the  world  is 
accustomed  to  regard  as  fiction,  constitutes  the  common-place  facts  of  his  legal 
practice. 

But  m  our  country  the  more  seductiTe  phase  of  the  law  is  this :  it  has  ever 
been  the  natural  avenue  to  political  preferment  and  judicial  honors.  Hence  it 
is  that  young  men  of  fine  abilities  and  ambitious  of  distinction,  so  firequently 
choose  this  profession  as  the  proper  field  whereon  to  meet  '  the  high  endeavor 
and  the  glad  success.*  ^d  perhaps  it  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  that  such  a 
reason  decides  them  rather  than  a  sense  of  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  calling 
which  they  so  hastily  espouse.    But  of  that  hereafter. 

Lawyers,  as  a  class,  are,  or  were,  much  respected  and  revered,  exerting  as 
they  do  a  very  controlling  influence  over  society  and  afiairs.  I  know  full  well 
that  novels  and  plays  abound  in  a  certain  stereotyped  character  called  an  at- 
torney, who  is  made  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  plot  or  story.  He  is  repre- 
sented usually  as  a  cadaverous-looking  individual,  with  a  swinish  propensity  to 
thrust  his  nose  into  every  one's  business,  who  is  willing  to  damn  his  soul  for  a 
fee,  and  whose  heart  is  devoid  of  all  sympathy  for  suffering  and  distress.  The 
worst  of  all  these  human  fiends  is  Uriah  Heep,  whose  fineckled,  hairy  hand, 
with  its  cold  clammy  touch,  so  often  makes  the  reader  shudder  as  he  turns  the 
pages  of '  David  Copperfield.'  Then  there  is  Oily  Gammon,  who  figures  in  *  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,'  and  whose  qualities  are  very  plainly  suggested  by  his  name. 
And  among  the  more  recent  types  of  this  character,  we  have  the  '  Marks '  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who,  when  asked  to  do  a  small  &vor,  or  to  perform  a 
common  act  of  politeness  without  the  tender  of  a  fee,  rolls  out  his  eyes  in  won- 
derment, and  to  explain  his  refusal  drawls  out:  ^  Oh!  I'm  a  lawyer/^  The 
muses  too  have  conspired  against  these  poor  persecuted  fellows ;  and  there  is 
extant  a  little  poem,  called,  *  Law  versus  Saw,'  in  which  a  very  invidious  com- 
parison is  sought  to  be  made  between  a  lawyer  and  that  small  operator  in  the 
himber  business  commonly  known  as  a  sawyer.  In  usefulness  and  dignity 
the  poet  confers  the  palm  on  the  vocation  of  the  latter.  The  last  verse  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  thus : 

'  Tais  conclosioD  then  I  draw, 
That  no  exercise  of  jaw. 
Twisting  India-rubber  law, 

Is  as  good 
As  the  exercise  of  paw 
On  the  handle  of  a  saw, 

Sawing  wood.' 

But  these  pictures  of  law-attorneys,  found  so  frequently  in  light  literature, 
furnish  the  unknowing  with  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  average  character 
of  the  legal  profession.  These  seeming  caricatures  have  had,  and  still  have 
originals  in  fact,  but  they  are  as  much  hated  and  despised  by  the  more  respect- 
able members  of  the  bar  as  by  the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  to  a  person  of  ex- 
perience in  life,  there  need  be  no  argument  to  prove  that  lawyers  as  a  body  are 
quite  as  honorable,  intelligent,  liberal  and  public-spirited  as  the  same  number 
of  men  selected  firom  any  class  which  has  a  distinctive  existence. 
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When  De  Tooqueville,  the  learned  and  philosophic  Frenchman,  came  among 
as  to  study  our  institutions,  surveyed  us  in  our  social  and  political  aspect  with 
his  keen,  analytic  eye,  he  paid  the  legal  profession  the  highest  compliment,  and 
called  it  the  aristocracy  of  American  society. 

The  popular  pr^udice  which  is  sometimes  manifested  toward  lawyers,  is 
affected  rather  than  really  felt,  and  the  world  is,  after  all,  disposed  to  give  them 
the  measure  of  merit  they  deserve ;  in  short,  to  render  unto  C»sar  the  thiugs 
which  are  Caesar's. 

But  my  design  is  not  to  vindicate  the  profession  from  any  charges  which 
may  have  been  unjustly  preferred  against  it ;  a  special  plea  of  this  kind  is 
unnecessary.  I  choose  to  consider  it  as  a  spho^  of  action  wherein  the  young 
aspirant  has  embarked  his  fortunes,  and  to  speculate  on  the  probable  chances 
of  his  success^  and  the  difficulties  which  may  embarrass  him  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  a  respectable  position  as  a  ^ember  of  the  bar.  As  before  indicated,  there 
is  no  pursuit  in  life  that,  at  a  distance,  appears  more  fascinating  to  the  unini- 
tiated beholder.  Totmg  men  usually  get  their  first  and  often  only  ideas  of  the 
business  of  an  advocate  by  witnessing  interesting  trials  in  courts  of  justice. 
These  are  not  unirequently,  from  the  matters  involved,  the  feelings  engen- 
dered, and  the  sympathies  excited,  scenes  of  dramatic  interest  and  effect 

Especially  do  criminal  proceedings  attract  the  people  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress and  termination.  Let  a  man  be  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  however  de- 
praved his  nature,  however  friendless  or  obscure,  his  fieite  is  made  a  theme  of 
universal  gossip  and  debate.  The  court-room  will  be  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity ;  and  each  iadixidual  spectator  seems  to  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  event  of  the  trial. 

Now  this  multitude  does  not  assemble  on  such  occasions  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  any  particular  sympathy  for  the  culprit,  or  any  nervous  anxiety  for 
the  protection  of  society,  as  it  does  to  watch  the  dextrous  manoeuvring  of  in- 
genious counsel,  and  to  mark  when  one  loses  a  position  or  gains  an  advantage. 
Such  an  exhibition  as  this  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  having  none 
of  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  brutal  combat,  but  still  possessing  all  its  ele- 
ments of  fascination  and  excitement  The  stern  and  dignified  tone  in  which 
the  public  prosecutor  usually  opens  the  case  for  the  people,  speaking  of  the 
atrodty  of  the  crime,  of  violated  law,  merited  punishment,  and  the  demands 
of  justice  and  social  wel&re ;  then  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel, his  remarks  in  extenuation  of  the  offence,  and  his  cunning  argument  to 
convince  the  jury  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused ;  and  lastly  the  grave  and 
solemn  charge  of  the  judge,  and  the  breathless  silence  of  the  audience ;  all 
these  things  conspire  to  produce  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  susceptibil- 
ities of  the  interested  listener.  After  witnessing  a  scene  of  this  character,  is 
it  strange  that  a  youth,  conscious  of  talent,  of  noble  impulses,  of  ambitious 
tiopes  for  the  future,  but  as  yet  of  wavering  purpose,  should  leave  the  court- 
room resolved  in  his  own  roin^  to  become  a  lawyer  ?  Many,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  decided  in  their  choice  of  a  profession  by  this  very  circumstance  happen- 
ing to  them  at  an  early  day.  A  choice  thus  hastily  made  may  often  have  its 
ofrigin  in  fiincy  rather  than  reason. 
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The  eUted  young  man  who  has  attended  one  of  these  exciting  trials,  and 
admired  these  rare  displays  of  genias  and  eloquence,  does  not  stop  to  ooosider 
that  actions  of  this  character  occur  only  at  long  interrals,  hut  foolishly  im- 
agines that  they  make  up  the  staple  of  professional  duties.  He  jActures  to  him- 
self the  life  of  a  lawyer  to  be  one  composed  of  a  brilliant  succession  of  forensic 
triumphs,  interspersed,  perhaps,  with  a  Senatorial  term,  or  a  foreign  mission  by 
way  of  political  episode.  If  he  does  not  belxere  this  to  be  the  avenge  expe- 
rience of  the  bar,  he  at  least  expects  no  less  to  be  meted  out  to  him.  Now, 
that  such  an  idea  is  somewhat  extravagant  and  fimtastical,  will  hardly  be 
disputed  by  the  veteran  members  of  this  profession. 

Toung  men  seldom  reflect  on  the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary  to  make 
fk  successful  advocate,  or  even  a  common  attorney.  That  it  requires  a  combi- 
nation of  faculties,  not  perhaps  of  the  highest  order,  still  of  a  certain  species 
and  degree  of  development,  is  a  &ct  which  they  do  not  sufficiently  consider. 

If  a  youth  have  what  is  popularly  styled  'a  gift  of  gab,'  if  he  have  aston- 
ished a  village  lyceum,  or  shone  as  the  valedictorian  of  an  academic  exhibition, 
he  and  his  flattered  parents  are  prone  to  think  that  it  was  fore-ordained  and 
predestined  from  the  creation  of  the  world  that  he  should  become  'the  bright 
particular  star '  of  the  legal  firmament  , 

Accordin^y,  if  he  can  consent  to  wait,  he  finishes  his  scholastic  education, 
then  enters  an  office,  or  attends,  perhaps,  one  term  at  a  law-school,  and  is 
shortly  admitted  to  practise  a  profession  whose  honors  he  is  impatient  to 
achieve.  Well,  what  are  his  chances  of  success  ?  Qranting  that  beside  his 
gift  of  gab,  he  has  a  pleasing  address,  a  legal  mind,  a  handsome  person,  and 
the  whole  inventory  of  successful  requisites,  it  is  at  least  quite  safe  to  say, 
that  he  will  meet  many  disappointments,  and  endure  a  good  deal  of  impatient 
waiting  before  he  acquires  a  paying  practice  or  any  considerable  reputation. 
He  finds  that  his  is  the  most  discouraging  profession  in  the  world  to  commence. 
His  youth  is  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  he  feds  a  painful  sense  of  his  in- 
experience and  want  of  practice.  The  details  and  clerical  part  of  his  calling, 
unless  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  an  office,  will  bother  and  perplex 
him.  The  intricacies  and  artificial  rules  of  pleadings,  the  quirks  and  quibbles 
of  the  law,  are  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  him ;  but  he  soon  finds  out  that  these 
compose  the  light  infantry  of  legal  skirmishing.  This  fk/d,  however,  is  well 
understood  by  older  men,  and  hence  their  hesitancy  to  entrust  their  pecuniary 
interests  to  the  imtried  skill  of  young  attorneys.  A  youthful  clergyman,  if  he 
be  devout,  and  delivers  even  a  prosy  discourse  in  an  acceptable  manner,  his 
parishioners  will  be  delighted ;  bis  want  of  years  enhances  the  praise,  and  he  is 
thought  almost  equal  to  John  the  Baptist.  In  this  age  of  medical  cant  and 
•  prejudice,  if  a  new-fledged  physician  settles  in  a  community,  the  believers  in 
the  particular  school  of  medicine  which  he  represents,  will,  despite  his  youth 
.  and  inexperience,  give  him  their  support  Why  ?  Simply  because  they  had 
rather  be  killed  by  an  allopathist  than  cured  by  a  homeopathist,  or  the  reverse, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Whoever  is  of  the  favorite  school  gets  the  practice.  Not 
so  of  the  law.  It  is  divided  into  no  creeds  or  schools,  and  affords  little  oppor- 
tunity fc  pretence  or  quackery. 
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The  lawyer,  above  all  other  men,  Ib  dependent  entirely  on  public  patronage, 
and  to  command  it  he  must  rely  for  the  most  part  on  his  own  individual  merit 

When  he  first  opens  an  ofSce,  unlike  the  merchant,  advertising  in  the  news- 
pap  era  is  of  little  avail,  and  the  novelty  of  his  name  has  no  charm  to  those  in 
pursuit  of  legal  advice  and  assistance.  Of  such  it  is  emphatically  true :  *  By 
their  works  shall  ye  know  them.*  Hence,  a  young  lawyer's  first  clients,  after 
he  has  any,  naturally  distribute  themselves  into  three  classes :  First,  those  who 
go  to  law  for  the  luxury  of  the  thing ;  and  hnxe  such  petty  grievances  that 
older  lawyera  would  not  undertake  their  investigation ;  seeondy  those  who  have 
been  sued,  have  no  defence,  yet  wish  to  defend  to  gratify  their  malice,  and  of 
course  wish  to  have  it  done  at  the  cheapest  rates  ;  third,  a  few  who  have 
good  causes  of  action,  or  good  defences,  but  who  have  not  got  the  money  to 
retain  old  and  experienced  counsel. 

The  clients  enumerated  in  the  first  two  classes  do  very  little  to  help  the 
tyro  in  the  law  to  acquire  a  coveted  reputation ;  and  the  last,  though  they 
sometimes  give  him  fame,  do  not  perceptibly  increase  his  finances ;  and  with 
many,  increase  of  finance  is  made  the  index  of  succesa 

What  if  the  young  lawyer,  whose  chief  qualification  is  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  that  he  could  '  wag^he  tongue  with  dextrous  acceptability,*  finds,  alas !  no 
occafflon  for  its  wagging  f  Periiaps  he  is  sitting  in  his  office,  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  a  murder-trial ;  or  if  he  be  of  a  sentimental  turn,  he  would  prefer  to 
commence  an  action  in  behalf  of  some  fair  client  for  br^h  of  promise,  cou- 
pled with  seduction.  In  fimcy  he  has  already  rehearsed  to  himself  what  he 
would  say  to  the  jury  in  a  case  of  the  latter  description,  and  in  his  mind's  eye 
he  sees  those  twelve  susceptible  men  all  bedewed  with  tears  at  the  story  of  the 
poor  girFs  wrongs. 

How  touchingly  he  speaks  of  broken  hearts  and  blighted  affections,  g[ 
hope's  bright  star  that  set  in  darkness  and  left  a  midnight  in  the  soul.  Then 
he  talks  of  man*8  inconstancy,  treachery  and  perfidious  vows ;  comes  down 
with  withering  invective  on  the  character  of  the  base  seducer,  imtil  he  im- 
agines the  indignant  twelve  are  about  to  leave  their  scats  and  inflict  summary 
justice  on  the  pale  and  trembling  defendant ;  but  he  graciously  bids  them  for- 
bear! And  ah!  how  felicitous  in  his  poetical  quotations!  In  his  delicate  al- 
lusion to  the  unhappy  sequel  of  the  affiur,  he  says  in  the  tenderest  pathos : 
*She  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well.' 

When  he  confesses  the  inability  of  the  law  to  make  any  thing  like  ample 
reparation  for  the  deep,  the  lasting  injury  inflicted  upon  the  character  and  repu- 
tation of  his  client,  and  of  the  black  despair  which  clouds  her  future,  he  re- 
cites those  aflecting  lines  of  Goldsmith,  commencing: 

*  Whbn  lovely  woman  stoops  to  follj, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray/  etc. ; 

And  thus  proceeds  till  the  lachrymose  propensities  of  the  twelve  bid  fair  to  dis- 
solve them  into  a  sea  of  tears.  He  closes  by  dilating  on  the  moral  heroism  of  the 
unfortunate  girl,  reminding  them  that  the  seducer's  victim,  stung  to  madness 
hj  her  mingled  sense  of  shame  and  wrong,  too  often  swallows  the  subtle  poi- 
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son,  plunges  the  cold  steel  into  her  bosom,  or  leaping  from  gome  high  cliff  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  buries  her  sorrows  in  the  silent  waters  below ;  but  here 
is  one  who  has  had  the  courage  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  ask  timidly 
for  the  poor  inadequate  remedy  which  the  law  may  furnish  for  so  deep  a  wrong. 

He  may,  perhaps,  somewhat  jar  the  sentimental  harmonies  of  his  eloquence, 
by  stating  before  he  closes  that  the  complainant  names  ten  thousand  dollars  as 
the  estimated  damage  sustained  by  his  client,  and  suggests  this  as  a  reiy  pro- 
per sum  to  insert  in  their  yerdici  Now,  in  his  fiemcy,  this  dreaming  youn^ 
lawyer  sits  down  amid  a  hum  of  subdued  applause  that  comes  from  the  sym- 
pathetic  crowd ;  his  fair  client,  who  has  wept  opportunely  through  his  whole 
speech,  looks  upon  him  with  the  tenderest  gratitude ;  the  Judge  eyen  smiles 
approval,  and  he  feels  himself —  oh  t  Joy  ineffable ! — the  most  eloquent  advo- 
cate in  the  land ! 

But  this  is  a  triumph  won  oftener  in  the  field  of  the  imagination  than  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  professional  experience.  Happily  for  society,  the 
human  conscience,  fear  of  justice,  the  honor  of  men  and  the  virtue  of  women, 
make  murders  and  seductions  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  they 
should  be  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ambitious  advocates.  These  cases  hardly 
suffice  to  distribute  among  the  older  members  of  thobar,  while  the  supply  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  younger  aspirants  for  forensic  fiune. 
The  young  lawyer  who  has  hoped  to  make  his  dehUt  with  such  a  case  may 
have  to  wait  longer  for  the  opportunity  than  human  patience  can  endure. 
Perhaps  his  first  suit  will  be  to  collect  an  account  of  a  retail  grocer,  wherein 
the  opposing  attorney  will  compel  him  to  prove  each  particular  charge  in  the 
bill,  item  by  item,  amounting  in  all  most  likely  to  less  than  three  dollars.  In 
the  course  of  the  trial  there  may  be  the  most  prolonged  dispute  as  to  whether  a 
pound  of  tea  was  sold  and  delivered,  as  alleged,  by  the  plaintiff;  and  the 
amount  of  cross-questioning  and  conflicting  evidence  on  this  point  may  occupy 
the  parties  and  counsel  for  the  space  of  four  hours.  The  event  of  this  import- 
ant suit,  probably  entitled  Smith  vs.  Jones,  discloses  the  fiict  that  Jones  had 
no  defence,  that  Smith  recovers  a  judgment  after  a  protracted  siege,  and 
finds  out  what  he  knew  before,  that  Jones,  being  a  poor  devil,  the  execution 
cannot  be  collected. 

This  petty  litigation  in  Justice's  Court  may  seem  contemptible,  and  should 
.  be  discouraged ;  still  young  lawyers  are  called  upon  to  conduct  it,  and  if  they 
be  poor  and  unacquainted,  they  cannot  well  refuse,  but  will  undertake  these 
causes,  not  only  for  the  small  pittance  which  they  may  receive,  but  as  a  means 
of  becoming  known  in  their  legal  character.  The  insignificant  facts  and  inter- 
ests involved  in  these  issues,  of  course,  afford  very  little  basis  for  the  display 
of  rhetoric,  or  the  play  of  the  &ncy,  and  he  who  could  shine  as  an  orator 
would  be  disgusted  with  the  meanness  of  his  theme.  In  such  practice  as  this, 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  a  way  of  cross-questioning 
a  witness  with  a  loud  voice,  but  with  no  other  purpose  except  to  abuse  him,  a 
kind  of  native  tact  and  low  cunning,  are  far  surer  elements  of  success  than  any 
combination  of  the  higher  faculties,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole 
scope,  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  law.    Thus  a  pettifogger  on  the  wrong  side 
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of  a  small  case,  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  winning  before  a  jury  than  a 
learned  and  honorable  counsellor.  The  first  will  stoutly  insist  on  a  proposi- 
tion, the  absurdity  of  which  he  cannot  himself  understand ;  while  the  latter 
would  be  embarrassed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  a  sense  of  his  humi- 
liating position. 

In  fact,  even  upon  the  right  side,  the  ablest  counsel  do  not  always  succeed. 
The  late  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  better  known  to  us  as  a  brilliant  essayist, 
and  as  the  author  of  *  Ion,'  than  as  a  skilful  advocate  and  learned  judge,  once 
lost  a  case  in  which  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  success. 

It  was  a  criminal  prosecution  in  one  of  the  English  courts  against  a  re- 
spectable London  publisher,  for  issuing  a  complete  edition  of  Shelley's  works. 

The  indictment  charged  the  defendant  generally  with  publishing  a  malicious 
libel,  tending  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  and  the  holy  Scriptures  into  dis- 
repute and  contempt  The  action  was  instituted  on  the  complaint  of  a  mean 
and  unprincipled  publisher  of  immoral  works,  who  had  himself  justly  suffered 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  wished  it  meted  out  to  those  who  had  violated  nei- 
ther its  letter  nor  spirit  The  charge  against  Talfourd's  client  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fiict,  and  could  not  have  been  even  within  the  English  statute.  There 
was  of  course  an  eminent  propriety  in  Talfourd  defending  this  case,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  equally  celebrated  as  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  known  throughout 
the  realm  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  appreciated  this  aspect  of  his  position,  and 
acquitted  himself  proudly.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  a  model  of  classic 
grace  and  eloquence,  abounding  in  passages  of  rare  beauty,  replete  with  logic, 
and  though  somewhat  encumbered  with  ornament,  full  of  unanswerable  con- 
clusions. He  eulogized  the  genius  of  Shelley,  and  illustrated  it  by  the  qiost 
appropriate  and  fanciful  figures ;  lamented  th^  author's  early  theological  er- 
rors, spoke  of  his  natural  tendency  to  piety,  and  the  spotless  purity  of  his 
brief  life.  By  comparing  the  obnoxious  passages  from  Shelley's  works  charged 
in  the  indictment,  with  quotations  selected  from  the  immortal  epic  of  Ifilton,  he 
showed  that  the  latter  were  open  to  the  same  censure,  and  their  published 
liable  to  the  same  prosecution.  He  urged  that  if  they  found  the  defendant 
guilty,  they  would  establish  a  precedent  exposing  the  vendors  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish classics  to  a  like  penalty,  and  make  it  a  crime  to  sell  or  loan  a  copy  of  the 
sweet  bard  of  Avon. 

Well,  what  was  the  result  of  this  brilliant  efibrt  ?  The  sequel  was,  that 
Talfourd  lost  his  case,  beaten  probably  by  a  third-rate  lawyer.  His  speech  re- 
mains to  us  a  splendid  literary  production,  but  it  was  of  Itttlle  avail  to  his  mor- 
tified client  Why  did  Talfourd,  with  a  theme  so  well  suited  to  his  special 
qualifications,  fail  to  get  a  fiivorable  verdict  f  Simply  because  he  dared  to  rise 
above  the  comprehensions  of  the  ^gentlemen  of  the  jury.' 

Hence  we  perceive  that  polish,  refinement,  and  the  higher  flights  of  imagin- 
ation may  sometimes  be  put  forth  for  success,  and  only  insure  a  failure.  And 
if  the  young  aspirant  for  legal  honors  should  perhaps  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
his  admiring  Mends,  it  by  no  means  proves  that  he  lacks  those  rare  and  bril- 
liant qualities  which  first  induced  him  to  enter  the  profession.  He  may  really 
be  above  his  calling ;  or  rather  want  some  of  the  lower  requisites  of  its  more 
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fortuDAte  Yotaries.  ThuB  what  is  called  the  office-business  of  a  lawyer,  the 
drafting  of  contracts  and  common  pleadings,  the  proceedings  in  legal  collec- 
tions, though  they  afford  a  liberal  compensation,  require  yery  little  talent  or 
consummate  ability,  more  than  is  implied  in  careful  attention  to  details,  and  a 
paUence  to  do  an  interminable  amount  of  prosy  copying.  Still  these  things 
must  be  done,  and  be  done  well ;  and  by  the  performance  of  these  duties  the 
beginner  must  become  established  in  practice.  It  may  be  a  humble  kind  of 
work,  but  it  inyolves  the  material  interests  of  men,  and  to  blunder  or  misad- 
vise in  its  prosecution  is  almost  fatal  to  the  lawyer's  success.  Hence,  is  it 
strange  that  all  are  not  qualified  to  pass  through  that  critical  ordeal  by  which 
an  attorney  first  makes  the  acquaintance  of  clients  ?  And  thou^  the  writer 
disclaims  any  intention  of  magnifying  the  difficulties  of  the  profession,  still 
let  it  be  known  that  throughout  the  whole  field  of  human  endearor,  there  can- 
not be  found  a  more  pitiable  object  of  compassion  than  a  young  attorney,  poor, 
unknown,  without  friends  or  influence,  who  has  just  opened  an  office  in  a 
strange  town,  and  has  commenced  waiting,  as  Micawber  would  say,  for  some- 
thing ^  to  turn  up.*  Saxe*8  poem  of  the  *  Briefless  Barrister  *  contains  a  melan- 
choly pathos  that  cannot  be  concealed  by  its  playfiil  humor. 

For  months,  or  more  likely  years,  the  calls  of  clients,  like  the  visitations 
of  angels,  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  unless  aided  by  some  fortuitous 
circumstance,  the  most  gifted  and  meritorious  lawyer  must  endure  a  long  pre- 
lude of  patient  waiting,  before  he  enters  upon  the  stage  of  forensic  triumph. 
By  slow  degrees  and  painful  effort  is  a  legal  practice  established  and  reputa- 
tion won.  Still,  ^  what  man  has  done  man  caq  do,'  and  after  the  lapse  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  those  legal  adventurers  who  have  not  fiunted  by  the  way- 
side generally  secure  a  paying  business,  and  a  few  attain  to  eminence  in  their, 
profession.  As  Talfourd,  in  an  elegant  essay  on  the  same  subject,  ha»  said :  'A 
barrister  can  scarcely  hope  to  begin  a  career  of  anxious  prosperity  till  after 
thirty ;  and  surely  he  who  has  attained  that  age,  after  a  youth  of  robust  study 
and  manly  pleasure,  with  firm  fiiends  and  an  unspotted  character,  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  world.' 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  legal  profession,  more  particularly  as  a  social 
and  political  element  In  this  aspect  it  may  be  considered  the  great  conserva- 
tive power  of  society.  Lawyers,  from  the  force  of  habit,  their  manner  of  think- 
ing, and  devotion  to  precedent,  are  constitutionally  opposed  to  innovation  and 
change.  Stare  deeuk  is  the  great  maxim  of  their  lives,  and  in  Uatu  quo  their 
most  progressive  motto.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  legal  practice  is  to  make 
the  advocate  lose  faith  in  humanity.  He  sees  much  of  human  character,  but 
to  him  it  oftenest  presents  its  darkest  side  and  ugliest  phases.  He  is  too  i^t 
to  believe  the  deprarity  of  man  innate  and  natural,  allowing  of  no  cure,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reform.  Full  of  sympathy  for  human  weakness  and  fivilties, 
he  does  not  wish  to  remove  them  so  much  as  to  keep  them  restrained  within 
the  decent  proprieties  of  life  and  rules  of  law.  The  studies  and  experiences  of 
the  legal  practitioner  also  have  the  effect  to  purge  his  mind  of  all  morbid  influ- 
ences and  sickly  sentimentality ;  and  he  is  seldom  heard  advocating  the  absurd 
and  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  day.   He  can  easily  become  an  old  fogy,  but 
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can  with  difficulty  be  transformed  into  a  radical  Convince  his  reason  by  ora- 
cular proof,  and  he  is  with  you ;  unfold  to  him  your  darling  theory,  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  tested,  he  will  laugh  at  your  enthusiasm,  and  ask  you  to  cite  a 
ease.  Thus  we  have  a  large  and  influential  class  of  men  who  are  made  by 
force  of  circumstances  the  heavy  ballast  in  the  ship  of  state,  the  grand  coun- 
terpoise which  regulates  those  wild  and  distracting  elements  which  sometimes 
threaten  the  safety  of  our  society. 

Their  conservatism  may  be  only  senseless  inertia  in  many,  still,  as  a  whole, 
they  play  a  most  salutary  and  important  part  in  checking  the  mad  career  of 
rampant  reformers,  bom  too  long  before  their  time. 

The  chronic  aversion  which  a  majority  of  the  profession  entertain  to  depart- 
ing from  the  ancient  landmarks  which  their  fathers  have  established,  operates 
as  a  dog  to  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Old  lawyers  object  to  legal 
reforms,  because  they  very  naturally  prefer  the  time-honored  system  to  learning 
a  new  practice  in  which  they  have  had  no  more  experience  than  the  more 
youthful  members  of  the  bar.  Their  ideas  have  run  so  long  in  the  rut  of  pre- 
cedent, that  they  cannot  be  diverted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  changing  society, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  reforms  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  What  may 
be  an  offspring  of  barbarism,  they  often  look  upon  as  the  wisdom  of  centuries. 
Then,  again,  many  regard  the  law  as  a  dextrous  foil  to  thurst  or  parry  with,  as 
occasion  requires,  and  never  dream  that  it  may  serve  the  great  ends  of  humanity 
and  pubUc  benefaction. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  present  aspect  of  this  profession,  and  com- 
pare it,  in  point  of  ability,  character  and  accomplishments,  with  what  it  was  in 
the  earlier  days  of  our  Republic. 

Not  many  months  gone  by,  two  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of 
legal  talent  dropped  from  their  places,  and  left  it  almost  m  utter  darkness. 
Rnftts  Ghoftte  and  Nicholas  Hill  were,  at  the  periods  of  their  decease,  conced- 
edly  the  ablest  representatives  of  their  profession.  Choate,  as  a  brilliant  ad- 
vocate and  exemplar  of  forensic  eloquence,  a  lawyer  who  sweetened  his  judi- 
cial acquirements  with  the  amenities  of  art,  literature  and  science,  was  without 
a  rival  in  the  Union ;  Hill,  as  a  profound  jurist,  a  subtle  analyzer  of  legal 
principles,  an  enthusiastic  delver  in  the  mines  of  precedent,  and  a  logician  that 
carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  bench,  was  without  a  compeer  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  bar.  Both  have  passed  away,  and  thefr  loss  creates  the  same  per- 
manent vacancy  in  the  bar  that  the  death  of  Webster  and  Clay  occasioned  in 
the  Senate. 

But  if  we  take  a  more  extended  view  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  to-day,  and 
judge  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  its  most  distinguished  votaries,  it  will  ap- 
pear, I  think,  that  the  average  character  and  ability  of  this  class  of  men  have 
essentially  deteriorated  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  law  was  once  reckoned  among  the  learned  professions,  but  it  is  less 
worthy  that  rank  now  £han  formerly.  In  the  days  of  Wirt,  Pinckney,  Otis 
and  Henry ;  and  later,  when  Marshal,  Kent  and  Story  shed  a  dazzling  lustre 
over  the  precession  they  adorned,  it  must  have  been  something  of  an  honor  to 
hftve  been  a  member  of  the  bar  in  good  standing.   Now  the  titles  of  attorney 
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and  counsellor  giro  no  particular  prestige  to  their  possessor,  and  they  are  no 
longer  suggestive  of  the  same  admirable  qualities  that  were  implied  by  them 
in  former  times.  It  is  not  a  very  great  achierement  to  get  admitted  to  practice 
now,  but  the  labor  requisite  to  become  a  good  lawyer  can  never  be  diminished. 
Years  ago,  the  l^al  student  was  required  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  course 
of  seven  years,  studying  the  classics  four  and  the  law  three  years.  He  was 
then  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  after  three  years'  actual  practice,  took  the 
d<^ree  of  counsellor. 

The  discipline  and  thorough  training  which  this  long  term  of  study  in- 
volved, necessarily  imparted  something  like  adequate  qualification  to  the 
youngest  practitioner,  and  inspired  a  kind  of  confidence  in  his  first  clients. 
But  how  is  it  now  ?  Lawyers  are  made  with  quite  as  much  facility  as  doctors, 
and  both  can  get  a  license  to  bleed  people  for  about  the  same  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money. 

Six  months  or  a  year  spent  in  a  law-office  has  now  become  the  average 
preparation  made  by  those  ambitious  for  the  honor  of  the  bar.  Law  students 
who  can  draw  a  chattel  mortgage  and  fill  up  a  blank  complaint  on  a  promissory 
note,  are  apt  to  think  they  have  mastered  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  science, 
and  are  anxious  to  receive  retaining  fees,  and  look  out  for  costs.  Then,  again, 
not  a  few  enter  the  profession  because  they  regard  their  legal  title  as  a  badge 
of  gentility,  and  believe  the  practice  a  life  of  ease  and  leisure.  Many  enter  it, 
as  before  suggested,  as  a  mere  prelude  to  political  honors,  and  some  pervert  it 
into  a  licensed  method  of  picking  pockets.  And  when  there  is  such  a  general 
stampede  among  young  men  from  honest,  manual  labor  and  productive  in- 
dustry, of  course  there  is  a  precipitate  rush  at  the  legal  profession ;  and  it  may 
yet  come  to  pass  that  every  man  will  be  his  own  lawyer. 

But  this  state  of  things  is  not  unfortunate  for  the  old  lawyers,  because  the 
dullest  tyro  in  his  profession  will  provoke  a  little  litigation  if  he  have  any 
friends  or  relatives,  and  experienced  counsel  is  likely  to  get  one  side  of  it,  and 
generally  the  best  side.  On  the  other  hand,  clients  will  not  suffer  largely  from 
the  inexperience  of  young  attorneys,  for  they  will  not  entrust  them  with  im- 
portant suits  until  they  have  given  public  proof  of  their  talent  and  professional 
skill.  So  it  happens,  that  although  admission  to  the  bar  is  made  very  easy, 
the  attainment  of  eminence  there,  or  the  securing  of  a  lucrative  practice,  was 
never  more  difficult  than  at  present.  When  the  law  becomes  a  kind  of  Botany 
Bay  for  those  whose  indolence  and  ignorance  banish  them  from  more  ex- 
clusive pursuits,  it  must  lose  something  of  its  former  prestige  and  honorable 
distinction.  It  becomes  the  fit  subject  of  the  keen  satire  contained  in  the 
fancied  address  of  a  judge  to  a  class  of  students  just  admitted  to  the  bar.  The 
language  of  the  dignitary  of  the  Bench  was  as  follows : 

*  Young  gentlemen,  I  need  not  detain  you  longer ;  you  are  perfect  But  I 
will  dismiss  you  witii  a  few  words  of  advice  that  you  will  do  well  to  follow. 
You  will  find  it  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law,  neVter  to  kiss  the  maid  when 
you  can  Idss  the  mistress  as  well  Follow  out  this  principle,  young  gentiemen, 
and  you  are  safe !  Never  say,  boo  I  to  a  goose  when  she  has  the  power  of  lay- 
ing golden  eggs.  Let  your  faces  be  long  and  your  bills  longer.   Never  put 
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your  hand  into  your  own  pocket  when  any  body^s  else  is  handy.  Keep  your 
conscience  for  your  own  private  use,  and  do  n't  trouble  it  with  other  people's 
matters.  Look  wiser  than  an  owl,  and  be  as  oracular  as  a  town-clock.  Plaster 
the  judge  and  butter  the  jury.  And  above  all  things,  young  gentlemen,  get 
money  1  Honestly  if  you  can — h%t  get  money  /  I  welcome  you  to  the  bar.* 
This  advice  is  of  the  character  be^t  suited  to  the  tastes  and  capadty  of  a 
large  class  of  young  men  from  which  the  profession  is  yearly  recruited. 

Once  it  was  customary  for  students  to  pay  distinguished  lawyers  consider- 
able sums  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their  offices  and  being  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  law.  And  on  certain  days  these  counsellors  delivered  lec- 
tures to  their  pupils,  and  conducted  their  legal  education  in  a  becoming  manner. 
These  fiicts  show  that  the  preliminary  training  and  preparatory  discipline  of 
young  men  designing  to  enter  the  profession  in  those  times,  was  in  some  de- 
gree proportionate  to  its  duties  and  exigencies,  and  resulted  in  latter  years  in 
producing  those  able  lawyers  and  profound  jurists  who  have  been  the  pride  of 
our  young  Republic.  The  popular  law-schools  of  the  present  day  are  doing 
much  to  rescue  the  legal  profession  from  the  low  estate  to  which  it  is  inevitably 
tending.  These  institutions  confer  degrees,  teach  the  law  as  a  science,  and  in- 
spire the  student  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his 
chosen  pursuit.  For  the  law,  if  rightly  comprehended,  is  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficent  of  the  sciences.  Its  origin  is  divine ;  it  aims  to  secure  justice  to  all, 
to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property,  to  punish  crime,  regulate  the  multiform  af- 
£urs  of  society,  and  in  its  more  extended  range  to  establish  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment and  preside  over  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

As  the  solar  system  and  all  the  starry  worlds  of  God's  illimitable  universe 
discharge  their 'various  functions  in  accordance  with  some  fixed  and  inscrutable 
plan,  so  aU  civilized  society,  institutions,  communities  and  governments,  are 
continued  and  sustained  by  virtue  of  human  laws,  which  regulate  and  control 
their  individual  and  relative  action.  Annihilate  the  laws  of  nature,  and  chaos 
would  ensue.  Abolish  all  time-sanctioned  customs,  constitutions  and  statutes, 
and  the  world  would  be  a  pandemonium.  Thus,  law  being  a  social  and  political 
necessity,  there  must  always  be  a  class  of  men  whose  business  is,  to  under- 
stand, apply  and  interpret  it  when  occasion  demands.  He  who  does  this,  as- 
sumes a  high  and  important  trust.  A  good  lawyer,  therefore,  should  be  a  good 
man.  He  should  be  a  man  of  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  of  strict  integrity  and  un- 
sullied honor,  who  loves  truth  and  justice ;  adding  to  all  these  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  profession.  Such  a  man  can  be 
of  vast  service  to  his  fellows,  do  many  a  noble  and  generous  deed,  be  admired 
for  his  legal  talent,  and  be  respected  for  his  moral  worth  and  personal  cha- 
racter. But  a  mean  and  unprincipled  lawyer  is  a  most  dangerous  member  of 
society ;  his  knowledge  of  and  right  to  use  the  law,  increase  his  capacity  for 
doing  mischief  and  serving  his  own  private  ends.  His  clients  are  at  his  mercy ; 
the  widow  and  orphan  the  victims  of  his  rapacious  villainy  I 

The  writer  would  not  say  one  word  against  any  one  entering  the  pale  of 
the  bar,  if  he  do  it  understandingly,  with  no  extravagant  notions  of  sudden  suc- 
cess, with  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  a  willingness  to  forego  many  of  the 
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pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  in  steadfast  devotion  to  his  chosen  profession. 
He  should  not  enter  it  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  political  preferment,  for  that 
is  prostituting  the  calling  to  a  foreign  purpose.  He  should  not  do  it  as  a 
means  of  amassing  wealth ;  for  as  Henry  Clay  onoe  said :  '  It  is  usually  the  &te 
of  the  American  lawyer  to  work  hard,  live  high,  and  die  poor/  Not  to  gratify 
a  lofty  ambition  merely,  for  an  adrocate  seldom  acquires  a  national  reputation, 
and  never  an  enduring  &me.  And,  above  all,  he  should  not  regard  the  pro- 
fession as  a  comfortable  refuge  from  manly,  hard-fisted  toil  on  the  fimn  or  in 
the  work-shop,  thinking  his  legal  title  confers  upon  him  any  particular  honor  or 
exclusive  privilege.  If  he  imagines  the  name  of  counsellor  invests  him  with 
any  peculiar  sanctity,  or  exempts  him  from  any  of  the  incidents  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  he  would  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  reflection  of  Hamlet  in  the 
church-yard.  The  young  Prince  of  Denmaik,  as  he  watches  the  two  clowns 
digging  a  grave,  perceives  that  they  are  throwing  up  skulls  from  the  excavation, 
and  tossing  them  about  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  foot-balls.  He 
picks  one  up,  and  holding  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  says  in  that  fine  vein  of 
philosophical  musing  for  which  his  character  is  noted :  *  There  is  another ;  why 
may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quidcUts  now,  his  quil- 
lets, his  cases,  his  tenures  and  his  tricks  ?  Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave 
to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his 
action  battery  ?  * 


AN  INDIAN  HYMN. 

*  Oh  1  soft  falls  the  dew,  in  the  twilight  descending. 
And  tall  grows  the  shadowy  hill  on  the  plain ; 

And  night  o'er  the  far-distant  forest  is  bending, 
Like  the  storm-spirit  dark  o'er  the  tremulous  main  1 ' 

^  Is  it  the  low  wind  through  the  wet  billows  rushing. 

That  fills  with  wild  numbers  my  listening  ear  ? 
Or  is  some  hermit-rill,  in  the  solitude  gushing, 
The  strange-playing  minstrel  whose  music  I  hear?* 
•  •  •  • 

^  Great  Spdut  or  Good,  whose  abode  is  the  heaven, 

Who$e  wampum  ofpeoM  i$  the  bow  in  the  sky, 
Wilt  Thou  give  to  the  wants  of  the  clamorous  raven, 
Yet  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  piteous  cry 
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BT     Ba»»T     B.  B0HO0X.omAVT 


THB    WHIPPOWIL:    CHOKCB    or    IXOIAH  B0T8. 

•  Whippowil,  whippowil,  flying  about, 

Why  do  you  swoop  to  the  earth  with  a  shout? 
Is  it  a  war-whoop,  deflant  in  tone, 
For  actions  threatened,  or  doing  or  done  ? 
Then  why  not  lead  ns  away  to  the  lines 
Where  the  base  foemen  are  plotting  designs, 
Lurking  in  thickets  unknown  and  unseen  : 
Tell  me,  my  busy  birds,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

'  Ah  !  now  I  hear  you  adown  in  the  bush 
Where  lately  caroled  the  robin  and  thrush ; 
Singing  so  lonely :  't  is  mid-night  and  past, 
While  you  are  sending  your  song  on  the  blast, 
Notes  so  oonrulsive  and  gloomy  withal. 
That  they  are  sorrow's  or  constancy's  call. 
*T  is  not  the  warrior  prowling  for  prey, 
But  a  bemoaning  and  sobbing  equity/* 
Singing  all  night  long— alack  and  a-day ! 
Where  has  he  gone  to,  and  why  does  he  stay  ? 

*  Whippowil,  whippowil,  why  do  you  weep— 
Breaking  nighVs  stillness  and  banishing  sleep  ? 
Soon  the  loved  being  whose  absence  you  mourn, 
Will  with  a  trophy  in  triumph  return : 

Is  he  a  brother,  a  friend,  or  nabaim,i 
He  will  come  back  with  a  garland  of  fame. 
All  our  young  roices  will  join  in  the  song 
That  shall  reficho  your  chieftain  along.' 


ABORIGIVAL  yOlCSNCLATDBI. 

SENEGAS. 

Thb  name  of  this  tribe  hag  often  been  a  subject  of  inquiry,  without  leading 
to  any  satis&ctory  answer.  How  the  name  of  a  Roman  moralist  and  philoso- 
pher should  have  been  transferred  to  a  North- American  Indian  tribe,  is  as  much 
a  mystery  to-day  as  it  could  hare  been  when  Hendrik  Hudson  sailed  through 
the  Highlands. 

In  a  map  of  Nora  Belgica,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1654,  this  tribe  are 
called  Sinnecars.  In  Lawson's  Trayels  in  South-Carolina  in  1700,  they  are 
called  Sinnekars.  They  call  themselves  Ondawaga,  or  People  of  the  Hill,  in  re- 
lation to  a  myth  by  which  they  trace  their  origin  to  a  hill  on  Canandaigua 
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Lake.  The  French,  who  were  the  first  European  nation  that  visited  them  in- 
land, called  them  Sonontouans,  or  Rattle-snakes.  When  thej  referred  to 
them  as  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  they  were  called,  along  with  the  other  trihes, 
by  the  generic  name  of  Iroquois.  Their  present  name  is  the  apparent  result 
of  the  English  pronunciation  and  syllabication  of  a  nickname.  AYhen  the 
Senecas,  who  were  always  a  very  warlike  people,  visited  the  Dutch  at  Albany, 
the  first  thing  they  inquired  for  of  the  traders  was  vermilion  to  paint  their 
faces  in  war.  The  Dutch  call  this  article  cinnabar.  No  Seneca  or  Iroquois 
can  pronounce  the  letter  B,  and  in  repeating  the  word  they  substituted  the 
sound  of  K  or  G  hard.  In  this  way  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  nickname 
of  Sinnekars. 

GENEVA. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  precinct  now  called  Geneva,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Rirkland,  is  Kanadasegea.  The  Iroquois  term  Kanada,  first  enunciated 
to  Carder,  on  visiting  Hochelaga  in  1534,  denotes  primarily  an  edifice  or  me- 
chanical structure.  In  the  name  under  consideration,  it  means  the  council- 
house  at  the  site  of  the  council-fire  or  seat  of  government.  This  site  is  still 
known  as  the  Old  Castle.  The  lake  was  named  from  the  geographical  position 
and  character  of  the  national  council-house,  and  its  meaning  may  be  not  in- 
aptly termed  the  Lake  of  the  Council-Fire. 

THE     HUDSON  RIVER. 

None  of  the  terms  at  first  given  by  the  Dutch  to  this  stream  have  been  re- 
tained in  popular  use,  except  North  River,  a  synonym.  The  Indians  called  it 
Moheganittuck,  that  is,  Mohegan  River.  The  band  located  at  Tappansea  called 
that  expanse  Shatamuck,  or  Swan- Water,  a  term  which  the  river-Indians  appear 
sometimes  to  have  applied  to  the  whole  stream,  but  which  was  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  river  below  the  Highlands.  The  Iroquois  called  it  Cahoatatea, 
which  means  the  valley  below  the  Cohoes  Falls. 

NEVERSZNX. 

Nawa,  in  the  Mohegan  dialect  of  the  Algonquin,  means  half-way  or  mid- 
land. The  particle  ink  in  the  same  dialect,  is  a  local  inflection  denoting  the 
prepositional  senses  of  at,  by,  in.  The  observer  standing  on  the  Neversink 
mountain  beholds  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  Raritan  Bay  on  the 
other.  This  is  the  descriptive  character  of  the  term  Nawasink,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  English  pronunciation. 

8IN0.8INO. 

The  Manhattanese  name  for  a  rock  or  a  stone  is  Otain.  The  local  inflection 
is  made  in  infjf.  The  term  Ossining,  a  place  of  rocks,  is  a  graphic  description 
of  the  locality. 

MANHATTAN. 

Bt  far  the  most  striking  local  disturbance  in  the  system  of  waters  around 
the  city  of  Ncw-Tork  is  the  channel  at  Hell-Qate.  In  the  Indian  language  of 
the  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  Island,  the  name  of  a  channel  is  ^Autan  *  or 
*Autun.'   The  monosyllable  mon  or  man  is  the  derogative  or  adjective  term. 
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signifying  a  bad  qaality.  By  adding  the  ordinary  local  inflection  in  ivg^  this 
phenomenon  was  accurately  described.  The  Indian  band  living  on  the  island 
derived  their  title  from  this  channel  of  the  river  or  whirlpool.  The  idea  perpe- 
tuated was  the  bad  whirling  or  dangerous  channel  vortex  or  whirlpool,  a  term 
which  the  Dutch  gave  full  significancy  to  by  calling  it  Hallegat^  or  Hell-Gate. 

C  R  O  T  O  N. 

This  word  is  the  Dutch  and  English  adopted  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
an  Indian  chief  called  Tempest,  who  had  his  lodge  on  the  point  of  land  made 
by  the  embouchure  of  the  Croton  into  the  Hudson.  Notin^  its  radix,  is  the 
Mohekander  name  for  a  strong  wind.  A  quite  different  term  was  applied  to  a 
mild  or  soft  wind,  or  for  a  breeze  or  a  zephyr. 

POnOHSBEPSIE. 

Ok  ascending  the  Hudson,  after  getting  through  the  Highlands,  a  direct 
course  is  open  for  about  ten  miles  to  Poughkeepsie.  A  canoe  with  an  aft-wind 
might  be  in  peril  here,  before  reaching  the  inlet  or  shelt<»  of  Fall  River,  which 
drops  from  high  ground  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Hudson.  This  shelter- 
ing cove  is  called  Apoheepnng.  In  adopting  this  word,  the  short  sound  of  a 
with  the  local  inflection,  ing^  have  been  dropped. 

KINGSTON. 

The  Wallkill  was,  f]*em  the  earliest  times,  the  general  highway  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers.  Through  this  channel  the 
Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenno  Lenapecs  emigrated  into  the  Hudson  valley.  •  Their 
principal  village  and  earliest  trading-town  was  at  the  present  site  of  Kingston. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Sepus  or  Sopus.  Sepe, 
in  this  tongue,  means  a  river.  The  Dutch  called  the  place  appropriately  Wilt- 
wick,  which  carries  the  meaning  of  Indiania.  There  is  an  ancient  pictograph 
on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallkill,  which  appears  to  denote  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gun  among  the  Indians,  which  may  date  back  to  1609. 

MINNISINK. 

MiNNis  in  the  Indian  tongue  quoted,  is  the  name  for  an  island ;  and  the  pen- 
ultimate ink  carries  the  prepositional  senses  of  at,  in,  by,  on.  It  is  the  common 
local  syllable  for  the  Indian  noun. 

COXSACSXE. 

The  orthography  of  this  word  has  a  Dutch  smack,  but  it  is  entirely  Indian^ 
Kuz,  in  the  Indian,  is  the  indicative  of  the  verb,  to  cut  Ackee,  in  the  same  lan- 
guid is  the  term  for  earth.  The  channel  of  the  Hudson  above  this  place  is 
deflected  to  the  opposite  shore,  which  it  reaches  and  presses  against  at  a  high 
diluvial  bank  of  clay  and  gravel,  which  it  undermines,  and  anciently  formed 
fidling-in  or  cut  bank.    This  is  the  feature  described  by  the  term  Cuxakee, 

NORMAN'S  KILL. 

Tms  stream,  after  passing  through  the  county,  from  the  mountain-range 
of  the  Helderberg,  enters  the  Hudson  river  about  two  miles  below  the  city  of 
Albany.    At  this  point  there  is  a  truncated  elevation  or  natural  mound,  which 
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was  used  by  the  Indians  from  the  earliest  known  date  as  a  borial-place  or  oem- 
eteiy.  This  andent  and  sacred  monument  bore  the  name  of  Tawasentha,  a 
name  which  they  afterward  uniformly  applied  to  the  stream. 

A  L  B  A  K  T. 

Thb  earliest  Indian  name  applied  to  the  site  of  this  city  is  a  question  not 
satisfiM^rily  settled.  The  Mohawks  occupied  the  island,  as  a  summer-camp, 
and  raised  com  there.  A  portage-path  led  from  the  Mohawk  riyer,  throu^  a 
dry  sandy  plain  to  the  Hudson  river  at  this  point  This  foot-path  passed 
through  a  pine  forest,  and  was  called  Skenekteda — a  term  meaning  a  path 
through  the  pine  forest.  But  when  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  Hudson  riyer 
was  meant,  the  penultimate  syllable  was  changed  to  ea,  denoting  a  riyer,  with 
all  its  drift-materials,  or  yalley :  a  sense  which  it  has  in  the  name  of  Cahoa- 
tatea.  In  the  Mohawk  language,  »ke  carries  the  prepositional  sense  of  through ; 
nek  is  the  name  of  a  pine-tree ;  so  that  the  name  appears  to  describe  the  riyer 
or  yalley  through  or  beyond  the  pine-trees.  If  the  speaker  stood  on  the  Hud- 
son, looking  west,  the  name  was  almost  equally  applicable  to  the  Mohawk 
riyer ;  and  this  change  in  the  location  of  the  word  was  actually  made  when 
the  site  of  the  eastern  terminus  was  named  by  executiye  or  legislatiye  direc- 
tion, in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

THE    INDIAN    HUNTER    AND    HI3  DOO. 

A  Chippbwa  hunter  with  his  dog  had  passed  oyer  a  wide  extent  of  country 
and  fovnd  nothing.  On  ascending  an  eminence,  being  tired,  he  sat  down  on  a 
small  rock  to  rest  His  dog  had  not  eyen  scented  the  track  of  an  animal. 
'Master,*  said  the  dog  to  him,  *  we  haye  hunted  these  many  days  without  find- 
ing any  thing  to  eat  We  are  both  tired  and  hungry.  I  haye  observed  that 
white  men  keep  anunals  in  inclosures,  and  when  they  are  hungry,  kill  a  sheep, 
a  hog,  or  a  cow,  without  the  fiitigue  of  hunting  them.' 

'True,*  replied  the  hunter,  'but  the  white  man  is  a  slave  to  his  animals ; 
he  must  raise  food  and  build  shelters  for  them  during  the  winter,  while  we 
have  only  our  traps  to  set  or  draw  our  bows,  and  we  live  an  independent  life.* 

'We  certainly  are  independent  I  *  said  the  dog,  while  every  rib  in  his  body 
could  be  counted,  and  his  master  was  equally  famished ;  'but  methinks  we  pay 
for  our  freedom  very  dearly,  in  hunger  and  misery.  To  me  it  seems  that  you, 
my  master,  prefer  liberty  with  want,  to  plenty  with  labor.* 

liTEENOAN  AND  ANIMOOS ;  OR,   THS  WOLF  AND  THE  DOO. 

A  HUNORT  wolf  met  a  dog  one  day  in  the  woods,  and  said  to  him :  '  How 
well  you  look  t  you  seem  to  have  had  something  to  eat  every  day,  while  I  am 
famished.*  '  Fidelity,*  answered  the  dog,  'is  the  cause  of  my  being  well  fed  ; 
my  master  gives  me  something  to  eat  almost  every  day,  and  when  he  does  not, 
I  know  that  he  suffers  the  want  of  food  as  well  as  myself ;  and,  therefore,  I 
*  am  not  displeased.*  '  I,*  said  the  woli^  '  live  a  starving  life.  I  am  obliged  to 
live  by  my  wits,  and  a  wretched  life  I  have  of  it  The  deer  is  too  nimble- 
footed  for  me  to  catch  him  alone,  and  I  seldom  have  friends  enough  to  hunt  in 
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packs,  so  that  we  maj  divide  our  party  and  waylay  him.  I  should  like  to  live 
the  regular  life  you  lead.'  *  Come  along/  said  the  dog  wagging  his  tail,  'and  I 
will  teach  you  how  we  live.'  So  they  ran  along  together,  and  just  at  night-fall 
reached  the  dog's  kenneL  The  wolf  behaved  very  quietly  and  submissiyely. 
But  being  a  rascal  in  his  heart,  he  purposed  to  deceive.  Before  they  reached 
the  kennel  he  observed  a  flock  of  sheep  going  down  to  an  inclosure.  Affecting 
to  assimilate  with  dog  life,  he  laid  down  crouchingly  in  the  kennel  till  mid- 
night Then  getting  up  softly,  he  went  to  the  inclosure  of  the  sheep,  and 
seizing  one  of  the  lambs  by  the  neck,  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  ran  off 
to  the  woods. 

THE  CRANE  AND  BEAVER.:  AN   ALLEOORT  OP  CIVILIZATION. 

A  CRANE  one  day  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  went  out  to  hunt.  After 
walking  a  long  time  in  the  forest,  and  finding  nothing  to  kill,  he  at  last  came 
into  a  valley,  where  he  sat  down  to  rest ;  not  far  from  a  beaver-pond.  Taking 
his  pipe.from  his  smoking-pouch,  he  indulged  himself  in  meditation,  while  the 
light  fumes  rose  gracefully  up  to  the  xilouds.  An  old  beaver  observing  this 
from  his  position  in  the  pond,  walked  out  on  the  shore,  and  said  to  him :  *  Nosa, 
you  live  a  very  easy  life,  while  I  am  obliged  to  labor  very  hard  to  keep  from 
starving.'  'True,'  replied  the  crane,  'but  remember  that  your  ancestors  al- 
ways thought  themselves  wiser  than  the  cranes,  because  they  could  gnaw 
down  trees,  and  build  houses  and  dams,  where  they  could  collect  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees,  and  live  by  eating  the  bark,  while  we  were  compelled  to 
pick  up  a  living  hither  and  yon  in  the  streams  and  marshes.  The  beaver  king, 
when  he  came  from  the  court  of  Manobosho,  told  his  people  that  they  should 
live  in  a  fixed  place,  and  dam  up  the  streams  to  collect  food.  But  you  wear 
out  your  teeth  and  exhaust  your  strength  in  this  regular  labor,  and  are  just  as 
liable  as  we  are  to  be  tracked  by  the  hunter,  and  shot  by  the  arrows  of  Pauguk.' 
'  If  I,'  replied  the  beaver,  '  spend  much  time  and  labor  to  get  food  and  shelter 
for  my  family,  there  is  a  solid  enjoyment  in  this ;  while  the  cranes  are  as 
proud  as  my  ancestors  were,  and  although  living  a  little  higher  in  the  air,  and 
flying  up  the  valleys,  scream  with  delight  on  finding  a  poor  craw-fish,  frog,  or 
minnow  along  the  shore,  and  then  fly  away  to  starve  in  their  retreats,  occa- 
sionally fluttering  their  crown  feathers,  or  flapping  their  wings  in  the  spirit  of 
pride.' 

THE  BLUE  JAY  AND  WOODPECKER;  AN  ALLEOORT. 

A  wooDPECKBB  Said  one  day  to  a  blue  jay,  'How  do  you  get  such  a  reputa- 
tion ?  I  should  like  to  learn  your  art,  for  with  every  endeavor  I  find  it  hard  to 
get  a  name,  or  to  make  a  good  living.'  '  Ha,  ha  I '  cried  the  blue  jay,  '  it  is 
by  making  a  noise  with  my  voice  that  I  prevail ;  people  suppose  that  where 
there  is  such  a  verbal  strain  and  torrent  of  sounds,  there  must  be  some  sense. 
I  always  light  on  the  topmost  boughs ;  never  sit  long  in  a  place ;  scream  as 
loud  as  I  can,  and  by  conUnually  flitting  about^  and  showing  my  feathers,  pro- 
duce the  idea  that  I  am  very  wise,  as  well  as  a  very  active  and  valuable  bird. 
While  you  always  light  on  dry  trees,  where  there  is  nothing  to  shade  you, 
and  toil  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  industry,  making  sounds  that  are  not  only 
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monotonous  but  not  at  all  musical.  The  truth  is,*  continued  the  jay,  *  I  am  a 
talker,  a  blusterer,  a  stormer ;  my  father  and  mother  were  talkers,  blusterers, 
and  stormers.  I  take  the  ear  of  people,  not  like  you  with  a  peck,  peck,  peck  1 
but  by  a  flourish  of  sounds.'  *  Heigho !  *  answered  the  woodpecker,  *  I  should 
neyer  get  a  Hying  by  such  a  life.  I  am,  as  you  see  by  the  red  paint  on  my 
head,  a  warrior ;  and  the  animals  I  hunt  are  so  deeply  down  in  the  trunks  of 
old  trees  that  I  am  obliged  to  plunge  in  my  war-like  bill  after  them,  and  my 
daily  pecking  is  my  war-whoop.* 


ANCHISES    TO  APHRODITE. 

Comb,  0  my  princess !  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine. 

Thine  full  and  &ir ; 
Unbind  thy  tresses ;  let  them  intertwine 

With  my  dark,  dew-damp  hair. 
CoUed  up  like  serpents  in  their  golden  gloss, 
Spring  them  upon  my  head  firom  out  their  circled  boss. 

Thine  arm  lies  o*er  me  like  an  angeFs  wing, 

Whiter  than  snow. 
My  hearths  wild  strength  holds  thy  heart  fluttering. 

And  will  not  let  it  go. 
My  lips  to  thine,  thy  lips  to  mine  are  pressed. 
As  if  in  lore's  sweet  labor  only  there  were  rest 

I  drink  thy  breath — ^better  than  Lydtan  wine : 

Through  all  my  soul 
I  feel  its  influence,  gentle  yet  divine, 

And  own  its  sweet  control. 
Thine  eyes,  Ukc  violets,  draw  their  dews  from  heaven. 
And  glisten  with  the  light  of  love  received  and  given. 

Oh  I  oould'st  thou  always  lie  as  thou  dost  now, 

In  one  long  dream. 
With  all  thy  midnight  beauty  round  thy  brow. 

And  this  soft-coming  gleam 
Of  light  supernal  lingering  on  thy  bloom, 
Fd  cling  to  thee  for  aye,  and  cheat  the  fiunished  tomb. 
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TO  PIKE'S  PEAK  AND  DENVER. 

BT    TBOXAB    W.    K S O X  . 

Reader,  were  you  ever  at  Kke's  Peak  ?  If  you  have  visited  that  aurife- 
rous and  Indian-iferous  region,  where  whiskey  and  white  men,  sure  evidences  of 
civilization,  have  but  recently  been  introduced,  you  may  read  these  pages  to 
learn  how  the  author^s  experience  compares  with  your  own.  If  you  have  un- 
wisely staid  at  home  when  *out  west^  is  a  land  covered  J^ee-deep  with  huge 

*  nuggets,'  you  may  now,  without  leaving  your  sofa  or  easy-chair,  journey 
with  me  seven  hundred  miles  over  the  ^  sea  of  grass  and  sand '  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Central  Dorado  of  our  conti- 
nent Packing  up  a  few  rough  garments,  among  which  woollen  shirts  form  the 
most  important  item,  we  bid  adieu  to  Lucy  and  the  children,  and  betake  our- 
selves to  one  of  the  several  out-fitting  points  on  the  Missouri  river.  Omaha, 
St  Joseph,  Atchison,  Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City,  will  each  be  repre- 
sented by  interested  property-holders,  as  better  than  all  the  others  combine<L 
As  St  Joseph  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  farthest  and  most  direct  west- 
em  railroad,  (the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph,)  and  can  furnish  every  thing  need- 
ed on  a  Pike  Peak's  trip,  it  has  a  slight  advantage  over  its  rivals.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  not  the  common-place  one,  *  How  do  you  do  ? '  but  *  How  do  you 
go  ? '  As  we  would  cross  the  plains  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  we  book 
ourselves  at  the  office  of  the  *  Central  Overland  California  and  Pike's  Peak  Ex- 
press Company,'  where  we  find  the  affable  and  genial  Jo  Roberson,  ready  to 
give  any  desired  information.  The  coaches  of  this  line  make  tri-wcekly  trips 
to  and  from  Denver,  and  accomplish  the  distance  in  a  little  less  than  six  days. 
They  travel  day  and  n^ght,  stopping  for  about  an  hour  at  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  *•  stations,'  where  the  teams  are  changed,  and  the  passengers  furnished  with 

*  wittles.'  Novi<33BS  generally  dread  the  fatigue  of  this  journey,  and  are  solici- 
tous about  the  sleeping  question ;  but  after  a  day  out,  nature  asserts  herself, 
and  one  finds  his  sleep  as  sound,  sweet  and  refi'cshing,  when  sitting  bolt  up- 
right in  a  rapidly-moving  vehicle,  as  when  wrapped  in  the  drapery  of  his  couch, 
and  reclining  on  the  softest  of  downy  pillows.  Commend  me  to  the  *  Central 
Overland'  whenever  I  cross  the  plains. 

Another  mode  of  travel  is  with  a  stout  but  light  carriage,  or  ambulance, 
drawn  by  mules — these  animals  being  far  better  than  horses  for  service  on  the 
plains.  If  this  mode  is  selected,  you  will  camp  out  at  night,  and  be  obliged 
to  keep  careful  watch  over  your  animals,  to  prevent  gentlemen  with  confused 
ideas  of  meum  and  tuum  appropriating  them  to  their  own  use  and  behoof. 
Many  an  emigrant,  by  neglecting  this  precaution,  has  wake^  in  the  morning 
and  found  his  wagon  minus  motive-power,  and  himself  feeling  as  much  akin 
to  an  ass  as  any  of  the  four-footed  beasts  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  The 
pleasures  of  sleeping  on  the  ground,  with  a  blanket  for  a  covering,  will  here  be 
yours.    After  a  day's  travel  you  will  find  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  a  wcl- 
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come  resting-place,  and  will  fall  asleep  before  70U  can  count  a  hundred  stars. 
In  the  morning,  shake  well  your  blanket  before  folding  it,  for  the  plains  and 
Pike*8  Peak,  like  poverty,  acquaint  one  with  strange  bed-fellows.  On  several 
occasions  descendants  of  the  celebrity  that  beguiled  Mother  Eve  have  shared  my 
couch,  and  been  with  me  in  my  slumbers.  Wolves  will  come  quite  near — near 
enough  to  steal  the  boots  of  a  sound  sleeper — but  they  will  offer  no  indignity 
to  his  person.  As  these  animals  have  confused  notions  of  the  Eighth  Conunand- 
ment,  it  is  well  to  secure  all  eatables  before  retiring  for  the  night  If  you  do 
not,  farewell  to  that  ten-pound  ham  you  threw  under  the  wagon,  and  supposed 
would  be  *all  right'  in  the  morning.  'Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight,'  and  you  now  prize  cold  bacon  better  than  ten  hours  ago. 

In  crossing  the  plains  in  this  manner,  you  will  be  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  eumne — making  bread,  frying  bacon  and  griddle-cakes,  decocting 
tea  and  coffee,  and  washing  the  dishes.  Sometimes  you  will  find  yourself  des- 
titute of  water,  an  article  generally  considered  indispensable  in  performing  the 
last-mentioned  operation.  Never  mind  —  plates  can  be  washed  (excuse  the 
term)  with  a  handful  of  dirt,  and  two  or  three  wisps  of  grass,  so  clean  that 
they  can  be  used  for  mirrors ;  knives  and  forks  by  thrusting  them  into  the 
ground  a  few  times,  and  wiping  them  on  the  grass.  What  house-wife  would 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  cleansing  process  ? 

I  have  not  done  with  the  various  styles  of  travel  in  the  free-and-easy  west 
There  is  the  slow  but  sure  method,  where  you  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  the 
privilege  of  walking  all  the  way  behind  an  ox-wagon,  boarding  at  and  lodging 
under  the  aforesaid  vehicle.  The  passenger  has  as  good  a  bed  as  his  blanket 
will  make ;  and  a  leisurely,  and,  if  not  varied  by  an  occasional  fight,  a  some- 
what monotonous  trip  of  from  forty  to  fifty-five  days. 

Then  there  is  the  mode  independent ;  where  you  take  your  outfit  in  a 
hand-cart,  or  on  your  back,  and  trudge  along  at  your  own  pace.  You  have  an 
advantage  over  the  express,  for  that  is  required  to  '  make  time,'  and  you  are 
not  You  are  better  off  than  those  who  travel  by  am'bulance,  for  their  mules 
may  be  stolen  while  you  can  lie  down  at  night,  soliloquizing  4is  did  the  ancient 
darkey :  *  Blessed  am  dem  what  haint  got  noffln,  for  dey  shan't  lose  it'  You 
can  look  with  scorn  upon  the  ox-teams,  for  they  must  camp  and  ^  noon '  where 
there  are  grass  and  water,  while  you  can  snap  your  fingers  at  such  necessities, 
and  stop  when  and  where  you  like. 

Having  completed  our  preparations,  we  leave  St  Joseph,  called  *St  Jo,'  by 
the  Westerners  ;  and,  like  the  Star  of  Empire,  take  our  way  westward.  For 
a  few  miles  we  find  the  road  rough  and  hilly,  after  which  we  strike  the  open 
prairie.  It  is  of  the  kind  known  in  the  west  as  *  rolling,'  differing  firom  the 
almost  dead  level  of  Illinois,  and  a  few  other  States,  in  having  a  succession  of 
ridges  fr^m  a  quarter  to  half-a-mile  apart  Bryant's  lines  are  admirably  de- 
scriptive of  the  view  before  us : 

<  pRAiBin,  gardens  of  the  desert ! 
Lo !  they  stretch  in  airy  undnlstions  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean  in  his  gentlest  swell 
Stood  stilly  with  all  his  rounded  billows 
Fixed  and  motionless  forever.' 
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Thus  is  the  whole  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Jo- 
seph to  Fort  Kearney — a  gentle  ascent  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and  then  a 
corresponding  descent,  its  regularity  broken  occasidnally  by  a  creek  or  a  river. 
In  May  and  June  the  road  is  alive  with  an  almost  continuous  .caravan,  moving 
westward.  Here  is  a  train  of  twenty-six  wagons,  twenty-five  of  them  laden 
with  merchandise,  and  the  remaining  one  carrying  the  provisions  for  the  a^ 
taches  of  the  train.  Five  yoke  of  oxen  is  the  motive  power  for  each  wagon, 
and  these  are  urged  forward  by  a  ^  bull- whacker,*  armed  with  a  whip,  carrying 
a  lash  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  which  makes  its  mark  wherever  it 
fidls.  When  the  train  halts,  it  *  goes  into  corral,'  that  is,  the  wagons  are  placed 
BO  as  to  inclose  an  oval  space,  with  an  opening  at  one  end.  When  the  cattle 
are  to  be  yoked,  they  are  driven  into  this  corral,  and  a  chain  is  stretched  across 
the  entrance  to  keep  them  within.  In  case  of  an  attack  by  Indians,  the  corral 
makes  an  excellent  barricade ;  from  such  a  temporary  fortress,  many  a  ^  red- 
skin* has  received  his  death-wound.  Here  are  wagons  with  families,  and 
wagons  without  &milies.  Here  is  a  sorry-looking  team  with  a  load  of  provi- 
sions and  mining  outfits,  and  a  dozen  sorrier-looking  followers  on  foot  The 
canvas  wagon-cover  is  labeled :  *  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust.'  Three  months  hence  it 
may  bear  in  addition  the  words :  ^  Busted,  by  Thunder.*  Here  is  a  squad  of 
footmen,  and  just  in  advance  four  men  harnessed  to  a  hand-cart,  and  past  them 
all  rolls  gracefully  along  one  of  the  Central  Overland  coaches.  Soon  a  clatter 
of  hoofs  is  heard,  and  ^  the  Pony,*  bearing  letters  that  are  to  reach  San-Fran- 
cisco in  twelve  days,  sweeps  gayly  by ;  passing  alike  pedestrian,  ox-wagon,  am- 
bulance and  coach.  *  Make  ten  miles  an  hour,  or  kill  a  pony !  *  is  the  order 
given  to  each  rider,  and  it  is  faithfully  obeyed.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  have  been  made  by  this  line  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sach  is  a  picture  of  the  road  from  St  Joseph  to  Denver,  on  almost  any  day 
in  the  months  of  the  spring  migration.  It  is  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
wagons  and  pedestrians  for  the  entire  distance.  In  the  variety  of  outfits,  the 
grotesque  costumes  of  the  emigrants,  the  inscriptions  upon  the  wagons,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  teams,  the  woe-begone  aspect  of  the  weary  walkers,  and  the 
complacency  of  those  who  ride,  the  rough  and  unpresentable  tout  ensemble  of 
the  few  women  to  be  seen — in  all  these  there  is  sufficient  to  give  the  lover  of 
the  ludicrous  constant  enjoyment.  But  anon  there  may  be  a  serious  side  to 
the  picture.  How  many  in  that  living  panorama  will  enjoy  the  realization  of 
their  gold^  dreams  ?  How  many,  now  so  joyous,  will  return  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  cursing  the  day  they  started  on  that  weary  journey  ?  How  many 
win  lie  down  to  their  long  rest  where  fall  the  mountain  shadows  ?  How  many 
a  youth  who  left  the  paternal  roof,  pure  and  innocent,  will  return  hardened 
mod  corrupted  by  contact  with  this  semi-barbaric  life  ?  What  deeds  of  crime, 
what  suffering  and  penury,  sorrow  and  remorse,  will  follow  this  search  to  sat- 
isfy the  '  cursed  thirst  for  gold  I  * 

Marysville,  in  Kansas,  is  the  last  village  of  any  importance  passed  by  the 
^veller  to  the  Western  Qold  Fields.  It  is  situated  on  the  Big  Blue  river,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  old  military  road  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Kearney 
and  GaUfornia.   It  was  started  a  few  years  ago  by  General  Marshal,  a  noted 
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'border-ruffian,*  but  withal  an  agreeable  and  affable  gentleman.  He  gallantly 
called  the  ftiture  metropolis  '  Marygyille,'  in  honor  of  hiB  wife,  and  modestly 
named  the  county  after  himseld  The  city  has  great  prospecUye  and  some  ac- 
tual importance.  A  railroad  is  confidently  talked  of  to  connect  it  with  St  Jo- 
seph, the  mines,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  you  stop  an  hour  or  two,  you  will 
encounter  a  gentleman  with  a  deal  of  dignity,  who  will  kindly  volunteer  to 
show  you  through  the  town.  After  exhibiting  the  site  of  the  court-house,  and 
of  the  grand  Union  dSpdt,  the  location  for  the  cemetery,  and  seyeral  eight-story 
brick  warehouses,  he  will  bring  up  at  a  small  groggery,  and  stand  treat  At 
parting,  after  an  affectionate  shake  of  the  hand,  he  will  extort  from  you  a 
promise  to  invest  in  Marysville  lots  on  your  return,  sagely  concluding,  that  if 
you  now  had  any  spare  funds  you  would  not  be  travelling  to  Pike's  Peak.  In 
your  perambulations  you  will  doubtless  hear  of  fights  and  law-suits  innumera- 
ble, for  this  little  town  has  the  reputation  of  being  fonder  of  fist,  knife  and 
pistol  encounters,  and  of  settling  them  in  courts,  than  any  other  in  Eastern 
Kansas.  Sometimes  those  who  administer  the  law  get  strangely  mixed  up  in 
its  violation.  On  my  first  visit  several  men  were  arrested  for  the  heinous  crime 
of  horse-racing.  They  anticipated  and  received  an  acquittal,  for  the  wearer  of 
the  ermine  had  abted  as  'judge  *  at  the  very  race  where  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted His  honor  had  no  idea  of  being  particept  eriminis  in  an  offence  against 
the  law  '  in  such  case  made  and  provided.* 

Leaving  this  frontier  town,  with  its  whiskey,  its  fights  and  its  justice,  we 
pass  on  to  Fort  Kearney.  The  fort  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Platte  river,  on  a  fine  grassy  plain,  and  consists  of  scattered  adobe  and  frame 
buildings,  strong  enough  to  afford  protection  from  Indians,  but  of  small  avail 
against  regular  troops.  One  or  more  companies  of  '  our  country's  brave  de- 
fenders *  are  always  stationed  here ;  and  if  one  has  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  officers,  a  few  days  can  be  passed  pleasantly ;  otherwise,  twenty-four  hours 
will  be  dreary,  and  the  visitor  glad  to  move  on.  Now  the  road  leaves  the  roll- 
ing prairie,  and  follows  the  level  valley  or  'bottom '  of  the  Platte,  broken  from 
a  smooth  track  by  an  occasional  creek  or  water-course.  The  Platte  is  a  wide 
and  apparently  majestic  stream,  but  an  examination  convinces  the  traveller  of 
the  truth  of  the  adage :  'Appearances  are  deceptive.'  Like  many  a  loud-mouthed 
declaimer,  it  lacks  sadly  in  depth ;  it  has  not  sufficient  water  to  afford  safe  na- 
vigation to  a  good-sized  cod-fish.  Returning  '  pilgrims  *  often  attempt  to  de- 
scend it,  but  in  only  a  few  ipstances  have  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Mis- 
souri, and  then  only  by  dragging  their  boats  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  shoals 
and  quicksands.  Fremont  tells  of  a  party  of  French  fur-traders  who  were 
twenty-five  days  in  going  as  many  miles.  In  most  cases  emigrants  are  over- 
set in  the  eddies,  and  lose  their  entire  outfits.  Last  year,  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  dragged  his  boat  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Kearney,  was  thus  over- 
turned, and  lost  every  thing,  reaching  that  post  with  only  a  single  shirt  So 
much  for  the  Platte. 

Occasionally  on  our  route  we  find  the  bluff  coming  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  in  such  places  generally  encounter  sand.  Sometimes  in  a  warm  day 
we  see  before  us  beautifiil  lakes,  surrounded  by  pleasant  groves,  inviting  us  to 
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rest  and  repose.  On  a  near  approach  they  yanish,  and  we  learn  that  this 
mirage  of  the  western  plains  is  just  as  deceptive  as  that  we  read  of  on  the  de- 
serts of  Africa.  At  the  South  Platte  Grossing,  where  the  road  to  California 
leaves  that  to  Denver,  and  crosses  the  Platte  river,  Indians  are  usually  found. 
Experience  has  taught  these  vagabonds  of  the  plains  that  it  is  easier  to  beg 
and  steal  their  subsistence  from  the  emigrants  than  to  get  it  by  hunting.  If^ 
my  dear  reader,  you  have  derived  your  ideas  of  the  red-man  from  '  Hiawatha ' 
and  Cooper's  novels,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  your  fancy  will  receive  a  sad 
check.  Instead  of  a  formidable  individual,  dressed  with  care  and  taste,  and 
looking  the  personification  of  those  beautiful  pictures  that  adorn  bank-notes, 
yon  will  behold  a  miserable,  unwashed  and  uncombed  creature,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  that  may  once  have  been  clean  and  new,  but  is  now  sadly  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  all  varieties  of  the  genus  pedi- 
eulu8.  Take  care  that  he  does  not  come  too  near,  or  in  a  day  or  two  an  *  itch- 
ing palm '  may  not  be  the  only  cutaneous  affection  with  which  you  are  afflicted. 
These  rascals  will  beg  for  flour,  whiskey,  sugar  and  tobacco,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity,  and  will  steal  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  .  The  only 
words  of  English  they  are  capable  of  are  the  names  of  the  articles  they  desire, 
the  word  '  How,'  used  in  salutation  ;  ^  heap '  for  describing  quantity,  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  sentences  of  profimity. 

From  Beaver  Creek  there  are  two  routes  leading  to  Denver.  The  one  by 
way  of  the  Platte  takes  you  past  several  old  forts  or  trading-posts,  now  in 
ruins.  They  were  erected  years  ago  when  the  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
tnq[>pers  of  the  west  was  of  fiur  greater  importance  than  at  present  The 
prices  at  which  goods  were  sold  in  the  by-gone  days  of  trapper  history  would 
satisfy  the  most  profit-loving  of  this  money-making  age.  The  trapper  who 
had  labored  and  suffered  to  procure  peltries,  betook  himself  to  the  fort  when- 
ever the  size  of  his  '  pile '  warranted  a  visit  Here  he  bartered  the  furs  for 
coffee,  sugar  or  flour,  paying  one  dollar  for  a  pint  of  each,  for  rum  four  dollars 
a  pint,  and  tobacco  one  dollar  a  plug.  The  trader  had  also  *  a  boot  on  the  other 
leg,*  for  he  sold  the  furs  in  the  St  Louis  market  at  a  small  advance  on  first  cost 
Beaver  which  he  had  bought  at  three  dollars  per  pound,  and  paid  for  in  goods 
at  the  above  *orful'  rates,  brought  twelve  dollars  in  hard  cash.  No  wonder 
that  traders  were  able  to  make  their  fortunes  in  a  short  time.  Some  of  these 
wilderness  forts  were  splendidly  arranged.  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  had  its  principal  apartments  furnished  with  mirrors,  chairs 
and  so&s,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  upholsterer's  art  There  were  billiard- 
tables  from  the  hands  of  the  most  approved  makers,  with  a  player  expressly 
employed  to  amuse  visitors.  Tropical  fruits  of  every  variety,  and  all  the  adorn- 
ments of  a  metropolitan  board,  were  there  in  abundance.  But  now,  alas ! 
naught  marks  the  sight  of  the  '  Old  Fort,'  save  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins. 

Sixty  miles  below  Denver  is  the  ^big  bend  of  the  Platte,'  where  that  river 
sweeps  around,  changing  its  course  from  north  to  east  At  this  point  is  Cher- 
okee City,  a  newly-fledged  St  Louis.  By  reference  to  the  map  that  adorns  the 
stock  certificates  of  Cherokee,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  the  Pacific  Railroad 
passing  through  it,  is  environed  by  gold  mines,  and  other  beauties  of  nature ; 
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and  is,  in  &ct,  the  place  of  all  others  in  the  fiu:  west  If  you  inrest  in  this 
town,  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  make  jon  a  millionaire. 

As  the  road  by  the  Platte  is  much  longer  than  the  '  cut-off,*  we  will  take 
the  latter,  although  it  passes  away  finom  the  riyer,  and  has  but  little  grass  and 
water.  If  from  this  cause  we  should  lose  any  of  our  animals,  (supposing  we 
took  neither  the  speedy  nor  the  independent  mode  of  transit,)  you  will  be  likely 
to  consider  it  the  '  unkindest  cut-off  (of)  all.*  We  will  risk  it,  at  any  rate. 
But  pause  a  moment  —  do  you  see  that  little  cloud  on  the  horizon,  hanging 
there  without  change,  while  all  around  is  fast  fading  away  ?  It  is  no  cloud,  my 
friend,  but  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  distance.  After  our  long  journey 
oyer  this  treeless  prairie,  is  it  not  cheering  to  gaze  on  those  grand  old  cliffs, 
towering  in  majesty  abore  this  level  waste  ?  Watch  them  as  you  adyance,  and 
note  the  changes  that  come  oyer  the  picture.  Now  their  forms  rise  distinctly, 
and  you  can  no  longer  doubt  their  reality.  Their  corrugated  sides,  adown 
which  the  huge  ayalanche  has  held  its  course,  now  bursts  on  your  yiew.  The 
hazy,  deep-blue  mantle  which  enveloped  them  is  drawn  away,  and  they  now 
are  dotted  with  an  ashen  veil  thin  as  gossamer.  Those  first  in  yiew  are  dark 
with  the  forests  of  pine,  while  farther  on  the  white>clad  peaks  of  the  snowy 
range  stand  clear  and  sharp  against  the  western  sky.  To  the  north  Long*s 
Peak  rises  like  some  grim  mountain  sentinel,  thrusting  his  bold  outline  full 
into  yiew.  That  rounded  summit,  in  the  extreme  south,  rising  far  above  the 
surrounding  mountains,  is  Pike*s  P^kk,  the  cynosure  for  which  the  weary  eyes 
of  all  in  this  mighty  caravan  have  4o  long  been  watching.  We  will  yet  stand 
on  its  highest  cliff,  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the  picture  there  spread  before  us. 
Now,  however,  we  are  on  our  way  to  Denver,  more  of  the  Peak  hereafter. 

As  we  ascend  this  ridge,  cast  your  eyes  down  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  and 
tell  me  what  you  behold.  There,  sure  enough,  is  Denver,  stretched  for  a  mile 
or  more  along  the  river.  Its  motley  group  of  brick,  frame  and  log-houses  is  a 
welcome  sight  after  our  wilderness  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles.  That  line 
of  timber  stretchmg  from  our  left  down  to  the  centre  of  the  town  skirts  the 
banks  of  Cherry  Creek,  at  whose  emixmehure  the  first  gold  in  the  Pikers  Peak 
region  was  discovered.  Those  white  dots  along  its  margin  are  the  tents  of 
emigrants  like  ourselves,  who  have  reached  their  journey's  end,  and  are  now 
resting  from  their  fiitigues.  *  How  far  is  it  from  Denver  to  the  Mountuns?' 
*  A  mile  or  two,*  you  may  answer ;  but  if  some  day  you  attempt  it,  you  will 
find  it  at  least  twelve  miles,  and  those  liberal  measure.  It  takes  some  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  deception  of  this  wonderfully  clear  atmosphere. 
Yonder  is  a  flag  floating  from  a  staff  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  near  it  you 
can  discern  the  outline  of  a  huge  warehouse.  We  will  quicken  our  pace,  and 
halt  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  door  of  some  friendly  hotel.  But  pause !  before 
we  enter  the  city  of  the  living,  let  us  glance  at  the  dty  of  the  dead.  Even  this 
young  metropolis  has  its  cemetery,  and  here,  two  miles  from  the  busy  streets,  it 
is  located.  Nine-elevenths  of  those  lying  here  met  violent  deaths ;  the  re- 
volver and  the  bowie-knife  have  been  far  more  destructive  than  disease,  and 
here  are  their  victims.   No  puns  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  adorn  and  beautify 
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this  biuial-d^und ;  it  does  not  even  boast  an  inclosure.  Let  us  pass  on,  our 
business  is  not  with  the  dead  but  with  the  living. 

Almost  the  first  building  on  our  left  is  a  small  framo-house,  some  fourteen 
by  twenty  feet,  with  a  modest  little  kitchen  in  the  rear.  Six  Pikers  Peakers 
reside  here,  and  as  they  are  at  home  this  fine  morning,  and  we  happen  to  know 
one  of  them,  we  will  enter.  The  house  is  like  many  habitations  in  Pike's 
Peak ;  what  an  Easterner  would  call  a  mere  shell,  being  entirely  innocent  of 
lath  or  plaster.  Its  one  room  boasts  of  a  pine  table  which  serves  alike  for 
dining,  writing,  and  whist-playing  purposes.  One  of  the  occupants  indulges 
in  the  luxury  of  a  chair,  but  the  remainder  consider  it  an  unwarranted  ex- 
travagance, and  content  themselves  with  those  modest  articles  of  household 
economy  known  as  'three-legged  stools.'  That  bed  in  the  corner  nightly 
holds  a  pair  of  sleepers,  while  their  four  friends  take  their  rest  at  their  places 
of  business.  Yonder  mahogany  desk  in  the  opposite  corner,  once  adorned  an 
editorial  sanctum  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  in  Kansas.  That  shelf  holds 
a  diminutive  library ;  and  among  its  volumes  are  Webster's  Dictionary,  several 
books  of  travel,  Shakspeare's  Works,  and  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism.  A 
miscellaneous  array  of  reading  matter,  indeed  t 

While  we  are  glancing  around  the  room,  the  cook,  an  ebony-complexioned 
fcUow,  exulting  in  the  name  of  Sam,  enters  to  prepare  the  table  for  breakfast. 
Sam  is  a  bright,  active  fellow,  and  is  the  same  dafkey  who,  while  acting  as 
barber  in  Lecompton,  refused  to  shave  Governor  Medary  by  the  month,  be- 
cause, as  he  expressed  it:  'Kansas  Gub'ners  don't  stay  dere  month  out;  dey 
is  mighty  onsartin,  anyhow.'  With  care  Sam  spreads  the  cloth,  arrays  the 
crockery,  and  places  the  dishes  in  order.  The  four  outside  members  of  the 
famfly  having  entered,  we  will  postpone  our  hotel  visit,  and  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  take  our  morning  meal  with  theuL  All  are  seated  at  the  table,  and 
while  cooling  our  coffee  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  assemblage.  The  man  at 
the  head  has  been  a  miner  in  California,  a  stage-driver  in  Australia,  a  land 
speculator  in  Iowa,  and  is  now  a  merchant  in  Pike's  Peak.  That  youth  at  his 
right,  in  appearance  barely  eighteen,  has  been  two  voyages  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  individual  on  the  left  came  from  the  old  Bay  State  years  ago,  and 
has  pretty  well  rambled  over  the  indefinite  region  known  as  '  out  west ; '  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Kansas  wars,  spent  three  long  months  in  the  fiimous 
Lecompton  prison,  and  finally  escaped  with  a  few  scars  to  give  him  occasional 
remembrance  of  old  times.  That  bearded  fellow,  so  busy  with  his  coffee  and 
bee&teak,  is  a  traveller  of  twenty  years'  experience.  With  buffalo  and  polar 
bears,  elephants  and  Esquimaux,  Parisians  and  Tahitians,  corn-bread  and 
curry,  cava  and  cocktails,  he  is  equally  fiimiliar.  Engage  him  in  conversation 
at  some  leisure  time,'  and  you  will  find  him  interesting.  The  fifth  is  a  journal- 
ist who  has  taken  notes  among  Cincinnati  pork-dealers,  Kansas  fights,  Choc- 
taw fevers,  Arkansas  bowie-knives,  Missouri  lead-mines,  New-Mexican  hombres^ 
and  Pikers  Peak  miscellanies.  The  sixth,  and  last,  is  also  a  journalist,  whilom 
principal  of  a  flourishing  academy  in  the  Granite  State.  Though  but  a  few 
months  in  the  country,  he  is  as  good  a  Peaker  as  the  next  man,  and  says  life 
here  is  a  pleasant  change  from  its  quietly  civijped  condition  at  the  East  We 
have  briefly  described  each  one  of  the  semi-dozen,  and  if  you  look  around  you, 
yon  win  find  that  every  collection  of  the  same  number  of  individuals  contains 
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nearly  as  misoellaneous  an  assortment  as  the  preceding.  And  noir,  bidding 
our  friends  good  morning,  we  will  saunter  down-town.  < 
Denver  is  situated  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  on  the  prairie  which  has  here  a  gentle 
slope  toward  the  river,  except  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  valley  and  the 
plain  above,  where  the  ascent  is  quite  sharps  The  soil  is  gravelly  and  of  a 
peculiar  character,  that  makes  the  streets  always  excellent  There  is  too 
much  gravel  to  allow  the  soil  to  adhere  to  one*s  feet,  and  enough  finer  earth  to 
make  the  roads  *  tread'  well  Nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  pav- 
ing this  city  of  the  west.  Occasionally  the  wind  raises  a  cloud  of  dust,  but 
it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  same  in  Eastern  Kansas  or  Western 
Missouri. 

In  one  respect  Denver  differs  from  Washington ;  the  latter  is  a  city  of 
magnificent  distances,  the  former  one  of  magnificent  expectations.  Denver 
was  originally  laid  out  to  contain  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  an  area 
sufficient  for  its  growth  in  a  long  time.  Its  western  boundary  was  the 
famous  Cherry  Greek.  But  very  soon  some  enterprising  gentlemen  laid  out 
the  town  of  Aururia  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  stream,  containing  just  as 
much  of  the  earth's  surface  as  its  older  rival.  A  few  weeks  afterward  the 
town  of  Highland,  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  and  separated  from 
Denver  only  by  that  river,  saw  the  day.  That  also  contuned  the  same 
amount  of  land  as  Denver.  Recently  the  three  have  been  united  under  one 
management,  and  are  known  as  the  city  of  Denver.  The  grand  consolidated 
city  has,  therefore,  an  area  of  six  square  miles,  beside  numerous  additions 
that  have  been  made  by  enthusiastic  speculators.  The  landed  property  has 
not  been  held  in  peace  and  quietness.  On  two  or  three  occasions  portions  of 
the  town  have  been  *  jumped '  or  forcibly  seized,  by  men  who  were  desirous  of 
owning  without  the  formality  and  inconvenience  of  buying.  This  jumping  led 
to  collisions  between  the  authorities  and  the  jumpers,  and  in  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes,  the  rifie  and  the  revolver  acted  as  judge  and  jury.  The  holders 
of  land  have  as  yet  no  title,  as  the  country  still  belongs  to  the  Indians ;  but  it 
is  hoped  the  aboriginal  claim  will  soon  be  extinguished,  and  in  that  case  the 
squatter  principle  of  '  first  to  occupy '  will  be  good.  Larimer,  Blake,  Ferry, 
and  F,  are  the  principal  business  streets.  The  first,  named  after  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  boasts  of  several  brick  and  a  goodly  number  of  frame  buildings, 
occupied  by  merchants,  mechanics,  groggery-keepers  and  land-speculators. 
Parallel  with  it  is  Blake-street,  its  name  perpetuating  that  of  an  enterprising 
youth  from  the  Bay  State.  Here  are  the  same  classes  of  buildings  as  on  Lari- 
mer-street, but  they  are  far  more  numerous.  The  latter  is  comparatively  quiet, 
while  Blake-street  is  ordinarily  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion.  At  mid-day 
one  sees  there  freight  and  emigrant-wagons,  ambulances,  horsemen,  footmen, 
loose  cattle,  Indians,  'greasers,'  dogs,  hogs,  gamblers  and  auctioneers,  aO 
mitagled  together  in  most  admired  disorder.  Above  the  din  of  the  crowd  are 
heard  the  mellifluous  tones  of  the  last-named  gentry  crying  their  wares. 
Until  the  enforcement  of  a  latf  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  practice  of  their 
vocation  in  the  streets,  gamblers  were  accustomed  to  gather  on  the  side-walks 
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and  *•  take  in '  the  verdant,  ones.  '  Who  bets  on  the  ace  of  dubs ;  the  ace  of 
clubs,  gentlemen,  is  the  winning  card.  The  ace,  the  ace ;  whoever  turns  the 
ace  wins  the  twenty  dollars.*  Such  is  the  style  in  which  they  oeurt  the  fickle 
goddess.  They  have  also  a  harmless  little  game  wherein  a  strap  is  rolled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present  three  loops,  and  the  bystander  is  at  liberty  to  bet  his 
money  and  put  a  small  stick  in  the  loop  that  he  thinks  will  catch  when  the 
strap  is  unrolled.  The  beauty  of  the  operation  is,  that  not  one  of  the  loops  will 
catch,  and  the  better  is  sure  to  be  the  loser.  With  such  and  similar  amusements 
do  the  sporting  gentry  of  Denver  while  away  their  time. 

^Before  the  United  States  mail  reached  this  city,  all  the  letters  to  Pike's 
Peak  were  brought  by  the  Overland  Express  Company,  and  in  June  or  July 
last  a  double  line  of  men,  reaching  oftentimes  nearly  to  the  comer  of  the  next 
block,  could  be  seen  on  the  arrival  of  each  tri-weekly  coach.  As  many  as 
twelve  thousands  letters  have  been  received  at  this  office  in  a  single  week. 
The  manager  of  the  postal  department  was  once  post-master  of  Sacramento,  and 
has  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  two  or  three  cities  of  the  East.  He  is  famous 
for  his  memory  of  names  and  faces,  a  quality  quite  essential  for  a  good  post 
official.  The  coaches  for  St  Joseph  start  from  this  office,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  hear  the  parting  words  to  those  bound  States-ward 

*  Good-by,  old  fel.    Have  you  got  whiskey  enough  ? ' 

'  I  say.  Jack,  you  'd  better  crop  your  bar  before  you  get  to  Cottonwood. 
The  Injens  thar  jest  love  a  scalp  like  youm.* 

*'  Tell  Dave's  wife  that  he  *s  married  to  a  squaw,  and  she  need  n't  come 
out.' 

The  superintendent  hands  up  the  way-bill ;  the  passengers  reach  from  the 
coach  and  give  a  final  hand-shake,  take  a  parting  drink  to  good  luck,  the  whip 
cracks,  and  off  go  the  muleff  on  their  way  to  the  rising  sun.  On  the  arrival  of 
each  coach  from  the  States,  a  crowd  gathers  to  witness  the  debarkation  of  pas- 
sei^ers  and  the  unloading  of  express  matter.  In  fact,  one  of  the  standard 
amusements  of  Denver  is  a  visit  to  the  express-offices  on  the  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  the  coaches. 

In  speaidng  of  this  branch  of  business,  the  office  of  Hinckley  and  Company 
on  the  same  street  should  not  be  forgotten.  They  have  lines  to  the  States,  to 
all  the  mining  districts  in  the  mountains,  to  Colorado  and  Canon  Cities  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  to  Taos  and  other  parts  of  New-Mexico.  Wherever  there 
are  people  enough  to  make  it  desirable,  Hinckley  and  Company  are  sure  to  es- 
tablish an  express.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September  of 
the  year  1860,  this  company  transported  sixty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  letters  between  Denver  and  the  mining  region  alone.  From  this  office 
a  coach  starts  weekly  for  St  Joseph  via  Fort  Kearney  and  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Stage  Company,  a  gigantic  concern  that  has 
its  lines  throughout  nearly  all  the  great  West.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the 
service  on  the  Denver  and  St  Joseph  route  a  tri-weekly  one.  A  short  distance 
from  the  express  office  is  the  mint  and  banking-house  of  Clark,  Gruber  and 
Company.  The  only  money  coined  in  Pike's  Peak  is  from  this  establishment 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  press,  among  whom  the  author  was  physically  con- 
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spicuoos,  witnessed  the  first  coinage  of  Rocky  Mountain  gold  in  the  basement 
of  that  three-story  brick.  Well  does  he  remember  with  what  politeness  Clark 
produced  a  bottle,  labelled  ^Old  Bourbon,'  and  with  what  eagerness  the  press 
(present  company  excepted)  expressed  its  contents.  He  has  in  mind  the 
gravity  with  which  a  youthful  journalist  propounded  the  following : 
*  Why  are  we  now  unlike  our  friends  at  the  East  ? ' 

No  one  in  his  auditory  could  tell,  and  after  a  due  pause  the  young  man 
gasped  faintly : 

*■  Because,  while  they  take  mint  in  their  whiskey,  we  take  our  whiskey  in 
the  mint' 

He  survived,  and  is  now  doing  welL 

This  firm  has  already  coined  upward  of  a  half-million  dollars,  and  sent  to 
the  East  large  amounts  in  gold-dust  Their  coin  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, obviating  as  it  does  the  necessity  of  weighing  gold-dust  in  commercial 
transactions.  Those  who  do  not  i^preciate  the  convenience  of  coined  money 
should  live  a  year  in  a  country  where  unwrought  gold  is  the  circulating 
medium. 

The  crowds  in  this  street,  like  all  gatherings  in  a  new  country,  are  of  a  motley 
character.  We  will  pass  the  ^  great  unwashed  *  without  notice,  and  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  that  mulatto-visaged  man  arrayed  in  a  rough  suit,  and  with  feet  covered 
with  moccasins.  He  is  portentously  known  as  Captain  Beckwourth.  A  few  years 
ago  he  published  a  book  giving  an  account  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  his  life, 
and  especially  of  nine  years  during  which  he  was  head  chief  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians. Engage  him  in  conversation,  and  you  will  find  him  ready  to  launch 
upon  his  favorite  topic  and  recount  marvellous  stories  of  his  past  career.  He 
tells  us  he  was  the  happy  husband  of  eight  dusky  wives  when  he  was  *big  In- 
jin '  in  the  Crow  nation.  *  He  has  lately  taken  to  his  bosom  a  ninth  bride,  and 
the  charming  couple  are  enjoying  the  saccharine  period,  yclept  *•  the  honey- 
moon,'  in  a  small  cabin  about  three  miles  above  Denver.  That  tall,  fine-look- 
ing  man,  with  a  form  like  Adonis,  is  an  ex-fillibuster.  He  served  in  Nicaragua 
under  the  *  grey-eyed  man  of  destiny ; '  was  a  prisoner  of  state  in  Mexico, 
and  worked  for  a  year  on  the  roads  of  that  land  of  aguardiente  and  frijoles. 
He  has  been  in  numerous  fights  on  the  frontier,  bears  the  scars  of  a  dozen 
wounds  inflicted  by  sword  and  bullet,  and  is  yet  good  for  a  dozen  more.  That 
smooth-fiiced  and  smiling  personage  by  his  side  has  likewise  been  a  fillibuster. 
He  visited  Central  America  at  the  time  of  Walker's  first  expedition,  and  in  the 
haste  of  his  departure  left  behind  a  splendid  law  library.  He  is  now  editing  a 
Pike's  Peak  newspaper,  is  also  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  That  slender-framed 
and  modest-appearing  man  who  shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  is  one  of 
whom  you  have  often  heard,  but  whose  name  it  will  be  diflBicult  for  you  to 
guess.  Tou  might  take  him  for  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  at  first  glance,  but 
there  is  something  in  his  features  indicative  of  character.  He  is  none  other 
than  Kit  Carson,  the  famous  mountaineer,  around  whose  name  so  much  of 
romance  is  clinging.  He  resides  in  Taos,  New-Mexico,  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Denver ;  and  is  here  merely  on  a  visit  That  personage  behind  the  small 
bar  facing  the  street,  and  engaged  alternately  in  selling  whiskey  and  dealing 
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monte,  was  once  professor  in  an  Eastern  college,  and  afterward  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  Western  New-York.  Near  him  is  the  stand  of  a  former  Kansas 
deacon,  now  a  dealer  in  whiskey  and  other  like  commodities.  But  notice  that 
slight  finune  and  womanly  &ce,  from  which  a  huge  dgar  protrudes.  John 
Phoenix,  when  in  chai^  of  the  SanrDiego  Herald^  advertised  for  a  small  boy  to 
work  about  the  office,  and  added  as  postscript :  *  No  young  woman  in  disguise 
need  apply.'  This  would  seem  a  superfluous  appendage  to  a  public  notice,  but 
it  would  be  necessary  in  Pike's  Peak,  for  *  female  women'  in  male  attire  are  oc- 
casionally seen ;  and  the  specimen  now  under  contemplation  is  ^  one  of  'em.' 
Lastly  comes  a  'greaser'  or  New-Mexican  nrftive,  clad  in  the  wmbrero  and  9e- 
rape  of  his  region,  with  a  pair  of  enormous  spurs  attached  to  his  heels  and 
jingling  at  every  step.  He  would  not  be  seriously  injured  if  held  under  a 
pump  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour. 

Denver  Hall,  a  notorious  gaming  and.  drinking-saloon,  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  a  building  some  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  and  its  single  apart- 
ment is  nightly  thronged  by  an  eager  multitude.  Around  the  hall  are  ranged 
tables,  behind  which  are  seated  professors  of '  the  art  of  making  money  by  easy 
process.'  Grouped  around  these  tables  are  those  who  trust  their  fortunes  on 
the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  revolving  of  a  wheel,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
countenances  of  the  betters  as  the  games  go  on.  A  band  of  music  occupies  an 
elevated  position,  and  the  bar  on  the  left-hand  comer  has  a  most  liberal  prac- 
tice. The  air  is  vitiated  with  tobacco-smoke  and  the  odor  of  bad  whiskey. 
Oaths  and  ribald  songs  and  jests  are  heard,  and  a  fight  is  looked  upon  as  an 
occurrence  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  In  addition  to  the  above  disagreeables, 
the  fi^uenters  of  the  place  have  a  way  when  drunk  of  letting  off  revolvers, 
son^eflmes  selecting  a  mark,  and  at  others  making  only  a  geheral  and  miscel- 
laneous shot  To  a  nervous  and  quietly-disposed  individual  these  non-particu- 
larized bullets  are  not  at  all  agreeable,  and  he  is  glad  to  get  out  of  their  range 
as  speedily  as  possibte. 

The  drama  is  not  unknown  in  Denver.  A  theatre  is  in  nightly  operation  in 
a  hall  on  Larimer-street,  where  tragedies  and  comedies  are  enacted,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  two  or  three  hundred  that  compose  the  audience.  In  constant  at- 
tendance, and  occasionally  on  the  stage,  can  be  seen  the  famous  '  wheel-barrow 
man,'  a  plucky  printer,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  times,  trundling 
a  fine  specimen  of  an  '  Irishman's  coach '  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City.  With 
him  usually  appears  a  sedate  foreigner,  known  as  Count  Murat,  who  asserts 
with  great  vehemence  that  he  is  nephew  to  the  King  of  Italy.  How  are  the 
mighty  &llen  t  The  audience  that  assembles  there  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  sterner  sex.  It  is  rude  and  boisterous,  and  gives  vent  to  its  feelings  in  a 
most  demonstrative  manner,  but  the  visitor  will  seldom  hear  expressions  abso- 
lutely coarse  and  indecorous.  One  dollar  is  the  price  of  admission  to  this 
temple  of  Thespis. 

The  architecture  of  Denver  is  exceedingly  varied.  The  most  modest  habita- 
tion that  met  my  gaze  during  numerous  perambulations  through  the  consoli- 
dated city,  was  a  wagon-body  removed  from  the  wheels,  and  furnished  with  a 
stove  and  other  house-keeping  comforts.  In  this  snug  domicile  lived  a  Missouri 
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natiTO  with  his  wife  and  three  children.  One  degree  fthoye  this  is  the  tent  of 
canTfts  which  has  senred  for  shelter  on  the  plains,  and  is  now  used  as  a  local 
habitation.  Next  is  a  small  frame  or  log  basement,  some  four  or  six  feet  in 
height,  with  an  upper  part,  or  roof^  of  canvas  —  a  style  of  architecture  quite 
popular  with  the  keepers  of  one-horse  groggeries.  Better  than  this  is  the  log- 
cabin,  with  a  floor  of  mother  earth :  a  roof  of  poles,  coTered  with  dirt ;  a  rude 
chimney,  composed  of  sticks,  stones  and  mud,  but  with  no  mode  of  lighting 
the  domestic  retreat,  save  through  the  opened  door.  The  early  settlers  con- 
sidered such  accommodations  quite  palatial.  Then  come  frame-buildings  of  all 
grades  and  descriptions,  and  last*on  the  upward  scale  are  the  fine  three-story 
brick  warehouses  that  adorn  the  principal  business  streets.  Stone  has  not  yet 
come  into  use  as  a  building  material  Nowhere,  in  a  city  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, can  be  shown  such  a  diversity  of  architectural  taste  as  in  Denver. 

A  two-story  frame  building  in  the  middle  of  Cherry  Creek  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  mythical  stream,  being  destitute  of  water)  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  It  faces  in  no  particular  direction,  and  its  comers  are  of  the  geometri- 
cal order  of  angles  known  as  acute  and  obtuse.  It  is  the  place  whence  ema- 
nates the  Boehy  Mountain  Nctes^  as  a  huge  sign  on  the  roof  proclaims.  The 
senior  editor  will  tell  you  that  his  ofSce  was  thus  oddly  shaped  to  ward  off  the 
force  of  the  severe  winds,  but  the  Recorder's  books  show  that  the  lot  on  which 
the  building  is  located  is  of  just  such  shape  as  the  domicile  indicates.  In  the 
spring  of  1869,  before  the  country  had  become  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Pikers 
Peak,  a  press  and  printing  materials  were  started  from  Omaha  for  these  western 
gold-fields.  Arriving  in  the  month  of  March,  the  owners  went  immediately  at 
work,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  appeared  the  initial  number  of  the  Boehy 
Mountain  News,  It  is  now  by  far  the  best  daily  and  the  most  attjractive 
weekly  newspaper  west  of  St  Louis.  Its  editors  are  human  curiosities,*  and 
worthy  of  niches  at  Bamum's.  The  senior  was  '  raised  *  in  Ohio.  He  has  been 
a  pioneer  settler  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Pikers  Peak ;  has  acted  as 
Government  surveyor  in  all  those  territories,  excepting  the  last ;  has  been  four 
times  over  the  plains ;  was  once  shot  and  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  to 
quell  a  riot ;  and  on  numerous  occasions  has  listened  to  the  pleasing  whistle  of 
a  bullet  in  dose  proximity  to  his  head.  *  Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ' 
he  can  relate  without  number.  The  junior,  an  ardent  admirer  of  a  huge  meer- 
shaum,  is  by  birth  a  New-Torker.  He  has  published  papers  in  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Melbourne,  New-Zealand,  Peru  and  California.  Australia  and  adjacent  lands, 
many  isles  of  the  Pacific,  South-America,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
have  received  the  impress  of  his  restless  foot,  and  where  next  he  may  turn  up, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  A  novelist  might  make  a  fine  two-volume  romance 
from  the  history  of  these  two  men.  If  he  had,  in  addition,  the  career  of  each 
of  the  workmen  in  the  composing  and  press-rooms — no  less  than  four  of  whom 
have  been  editors  of  daily  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  —  the  *  Scottish 
Chiefs  *  would  be  a  mere  nothing. 

Journalism  at  Pikers  Peak,  like  the  course  of  true  love,  does  not  run  smooth. 
Repeated  shots  have  been  fired  at  the  News  office  by  indignant  *  roughs ; '  the 
editors  have  been  assaulted  at  various  times,  and  on  a  few  occasions  their  lives 
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hsYe  been  in  great  jeopardy.  In  July  last,  as  the  senior  editor  was  quietly 
seated  in  his  sanctum,  several  rufBans  entered,  and  two  of  them  presenting 
cocked  reyolrers  at  his  head,  requested  him  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  with  them 
to  a  gambling-saloon  a  few  squares  distant  As  their  invitation  was  premngy 
he  accepted  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  designated.  He  was  saved  from  being 
there  shot  down  only  by  a  stratagem  of  the  saloon-keeper.  Every  few  weeks  a 
thi%at  of  cleaning  out  the  News  office  is  made  by  its  enemies,  and  the  whole 
corps,  from  the  '  devil  *  upward,  is  prepared  to  resist  such  a  purifying  process. 
The  sanctum  abounds  in  guns  and  revolvers,  always  at  hand ;  and  in  squally 
times  each  man  in  the  composing-room  has  a  *■  six-shooter  *  by  the  side  of  his 
copy.  The  foreman  sports  a  huge  *"  navy '  at  his  belt,  and  the  roller-boy  is 
ready  to  support  the  honor  of  the  establishment  with  the  weapon  of  his  branch 
of  trade.    Pleasant  business,  publishing  newspapers  at  Pike's  Peak  I 

Law  is  not  by  any  means  unknown  in  Denver.  The  gentlemen  of  the  green 
bag  are  quite  numerous — more  numerous,  in  fact,  than  learned,  though  there 
are  a  few  men  of  ability  among  them.  The  territory  being  as  yet  unorganized, 
there  is  no  regular  and  acknowledged  system  of  laws.  The  various  Solons  of 
this  embryonic  Athens  uphold  different  modes  of  dealing  out  justice,  as  their 
fancies  or  their  educations  impel  them.  Some  are  in  fiivor  of  the  United  States 
laws,  and  others  are  clamorous  for  those  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas ;  some  de- 
sire the  enforcement  of  the  ordinances  of  the  '  people  of  Denver,'  and  others  see 
great  poetic  beauty  in  the  code  the  Provisional  Government ;  a  few  of  the 
legal  practitioners  desire  a  general  and  miscellaneous  combination  of  the  four. 
The  *  Proyisional  Government  of  Jefferson '  had  its  origin  during  the  babyhood 
of  the  Territory.  At  that  time  the  fossilized  political  loafers  who  had  wandered 
from  various  parts  of  the  States  to'  Pike's  Peak,  set  about  putting  in  order  the 
confused  elements  found  there.  Conventions  were  held,  elections  instituted, 
l^islatures  convened,  and  laws  passed.  Thus  sprung  into  existence  the  fa- 
mous Provisional  Government,  in  which  nearly  all  the  officers  were  self-elected 
and  also  self-paid.  A  few  men  of  respectability  among  them  give  a  little 
vitality  to  the  institution,  but  the  majority  bear  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
Bowery  boy  or  the  steam-boat  deck-hand  to  figure  to  advantage  in  high  posi- 
tion. A  court  under  this  government  is  a  decided  curiosity.  In  one  that  I 
entered  not  long  since,  the  judge  occupied  the  highest  seat  in  the  tribunal,  deal- 
ing out  justice  to  the  litigious.  A  pair  of  dilapidated  pants  covered  his  nether 
extremities,  and  outside  their  terminations  was  a  pair  of  huge  stogy  boots. 
Covering  his  shoulders  was  a  shirt  that  for  a  long  time  had  not  seen  a  washer- 
woman ;  and  around  his  waist  a  belt,  holding  full  in  view  an  enormous  bowie- 
knife  and  a  navy  revolver.  Out  of  his  rosy  face  apd  unkept  beard  protruded  a 
common  clay  pipe,  from  which  the  smoke  of  vile  tobacco  rose  like  incense,  and 
adown  his  chin  two  rivulets  of  amber-colored  saliva  held  their  meandering  way. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  sat  on  the  stove,  (it  was  warm  weather,)  and  the  op- 
posing counsel  was  ensconced  on  a  huge  billet  of  wood.  In  corresponding  free- 
dom from  the  conventionalities  of  fashionable  life  were  the  jury,  litigants  and 
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spectators.  At  least  one-half  of  those  present  were  solacing  their  cai^  with 
the  smoke  of 

'  Sdbumi  tobacco,  which  from  east  to  west, 
Cbeen  the  tar's  labor  and  the  Turkman's  rest.' 

Murderers  are  generally  tried  by  a  '  People's  Court,'  or  in  other  words,  by 
the  celebrated  Judge  Lynch.  Every  thing  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness to  the  accused,  and  he  is  allowed  all  that  he  would  receive  in  a  r^lar 
court  at  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  the  benefit  of  technicalities.  After  the 
sentence  has  been  given,  it  is  brought  before  the  people  present  in  the  following 
manner: 

'  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Judge,  with  regard  to  the  prisoner  now  before 
you,  be  carried  out  ?   All  in  favor  will  answer  *  Ay.* 
*Ay.' 

'  Those  opposed  will  answer,  *  No.' 
*No.' 

It  is  seldom  that  the  response  of  the  people  is  not  in  the  a£Brmative. 

The  first  acco.unt  of  gold  in  this  region  that  ever  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  appeared  in  a  Boston  journal  in  the  spring  of  1858.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  many  residents  of  the  towns  along  the  Missouri  river  started  for  the 
auriferous  land.  *  Cities '  in  abundance  were  laid  out,  the  most  of  which  still 
remain  in  statu  qm.  But  little  else  was  done  farther  than  to  ascertain  that  gold 
really  existed  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  In  1869  a  large  emigration,  principally 
from  the  Western  States,  passed  over  the  plains,  the  most  of  which  *  stam- 
peded' soon  after  its  arrival.  In  1860,  the  number  of  those  who  arrived  in  the 
mining  region  was  not  fiir  from  seventy-five  thousand,  and  it  was  composed  of 
a  much  better  class  than  those  who  made  the  hegira  of  the  previous  year. 
Rich  placers  were  opened  and  worked,  quartz-mills  set  in  successful  operation, 
explorations  made,  proving  the  existence  of  gold  in  all  the  country  between  Fort 
Laramie  and  £1  Paso,  the  soil  cultivated  and  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  every  thing  promised  the  rapid  development  of  the  land  beyond  the  plains. 
Now  the  canons  and  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  alive  with  men  toiling 
to  move  from  its  resting-place  the  glittering  metal  which  charms  alike  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  eye.  The  steam-whistle  and  the  mill-stamp  awake  the 
echoes  where  but  lately  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  scream  of  the  panther 
were  the  only  sounds.  An  enormous  influx  of  the  hard-handed  sons  of  toil  is 
pouring  in  the  present  year,  and  very  soon  Pike's  Peak  will  bear  no  mean  com- 
parison with  California  and  the  other  gold  countries  of  the  world. 


THE   STARS   AND  STRIPES. 

Brothers  I  wave  high  our  banner  proud. 
With  blood  of  patriots  crimsoned  gory : 

The  stars  that  gem  its  azure  cloud 
Are  souls  of  heroes,  set  in  glory. 
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MORNING. 

BT    P.    P.  RBSO. 

All  hushed  and  still,  tho  voiceless  air 

Is  sleeping  in  the  vale ; 
The  morning  rises  fresh  and  fair, 
Like  a  veiled  nun  from  holy  prayer, 
And  her  dewy  light  is  pale. 

Aurora  now,  in  rohes  of  red 

And  chariot  of  fire, 
Arises  from  her  azure  hcd, 
With  urn  of  flame  by  Pb(ebus  fed. 

And  lights  the  gloomy  pyre ; 

And  marching  up  the  starry  dome, 

Out-blooms  each  starry  ray  ; 
Proclaiming  from  her  mystic  tome, 
The  glorious  god  of  day  has  come 
To  chase  the  gloom  away. 

Tho  blushes  on  her  brow  of  light. 

The  crimson  of  her  crest, 
That  lights  the  interlunar  night, 
Are  melting  to  a  pearly  white 
Adown  tho  distant  west. 

The  summer  sun,  in  mellow  hues, 
The  landscape  now  is  steeping ; 
The  fleet  Aurora  still  pursues. 
While  kissing  up  the  crystal  dews 
Tho  night  flowers  have  been  weeping. 

The  merry  lark,  with  song  of  praise, 

Has  scaled  the  misty  wall, 
And  laves  her  in  the  genial  rays, 
And  sings  her  merry  matin  lays. 
Above  its  floating  pall ; 

All  nature  smiling  ushers  in, 

From  mid-nighfs  silent  sadness. 
The  purple  Mom  with  sandals  green, 
The  summer  mom  so  fair  and  sheen, 
With  notes  of  joy  and  gladness. 
VOL.  LVIII.  9 
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DOCTOR  BROWN, 

AND     HOW     HE     DROWNED     HIS  CAREB. 

BT     J.      X.  BRTAMT. 

It  is  common,  in  Chicago,  for  young  business  men  to  furnish  and  occupy 
private  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  some  large  building,  such  as  a  bank  or 
store.  This  arrangement  is  pleasant — too  pleasant,  I  may  say,  for  it  gives  a 
sort  of  fatal  facility  and  fictitious  felicity  to  bachelor-hood ;  and,  indeed,  mar- 
ried men  have  been  known  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  this  mode  of  life  more  than 
suited  the  wishes  of  their  amiable  spouse.^*,  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
screw  up  their  courage  to  come  *  out  west.  *  (In  my  own  private  opinion,  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  men  quite  free  from  domestic  cares  and  interests,  are  apt  to 
grow  sentimental,  not  being  momently  pulled  down  to  inevitable  realities,  like 
family  men.) 

In  such  a  bachelor's  hall  lived  the  young  Doctor  and  I ;  and  unto  us  came, 
adventitiously,  I  declare,  Jack,  an  estray,  who  would  be  the  hero  of  this  tale, 
except  that  he  has  two  more  legs  than  it  is  fashionable  to  allow  to  the  heroes 
of  tales — and  besides,  he  has  a  caudal  appendage  of  his  own.  We  first  thought 
of  calling  him  Cortex,  on  account  of  his  bark,  and  also  of  his  great  swimming 
powers.  But  we  agreed  that  would  be  too  professional  So,  after  mature  re- 
flection, we  fixed  upon  *  Ejaculation  *  for  his  Sunday-go-to-meeting  name,  his 
name  to  be  lectured  and  punished  by,  and  'Jack '  for  short  It  was  funny  to 
see  the  deprecatory  depression  which  came  over  Jack's  ears  and  tail  when 
called  by  his  whole,  formal,  many-syllablcd  cognomen.  It  was,  to  him,  the 
shadow  of  *  coming  events. '  I  tried  hard  to  win  Jack's  affections,  but  he  ob- 
stinately preferred  the  Doctor,  who  took  little  notice  of  him.  He  would  much 
rather  follow  him,  who  drove  him  back,  than  me,  who  called  him.    So  in  the 

pursuit  of  happiness  but  we  have  no  time  to  moralize.    Suffice  it  to  say, 

Jack  became  the  Doctor's  unprized  and  undisputed  property. 

As  soon  as  Jack  was  made  to  understand  that  the  Doctor's  piano-playing 
was  not  meant  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  (Jack's)  voice,  we  got  on 
admirably  together.  We  had  to  shut  him,  and  his  noisy  sympathies,  up  in 
another  room,  when  the  accident  cases  came,  and  they  were  not  few,  for  our 
rooms  fronted  on  Lake  street,  the  Broadway  of  Chicago.  His  green  P's  the 
Doctor  used  to  call  these  cases;  Prime  Professional  Practice  and  Precious 
Poor  Pay,  falling,  as  such  opportunities  do,  mostly  to  the  lot  of  good-natured 
men  or  beginners. 

I  liked  nothing  better  than  to  assist  at  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  when 
needed ;  (and  my  thoughts,  I  find,  have  taken  something  of  a  medical  or  sur- 
gical turn  ever  since.)  But  the  case  that  I  watched  with  the  greatest  interest 
was  one  wherein  the  yonng  Doctor  himself  was  the  patient,  as  well,  as  the 
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physidin;  ind  the  coyness  of  a  certain  young  lady;  the  wheel  that  had 
run  orer  him.  The  ahnosi  romantic  openness  of  Brown^s  character,  made  it 
easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  lore-affair.  When  in  good  spirits,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  idol  &Tored  him,  and  as  if  all  his  fears  were  cowardly  and  fool- 
ish ;  her  coyness  heing  only  the  natural  maiden  modesty,  without  which  she 
would  be  a  vastly  less  charming  girl  than  she  was.  An  extra  cup  of  coffee,  or 
a  good  segar,  would  put  this  rose-colored  aspect  on  his  affiurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  hard  work,  and  its  consequent  cool  reflection,  would  make  him  feel  that 
his  hopes  were  a  vain  chimera,  and  his  fears  a  grim  reality. 

Our  story  opens  at  the  time  when  Miss  Evans  refused  Doctor  Brown.  She 
did  not  do  it  in  words,  but  it  was  just  as  effectual  as  if  she  had  used  the  whole 
armory  of  phrases  that  girls  are  said  to  keep  ready  for  such  occasions  —  sen- 
tences that  fall  as  cold  on  men^s  hearts  as  water  on  the  faces  of  the  drowning. 
Miss  Evans  had  never  in  her  life  had  occasion  to  use  those  deadly  phrases,  for 
she  was  never  a  flirt,  and  her  admirers  were  never  fools ;  and  without  a  flirt  on 
one  side,  or  a  fool  on  the  other,  there  should  never  be  a  rejection  in  words. 
So,  when  the  mitten  she  was  quietly  knitting  for  the  Doctor  became  too  plainly 
evident  for  even  the  eyes  of  love  to  remain  blind  to  it,  and  his  common-sense 
told  him  he  could  have  it  for  the  asking,  he  wisely  concluded  not  to  ask  for  it 
Whereupon  we  may  suppose  that  Time  ravelled  it  all  out  again,  and  that  the 
yam  from  this  ravelling  is  the  yarn  I  am  now  spinning  over. 

*  Angina  Feetoru^^  groaned  the  poor  fellow,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to 
what  ailed  him.  I  had  only  asked,  because  not  to  do  so  would  have  been  a 
confession  that  I  knew  already.  * 

His  beloved  piano  had  been  untouched  for  days.  Jack,  in  dim  conscious- 
ness that  something  was  wrong,  had  tried  in  vain  all  his  little  ways  of  -  attract- 
ing his  master's  attention*  And  there  lay  my  room-mate,  confidant,  and  friend, 
prone  and  face-hidden ;  his  hands  rigidly  clasped  above  his  head,  and  every 
movement  and  every  interval  of  quietude  showing  the  struggle  of  a  strong 
heart  with  a  great  grief.  'Anguish  of  the  breast,'  indeed  it  was,  albeit  not 
exactly  of  the  kind  to  which  the  Faculty  have  given  that  dreadful  name. 

The  world  gives  its  sympathy  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  has  little  left 
for  the  sufferings  of  strong  men.  And  "^yet,  perhaps,  the  stronger  and  nt^arcr 
perfection  the  organization,  mental  and  physical,  the  greater  the  capacity  for 
both  joy  and  pain.  The  kind  numbness  that  mother  Nature  provides  to  set  a 
limit  to  human  endurance,  comes  soon  to  deaden  the  pains  of  womanhood  and 
childhood,  (first  or  second,)  but  holds  aloof  long,  long,  in  the  case  of  the  strong 
man,  before  the  worm  dies  in  the  fire  unquenched.  But  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  will  never  be  changed  by  argument,  though  reasons  were  as  plenty  as 
bladcbenries ;  so  we  men  must  be  content  with  the  comforts  and  consolations 
that  belong  to  us,  and  not  go  begging  for  more.  If  our  ills  are  slow  to  go, 
they  are  also  slow  to  come.  The  loving  mother,  before  mentioned,  shields  and 
pads  over  our  hearts,  figuratively,  as  well  as  literally  speaking.  If  bodily 
pain,  or  mental  griefs,  came  on  with  all  their  poignancy  at  once,  who  could 
bear  it  ?  But  through  the  thick  ribs  of  sturdy  hope,  and  the  stout  pads  of 
vanity,  the  blows  only  reach  our  hearts  deadened  and  softened.    Once  in  a 
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while,  (but  rarely,  thank  God !)  the  stroke  comes  crashing  in,  through  ribs  and 
all,  and  then  the  sufferer  dies,  I  suppose.   I  never  knew  of  a  case. 

Our  hero*s  was  no  such  one,  at  any  rate.  Although  he  carefiilly  forbore  all 
particular  attentions,  he  hoped  against  hope,  for  a  time,  first,  that  he  might  be 
mistaken ;  then  that  Miss  Sara  might  change  her  mind,  though  he  knew  that 
would  be  a  miracle.  Then  sweet,  self-consolatory  yanity  offered  reasons  for  his 
failure.  Perhaps  she  was  already  in  lore  with  some  other  man.  Perhaps  her 
health  was  not  as  good  as  it  seemed.  Perhaps  some  one  had  slandered  him  to 
her.  It  was  not  till  days  and  weeks  had  passed,  that  he  came  to  the  wise  con- 
clusion, that  he  was  unsuccessful  simply  because  he  w^as  not  nearly  so  fine  a 
fellow  as  he  had  always  thought  himself,  and  quite  as  far  from  being  irresisti- 
ble as  the  rest  of  us. 

Touth,  health,  courage,  occupation,  and  elastic  spirits  reraus  wotmded  pride 
and  disappointed  love  —  the  result  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  The  struggle 
was  terrible  while  it  lasted,  for  the  same  manly  qualities  that  strengthened  one 
side,  strengthened  also  its  opposite.  My  friend  ate,  slept,  and  talked  little,  and 
smoked  much ;  and  so  looked  a  little  pale  and  thin.  But  it  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  Time  is  the  panacea,  which,  I  verily  believe,  will  cure  all  earthly 
ills,  provided  you  only  take  enough  of  it  Try  it  If  the  first  dose  does  not 
cure,  take  another  and  a  larger  one. 

The  Doctor  confessed  to  me  afterward,  that  he  had  another  prescription 
which  benefited  him  immensely.  He  was  called  to  attend  a  poor  fellow  with 
cancer  on  the  face.  A  hopeless  case  —  poverty — advancing  age — unavailing 
desire  for  strong  drink,  4ind  an  agonizing  disease  I  My  friend  assured  me  that 
shame  at  his  own  repininga,  when  he  had  not  one  of  these  horrors  to  complain 
of,  was  his  first  step  toward  reinstatement  in  good  sense  and  good  humor. 
Ho  took  his  dose  twice  a  day,  and  oftenor  if  he  found  it  necessary,  and  the 
poor  wretch  he  was  serving,  while  thus  disciplining  himself^  must  have  won- 
dered at  the  faithful,  kindly,  marvellous  attcntiveness  with  which  his  new  doc- 
tor smoothed  the  last  stages  of  his  journey  to  the  grave. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  despair  of  making  Brown^s  distress  touch- 
ing to  the  general  reader  as  it  was  to  me.  Tet  I  would  defy  any  one  to  see, 
unmoved,  the  way  the  poor  fellow  took  his  disappointment  to  heart.  Keenly, 
keenly,  was  he  cut  by  every  word  and  look,  whereby  the  innocent  destroyer  of 
his  peace  showed  her  joy  at  the  change  he  constrained  himself  to  make  in  his 
manner  —  from  lover-like  to  friend-like — more  keenly  than  he  would  have  been 
by  the  openest  disdain  she  could  have  expressed.  My  private  opinion  is,  that 
she  must  have  been  somewhat  to  blame,  thus  to  mislead  his  usually  sagadous 
mind.  But  if  I  had  thought  best  to  utter  this  suspicion  to  Brown,  I  should 
probably  have  been  sorry  for  it  In  fact,  the  most  discouraging  symptom  in 
his  process  of  recovery  was,  the  grave  respect  and  admiration  with  which  he 
always  spoke  of  Miss  Evans. 
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We  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  the  Doctor  really 
concluded  that  he  was  unmistakably  a  slighted  man ;  a  portentous  gloom  be- 
clouded his  face — even  his  drooping  moustache  seemed  to  partake  of  it  —  his 
hand  was  laid  mechanically  on  the  head  of  poor  Jack,  whose  soft,  brown  eyes 
looked  Tolumes  of  expostulatory  deprecation  of  his  master's  low  spirits. 

The  Doctor  looked  up,  our  eyes  met,  and  I  burst  into  an  incontroUablo 
laugh,  wherein  he  deigned,  albeit  somewhat  ruefully,  to  join. 

*  Old  fellow,'  said  he  

*  Old  fellow,'  said  I  

*  Will  you  oblige  ma  by  inquiring  the  price  of  board  at  the  asylum  fcr 
idiots?' 

'  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life — on  one  condition.' 
*Nameit?' 

*  That  you  will  give  me  a  prescription  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  troubled 
with  *Fractura  Cordis.' ' 

*Certamly,'  said  he,  and  forthwith  wrote  in  his  memorandum-book,  tore  out 
the  leaf  and  handed  it  to  me. 
*R.  Sp.  Pr.  GL  z2,  ter  in  die.' 
I  studied  over  it :  *  Spirit — Pura —  Glycerine  ' 

*  Pure  spirit  of  humbug ! '  he  interrupted.  *  You  are  a  pretty  chemist ;  do 
you  think  you  could  put  up  a  prescription  ?  That  means  *  Spalding's  Prepared 
Glue,  one  bottle  three  times  a  day.' 

'  Oh !  I  see  I  by  way  of  mending  the'  fracture.  Yes,  I  have  often  thought 
a  stick  would  do  good  in  many  cases  of  heart-break.  But  it 's  refreshing  to  me 
to  see  a  smile  on  yomr  face.' 

*If  I  could  only  keep  it  there  without  so  much  exertion.    Why  can't  I  ? ' 

In  the  evening,  I  got  him  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  though  he  began 
with  such  things  as  the  plaintive  '  Songs  without  Words '  of  Mendelssohn,  yet 
he  was  gradually  led  on  through  his  repertoire  of  grand  piano  music-works, 
whose  authors  rank  as  benefactors  of  their  race  —  Chopin,  Liszt,  Dreyschook, 
Blumenthal,  Gottschalk. 

The  succeeding  symptoms  of  Brown's  slow  recovery  can  be  easily  imagined. 
He  soon  took  to  being  very  industrious  and  very  cross,  for  which  latter  mani- 
festation Jack  liked  him  none  the  less ;  but  I,  being  neither  a  dog  nor  a  wo- 
man, liked  him  not  at  alL  So  let  us  leave  him  in  his  savageness,  and  talk  be- 
tween ourselves. 

*  Why  did  not  Miss  Evans  fall  in  love  with  the  Doctor  ? ' 

.  My  dear  sir,  (or  madam,)  heaven  knows,  and  possibly,  not  probably,  the 
lady  herself.  He  is  good-looking  enough,  I  suppose.  His  face  has  the  good- 
humored  expression  which  springs  from  continued  and  unthought-of  health, 
and  his  general  appearance  the  grace  that  belongs  with  a  consciousness  of  great 
bodily  power  and  activity.  He  had  always,  before  he  met  Miss  Evans,  been 
accustomed  to  the  raising  of  unfounded  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  other  sex, 
rather  than  to  suffering  from  them  in  his  own. 
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*■  Perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of  poverty  or  riches  that  disinclined  her.* 
No,  indeed,  for  he  had  neither.  He  Was  richer  than  she,  for  he  had  some 
money,  and  was  steadily  making  more — much  fester  than  she  could  do  by 
making  music-lessons,  which  she  was  dutifully  doing  to  support  her  mother 
and  herself.  Possibly  his  chance  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  richer, 
for  Miss  Evanses  expressed  belief  was,  that  if  two  people  loyed  each  other 
enough  to  marry,  it  made  little  difference  as  to  which  party  had  the  purse. 
The  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  vowed  he  would  never  marry  a  girl  richer  than 
himself;  which  probably  meant,  in  his  case  as  well  as  others,  unleu  he  fell  in 
love  with  her. 

*  Why,  in  the  world,  then,  should  the  Doctor  fail,  when  the  chances  were 
so  much  on  his  side  ? ' 

I  assure  you,  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  you  can  be,  and  so  was  all  Chi- 
cago. What  the  world  said  was,  that  Miss  Evans  quite  over-estimated  her 
pretty  face,  (but  this  I  can't  allow ;)  that  Doctor  Brown,  with  his  means,  tal- 
ents, manners,  and  connections,  was  as  good  a  match  as  there  was  in  the  dty ; 
that  Sara  would  *go  through  the  woods  and  pick  up  a  crooked  stick  at  last ; ' 
that  the  Doctor  might  thank  his  stars  he  was  well  out  of  it,  for  whosoever  mar- 
ried Sara,  married  her  mother  too,  etc.,  etc. 

*■  Could  it  be  that  she  had  a  horror  of  his  profession  ? ' 

Scarcely ;  for  women  are  apt  to.  like  doctors,  whether  of  medicine  or  divin- 
ity ;  perhaps,  because  there  is  something  mysterious  and  occult  in  their  power. 
Women  like  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  confidence  in  those  powers,  (med- 
ical,) in  the  bodily  ills  which  are  only  too  surely  part  of  their  future  lot,  and  to 
lean  on  those,  (spiritual,)  in  the  religious  yearnings  that  form  the  angelic  part 
of  the  true  womanly  nature. 

^  Then  what  do  you  think  was  the  reason  ?  * 

Well,  if  you  put  it  to  me  in  that  personal  way,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
was,  because  he  fell  in  love  with  her  first ;  and  more,  he  let  her  see  that  it  was 
so ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  let  other  people  see  it,  too.  He  had  that  kind  of  inso- 
lent humility  which  says,  *I  have  nothing  to  conceal,' which  really  means : 
'  Whatever  I  do  is  good  enough  for  all  the  world  to  know.'  And  although  ho 
knew  that  a  little  judicious  neglect  was  what  his  cause  needed,  yet,  as  it  was 
day  where  she  was,  and  night  where  she  was  not,  to  him,  he  took  no  pains  to 
curb  his  impatient  yearning  for  the  sweet  intoxication  of  her  society.  This 
self-indulgence  put  on,  for  his  eyes,  the  attractive  garb  of  truth  and  candor. 
All  very  fine,  Doctor,  except  that  it  failed  of  its  object  How  could  any  lady 
be  expected  to  suppose  that  a  hand  so  lightly  at  her  disposal,  had  any  wdght 
in  the  world?  It  is  a  hand  of  iron  imder  a  glove  of* velvet  that  makes  so  good 
a  surgeon,  and  so  influential  a  business-man  as  the  Doctor ;  but  how  could  she 
suspect  it,  in  whom,  of  all  others,  it  was  necessary  to  inspire  respect,  while  the 
owner  seemed  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  try  to  please  her  ? 

However  this  may  be,  such  a  season  of  distress,  be  the  cause  explicable  or 
not,  seems  to  form  a  barrier  between  boyhood  and  manhood.  One  is  a  boy  till 
it  comes,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be  deferred,  and  when  it  is  past,  one  is  a 
boy  no  longer.   Fate  can  never  hurt  him  so  badly  again.   It  has  no  sharper 
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arrows  in  store,  «nd  the  scar  which  that  barh  left,  covers  and  protects  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  exposed  nerre-point  in  his  frame. 

So  much  chat  by  way  of  by-play,  while  the  Doctor  is  getting  over  his  cross- 
ness. He  gxmdoally  grew  to  be  very  much  like  his  old  self ;  but  still  the  wound 
bled  afresh  whenever  he  met  his  darling,  and  watched  with  feverish  regret  and 
admiration  her  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness,  and  her  pitying,  sisterly  affection 
and  solicitude  to  him-ward.  Therefore  was  I  moved  to  drag  him  away  from 
town,  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  or  rather  nights,  at  the  Park  View  Hotel ;  a  nice 
place  on  the  lake-shore,  near  Chicago,  where  people  can  go  and  stay  for  the 
summer  months,  doing  business  in  town  as  usual. 

I  say  people  can  go  there.  They  can,  but  they  do  not,  or  at  least  only  a 
few  do.  There  stands  a  beautiful  hotel,  excellently  furnished  and  well  kept, 
and  almost  empty  I  This  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  Chicago,  with  its  lake- 
breezes,  its  Michigan  avenue  drive  and  promenade  on  the  lake-shore,  its  pleas- 
ant and  respectable,  though  rather  sober  and  (perhaps)  puritanical  society, 
elegantly  housed,  and,  in  short,  its  various  and  sundry  appliances  for  comfort 
and  luxury,  (including  a  large  Teutonic  infusion  into  its  population,  bringing 
with  it  a  great  store  of  music,  of  course,)  is  as  pleasant  a  summer  residence  as 
heart  need  wish.  While  I  have  lived  there,  I  have  found  no  temptation  in  my 
own  mind,  or  the  minds  of  my  friends,  to  get  away  ;  except,  always,  that  for 
each  of  us  children  of  the  dear  old  Atlantic  States,  there  exists  a  Mecca,  away 
off  under  the  rising  sun,  toward  which  our  hearts  ever  turn  when  praying, 
and  our  feet  when  free. 

Never  fear,  ye  sea-girt  shores,  ye  beloved  Mohawk,  and  Hudson,  and  Dela- 
ware, and  Susquehanna  valleys,  or  honored  old  New-England,  mother  of  all 
good  things  —  never  fear  that  ye  are  forgotten  by  your  westward-wandering 
children  I  Their  home-sent  thoughts  and  memories  fall  as  thick  and  fast  and 
silently  on  your  unconscious  hill-sides  and  roof-trees,  as  the  softest  autumn 
snow-storm.  And  the  flakes  lie  there  as  quietly,  ready  to  melt  in  sympathy 
with  every  beam  of  sunshine  you  enjoy,  or  to  harden  into  a  strong  and  present 
protection  whenever  the  firosts  of  adversity  shaU  threaten  you. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  the  Doctor  touch  the  piano  again,  throwing 
his  whole  soul  into  the  intricacies  of  those  delicious  masterpieces,  as  if  he  found 
fit  expression  for  his  feelings  through  them.  He  knew  the  uses  of  music,  and 
he  never  played  for  show ;  but  there  was  the  true  power  in  his  playing ;  that 
which,  for  the  time,  brings  the  listener  up  to  the  level  of  the  performer,  in  feel- 
ing, at  least  And  he  enjoyed  it,  in  spite  of  all  sorrows.  The  lake,  too,  seemed 
to  have  a  cheering  influence  on  him.  He  gazed  on  it  with  dreamy  eyes,  as  he 
paced  its  bank,  smoking  his  segar,  and  sometimes  amused  Jack,  by  skipping 
stones  along  its  sur&ce  for  that  childish  quadruped  to  chase.  And  then  the 
bathing ;  he  said  it  cooled  his  head  to  dive ;  perhaps  he  hoped  it  might  cool  his 
heart,  too.  At  any  rate,  divb  he  did,  with  a  pertinacity  I  never  saw  equalled. 
Espedally  he  loved  diving  from  the  side  of  an  old  stranded  and  half-sunken 
schooner,  which  lay  in  a  nook  not  much  frequented  by  the  other  bathers,  whose 
frolics  and  noise  were  perhaps  a  little  too  much  for  a  man  determined  to  be 
gloomy.  Wrecks  are  not  voiceless,  on  jour  lake ;  they  tell  sad  tales ;  and  the 
Doctor  had  had  his  share  in  the  sad  scenes  they  bring  u.s,  and  done  his  part  in 
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the  painful  duties  they  demand ;  for,  though  temporarily  rather  grim,  he  had 
the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  and  that  warm  and  active  sympathy  of  nature 
which  wins  Iotc,  irresistibly,  from  every  soul,  except,  perhaps,  the  one  person 
whom  perversely  such  a  nature  chooses  to  single  out  for  adoration.  Lavished 
love  is  never  prized  at  its  worth ;  that  which  comes  when  we  least  expect  it,  is 
exquisitely  precious.  Not  most  valuable,  indeed,  but  most  flattering,  and, 
therefore,  oftenest  successful. 

Down  at  Park  View,  there  were  some  agreeable  people,  though  their  name 
was  not  legion,  that  not  being  a  common  surname,  as  yet,  out  West.  Among 
the  guests.  Miss  Evans  and  her  mamma  made  their  appearance  at  the  hotel,  one 
afternoon ;  and  when  I  saw  the  young  lady's  unaffected  surprise  at  meeting  the 
Doctor,  and  her  entire  absence  of  surprise  at  meeting  my  sister,  it  suggested 
itself  to  me  that  the  last-named  lady  might  possibly  have  had  a  hand  in  bring- 
ing Miss  Evans  do^'n,  although  she  would  not  own  it  to  me,  looking  upon  me 
as  too  confidential  with  Doctor  Brown  to  be  intrusted  with  so  delicate  a  secret* 

The  pretty  Sara  was  paler  than  she  used  to  be.  And  thinner  too.  The 
rounded  outlines  of  her  perfect  chin  and  throat  were  not  so  full  as  of  old,  and 
her  straight  eyebrows  and  smooth  forehead  seemed  tightened,  as  if  by  back- 
ward pressure  at  the  temples.  Had  she  been  thinking  of  any  thing  particular  ? 
Do  young  ladies  ever,  on  reflection,  think  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
own  feelings  at  some  past  day  ?  Perhaps  not  I  dare  say  the  fiict  is,  that  the 
dear  good  girl  had  worked  hard,  and  only  made  a  bare  living  for  herself  and 
her  mother.  Poor  thing!  Dinging  crotchets  and  quavers  into  little  heads 
already  full  of  crotchets  of  their  own,  and  ready  to  break  into  very  unmusical 
quavers  of  their  own  at  having  these  original  crotchets  interfered  with  —  this  is 
hard  work,  and  I  fancy  Miss  Evans  was  beginning  to  see  that  her  glorious  in- 
dependence was  a  pretty  severe  lot. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  her  admirers,  when  any  young  girl  begins  to  feel  the 
need  of  something  to  lean  on ;  something  unlike  herself^  the  complement,  as  it 
were,  of  her  nature;  having  boldness  contrasted  to  her  modesty,  ambition  to 
her  humility,  logic  to  her  conscience,  justice  fb  her  benevolence,  skepticism  to 
her  credulity;  in  short,  stubbornness  to  her  pliability,  and  strength  to  her 
weakness,  all  through.  Fortunate  it  is  for  us  all  that  such  feelings  of  need 
come  over  girls,  for  if  they  did  not,  alas  for  our  matrimonial  chances  I  We  are 
none  of  us,  of  the  sterner  sex,  modest  enough,  or  humble  or  conscientious  or 
benevolent  or  pliable  enough  to  be  acceptable,  according  to  the  standard  the 
dear  beings  set  for  themselves  —  and  each  other. 

To  some  such  state  of  mind  had  our  beauty,  our  heroine,  just  arrived.  If 
her  surviving  parent  had  been  father  instead  of  mother,  I  think  it  probable  that 
she  would  have  clung  to  him  with  perfect  contentment  and  fulness  of  joy.  But 
then  this  history  would  nevet  have  been  written,  fbr  she  would  have  asked  no 
hero  but  her  &ther,  and  if  he  had  lived  only  a  few  years,  why  —  she  would 
have  been  an  old  maid,  and  that 's  all  t 

*  But  as  he  did  not  live  —  of  course  —  the  Doctor  ' 

Exactly,  T^adAm.  The  Doctor  might  hace  now  pressed  his  suit  with  good 
prospects  of  success,  if  he  had  not,  months  before,  made  his  throw,  and  lost 
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As  it  was,  he  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  no  better  chance  than  any  one  else.  l?ot 
so  good,  in  fact,  for  he  would  have  much  to  unbuild  before  he  could  begin 
building  a  fabric  of  romantic  attachment,  in  place  of  the  terrible  *  friendly 
regard '  in  which  Sara  coolly  held  him. 

So  the  Doctor  took  his  walks  alone^  or  with  Jack,  and  Sara  took  hers  alone, 
or  with  her  mother,  each  probably  thinking  on  the  subject  to  him  and  her 
most  agreeable  in  the  world  —  namely,  Sara  Evans.  And  the  summer  wore 
OD,  and  the  Doctor  played  soft  music,  and  Miss  Evans  went  and  came,  and  if 
it  were  not  that  you  know  that  I  should  have  no  business  to  tell  a  story  unless 
it  had  a  better  ending  than  this  would  be,  you  might  as  well  shut  the  book,  dear 
reader,  for  the  case  is  hopeless.  But  take  heart  of  grace,  and  we  ^11  see  what 
we  shall  see. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

*  Why,  Jacu,  what^s  the  matter  ? '  For  Jack  is  coming  up  through  the 
bushes,  maldng  the  very  best  use  of  his  lungs  which  is  consistent  with  the  very 
best  use  of  his  legs. 

'  Help !  help  1  help  I  help  I  ^  he  calls,  almost  as  plainly  as  a  man  could  say 
it  Then  he  bursts  into  view,  and  runs  toward  Miss  Evans,  with  the  most  be- 
seeching agony  in  his  wild  eyes.  Next  he  seems  to  conclude,  *  You  are  of  no 
use  —  only  a  woman  after  all !  *  for  he  tears  away  toward  the  hotel ;  but 
suddenly  turns,  on  seeing  that  there  is  no  time  to  go  there  and  back. 

*  Poor  Jacu  1   Good  doggy  I   Do  n't  Jack,  you 've  torn  my  flounce  I ' 

*  Woe !  woe !  wo-o-o-oe ! '  Jack  strains  out,  in  inarticulate  murmurs, 
through  his  teeth,  clenched  in  Miss  Evans's  dress,  as  he  pulls  her  with  might 
and  main  toward  the  lake,  swaying  his  head  over  and  over,  from  side  to  side, 
in  the  intensity  of  his  efforts  to  make  her  go  with  him. 

'Suppose  he  should  be  mad!  But  no.  His  coat  is  soaking  wet.  Yes! 
yes!  poor  doggy  I   I  'U  com^. ' 

*  Bow-wow-wow ' — ad  infinitum,  illustrated  by  insane  rashes  toward  the 
lake,  and  back  to,  and  round,  Misd  E.  (Translation:)  *OhI  why  don't  you 
come  fiister !  You  '11  be  too  late !  I 'd  be  ashamed  to  stand  up  on  my  hind 
feet,  as  you  do,  and  go  so  slow,  when  something  dreadful  was  happening,'  or 
words  to  that  effect 

*  Yes,  yes,  poor  Jacu !  I  '11  come  as  fast  as  I  can  through  these  dreadful 
bashes.    That 's  right !    You  go  on  down,  and  I  '11  be  there  presently.' 

Then,  as  she  comes  in  sight  of  the  lake,  rolling  lots  of  stones  down  the  steep 

bank,  before  h^  sliding  footsteps  

0  horror !  There  he  lies,  dead  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner  I  No  I  It 's 
only  his  clothing!  He's  drowned!  What  is  that  Jack  has  in  the  water? 
His  master's  hand!   What  can  this  mean  ?   Help  I  help  I  help  ! ' 

'Help!  help!  help!' 

The  mocking  echoes  replied.  The  old,  plaintive  howl  came  bubbling  and 
gargling  from  the  poor  dog's  jaws,  as  he  tugged  away  with  might  and  main  at 
the  helpless  hand,  now  disappearing  with  it,  and  now  coming  up  again,  his 
white  fore-paws  glistening  quick  and  fruitlessly  just  beneath  the  surface. 
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*Sara,'  she  said  to  herself^  *now  is  your  time  of  trial  Be  true  to  your- 
self^ and  save  a  life.*  Tet  she  shuddered,  and  looked  wildly  around  to  see  if 
no  other  help  was  near.  No  t  So  she  steps  rapidly  along  the  sunken  rail  of 
the  schooner,  in  the  cold,  cruel,  deepening  water.  She  keepa  a  hand  on  the 
cahin  sky-light,  to  steady  herself  as  far  «ut  as  that  lasts  —  then  there  remain 
two  terrible,  unsupported  steps  beyond.  She  slips  and  staggers,  with  arms 
out-stretched,  and  that  terrible  mass  of  floating  skirts  around  her ;  then  she 
grasps  the  taffrail  with  both  hands,  and  at  last  she  has  the  cold,  white  hand  in 
hers ! 

But  the  horrid,  ghastly  burden  will  not  come  1  She  pulls  it,  and  finds  it 
moTe  a  little.  So  &r  it  follows  the  hand,  as  she  draws  it  toward  her,  and  then 
surges  heayily  and  slowly  back  again,  like  some  hideous  load  one  dreams  of  in 
a  nightmare.  One  more  effort  The  weird-looking,  floating  hair  comes  to  the 
surface.  She  must  lift  the  body  away  firom  the  wreck  a  little ;  so,  stooping 
forward,  she  lets  go  the  friendly  support,  depending  only  on  her  poor  little 
distant^  uncertain  feet,  winds  her  arms  round  the  unconscious  neck,  and  lifts 
with  all  her  remaining  strength.  The  something  that  had  held  the  body  down, 
gives  way,  and  it  surges  back  no  more. 

It  draws  in  almost  easily,  with  one  of  her  hands  wound  in  the  collar,  while 
she  steadies  her  steps  with  the  other.  Easily,  that  is,  till  the  heavy  shoulders 
strand  on  the  sand  of  the  beach,  and  then  all  her  powers  are  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  drag  the  head  up  to*  where  the  waves  will  not  overflow  the  face. 
There  it  lies  I  *  Oh  I  what  shall  I  do  ?  *  she  cries,  as  a  flood  of  despairing 
tears  mingle  with  the  cold  drops  on  the  face ;  and  the  poor  dog's  yelping  chimes 
in  always  with  her  fears.  She  rubs  the  hands  with  all  her  strength,  but  such 
a  little  effort  seems  absurdly  ineffectual  Jack  keeps  on  licking  his  mastcr*s 
fiMse,  and  whining  piteously.  Sara  tries  to  turn  the  inanimate  frame  on  its  side, 
as  recommended  in  the  *  Directions*  for  such  cases.  Vain  I  The  square, 
slopeless  shoulders  lie  there,  like  a  cross  of  stone,  and  she  cannot  move  them 
over.  Can  it  be  that  this  mass  of  thew  and  sinew  shall  never  again  be  stirred 
by  the  power  of  its  own  life  ?   Must  she  leave  him  for  DEAD  ? 

Oh  1  what  shall  she  do  ?  what  shall  she  do  ?  How  produce  one  single  con- 
traction in  those  water-logged  lungs  ?  One  more  desperate  effort  She  falls 
on  the  broad  chest,  heavily,  with  both  knees,  and  so  suddenly  as  to  startle 
back  the  dog;  a  gush  of  blood  and  water  bursts  from  the  mouth  and  nose  of 
the  drowned.  The  eyes  unclose,  and,  after  a  moment  of  frightful  wandering 
strabismus,  their  look  settles  on  her  face.  The  poor  fellow  has  changed  from 
a  thing  to  a  man  i^ain. 

Now  her  task  is  done,  but  not  her  trial.  After  the  first  feeling  of  joy  and 
relief,  she  turns  sick  and  fitint  at  thought  of  her  own  instinctive  rashness. 
But  soon,  impelled  by  fear  and  shame,  she  turns  to  fly  toward  the  hotel,  as 
well  as  the  yielding  sand,  and  her  soaked  shoes,  and  heavy,  heavy  skirts  will 
let  her.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  rods,  she  stops  to  breathe,  and' to  look  back 
and  see  whether  he  still  seems  to  be  recovering.  Tes  I  he  is  resting  on  one 
elbow,  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  Dying  Gladiator^  while  the  water,  in 
fearful  throes,  pours  up  from  his  lungs. 
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Sara  presses  her  hands  to  her  burning  face,  as  if  she  would  crash  her  eye- 
balls back  into  her  brain.  ^  Why  must  it  be  for  me  to  do  she  says,  as  she 
hurries  wildly  along,  in  the  Tain  effort  to  run  away  from  her  thoughts.  '  Oh  ! 
how  eauld  I  ? '  are  the  words  often  repeated ;  but  the  four  words,  as  written 
and  printed,  give  scarcely  more  of  th§  harrowing  sound  that  bursts  from  her 
lips  than  any  other  four  words  in  the  language  would  do.  Some  of  us  have 
heard  the  ^  Oh  I '  of  a  woman  in  intense  anguish  of  mind  or  body.  It  is  made 
by  a  couTulsiTe  inspiration  of  the  breath ;  not  an  «a^iration.  But  those  who 
hare  heard  it  need  no  reminder,  and  as  for  those  who  have  not,  let  us  hope 
they  never  may ! 

The  fates  fiivored  the  dear  heroine — they  should  be  forever  forsworn  if 
they  had  not — and  she  reached  the  house  unobserved,  and  soon  found  herself 
in  her  own  room  and  alone,  her  mother  being  away  in  town.  There  my  sister 
found  her,  soon  after,  hiding  her  face  in  her  pillow,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
woiild  break.  But  she  would  not  tell  a  word,  then,  of  what  the  matter  was. 
The  state  of  her  clothing  told  a  part  of  the  story ;  but  beyond  that,  the  mystery 
was  impenetrable.  On  the  other  hand,  she  made  my  sister  promise  never  to 
tell  even  what  she  did  know.  Imagine  the  feelings  with  which  the  latter  young 
lady  closed  the  door,  and  left  Sara  to  her  secret  I 

When  Brown  found  himself  partially  recovered,  his  first  care  was  to  find 
his  presentable  apparel,  and  get  home  somehow  or  other.  Few  thoughts 
occupied  his  cloudy  and  aching  brain ;  yet  he  was  generous  enough,  even  then, 
almost  to  regret  that  Sara,  sensitive  and  delicate  to  a  fiiult,  should  have  been 
&ted  to  find  him,  and  forced  to  act  in  so  trying  an  emergency.  An  ^tist,  as 
much  in  love  as  he,  might  have  thought,  *  We  love  those  whom  we  benefit,* 
and  one  could  hardly  blame  him,  either.  But  Brown's  feeling  was :  *  Sara  will 
be  mortified  if  it  should  be  known  that  she  dragged  me  out  of  the  water,  and 
threw  herself  upon  me  to  save  my  life.*  So  he  went  to  bed  and  took  some 
brandy,  and  then  slept  an  hour  or  two,  waking  in  time  to  appear  at  tea,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  *  Miss  Evans  will  not  come  down,'  thought  he,  *  and 
there  must  not  seem  to  bo  any  simultaneity  in  our  movements  in  the  eyes  of 
all  these  people,  whom  she  will  wish  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  her  share  in  my 
afternoon's  adventure.'  Sara,  by  going  through  a  similar  course  of  reasoning, 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  he  would  not  get  down,  and  if  she  were 
away,  her  absence  might  in  some  way  be  connected  with  his.  So  they  were 
both  there. 

*  WTiy,  Doctor  I  Doctor  !  what  m  the  matter  with  you  ?  Your  eyes  are  all 
bloodshot,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had  just  seen  your  great-grandmother  I ' 

*  I  came  very  near  seeing  her,  and  all  my  other  deceased  relatives,  this 
afternoon.' 

*  Mercy !    How  ?   WTiat  do  you  mean  ?   Do  tell  us  all  about  it  I ' 
'By  the  simple  method  of  joining  their  society  in  the  land  of  ghosts.' 
(Chorus,)  *  0  dear  I  —  how  awful ! ' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  ladies.  You  '11  probably  none  of  you  ever  come  so  near  — 
at  least  I  hope  not  — except  once ;  and  then  you  'U  never  come  back  to  tell 
of  if 
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*  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  * 

*  Certainly.* 

'  How  was  it,  then  ?  * 

*  I  dove  off  the  high  side  of  the  old  sunken  schooner,  as  is  my  custom  of  an 
afternoon,  and  suppose  I  must  hare  sti^ick  my  head  on  the  davit  which  pro- 
jects from  the  low  side  of  the  stem,  hut  which  I  thought  had  heen  broken  off 
and  washed  away  long  ago.  I  cannot  speak  to  further  particulars,  from  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  matter,  for  the  first  I  knew,  Jack  here  was  licking 
my  face  on  the  beach.  And  then  I  found  a  preposterous  development  of  the 
bump  of  firmness  on  the  top  of  my  head ;  I  suppose  it  must  have  absorbed 
some  of  that  quality  from  the  timber  it  struck.' 

*  Dear  me  I  how  horrid  I  And  Jack  saved  you  I  How  obliged  we  all  are 
to  Jack  I    Come  here,  Jackie  I    Come  here,  good  dog  t  * 

But  Jack  declined  changing  fit>m  the  affectionate  position  of  sitting  with 
his  chin  resting  on  his  master^s  knee,  and  gazing  up  into  his  face  with  all  his 
eyes.  That  was  happiness  enough,  now,  for  him,  he  thought  His  tail  de> 
scribed  one  semi-drcle  on  the  floor,  when  his  master  spoke  his  name,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  head ;  otherwise  he  might  have  been  a  beautiful  canine  statue 
cut  in  ebony  and  ivory,  for  all  movement  there  was  about  him.  But  he  seemed 
to  experience  a  sudden  change  of  heart  in  regard  to  the  contempt  in  which  he 
usually  held  young  ladies.  He  withdrew  his  head  from  his  mast^'s  hand, 
and  walked  quietly  over  to  where  Miss  Evans  was  sitting,  laid  himself  down  in 
front  of  her,  and  fixed  or  her  fiice  the  same  soft,  wistful  eyes  he  had  just  been 
devoting  to  his  master's. 

And  she :  did  she  think  that  the  proper  way  to  appear  unconscious  was  to 
sit  silent  and  pale,  with  her  head  bent  over  her  work,  while  such  an  account  of 
peril  to  her  fnend  was  being  recited?  In  truth,  she  did  not  think  much  about 
it  —  only  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her  up. 

Fortunately  for  her,  there  was  an  explanation  to  her  behavior,  more  evident 
than  the  true  one,  and  it  being  at  the  same  time  a  romantic  theory,  the  company 
at  once  accepted  it  Mysterious  whispers  might  have  been  heard  in  most  of 
the  bowers  of  beauty  at  the  Park  View  House  that  night  *  Did  you  see  how 
pale  Sara  Evans  looked  when  Dr.  Brown  was  telling  of  his  escape  ?  It*s  all 
very  fine  for  her  to  pretend  she  do  n't  care  for  him.  /  know  better  I  The 
idea!'  (They  pronounced  it*  the  eyedy.')  *Just  because  she 's  pretty  —  or 
thinks  herself  so !  I  guess  the  Doctor  '11  never  give  her  another  chance  I  Good 
for  her,  too ! '  etc.,  etc 

My  sister  denied  that  she  had  any  curiosity  as  to  how  Sara  had  come  into 
such  a  plight  of  tears  and  be-draggled-ness.  Curiosity !  No,  indeed !  But 
she  considered  it  her  DUTY,  she  said,  to  insist  on  a  full  confession,  as  the  only 
terms  on  which  she  could  consent  to  conceal  it  from  Mrs.  Evans. 

When  poor  Sara  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  her  sobs  recommenced,  and 
she  would  not  be  comforted.  'What  will  he  think  of  mel  I'm  sure  he 
would  rather  have  died  than  that  /  should  be  the  one  to  find  him !  I  can  never 
look  him  in  the  face  again.    Why  could  nH  it  have  been  any  one  else  ?  * 

*  As  to  what  he  thinks  of  you,  my  dear,  I  do  n't  see  that  it 's  of  much  con- 
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sequence.  You  know  that  you  Ve  done  your  duty.  That's  enough!  But  if 
you  really  wish  to  know  what  he  thinks  about  it,  I  can  guess  —  and  my  guess 
is,  that  he  thinks  you  are  destined  to  be  his  guardian  angel,  whether  you  will 
or  no,  and  that  he'll  come  to-morrow  and  tell  you  so.* 

A  look  of  firm  and  threatening  determination  came  over  the  dear,  hand- 
some fkcc,  as  Sara  disengaged  herself  from  her  indiscreet  friend's  arms,  and 
they  talked  no  more  that  night.  When  Miss  Evans  was  alone  in  her  own  room, 
she  thought  —  oh !  dear,  how  savagely  she  did  think  1 

'  I  did  only  what  I  would  have  done  for  a  perfect  stranger.  He  will  come 
to  thank  me  in  the  morning.  I  will  receive  him  with  icy  unconsciousness,  and 
leave  the  room  instantly  I ' 

Morning  came,  but  the  Doctor  did  not.    He  drove  early  to  town. 

*I  dare  say  he  will  write  me  a  note  full  of  hateful  gratitude.  I  know  his 
hand,  and  will  return  it  to  him,  unopened,  through  the  mail ! '  , 

No  note  made  its  appearance. 

The  fact  is,  the  Doctor  had  been  cogitating  too.  He  agreed  with  Sara  in 
thinking  she  would  have  done  as  much  for  any  stranger.  Yet  the  proposition 
that  his  whole  future  object  in  life  should  be  to  give  her  comfort  and  spare  her 
pain,  seemed  too  obvious  a  one  to  call  for  any  process  of  reasoning.  It  was 
evident  from  her  behavior  that  the  sight  of  him  must  always  hereafter  be 
painful  to  her.  So  those  dear  eyes  should  forever  be  a  sealed  book  to  him 
henceforth.  She  should  never  see  him  again.  He  could  get  into  practice 
somewhere  else,  and  there  were  plenty  of  doctors  in  Chicago.  So  that  was 
settled. 

Then  he  owed  to  her  all  he  had  in  the  world.  What  would  his  interests  on 
earth  be  to  him  now  if  it  were  not  for  her  ?  Whatever  he  had  must  be  hers. 
It  might,  at  least,  lessen  her  anxiety  for  her  mother's  support  She  could  not 
object  She  should  not.  She  was  never  to  see  him  again.  He  would  not  even 
give  any  thing  to  her^  for  fear  of  making  her  feel  obliged  to  him — hateful  ideal  ' 
No !  He  would  settle  it  on  her  mother.  And  his  early  ride  to  town  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  sell  the  two  or  three  lots  that  repre- 
sented his  savings  thus  fiir  in  life. 

Romantic,  was  n't  it  ?  But,  remember,  here  was  a  woman  with  whom  he 
was  already  as  much  in  love  as  any  man  can  be.  Then  add  to  this  that  she 
had  put  him  under  the  greatest  obligation  that  a  man  can  be  put  under.  And 
farther,  it  was  of  a  kind  that  evidently  made  him  repulsive  to  her !  Then,  if 
you  were  to  ask  me  whether  there  was,  behind  all,  a  secret  hope  that  she  would 
regret  him,  when  gone,  and  perhaps  let  him  know  of  her  regret ;  I  cannot 
answer.  Such  chimeras  do  drive  some  lovers  to  sea,  and  some  to  suicide.  I  m 
sure  that  if  there  was  any  such  spring  of  action,  the  Doctor  himself  was  un- 
conscious of  it  His  only  thought,  as  he  hastened  to  make  these  '  little  sacri- 
fices '  to  her,  was,  regret  that  he  could  not  do  something  more.  I  think  it 
would  have  soothed  his  feelings  to  intercept  a  dragon,  approaching  to  attack 
her. 

He  came  down  to  Park  View  in  the  afternoon,  hoping  —  yes,  positively 
hoping  that  he  should  not  meet  Miss  Evans.  But  there  she  was,  walking  the 
piazza  with  her  mother,  who  had  just  returned.    Others  were  there  too,  but  * 
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he  scftrcely  saw  them.  Some  of  them  managed  to  meet  him  just  As  he  came 
up  the  steps. 

*  Why,  Doctor  I  We  hear  that  you  are  going  away  from  Park  View !  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  the  lake  now.  It  wonH  hurt  you  if  you  don^t  go  near  it. 
We'll  protect  you.' 

'  I  must  really  go  back  to  town,  Miss  Chatterbox  —  Chatterton,  I  mean. 
YouVe  no  idea  of  the  crowds  of  people  who  die  every  night,  merely  because  I 
am  not  in  my  ofiBce  to  be  called  up  and  prescribe  for  them.  Mourning  goods 
are  rising  enormously  in  consequence.* 

*•  Oh  I  nonsense.    We  shall  all  put  on  mourning  if  you  go,  so  where  is  the 

difference  ?   Besides,  Mrs.  tells  us  that  you  have  decided  to  move  away 

from  Chicago.* 

*  Yes,  I  fear  I  am  becoming  too  necessary  to  Chicago,  and  if  I  stay,  people 
wiH  forget  how  to  die  without  my  treatment.' 

'  Oh  I  don't  talk  so,  for  mercy's  sake  I  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  people 
that  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  live  forever  I  But  do  you  know  you  are  late  for 
our  boat-ride,  and  you  see  we're  all  ready  —  or  have  you  forgotten  all  about  it? 

It  was  too  true  —  the  Doctor  had  forgotten  his  engagement ;  but  he  put  the 
best  face  he  could  on  the  matter.  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  daughter  were  of  the 
party.  Sara  noticed  that  his  hand  did  not  even  close  on  hers  as  he  helped  her 
in.  *  Surely,'  thought  she,  '  he'll  want  to  pull  in  this  boat'  Not  he.  '  Jump 
in,'  he  called  cheerily  to  me,  *  and  pull  for  your  life,  for  Fll  be  after  you  like  a 
hurricane.' 

Miss  Evans  said  nothing  during  the  sail ;  perhaps  her  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  the  sinewy  arms  that  were  propelling  the  other  boat  round  and  round  ours. 

The  saddle-horses  met  them  at  their  return.  Miss  Evans  had  to  forego  on 
that  occasion,  the  accustomed  assistance  of  the  Doctor's  firm  hand  in  mount- 
ing. He  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  some  mysterious  complication  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  Miss  Chatterton' s  stirrup.  So  I  had  to  hand  her  up,  (an  unac- 
customed duty  for  me,)  and  Dr.  Brown  rode  by  Miss  Chatterton's  side,  (an  un- 
accustomed pleasure  for  her,)  and  suffered  a  kind  of  pleasant  pain  under  her 
continued  innuendoes  that  she  knew  some  one  whose  request  would  change  the 
Doctor's  determination  of  departing,  as  he  said  he  should,  after  *  early  break- 
fifcst '  next  morning. 

So  the  lover  let  his  idol  severely  alone.  Cruel  Doctor !  You  ought  to  have 
gone  one  step  farther  in  your  amiable  philosophizing,  and  seen  that  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  Sara  to  have  the  opportunity  of  rebu£Sng  or  repelling  you 
in  some  way,  so  as  not  to  throw  all  the  mortification  on  her,  giving  her  no 
chance  to  retaliate.  What  could  she  do  ?  Women  and  children  cry  when 
they  are  hurt  So  when  she  was  alone,  she  cried  —  first  from  mortification  at 
her  anomalous  position ;  secondly,  a  kind  of  admiring  and  envying  vexation 
that  he  should  carry  matters  off  with  such  a  high  hand ;  lastly,  with  self-blame, 
for  being  such  an  unreasonable  self —  she  who  had  always  before  been  so  rea- 
sonable! 

Well  I  She  was  very  unhappy.  He  was  going  away.  Of  course  it  was  on 
her  account   That  must  not  be.   He  ought  to  know  that  she  did  not  blame 
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him  at  all.  Blame  him  for  what?  For  heing  drowned f  Absurd!  Why  did 
he  not  speak  to  her  ?   He  looked  pale  yet,  poor  fellow  I 

Thus  reasoning,  she  came  to  a  conclusion  that  she  almost  suspected  must  be 
a  wrong  one  —  it  sent  such  a  thrill  of  happiness  to  her  heart  I  Still,  cool  re- 
flection showed  no  reason  to  change  her  mind,  and,  after  looking  in  the  glass 
as  if  to  question  her  own  identity,  she  hid  her  sweet  &co  in  her  pillow,  blush- 
ing at  the  happy  train  of  thought  her  new  resolve  had  giyen  rise  to. 

CHAPTEB  POURTH. 

Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sat  on  the  porch  next  morning,  waiting  for 
break&st  and  a  horse,  a  very  miserable  man  indeed.  In  the  excitement  of 
doing  good  to  his  darling,  unknown  to  her,  he  had  forgotten  that  really  and 
truly  when  he  never  saw  her  any  more.  Tie  never  should  see  her  any  more;  that 
is,  he  had  forgotten  how  much  the  simple  words  meant  to  him.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  when  he  left  her  he  left  hope  too.  He  had  forgotten  what  land- 
marks in  his  life  had  been  the  times  when  he  could  exchange  a  few  words  with 
her;  how  he  had  looked  forward  from  one  interview  to  another,  thinking  of  all 
the  rest  of  his  hours  only  as  approaching  or  receding  from  the  precious  ones 
spent  in  her  beloved  society.  And  now — poor  Doctor  t  No,  Jack,  you  can- 
not amuse  your  master  this  morning.  He  sits  with  his  forehead  squeezed  in 
his  hands,  trying  to  benumb  his  brain,  as  it  were,  and  shut  out  the  cruel 
r^ret  which  is  ringing  in  his  ears  and  wringing  his  heart,  for  the  first  time 
in  weeks. 

Suddenly  Jack  ceased  his  unnoticed  gambols  about  his  master,  and  dashed 
into  the  hall,  where  he  seemed  to  find  new  fuel  for  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
The  gentle  rustle  sf  a  dress  brought  the  Doctor  to  his  feet,  and  —  Miss  Evans 
stood  before  him,  looking  too  beautiful  for  his  eyes  to  dare  to  rest  on.  He 
could  have  taken  his  afiSdavit  that  her  head  was  encircled  by  an  aureole,  al- 
though common  folk  would  merely  have  remarked  that  she  had  beautifril  light 
brown  hair,  and  a  becoming  flat  straw-hat  on. 

The  Doctor  blushed  deep  and  bowed  low,  without  an  audible  word.  Miss 
Evans,  half-pausing,  said  gently,  *  Good  morning,  Doctor,^  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  steps,  and  out  on  the  gravel-walk,  half-hoping  and  half-fearing  that 
he  would  follow  her.  He  did  not  dare,  though  he  gazed  after  her  with  a  be- 
wildered look,  as  if  he  would  have  given  some  years  of  his  life  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  And  poor  Jack !  If  ever  a  quadruped  expressed  a  desire  to  be  able  to 
speak,  he  did  so  at  that  moment.  He  grieved  at  Miss  Evans's  departure.  He 
was  in  despair  at  his  master's  staying  behind.  He  tried  his  best  to  make  him- 
self ubiquitous,  and  go  with  the  one,*  while  he  staid  with  the  other ;  raced  up 
the  steps  to  the  Doctor,  making  the  most  persevering  efforts  to  lubricate  his 
countenance ;  then  cleared  the  railing  and  tore  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
lady,  in  the  mean  time  uttering  the  following  remarkable  language : 

*  Bow-wow-wow ! '  and  so  on  by  the  minute  together. 

Now  I  translate  these  remarks  (illustrated  by  those  actions)  somewhat  in 
this  way :  *  What  makes  you  behave  so  ?  Why  do  n't  you  love  her  as  I  do  f 
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Do  n't  you  know  it  was  she,  and  not  I,  that  saved  your  life  ?  0  dear  I  why 
can't  I  speak  and  talk  like  other  people  ? ' 

It 's  of  no  use,  doggy.  The  break&st-bell  rings  and  the  Doctor  disappears, 
orders  something,  ho  knows  not  what,  and  falls  vigorously  to  reading  the  morn- 
ing paper  upside  down.  After  eating  all  that  is  set  before  him  —  or  nothing 
at  all,  he  cannot  exactly  remember  which  —  he  starts  up,  calls  for  his  horse  in 
a  tragic  voice,  and  goes  to  look  for  Jack.  Whistles :  no  Jack  responds.  He 
ventures  a  little  way  down  the  path.  There  is  all  he  loves  in  the  world  —  his 
treasure  done  up  in  white  muslin  and  straw  —  and,  as  I  live !  there  lies  Jack 
demurely  beside  her  t  What  can  it  mean  ?  Why,  the  fact  is,  she  has  tied  her 
handkerchief  to  his  collar,  and  is  holding  that  with  one  hand  while  she  presses 
down  his  black  nozzle  with  the  pretty  pink  palm  of  the  other,  to  keep  him 
quiet  till  his  master  comes  to  claim  him. 

*  I  think  it  is  such  a  pity  we  must  lose  him,*  she  exclaimed,  *just  when  we 
have  all  learned  to  like  him  so.* 

*  I  am  very  sorry'  —  began  the  poor,  bashful,  low-spirited  swain,  and  could 
get  no  farther. 

Miss  Evans  began  again,  with  considerable  effort,  ^  I  have  been  afraid  tliat 
you  were  going  away  for  my  —  on  my  account.*  ' 

*  Do  not  think  so.  Miss  Evans,  if  the  thought  is  painful  to  you.  My  dear- 
est —  object  in  life,  is  to  spare  you  any  —  even  one  moment's  discomfort  —  of 
any  kind  ' 

*  Then  why  do  you  take  Jacu  away  ?  *  (asked  with  bowed  head,  and  caress- 
es to  that  enviable  canine,  that  ought  to  have  driven  him  perfectly  wild,  raving, 
crazy  with  delight.) 

*  May  I  leave  him  ?   It  would  be  only  a  pleasure  '   Eyes  fixed  on  the 

ground. 

*  No,  sir,  you  may  not  leave  him !  *  (given  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot  at  the 
word  *  not,*  and  followed  by  a  rising  color  and  redness  of  eyelids  that  betoken- 
ed approaching  tears.) 

*  Then  —  O  Miss  Evans !  —  Sara  —  I  pray  God  I  don*t  misunderstand 
you  * 

But  at  this  point  the  story-teller  must  leave  off.  He  dare  not  enter  upon 
such  sacred  ground. 

If  the  Doctor  had  hastened  away  to  town  even  now,  he  might  have  prevent- 
ed the  sale  of  his  lots ;  but  what  did  he  care  for  lots  or  money  that  morning? 
The  lots  were  sold,  and  that' being  July  of  the  *  panic  year,'  the  selling  of  them 
was  all  of  a  piece  with  his  other  good  luck.  Six  months  afterward,  he  might 
have  had  several  other  lots  from  the  unfortunate  buyer  as  a  bonus  to  annul 
the  bargain  he  made. 

I  went  to  the  wedding.  It  was  nothing  special.  Very  much  like  other 
weddings,  indeed.  White-vested  youths  leading  up  an  infinite  succession  of 
people  to  bow  to  a  pale,  tired  bride.  It  probably  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
acting  a  part  in  some  play  —  fictitious  name  and  all  —  and  that  she  should  put 
off  her  assumed  character,  with  her  dress,  (and  name,  too,)  as  soon  as  the  au- 
dience had  gone  —  as  she  wished  they  would. 
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I  haye  no  doubt  I  made  myself  yerj  absurd  by  asking  after  Jack.  He  was 
tied  in  the  yard.  He  always  makes  such  a  fuss,  you  know,  when  any  thing 
is  going  on.  And  then  the  ladies^  thin  dresses,  too  I  Certainly,  I  could  see 
him,  if  I  would  go  on  an  exploring  expedition. 

He  was  not  in  the  yard.  He  bad  barked  so,  they  had  to  put  him  in  the 
cellar.  There  he  was,  to  be  sure !  And  the  girl,  finding  no  where  to  fasten 
him  conveniently,  had  tied  the  rope  to  the  window-grating,  although  that  made 
it  too  short  to  let  him  lie  down.  He  was  more  disappointed  to  find  that  it 
was  not  his  master,  than  glad  to  see  me,  even  in  that  dismal  coal-hole.  Still, 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  white  tuft  on  the  end  of  his  tail  travelled  a  mile 
while  I  was  down  there  with  him.  I  gave  him  all  the  sympathy  of  my  heart, 
and  all  the  wedding-cake  in  my  pocket  (To  be  sure,  there  was  plenty  more 
of  tbe  latter  up-stairs.)   Then  I  apostrophized  him  thus : 

O  doggy  1  such  is  the  fate  of  many  who  amuse,  instruct,  and  serve -the 
world  most  enthusiastically.  Thou  Vt  not  alone,  poor  Jack,  in  finding  thyself 
considered  only  while  convenient,  but  forgotten  in  the  day  of  the  rewards. 
May  the  rest,  like  thee,  wait  with  patience  and  humility  for  their  turn  to  serve 
again,  and,  when  it  comes,  may  they  (as  thou  dost)  find  their  ample  pleasure 
in  causing  joys  whereof  others  are  to  reap  the  j^ition. 

M  ORAL. 

Women  and  Newfoundlands  care  most  for  those  in  whose  service  they 
make  most  sacrifices ;  least  for  those  most  devoted  to  them. 


THE  PAST   OF  LIFE. 

I  Lovs  the  Past !  Its  teachings  tell 
The  listening  heart  its  own  wild  story : 
Its  youthful  dreams  of  fame  and  glory, 

With  love's  bright  spell 
Inwoven  and  blended  like  the  light 
.  Of  distant  stars  at  night 

I  love  the  Past  I   Its  records  bear 
Affection's  earliest,  fondest  traces, 
The  lines  of  first  familiar  faces ; 

The  words  of  prayer 
First  gathered  by  my  infant  ear. 

In  tones  forever  dear. 

I  love  the  Past  I   Its  memories  cling 
Aroand  my  heart,  like  hopes  of  heaven  I 
And  bright  as  sun-light  hues  at  even, 

Or  seraph's  wing, 
Comes  back  the  first-bom  hope  to  me 
Of  immortality  I 
TOL.  Lvra.  10 
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It  was  broad  day-light  when  Geoffrey  awoke  from  a  dream  that  often  haunted 
his  sleep.  There  was  neither  order  nor  sequence  in  the  dream.  It  was  merely 
the  presentiment  of  an  event  related  to  no  immediate  cause,  and  always  in  its 
result  dispelling  sleep.  It  had  also  this  strange  quality,  that  it  referred  at  no 
time  to  any  actual  occurrence  of  his  life,  and  that  as  often  as  he  dreamed  it,  he 
had  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  reproduction  of  a  former  illusion,  yet  he 
always  awoke  with  the  sense  of  its  actual  fulfilment  as  near  at  hand 

His  perfect  slumber  was  invaded  by  a  vague  presence,  which  assumed  the 
form  and  aspect  of  his  cousin,  whose  warm,  deep  eyes  bent  looks  of  unutterable 
sadness  and  passion  upon  him.  He  made  a  movement  as  to  embrace  her,  but 
with  a  quick  gesture  she  held  him  away.  It  was  a  gesture  which  he  had  seen 
young  girls  use  with  each  other  —  a  lightning-swift  action  that  repels  but  for 
an  instant.  As  often  as  Geoffrey  dreamed  of  this  action,  he  commented  in  his 
dream  upon  its  naturalness.  Thus  holding  him  away,  his  cousin  seemed  to 
peruse  his  soul  with  those  great  eyes,  into  which  it  made  him  wUd  and  dizzy 
to  look;  and  then,  as  if  smitten  with  a  sudden  weakness,  her  resisting  aspect 
melted  away,  and  she  fell  with  a  sob  upon  his  heart  That  was  the  end  of  his 
dream. 

.The  robins  were  singing  in  the  door-yard  elms,  and  the  martens  were  gos- 
siping noisily  about  their  little  house  on  the  crest  of  the  gable.  The  sun  came 
in  through  the  wind-shaken  creeper  at  the  window,  and  dappled  the  white  floor 
with  tremulous  light  and  shadow.  The  farmer  was  mowing  the  grass  in  tlie 
orchard,  and  the  hoarse  wash  of  the  scythe  smote  pleasantly  upon  the  ear. 

It  was  with  a  sweet  pain  that  Geoffrey  glanced  over  the  room,  and  saw  that 
it  was  almost  unchanged  since  the  time  when  he  slept  in  it  a  child ;  and  he  puz- 
zled himself  again  in  a  childish  way,  trying  to  give  significance  to  the  vague 
shapes  traced  by  the  lines  in  the  cracked  ceiling. 

Breakfast  awaited  him  when  he  went  down,  and  he  chatted  and  gossiped 
with  the  farmer^s  wife  as  he  ate.  She  told  him  who  were  gone  west,  and  who 
were  married,  and  who  were  dead.  She  had  been  an  old  playmate  of  his,  and 
the  one  whom  he  most  delighted  to  draw  to  school  upon  his  sled.  They  laughe4 
about  that  now,  but  it  made  Geoffirey's  heart  sad  to  think  of  it 

The  farmer's  wife  glanced  from  Geoffrey's  handsome,  gentle  face  to  the  low 
front  and  sordid  visage  of  her  husband,  and  sighed.  Poor  woman  I  it  made 
her  something  discontented ;  and  when  the  baby  put  its  hand  in  the  butter,  she 
boxed  its  ears  with  energy.    After  that,  there  was  not  any  more  talk. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  with  just  what  thoughts  a  young  man  goes  back  to  the 
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home  of  his  childhood.  With  that  tender  sentiment  and  yearning  for  old  things 
which  he  feels,  is  mixed  a  half-contempt  for  them.  He  sees  nothing  there  but 
a  skeleton  of  the  past,  which  his  own  life  had  once  animated.  He  comes  to 
despise  the  past,  and  his  own  former  self.  The  events  of  that  time,  like  the 
houses  and  distances  of  the  place,  are  all  shrunken  and  dwarfed. 

Oeoffirey  walked  from  the  old  farm  into  the  village,  and  passed  up  the  long 
street,  under  the  dark  maples.  These  shade-trees  were  the  only  things  that 
had  grown  in  the  last  seven  years.  Dulldale  was  scarcely  larger ;  the  buildings 
that  he  once  thought  great,  looked  mean ;  and  the  people  whom  he  recognized 
had  an  indefinable  air  of  having  fallen  away  from  some  former  grandeur.  No 
one  knew  him,  and  he  was  at  no  pains  to  make  himself  known. 
%  He  was  full  of  a  vain  and  selfish  melancholy,  and  he  chose  to  *  guard  his 
strangeness.*  There  is  something  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  youth  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  that  he  is  greatly  changed,  however  much  the  show  of  it  in 
others  may  pain  him. 

Geoffrey  would  hardly  acknowledge  to  himself  the  reason  which  had 
brought  him  to  Dulldale.  That  event  which  he  had  believed  to  desolate  his 
life  had  more  than  once  been  a  theme  of  laughter  with  him.  Once  he  had 
delighted  to  think,  with  the  droll  earnestness  of  youth,  that  the  autumn  of  his 
soul  was  at  hand ;  that  he  was  a  barren  tree,  from  which  the  blasts  of  fate  had 
stripped  the  leaves.  Men  who  are  not  fools  think  such  preposterous  things 
with  less  cause  than  he.  Afterward,  he  found  that  this  was  only  a  mock- 
autumn  ;  that  no  winter,  but  a  summer,  followed  it.  He  was  a  tree,  from  the 
taider  blossoms  of  which  a  chill  spring-breeze  had  merely  shaken  the  petals. 

It  had  not  been  without  emotion  that  he  received  the  announcement  of  her 
marriage.  Though  he  recalled  with  a  smile  the  time  when  he  thought  it  must 
break  his  heart  if  she  wedded  that  man,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  ho 
laid  away  the  interesting  paragraph  in  a  package  of  her  letters.  He  believed 
that  a  painful  passage  in  his  life  was  thus  closed  forever.  Had  she  remained 
unmarried,  he  felt  that  his  heart  must  ever  have  had  its  secret  yearnings  towai  d 
her.    As  it  was,  these  were  now  impossible.    The  self-deception  was  natural. 

When,  afterward,  her  husband  died,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  and  per- 
soaded  himself  that  he  was  really  indifferent  And  indeed  it  was  true  that  he 
thought  less  of  her  than  of  himself  in  relation  to  the  old  passion.  He  occupied 
himself  with  affau-s,  and  strove  to  forget  it  wholly,  with  tolerable  success ;  but 
in  his  hours  of  solitude,  some  incident  of  those  dear  days  would  haunt  him. 
Sometimes  he  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  thought  of  her.  A  feeling 
of  curiosity  usurped  desire.  The  wish  to  see  her  again,  and  judge  her  by  his 
manhood's  standard,  took  possession  of  him  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  he 
yielded  to  it 

He  was  therefore  in  Dulldale.  ^ 

It  was  a  day  of  June,  and  the  winds  came  across  the  meadows  with  fragrant 
whispers;  their  voices,  in  gossip  with  the  leaves  of  the  maples,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  in  the  door-yards,  charmed  and 
deepened  his  melancholy. 
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He  did  not  observe  that  he  had  walked  8o  far,  Ull  he  stood  with  his  hand 
upon  the  well-known  gate.  Here,  too,  was  little  change.  There  had  been  a 
new  lattice  made  for  the  honeysuckle  to  clamber  upon,  and  the  house 'had  been 
repainted.  That  was  all.  The  flower-bed^,  on  either  side  the  walk  to  the  door, 
were  gay  with  pinks  and  tulips  and  flags,  as  of  yore,  and  the  old  house-dog, 
asleep  on  the  stone  step,  seemed  not  to  have  moved  for  seven  years.  His  aunt 
sat  at  the  window  sewing,  for  in  small  places  the  ladies  are  economical  of 
passers,  and  prefer  to  work  in  rooms  commanding  views  of  the  street  The 
old  lady  glanced  at  him  through  her  glasses,  but  fiuled  to  recognize  him. 

At  the  sound  of  his  foot  upon  the  walk,  the  dog  sprang  up  with  a  fierce 
challenge,  and  the  old  lady  came  to  the  door  to  silence  him.  Scanning  Geoffrey 
more  closely,  she  knew  him,  and  greeted  him  as  kindly  as  she  could.  She  wu 
a  cold  woman,  of  few  words ;  and  after  brief  inquiries,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  taken  him  for  a  peddler  at  first. 

Geoffrey  smiled,  remembering  his  aunt's  virtuous  loathing  of  peddlers,  in 
the  past. 

^  But  you  do  n't  look  like  a  peddler,  near  by,'  she  added.  *  It  is  my  eyes 
were  at  fault  Sit  here,  and  I  will  call  your  cousin.  •  She  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.' 

The  old  place.  The  tables  with  their  books  —  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poems,  and  'The  Course  of  Time' — the  bureau,  with  its  glass  knobs — the  pic- 
ture of  General  Washington  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  vases  of  impossible 
tomatoes  in  plaster,  on  either  side. 

There  are  those  who,  without  having  mingled  with  the  world,  have  that 
ease  and  self-possession  which  familiarity  with  it  bestows.  In  certain  foolish 
moments,  Geoffrey  had  thought  to  siu>prise  and  confound  his  cousin,  when  he 
should  meet  her,  by  his  superior  manner  and  courtly  reticence.  He  revelled  in 
the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  her  abatement  and  regret,  when  she  should  come 
to  see  what  sort  of  man  she  had  trifled  with  —  a  man  not  only  of  excellent 
mind  and  conversation,  but  of  elegant  presence.  He  invented  scenes  and  dia- 
logues, in  which  be  played  the  forgiving  but  dignified  and  inaccessible  patron, 
and  she  the  frightened,  fluttering,  embarrassed  recipient  of  his  polite  attentions. 

Ah  I  well,  are  we  to  be  judged  by  our  foolish  thoughts?  Thank  heaven, 
no  I  but  by  how  much  or  how  little  restraint  we  put  upon  them. 

When  his  cousin  entered  the  room,  it  was  without  the  least  awkwardness 
or  hesitation.  Perhaps  she  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  his  feeling,  and  cared 
to  defeat  him  a  second  time.    Women  know  so  many  things  by  instinct 

Geoffrey  arose  with  a  burning  face  and  a  tumultuous  heart  She  gave  her 
hand  with  promptness  and  kindness,  and  made  him  feel  very  boyish  again,  as 
she  used  to  do.  The  victory  was  with  her  only  for  a  moment  GeofBrey  recov- 
ered himself;  and  while  she  talked,  he  regarded  her  fiwe  and  her  words  closely. 

She  was  very  beautiful  Her  ripe  womanhood  was  lovelier  than  her  girlish 
grace,  which  was,  indeed,  not  lost,  but  was  grown  into  that,  as  the  tenderness 
and  grace  of  the  bud  is  glorified  in  the  perfect  flower. 
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She  was  very  beautiful;  and  yet  to  her  cousin^s  eye  the  old  light  was  no 
longer  in  the  comely  face.  Fair  and  blooming  as  ever,  it  was  yet  indescribably 
£&ded.  It  was  as  if  the  soul  within  was  faded.  Geoffrey  could  not  consider 
then  that  there  had  never  been  any  light  such  as  he  looked  for  there,  but  only 
the  reflection  of  the  glow  in  his  own  heart.    Afterward  he  remembered  this. 

Clara  wore  her  widow's  weeds,  and  played  at  times  with  her  child.  She 
bade  it  go  to  him,  and  when  it  would  not,  she  said  daringly  that  the  gentleman 
was  an  old  flame  of  mamma's.  '  Do  you  know  what^m^  is,  darling?'  Then 
kisses,  and  caresses,  and  baby-talk.  ^  Come,'  she  said,  and  took  the  little  one 
in  her  arms,  and  went  and  sat  beside  Geoflrey :  *  Is  n't  she  pretty  ?  Do  you 
think  she  has  my  eyes  ?'  and  she  turned  those  eyes  upon  him,  full 

All  this,  and  more,  displeased  the  old  lover :  why,  he  could  not  telL  He 
had  expected  to  be  bored  by  tender  reminiscences  and  last  dying  speeches  of 
the  dear,  departed  one,  but  his  cousin  said  nothing  of  her  husband,  and  he  did 
not  like  it    ^  She  would  have  forgotten  me  as  soon,'  he  thought 

When  she  turned  her  great  eyes  upon  him,  he  met  their  glances  unabashed. 
His  cheek  was  wont  to  flood  if  she  looked  at  him.    It  was  pale  and  cool  now. 

They  talked  together  of  their  old  l6ve-affair  in  a  laughing  way  —  he  with 
that  ease  that  the  world  had  given  him,  she  with  the  nonchalance  natural  to 
her.  She  was  very  good-natured  and  witty,  and  she  made  him  laugh.  He 
admired  her  beauty  and  sprightliness,  and  he  loved  her  less  than  ever.  The 
whole  interview  was  of  so  different  a  nature  from  that  he  had  intended,  he  was 
quite  bewildered.  His  cousin  had  evoked  a  false  and  mocking  spirit  from  him, 
and  he  answered  her  talk  with  bitter  badinage,  till  he  grew  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  the  scene.    At  last,  bafQed,  disappointed,  and  vexed,  he  arose  to  go. 

How  long  was  he  going  to  stay  in  the  village  ?  she  asked. 

He  went  away  to-morrow. 

Would  he  come  and  spend  the  evening  with  her  ? 

No,  he  had  business. 

She  had  glided  toward  him,  and  stood  looking  in  his  face  without  the  doubt 
that  he  would  accept  her  invitation.  Her  manner  till  then  had  been  of  cousinly 
familiarity.  At  his  harsh,  curt  refusal,  it  changed  instantly.  It  was  as  if  his 
coldness  had  frozen  her. 

'Good-by,  then,'  she  said  briefly,  while  she  watched  him  narrowly,  but  did 
not  oflTer  her  hand. 

Geoffrey  exulted ;  but  the  whole  scene  seemed  more  like  an  illusion  than 
ever. 

*  What !  cousin,'  he  cried.  *  You  won't  give  me  your  hand,  at  parting  ?  You 
were  kinder  once.'   He  took  her  hand,  that  hung  listless  at  her  side,  and  drew 

toward  him.  As  in  his  dream,  she  raised  her  arm,  and  held  him  away, 
regarding  him  with  sad,  passionate  eyes  for  an  instant.  Then  the  tears  came, 
and  she  permitted  and  returned  his  embrace,  clasping  his  neck  with  her  arms, 
while  her  heart  beat  wildly  against  his  breast.  He  kissed  her  lips;  but  even 
then  a  sense  of  the  unreality  filled  his  thoughts.  *  Good-by,'  he  said,  and 
went 
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That  was  the  end  of  his  dreaoL 

Like  one  who  reasons  in  his  sleep,  and  struggles  to  be  awake,  he  had  strug- 
gled ;  and  now  he  was  awake,  never  again  in  any  sleep  to  dream  that  dream. 
The  golden  charm  was  broken  forerer ;  the  beautiful  illusion  was  dispelled. 

His  lonely  life  was  lonelier  for  the  loss.  It  made  the  past  hateful,  and  the 
future  full  of  doubt 


THE  LEGEND  OF  COUNT  ERNEST  OF  KLETTENBURG. 

BT  BDWAID  SPBAOUB  BiSD,  JB. 


Ho  I  whither  rides  Count  Ernest, 
In  the  gray  of  the  Sabbath  mom, 

Ere  the  morning-star  is  setting, 
Or  the  sun's  first  rays  arc  bom  ? 

IL 

And  why,  ere  the  early  twilight, 
Does  he  leave  his  bed  of  ease. 

To  spur  his  steed  o'er  the  gullied  road, 
'Gainst  the  frosty  autumn  breeze  ? 

in. 

In  the  good  old  town  of  Elrich, 

The  knights  a  revel  keep. 
And  many  are  there  from  fiir.  and  near. 

To  drink  both  long  and  deep. 


For  bright  on  the  wall  before  them. 

Hangs  a  chain  of  bumished  gold ; 
With  cunning  hand  have  its  links  been  wrought, 

And  they  sparkle  with  gems  untold ; 

T. 

And  this  the  prize  to  be  wom  by  him 
Who  the  bowl  can  oftenest  drain — 

Who,  when  all  shall  bow  to  the  god  of  wine. 
Victorious  shall  remain. 

TI. 

Oh !  many  and  deep  were  the  bumpers  poured, 
And  the  laugh  and  jest  went  round. 
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Till  the  sturdy  revellers,  one  by  one, 
Lay  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Till  at  last  but  four  of  the  jovial  crew 

Were  left  to  dispute  the  prize, 
And  three  could  only  gaze  around 

With  vacant  and  listless  eyes. 

THL 

Then  rose  the  Count,  and  with  scornful  laugh, 

Raised  high  the  brimming  bowl  : 
With  steady  hand  and  unfaltering  eye, 
.  He  boldly  quaffed  the  whole— 

IX. 

Placed  on  the  board  the  inverted  bowl. 

Then  waved  it  high  in  air, 
And  twined  the  links  of  the  jeweled  chain 

'Mid  his  locks  of  auburn  hair. 

And  forth  he  went,  though  with  tottering  step, 
And  called  for  his  well-tried  steed : 

Four  trusty  squires  the  call  obey. 
And  mount  the  knight  with  speed. 

XL 

Oh  1  long  and  well  had  the  feast  been  kept. 

And  the  day  was  near  its  close ; 
The  holy  hours  had  sped  away. 

But  little  he  recks  or  knows. 

XIL 

As,  'mid  the  shouting  crowd,  he  rode 
With  speed  on  his  homeward  way. 

Unheeded  the  sound  of  the  vesper-bell — 
As  it  called  to  the  church  to  pray. 

xrn. 

In  Elrich  suburbs  a  chapel  stands. 

With  carvings  old  and  quaint, 
And  the  peasants  had  met  for  vespers  there. 

To  pray  to  the  patron  saint 

XIT. 

Count  Ernest  heard  the  anthem  peal, 

And  checked  his  steed  awhile, 
Then  spurring  on  with  headlong  speed. 

Rode  up  the  centre  aisle. 
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The  song  of  praise  grew  loud,  and  then 

In  a  cry  of  horror  merged. 
As  up  to  the  Tery  altar-steps 

His  foaming  steed  he  urged. 
• 

XTl. 

0  wonder  I  as  the  horse^s  feet 

On  the  holy  altar  tread, 
A  cold  sweat  starts  from  every  pore. 

And  his  hair  stands  up  with  dread. 

XTII. 

The  shoes  drop  off  the  horse^s  feet,' 

As  he  trcmhles  in  affright ! 
The  chancel  yawns — rider  and  horso 

Sink  slowly  out  of  sight 

XTIU. 

The  gulf  is  closed,  the  altar-stones 

Stand  firmly  as  hefore ; 
Count  Ernest  firom  the  sight  of  men 

Has  passed  for  evermore. 

XIX. 

The  awe-struck  peasants  gather  round. 
While  priests,  with  book  and  bell, 

Take  up  the  shoes,  with  muttered  prayers, 
To  guard  from  Satan's  spelL 

XX. 

And  for  a  memory  of  the  crime 

To  ages  yet  to  be, 
They  nail  them  on  the  old  church-doors, 

Where  all  who  pass  may  see. 

XXJ. 

And  even  now,  though  years  have  fled. 

Whene'er  at  call  to  prayer, 
The  peasants  see  them  on  the  door, 

They  cross  themselves  with  care : 

xxu. 

And  often  round  the  cottage-hearth 

The  aged  matrons  tell 
Of  the  village-church  of  Ebich, 

And  all  that  there  befell. 
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HAVE  .WE  A  PRINCIPLE  AMONG  US1 

BT    CHAKLI8    OODrBBT  LBLARD. 

TflE  Shek'h  Abdullah  once  sent  to  his  neighbor,  Hassan  AlIaM  Deen,  to 
borrow  a  rope. 

*  He  cannot  have  it,^  replied  Hassan ;  *  I  have  taken  the  rope  to  tie  up  a 
measure  of  sand.' 

*  What !  tie  up  sand  with  a  rope! '  replied  Abdullah. 

*  0  friend ! '  retorted  Hassan,  *  it  is  easy  to  find  a  reason  ibr  using  a  rope 
when  one  does  not  toUh  to  lend  it' 

Long,  long  after  this  Oriental  proverb  had  been  acted  out  by  the  two  Shek'hs, 
it  came  to  pass  that  Brother  Jonathan  was  for  years  reyiled  by  John  Bull,  on 
account  of  his  tolerating  slavery. 

On  account  of  the  bowie-knife. 

On  account  of  tobacco-chewing. 

On  account  of  Lynch  law. 

On  account  of  repudiation.  . 

On  account  of  nullification. 

On  account  of  Congressional  rowdyism. 

On  account  of  yiolent,  vulgar,  and  ignorant  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Europe. 

On  account  of  all  sorts  of  social  offences  —  nearly  every  one  of  which 
originated  in  and  flourished  in  rich  luxuriance  in  that  part  of  Yankee  Doodle- 
dom  which  was  not  *  Yankee '  at  all  —  in  that  South  which  fiercely  repudiated 
having  any  thing  in  common  with  three-fourths  of  the  American  Republic,  and 
which,  in  fiict^  practically  negatived  all  republicanism,  and  all  rights  of  the 
majority,  with  a  bitterness  unknown  any  where  in  the  Old  World. 

It  was  because  Jonathan's  *  Sunny  South '  did  these  things,  that  John  Bull 
reviled  the  American  idea,  snubbing  it  sorely,  yes,  treating  it  contemptuously, 
Bs  though  it  were  *  so  very  Irish,'  or,  *  foreign,  you  know.' 

But  finally,  Jonathan  found  that  his  Sonny  South  was  becoming  altogether 
unbearable.  Riotous,  disorderly,  ferocious.  Needed  a  good  licking.  Required 
coSrdon.  So  he  GAVE  IT  TO  HIM,  right  and  left— and,  while  giving, 
looked  to  John  Bull  for  a  little  natural  sympathy. 

Foolish  Jonathan  I  weak  brother !  to  believe  that  a  selfish,  snarling,  over- 
fed, bilious,  grumbling,  fault-finding,  ever-detracting,  unreasoning,  one-eyed, 
savage  old  gentleman,  ever  means  any  thing  by  what  he  says — except  fault- 
finding. So  it  came  out,  after  years  of  ridicule — after  thousands  on  thousands 
of  British  books  and  newspapers  had  attacked  Jonathui  —  after  the  Nigger 
and  the  Bowie-knife  had  been  made  our  national  emblems  —  that  John  Bull 
had  simply  been  gabbling,  hissing,  slandering.  He  had  said  to  Jonathan  for 
years: 
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*  Why  do  n*t  you  do  this  f   Shame  on  you  I ' 

Jonathan  began  to  do  it   John  grumbled  worse  than  ever : 

*  You  're  scamps  both  of  you.  I  do  n't  care  who  is  Ueaten.  In  fact,  I  had  • 
rather  see  Cotton  uppermost    Can't  do  without  him,  any  way.* 

But  a  reason  must  be  found  —  even  the  most  tyrannical  old  gentlemen  are 
expected  to  do  something  more  than  merely  abuse  —  and  so  John  Bull  found 
one  after  the  &shion  of  the  Shek'h  Hassan. 

'Other  nations,'  said  John  Bull;  '  have  gone  to  war  for  a  privciplb.  But 
you  have  n't  got  any  principle,  you  know.  You  am't  fighting  to  liberate  the 
negro.  That  would  be  a  different  affiur,  you  know.  You  're  fighting  fix>m  cruel, 
bloody,  selfish,  tariff-ic  notions,  you  know.   You  are  humbugs.' 

In  the  whole  history  of  dirt-eating,  from  the  time  when  Saturn  swallowed 
earth  and  stones,  down  to  Humboldt's  record  of  the  clay  banquets  of  Orinoco, 
there  is  nothing  so  completely — nothing  so  absolutely,  entirely,  and  per- 
fectly mean — as  this  deyouring  his  own  words,  as  shown  by  John  Bull,  in  his 
representatiTo  press.  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  records  of  shabby,  crawling, 
sneaking,  puling,  evasive  falsehood,  any  thing  more  elaborately  contemptible 
than  that  forlorn,  beggarly  whine : 

*  You  are  not  contending  for  a  Principle.' 

The  truth  is,  that  not  merely  one,  but  several  Principles,  each  of  a  very 
high  order,  are  involved  in  this  struggle.  Some  see  the  whole  from  one  point, 
as  a  lapidary  looks  into  a  diamond,  viewing  its  crystalline  depths  and  glittering 
angles  from  a  single  facet  Thus  from  one  point  we  may  say — as  we  have 
already  said  —  that  Hhe  life  of  the  Republic,'  the  principle  of  Constitutional 
Ldebtt  is  at  stake.  To  the  statesman  this  is  the  proper  formula  for  enunciat- 
ing the  problem.  The  'Rule  or  Ruin'  theory,  as  acted  out  by  the  South,  and 
indignantly  opposed  by  the  North,  is  a  plain,  common-sense  principle,  which 
with  many  covers  the  whole  ground.  Free  soil  in  the  territories  was  once  held 
to  be  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  feud,  but  we  have  gone  beyond  that 
into  higher  issues.  And  to  the  student  of  social  development,  as  set  forth  by 
domestic  and  politico-economical  causes,  there  is  yet  another,  which  is  probably 
apparent  enough  already  to  every  analyst  of  Industrial  progress — that  of  Labor. 

We  not  contending  for  a  principle !    Are  n't  we,  indeed ! 

Search  the  annals  of  noble  deeds,  then,  and  find  me,  if  you  can,  a  strife 
wherein  the  great  principle  of  all  principles — the  holy  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  —  was  ever  so  rigidly  and  severely  formulised,  ever 
so  carefully  separated  from  petty  or  selfish  side  issues,  ever  so  distinctly  op- 
posed and  confronted  to  the  antique,  devil-doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the 
many  to  the  few.  Never  yet  —  and  God  witnesses  the  truth — was  the  great 
principle  of  human  progress  so  clearly  and  intelligently  and  knowingly  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  Caste,  of  Aristocracy,  of  Immobility,  as  it  now  is 
in  this  battle.  To  those  in  this  country  who  have  for  years  past  been  reading 
Richmond  sociologies,  and  New-Orleans  editorials  —  who  have  seen  Hammond  s 
white  Mud-Sill  theory  practically  and  theoretically  endorsed  as  the  true  basis 
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of  sodety,  and  who  know  what  *  Our  First  Families*  and  *  Our  Aristocracy' 
really  mean  in  the  South,  this  accusation  of  a  want  of  a  definite  principle  is 
ineffahly  ridiculous.  All  Am^cans,  of  all  parties,  know  hetter.  Eyen  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Union  understand  that  Free  Labor  represents  the  con- 
tinued struggle  of  the  many  upward  into  their  rights — from  subordination  to 
capital,  into  a  harmony  of  interests  with  capital.  They  understand  that  it  is 
virtually  a  strife  between  the  endless,  restless,  *■  working  and  weaving  in  endless 
motion '  of  manufactures,  and  the  never-moying  condition  of  old-&shioned  agri- 
culture —  and  of  slave  agriculture  at  that  All  of  this  has  been  more  than  felt 
or  understood:  it  has  been  expressed  —  philosophically  expressed — and  ac- 
cepted as  formulising  the  doctrines  of  the  North  —  those  doctrines  which 
Secession  now  repudiates  and  fights. 

It  was  in  the  works  of  Henry  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Labor,  as  a  definition  of  Wealth,  was  first  formally  enunciated  as  the  basis  of  a 
political  economy.  And  it  was  during  the  Fremont  campaign  that  these  labor 
or  firee-labor  doctrines,  as  correlative  with  the  universal  rights  of  man,  and  as 
opposed  to  the  professed  opposers  of  greasy  mechanics,  were  first  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  people  of  America.  That  presidential  campaign  was,  in 
all  respects,  the  most  important  one  which  *had  ever  taken  place,  for  it  wit- 
nessed a  struggle  based  on  a  great  and  glorious  idea — on  an  abstract  principle 
— on  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  enunciation  which  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed of  theworld^s  grandest  and  latest  idea:  ^The  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.'  Hitherto,  democracy  had  taken  the  crude  form  so  popu- 
lar with  demagogues,  of  simply  abusing  capital  —  of  talking  as  John  Ran- 
dolph did  of  old,  of  its  oppressing  labor,  of  a  war  to  come  between  starving 
operatives  and  purse-proud  factory  nabobs.  We  have  changed  all  that  — 
changed  it  very  much  indeed.  Capital,  as  it  gradually  leams  its  own  interests, 
finds  that  it  makes  more  by  taking  labor  into  partnership,  than  by  ^  enslaving' 
it  The  American  world  has  learned  that  the  action  of  Capital  is  democratic 
—  science  is  democratic  —  art  is  democratic — in  short,  in  this  age  we  live  in, 
an  activity  or  labor,  all  inventiveness  and  novelty,  tend  inevitably  to  benefit 
the  masses.  Littie  by  littie,  all  hopes  of  human  progress,  all  delicate  air-castles 
and  tender  and  beautiful  dreams  of  happiness,  theories  of  improved  education, 
reforms  in  law  and  advances  in  social  life,  all  world-bettering  and  poetic  aspira- 
tions, have,  of  late  years,  insensibly  sunk  into  and  based  themselves  on  Free 
Labor  and  the  action  of  Capital,  as  a  synonym  for  active  science  and  active  intel- 
lect *  Romance'  is  giving  way  to  facts  and  nature ;  or  rather,  the  imaginative 
have  fonnd  a  deeper  and  more  glorious  romance  in  the  stupendous,  growing 
realm  of  labor  and  of  science,  than  ever  Oriental  bard  or  Western  Trouveur 
word-painted  for  his  auditors.  This  is  the  spirit  and'  movement  of  the  age; 
and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  North  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being. 

Let  ns  understand  it,  once  and  for  all,  clearly,  that  the  principle  or  idea  for 
which'the  North  is  contending,  is  that  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  Free  Labor 
as  contrasted  to  nnprogressive  aristocracy,  or  that  inert  respectability  which, 
falling  back  on  '  blood,'  hereditary  gifts,  and  mere  possession,  proclaims  the 
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Mad-Sill  doctrine  as  an  immutable  law  of  human  nature.  It  is  popularly  said 
that  the  negro  is  the  real  subject  of  contention.  But  it  is  kot  the  negra  It 
was  the  question  of  the  social  standing  and  rights  of  the  poor  white  man  whidi 
really  built  up  the  Republican  party,  and  which  now  inspires  the  whole  body 
of  Union  men.  It  was  the  taunt  of  Mud-Sills  and  of  Greasy  Mechanics,  coupled 
with  the  practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  high-blooded  *  gentleman '  to  gutta- 
percha a  *  lubberly,  base-blooded  Yankee*  which  gave  the  North  its  political 
majority.  *  The  country  has  tcUked  *  n^o '  in  this  matter  when  it  meant  *  white 
man for  it  was  the  stinging  yitriol  of  sneers  at  the  operatives  and  ^bonds- 
men '  of  the  North,  far  more  than  any  sympathy  for  the  black,  which  stirred 
those  operatives  up  to  opposition.  It  was  unwisely  done  of  the  South,  to  say 
the  least,  this  sneering  at  men  with  votes,  for  being  what  they  could  not  help, 
and  who,  as  a  general  thing,  were  quite  willing  to  leave  negro  slavery  untouch- 
ed. The  warmest  friends  of  the  South  were  indeed  among  this  *  fierce  democ- 
racy '  of  our  Northern  cities,  among  the  mechanics  whose  labor  supplied  To- 
bacoo-and-Cotton-dom  with  all  manner  of  manufiu^red  goods.  These  men, 
even  in  New-England,  were  only  rarely  and  exceptionally  aboUtionists. 
Through  the  Middle  States  they  were  zealous  pro-slaveryites.  How  could 
they  be  otherwise,  arguing  from  their  interests  ?  they  knew  very  well  that  cot- 
ton indirectly  fed  them.  But  the  insults  came,  and  they  were  angered.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  man  has  his  price ;  it  is  quite  as  true  that  every  man  has 
his  point  of  honor,  and  on  this  point  cThonneur  the  Greasy  Mechanics  rebelled. 
Politicians  and  others  waved  the  Abolition  banner  over  their  heads,  but  the  ma- 
jority never  heeded  it ;  the  rights  of  fi^e  vhiU  labor  were  uppermost  in  their 
mind ;  and  now  they  have  gone  forth  strong  of  arm  and  brave  of  heart  to  vindi- 
cate them.  If  any  man  is  so  ill-informed  as  to  doubt  this,  if  he  has  been  so 
dazzled  or  led  astray  by  side  issues  as  to  doubt  that  the  interest,  dignity,  and 
social  progresss  of  ftee  white  labor  form  the  active  Principle  of  the  present 
struggle,  let  him  turn  back  and  study  the  popular  influences  which  have  been 
at  work  for  the  past  half-dozen  years.  Let  him  look  even  at  the  changed  cha- 
racter of  political  songs : 

'  The  great  P.  Fs  of  old  Virsrinnjr.  I  envy  them  cTcry  day ; 
For  making  a  doush-faced  Fresident  to  them  is  only  play, 
BiU  Pma  tpr€tchM  Northern  se^f^  and  cannot  do  any  more 
Than  envy  the  lords  of  Old  Virginny,  of  Old  Virginians  shore.' 

The  proud  sarcasm  of  these  lines,  and  of  many  other  lyrics  like  them,  indi- 
cate a  very  different  spirit  from  what  many  in  Europe  probably  suspect  to  be 
the  motive  power  of  the  present  struggle — the  spirit  of  Free  Labor  allied  to  a 
consciousness  of  strength  which  must  eventually  drive  all  before  it  Why 
not  ?  What  is  history  but  the  record  of  the  gradual  progress  of  labor  —  the 
highest,  holiest,  most  glorious  attribute  of  humanity,  through  long  centuries  of 
oppression  and  torture,  inflicted  by  laziness.  Ay,  Laziness,  though  it  bore 
lance  and  mail,  and  fought  fiercely,  and  preached  eamestiy,  and  wrote  heavy 
books,  rich  with  illumined  gold,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  swept  its 
armies  to  the  field  or  the  grave,  in  order  to  quell  labor,  or  so  limit  it  that  labor 
should  work  for  its  lord  only  and  not  for  itself. 
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Every  fresh  strife  between  ConserTatism  and  Progress  has  been  a  battle  be- 
tween Free  Labor  and  Laziness,  and  every  century  has  seen  the  fight  assuming 
more  distinctly  this  form.  But  never  yet  did  it  assume  so  clearly  such  a  form 
as  it  has  done  in  the  contest  between  the  United  and  Confederate  States  of 
North- America.  It  is  the  real  issue  at  stake ;  that  which  vitalizes  the  whole, 
giving  it  energy  and  strength.  If  John  Bull,  as  set  forth  by  his  Times,  be- 
lieves us  wanting  in  a  principle,  it  must  be  because  he  is  ignorant  of  our  his- 
tory. 


'COTTON    IS  KING.' 

Oh  I  have  you  heard  that  *  Cotton  is  King  ?' 
And  have  you  heard  the  song  they  sing 

Down  there  in  old  Carolina  ? 
How  Cotton  reigns  from  shore  to  shore, 
From  Charleston  round  to  Singapore, 

By  help  of  Cuff  and  Dinah? 

How  Cotton  rules  with  iron  hand 
This  famous  Northern  Yankee  land, 

Down  there  in  old  CarUina  ? 
And  how  John  Bull,  a  surly  dog, 
Must  reverence  him,  the  great  Magog, 

As  Hebrews  the  Shekinah  ? 

But  have  you  heard  of  toiling  slaves 
Whom  he  has  sent  to  wretched  graves, 

Down  there  in  old  Carolina  ? 
And  how,  to  cram  his  bloated  purse, 
He  tortiu'cs  soul  and  body  worse 

Than  heathen  do  in  China  ? 

And  have  you  heard  the  deeds  of  shame. 
The  deeds  of  blood  without  a  name. 

He  does  in  old  Carolina  ? 
Such  deeds  as  make  the  pulses  cold. 
Such  deeds  as  woke  in  wrath,  of  old. 

The  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai  ? 

Away  with  such  a  monstrous  thing  I 
Away  with  such  a  wretched  king  I 

Drive  him  from  old  Car' Una : 
Break  up  his  rule  o^er  market,  bank, 
With  thaler,  guilder,  ruble,  franc, 

Ducat,  and  dime,  and  mina. 

And  if  John  Bull  so  thirsts  for  gain. 
As  still  to  hug  the  galling  chain 

He  *s  worn  in  old  Carolina, 
Then  let  him  raise  his  idol  there, 
Where  he  can  grab  the  lion^s  share. 

Far-off  in  Pagan  China. 


CAVALRY  SONG. 


BT  CRAftLBS  OODntKT  LBLAXD. 

Weapomed  well  to  war  we  ride, 
With  sabres  ringing  by  our  side— 
The  warning  knell  of  death  to  all 
Who  hold  the  holiest  cause  in  thrall : 

The  sacred  Right* 

Which  grows  to  Might, 
The  day  which  dawns  in  blood-red  light. 

Wei^ned  well  to  war  we  ride, 
To  conquer,  tide  what  may  betide, 
For  never  yet  beneath  the  son 
Was  battle  by  the  devil  won ; 

For  what  to  thee 

Defeat  may  be, 
Time  makes  a  glorious  victory. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride  — 
Who  braves  the  battle  wins  the  bride  ; 
Who  dies  the  death  for  truth  shall  be 
Alive  in  love  eternally : 

Though  dead  he  lies, 

Soft,  starry  eyes 
Smile  hope  to  him  from  purple  skies. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride- 
Hurrah  I  for  the  surging  thunder-tide. 
When  the  cannon^s  roar  makes  all  seem  large. 
And  the  war-horse  screams  in  the  crashing  charge, 

And  the  rider  strong 

Whom  he  bears  along 
Is  a  death-dart  shot  at  the  yielding  throng. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride : 
The  ball  is  open,  the  hall  is  wide — 
Tlie  sabre,  as  it  quits  the  sheath, 
And  beams  with  the  lurid  light  of  death, 

And  the  deadly  glance 

Of  the  glittering  lance, 
Arc  the  taper-lights  of  the  battle-dance. 

Weaponed  weU  to  war  we  ride  — 
Find  your  foemen  on  either  side, 
But  wo  to  those  who  miss  the  time, 
Where  one  false  step  is  a  deadly  crime : 

Who  loses  breath 

In  the  dance  of  death. 
Wins  nor  wears  nor  wants  the  wreath. 
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Wei^ned  well  to  war  we  ride — 

Our  swords  are  keen,  our  cause  is  tried ; 

When  the  keen  edge  cuts  and  the  blood  runs  free, 

May  we  die  in  the  hour  of  victory ! 

We  feel  no  dread,; 

The  battle-bed, 
Where'er  it  be,  has  heaven  overhead. 


REVELATIONS  OF  WALL-STREET: 

BEIMO     TEB     HISTORY    OF    CHARLES     "B  L I A  S  PARKINSON. 
BT    BICBABD    B.    KIMBALL,    AUTHOB    09    ST.  LBOBK. 

'3!i»Iike  UM  not  for  my  oompIexioD.'— MuesAiiT  or  Vbricb. 
II. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

Those  who,  attracted  by  the  title  of  these  papers,  have  taken  them  up  with 
the  expectation  of  reading  *  startling  developments/  '  wonderful  disclosures/ 
'remArk&ble  confessions,'  or  fancied  in  the  various  descriptions  they  would 
be  able  to  see  through  the  gauze-covering  which  should  lightly  mask  a  battery 
of  satire  upon  certain  notabilities  of  various  grades,  have  ere  this  laid  the  *  Reve- 
lations *  aside,  disappointed,  and  probably  in  disgust.  For,  in  presenting  a  nar- 
rative of  some  periods  of  my  life,  I  have  no  animosity  to  gratify,  no  wounded 
pride  to  revenge,  no  shaft  of  ridicule  to  launch,  and  indeed  nothing  but  the 
simple  truth  to  record.  Whoever  shall  recognize  me  through  the  name  I  have 
assumed,  and  happen  to  recall  any  of  the  incidents  I  now  publish,  will  bear 
witness  that  I  write  with  no  malice  and  without  exaggeration.  We  are  all 
jogging  along  together.  The  various  circumstances  which  now  serve  for  daily 
excitement  will  soon  pass  and  be  forgotten ;  but  the  relations  of  one  man  to 
another,  and  of  one  sot  of  men  to  another  set  of  men,  extend  through  genera- 
tions, affecting  our  whole  social  life.  What  we  want  now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
be  introduced  to  the  actual.  What  lies  as  substratum  ?  What  is  the  original 
necessity,  and  what  the  conventional  ?  The  various  classes  of  mankind  are  all 
occupied.  What  are  they  about?  To  find  out  is  the  present  fascination. 
One  man  drives  to  his  office  in  Wall-street  in  a  handsome  carriage.  How 
did  he  get  that  carriage,  or  rather,  how  was  the  money  acquired  that  paid 
for  it?  He  spends  a  few  hours  there,  signs  his  name  to  several  bits 
^  of  paper,  which  put  in  motion  various  pieces  of  machinery,  which  pro- 
dace  for  him  certain  valuable  f  esults.   Satisfied  with  these  results,  and  very 
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complacent  with  the  day's  operation,  he  goes  back  to  his  house,  dines  sumptu- 
ously, drinks  his  wine,  smokes  his  cigars,  attends  the  opera ;  and  this  is  the 
history  of  that  man's  life,  from  one  year  to  another,  and  the  man  himself  is  one 
of  a  species.  Another  trudges  to  Wall-street  a  poor,  unfortunate  wretch 
with  a  fiimily,  in  circumstances  the  most  straitened.  He  is  a  better-educated 
man  than  the  first,  has  a  more  cultivated  taste,  is  honester — worth  more  for 
soul  and  brain  anywhere.  Standing  side  by  side  before  God,  this  is  so.  Looking 
at  both,  away  from  so  dread  a  tribunal,  we  see  one  clad  in  garments  originally 
ezpensire,  but  carefully  brushed  till  they  are  thread-bare.  We  behold  a  face 
exhibiting  traces  of  much  mental  suffering.  We  observe  in  the  lines  which 
mark  it  evidences  of  the  struggles  of  the  man  as  he  resisted,  step  by  step,  the 
fate  which  was  in  store  for  him.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  prisoner 
who  fancied  one  morning,  as  he  awoke,  that  the  walls  of  the  lofty  apartment  in 
which  he  was  confined  did  not  seem  as  high  as  usual  Regarding  the  number 
of  apertures  in  his  grated  window,  he  discovered  the  next  morning  one  less. 
Another  had  disappeared  the  following  day,  and  while  he  was  reflecting  on 
the  singular  circumstance,  the  terrible  truth  burst  on  him,  that  by  the  slow 
but  sure  action  of  the  machinery  which  controlled  the  movable  iron  ceiling,  he 
was  to  meet  his  death.  Day  by  day  it  descended  nearer  and  nearer.  There 
was  no  escape  —  no  hope  of  an  escape.  The  man  we  are  looking  at  is  in  the 
same  sort  of  prison-house.  His  fate  is  just  as  certain,  the  machinery  which  is 
to  crush  him  just  as  effectual  And  he  knows  it.  That  is  the  meaning  of  those 
lines  over  the  countenance  and  that  despairing  expression. 

But  the  other  man  ?  The  man  who  signs  bits  of  papers,  who  moves  for- 
tunes by  the  employment  of  his  name ;  whose  face,  without  any  lines  of  care 
or  disappointment,  shows  that  he  is  at  ease  in  Bank  as  well  as  in  Zion  f  This 
person,  by  a  long  and  successful  career  of  good  fortune,  is  so  well  groimded  in 
his  own  esteem,  that  his  self-complacency  is  at  times  painful  to  witness.  How 
patronizing  he  is,  how  jocose,  how  pleasingly  fitmiliar,  how  hard  and  overbeiir- 
ing,  as  by  turns  he  comes  in  contact  with  different  classes  and  conditions ! 
What  does  such  a  man  understand  about  the  great  objects  and  purposes  of 
life  ?  What  have  his  operations  in  the  stock-market,  his  transactions  in  bills  of 
exchange,  his  advances  on  good  security  taught  him  about  the  first  question 
in  the  catechism :  *  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? '  By  the  light  he  lives  and 
works  by,  how  would  he  answer  it  ? 

Now  let  us  have  an  introduction  to  these  people  with  fortunes  and  habits  so 
different  Put  the  novelists  and  romance-writers  aside.  We  do  not  want  any 
hot-house  developments,  any  big,  horrid  villains,  any  sweet,  charming  bread- 
and-butter  saints.  Away  with  caricatures  and  exaggerations  I  Let  us  look  at 
Harris  and  Williams  and  Brown  and  Johnson  and  Jones  and  Smith,  and  see 
what  they  do ;  how,  as  types  of  their  class,  they  get  a  living.  For  the  fellow 
who  works  with  those  aforesaid  pieces  of  paper  claims  in  a  sense  to  get  a  living, 
to  make  money,  whereby  he  lives  and  pays  for  houses  and  horses  and  opera- 
boxes,  and  his — pleasures.  These  investigations  will  serve  to  bring  the  fortunate 
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and  the  unfortiinate  nearer  each  other  ;  as  it  is,  there  is  a  great  abyss  between 
them.  If  we  could  bridge  it  oyer  and  mix  them  up  a  little,  it  would  not  do 
any  harm.  It  might  do  some  good.  After  these  *  Reyelations '  of  mine  are 
concluded,  I  propose  to  present  a  volume  to  several  of  our  well-known  phi- 
lanthropists :  that  class  of  philanthropists  who,  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
their  mouth,  and  without  much  masculinity,  and  having  been  educated  by 
good  pious  parents  and  left  with  large  fortunes,  are  persuaded  they  have  a 
mission  to  perform  here  below -before  they  are  translated  into  heaven.  These 
distinguished  persons  are  life-members  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  and  the 
Colonization  Society.  They  preside  at  meetings,  they  head  subscription-lists, 
they  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  church ;  and,  notwithstanding  these 
important  engagements,  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  time  or  their 
money.  They  are  moral,  and  won't  spend  either  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life, 
for  tiiese  sort  of  things  don't  suit  their  temperament  So  they  take  to  courses 
more  sedate,  and  which  will  give  them  an  enviable  prominence  before  the 
world.  Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  intend  to  attempt  to  interest  these  worthy 
people  in  the  situation  of  Wall-street  I  am  persuaded  they  can  do  more  there 
than  with  the  Five  Points  Mission.  Why  will  they  not  try  ?  Perhaps  they 
wilL  Again,  a  very  genuine  philanthropist  as  I  believe,  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
has  made  public  his  plan,  and  a  good  one  it  is,  for  the  relief  of  the  over-crowded 
streets  of  New- York.  *  Flee  from  the  city,'  he  exclaims.  *  Go  to  the  country. 
Return  to  first  principles.  Cultivate  the  soil.'  But  how  to  do  it?  Grant 
that  it  was  an  unwise  step  that  fixed  the  individual  in  the  city,  how  is  he  to 
esca;pe  now  ?  Of  what  use  to  tell  tho"  sufferer,  who  has  a  family  dependent  on 
him,  and  who  barely  manages  to  keep  th^m  alive :  ^  Friend,  leave  this  place ; 
you  are  not  working  out  your  proper  destiny  here.  Go  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  to  the  far  West,  if  you  prefer,  where  lands  are  cheap,  and  begin  anew.' 
Why,  this  man  can  by  no  possibility  get  five  dollars  ahead.  His  furniture 
would  not  bring  at  auction  twp  hundred,  and  it  is  mortgaged  beside  to 
some  kind  friend  who  lent  him  money  in  a  pressing  emergency.  I  repeat, 
this  man  is  chained  down,  held  fast ;  he  can't  escape,  and  Mr.  Greeley's  plan 
don't  help  him.  We  once  read  of  ^  banker's  safe  so  cunningly  contrived,  that 
when  a  burglar  attempts  the  lock,  he  disturbs  a  secret  spring,  and  suddenly  iron 
arms  are  protruded,  which  clutch  the  terrified  wretch,  and  hold  him  in  a  fatal 
embrace.  It  is  so  with  the  gticiiserable  man  who  ventures  to  tamper  with  that 
great  money-safe  —  Wall-street  He  is  seized  and  held  secure,  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  with  ha^d  labor,  in  the  service  of  the  proprietors. 
Will  not  Mr.  Greeley  aid  in  getting  up  a  society  for  the  relief  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  want  to  quit  the  spot  and  cannot  ?  For  my  part,  had  I  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  dispose  of  to-day,  I  would  select  twenty  or  thirty 
sufferers,  whom  I  have  known  in  the  street  for  twenty-five  years,  and  make 
them  happy.  Some  theoretical  individuals  would  object  to  this  because  the 
proposed  course  lacks  ^plan  and  system,'  and  is  not  grounded  on  'principle.' 
It  would  only  do  a  few  people  a  great  good,  but  would  confirm  no  favorite 
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theory,  and  would  be  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  the  complicated  macbinerj 
of  any  society  I 

CHAPTEB  SIOBTB. 

After  a  while  I  began  to  get  reconciled  to  the  peculiarities  of  my  Wall- 
street  life  I  Indeed  the  excitement  of  it  was  not  without' its  charm.  The 
sharp  necessity  of  realizing  a  certain  sum,  disappointment  in  one  quarter,  suc- 
cess in  another,  the  hour's  uncertainty,  the  petty  crisis  (to  me  not  petty)  re- 
peated day  after  day,  not  only  accustomed  me  to  these  fluctuations,  but  they 
became  in  some  sort  agreeable ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  all  stirring  sensa- 
tions are  so.  This  was,  however,  while  I  was  achieying  a  species  of  success. 
And  I  was  thus  taught  that  there  is  no  occupation  disagreeable  to  man  by 
which  he  makes  money.  My  desires  were  very  humble.  I  wanted  only  to 
earn  a  living.  After  a  few  weeks,  by  much  industry  and  painstaking,  I 
learned  the  condition  of  the  note-market ;  and  by  the  aid  of  my  reputation  for 
strict  integrity,  I  acquired  the  confidence  of  various  parties,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled frequently  to  exceed  the  moderate  sum  necessary  for  our  support  Mean- 
time I  looked  with  feelings  of  pity  on  the  poor  wretches  wandering  about  the 
street,  eager  to  seize  on  some  chance  to  make  a  few  dollars. 

Since  the  operation  with  the  four-thousand-dollar  note,  I  endeavored  quietly 
to  avoid  Downer.  I  cannot  say  he  made  any  effort  to  prevent  it  At  any  rate, 
he  never  came  again  to  my  ofQce.  One  Saturday,  I  had  been  more  than  usually 
successful ;  I  stood  in  the  door  of  one  of  the  banks,  with  a  roll  of  bflls  in  my 
hands ;  tunung  around,  I  saw  Downer  looking  at  me  from  the  comer.  He 
started  off  immediately  on  seeing  that  I  noticed  him.  My  heart  smote  me,  I 
know  not  why,  and  I  took  a  few  steps  in  his  direction,  with  a  view  to  offer  him 
a  part  of  my  store  if  he  stood  in  noed  of  it ;  but  a  selfish  prudence  overcame 
the  benevolent  intent,  and  I  stopped  short,  none  the  better  at  heart  certainly 
for  not  keeping  on. 

About  this  time  I  made  a  new  acquaintance.  I  had  laid  by,  over  and  above 
the  sum  set  apart  for  our  support,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  I  gave 
to  Alice,  who  kept  it  carefully  in  a  private  drawer.  The  possession  of  this  sum 
made  me  feel  like  a  different  creature.  Never  in  my  palmiest  days  did  the 
heaviest  balance  in  bank  so  exhilarate  m»  as  this  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. Five  hundred  dollars  in  the  Savings  Bank  for  Alice;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  her  escritoire ;  business  good,  and  new  channels  opening.  Be- 
side, that  law-suit  with  Bulldog  is  sure  to  go  in  eur  &vor.  Norwood  says  so. 
Well,  well,  the  world  is  not  so  bad,  after  alL  People  who  toill  make  mistakes 
must  suffer  accordingly,  but  the  prudent  — ^  I  was  saying,  about  this  time  I 
made  a  new  acquaintance.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  One  afternoon,  about 
two  o*clock,  while  I  was  seated  in  my  office,  after  having  made  one  or  two  very 
good  negotiations,  a  gentleman  entered,  and  exhibited  a  note  for  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  asked  if  I  could  get  discounted.  I  recollect  the 
figures  now.  They  were  all  odd  numbers — S79yVir,  three  months  to  run.  I 
never  fancied  odd  numbers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  note  did  not  please  me.* 


*  TusRK  is  a  great  dUference  in  the  appearance  of  commercial  paper.  It  is  freqoently  remarked  of 
a  man,  that  he  makes  a  *  good  slgnatore ;  *  that  is,  a  signature  vMch  inspires  confidence.   There  are 
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Seeing  me  hesitate,  the  person  remarked :  *  Excuse  me,  I  perceiye  I  am  not 
known  to  jou.  Uj  name  is  Harlej.  Our  mutual  friend  Alworthy  (one  of  the 
makers  of  the  note)  advised  me  to  come  directly  to  you,  and  gave  me  pcrmii?- 
sion  to  use  his  name.  *  Since  the  note  is  in  the  market,*  he  said,  *  I  recommend 
you  to  my  friend  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  will  get  it  done  for  you  without  hawking 
it  about  the  street' ' 

I  tried  to  call  to  mind  how  intimate  my  acquaintance  was  with  Mr.  Alwor- 
thy. I  knew  him  as  the  senior  partner  in  an  extensive  commission  house, 
whose  transactions  were  generally  large,  and  whose  operations  were  very  bold. 
There  was  no  intimacy  between  us,  and  his  sending  to  me  seemed  a  littlo 
apocryphal.  Still  the  paper  would  sell,  and  why  should  I  trouble  my  head 
further  about  it  ?  I  had  two  places  where  I  thought  I  could  dispose  of  it  I 
paused  a  moment  to  consider  which  I  should  first  try,  and  then  innocently 
enough  asked :  *  Have  you  any  more  of  this  ?*  My  visitor  colored,  and  for  an 
instant  appeared  to  lose  the  tranquil  and  imperturbable  manner  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  him.  It  was  for  an  instant  He  recovered  with  so 
much  ingenuousness,  and  put  himself  at  once  so  confidentially  in  relation  with 
me,  that  I  was  charmed  with  him. 

'  I  will  be  truthful  with  you.  Sir,'  he  exclaimed.'  *  The  fact,  is  I  have  a  pretty 
large  amount  of  this  paper.  I  did  not  intend  to  offer  you  any  more,  however. 
But  since  you  have  inquired,  I  shall  tell  you  precisely.  You  will  perceive  that 
this  note  is  indorsed  by  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company.  Perhaps 
you  know  the  house  ? ' 

I  confessed  I  did  not 

*  Well,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  was  established  only  last  May. 
They  are  old  personal  friends  of  mine.  Very  enterprising,  ample  capital,  and 
will  do  a  very  large  conunission  business.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  you  to 
know  them;  the  acquaintance  might  prove  mutually  beneficial.  Such  a  house 
is  always  taking  a  large  amount  of  marketable  paper,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them  as  customers ;  for  you  know  the  banks  will  only  do  about  so  much.' 

While  Mr.  Harley  was  laying  this  benevolent  plan  for  my  advantage,  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  him  more  carefully.  He  was  i^parenUy  thirty  years  old,  of 
medium  height,  possibly  a  little  bek>w,  stout  but  not  corpulent,  handfkmiely 
dressed,  yet  not  in  a  manner  indicating  any  special  attention*  He  had  clear, 
intelligent  blue  eyes,  a  pleasing  hct,  open  and  ingenuous,  without  any  of 
that  affectation  of  sinoerity  which  one  eoold  detect  in  Mr.  Tremaine.  In  fn/i, 
I  was  insensibly  drawn  toward  the  man,  and  the  suggestions  he  was  making 
for  my  benefit  seemed  sonatmal,  that  I  iorgot  I  bad  never  seen  htro  Mmt,  and 
now  for  only  ten  minutes. 

*  But,'  continued  Mr.  Harley,  as  if  recolleeting  himself,  *  we  wm  talkinir  M 
how  much  paper  I  oonld  offer  yon  of  thin  tUAcripiion.  I  hare  a^^/fit  mttf. 
Uiousand  dollars,  and  really  I  do  not  sec  why  y<>a  eann//i  marogi^  t^iA  m\tfAH  fA 
it  —  quietly,  yoa  know,  so  aa  not  to  hart  the  credit  of  the  parti«'</ 

flome  who  reaDy  Jadffe  a  fM4  4eai  ^^  Hut  '  >^ic4'  '^f  %        *tr  '  f  /fo      tiro  f    n  t.tt 

*twM  *got  op/*  nid  SB  ezperfoicetf  aAO»-4littv«r  -vsm  Vk  m  <^<  a         ^  '  '<^*i*f  \ 

kfan.  Tbk  ndsht  luvre  ben  ner*  eaprfe«;  %nc  x,  '^pp'Mlnir  «  i  vaav  iwany  •K^r  't# 

li^t  In  *  odd  mnlbm*  vto  dlfcik  tken  m  ■  jusk  '  a  tSMM ,       idutr*  trfiA«K  r«(u*7  mm  flM  '.'W  0»f 
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Just  then  the  question  occdrred  to  me :  *  What  interest  or  agency  have  jou, 
Mr.  Harlej,  in  this  business  ? '  I  had  scaroelj  thought  thus  much,  when  I 
found  my  new  friend  was  about  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  touch  the  point. 
*•  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  best  to  do  these  things  through  one  person ;  and,  as  I  was 
saying,  Alworthy  knowing  of  course  that  a  portion  of  the  notes  must  go  in  the 
market,  said :  *  Call  on  my  friend  Parkinson.'  And  since  I  am  quite  out  of  the 
way  of  such  transactions,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  put  it  all  in  your  hands.' 

^  Are  you  not  in  business  here  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Oh  1  yes.  I  call  New-Tork  my  home ;  my  family  resides  here ;  but  I  am 
engaged  in  some  important  enterprises  which  take  me  frequently  to  Europe,  so  I 
am  obliged  to  be  absent  a  good  deal  Since  the  first  of  May  I  have  kept  my 
office  at  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company's.' 

He  handed  me  his  card  —  James  Algernon  Harley — with  his  business  ad- 
dress at  the  aforesaid  firm  in  Water-street.  Soon  we  entered  into  general  con- 
Tersation.  I  found  Mr.  Harley  knew  many  of  my  old  friends  abroad,  and  could 
give  late  intelligence  of  several.  After  a  while  we  came  to  speak  of  ourselves. 
Before  I  knew  it  I  was  telling  him  something  of  my  life,  and  then  I  listened 
to  a  short  history  from  him.  He  was  from  Boston ;  he  knew  all  about  my  own 
family  in  Providence.  He  was  unfortunate  in  business  a  few  years  before,  but 
had  paid  all  up — a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  interest — but  this  had 
swept  him  clean.   He  came  to  New- York  with  his  family,  a  wife  and  one  child, 

and  was  now  living  at  the  Hotel.    In  this  way  the  rest  of  the  business 

day  was  spent  Hr.  Harley  suddenly  started,  looked  at  his  watch,  exclaimed : 
^  I  declare  I  do  n't  know  what  has  become  of  the  time ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
forget  affairs  once  in  a  while,  especially  if  we  make  a  friend,  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  I  have  done  so.  I  will  call  to-morrow,  and  we  will  then  talk  further  about 
the  negotiation  of  these  notes.'  Mr.  Harley  took  leave  of  me,  and  I  proceeded 
on  my  customary  route  toward  home.  The  interview  with  Harley  produced  a 
happy  effect  on  me.  Since  I  lost  sight  of  my  old  associates,  I  had  become  very 
solitary  in  my  habits,  confining  myself  entirely  to  the  society  of  my  children. 
I  know  it  may  seem  strange  to  many,  that  at  my  age — past  fifty — ^jiaving 
spent  nearly  my  whole  life  in  New-York,  having  made  a  great  many  acquaint- 
ances, and  I  may  say  firiends,  and  enjoying  intercourse  with  a  large  social  circle, 
that  I  should  not  have  secured  some  who  were  proof  against  adversity,  that  I 
should  find  myself  so  entirely  forsaken,  left  to  one  side — high  and  dry. 

Well,  it  may  appear  strange,  but  such  was  the  fact  And  now  it  strikes 
me  that  I  might  refer  to  still  stranger  cases:  instances  in  the  same  family. 
[Stop  and  think  a  moment,  reader,  and  say  if  you  are  not  yourself  familiar  with 
some.]  One  sister  marries  a  rich  man,  another  a  poor  one.  They  live  both 
in  this  very  city.  The  rich  man  is  a  banker,  and  resides  in  one  of  the  finest 
avenues.  The  poor  man  is  a  clerk  in  the  Custom-House,  and  lives  somewhere 
above  Fiftieth-street  I  cannot  say  those  sisters  do  n't  love  each  other ;  but 
they  are  so  separated  by  circumstances  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  exhibition 
of  affection.  Then-  daily  associations  and  habits  and  necessities  are  so  different, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  sympathy  between  them.  So,  they  ex- 
change visits  three  or  four  times  a  year :  the  rich  sister  sends  presents  smne- 
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times  to  the  children  of  the  poor  sister,  and  perhaps  to  the  sister  herself.  And 
so  living  different  lives  —  ah  I  how  different — the  offspring  of  the  same  parents 
who  sat  around  the  same  tahle  at  home,  attended  the  same  schools,  played  the 
same  plays,  and  shared  the  same  hed,  hecame  ahsolutely  like  strangers,  except 
that  a  sense  of  duty  sometimes  compels  a  certain  recognition  too  often  sparingly 
bestowed.  And,  after  all^  we  must  not  be  too  severe  with  such  oases.  Circum- 
stances have  generally  more  influence  than  principle  or  natural  affection,  and 
there  are  few  who  do  not  yield  to  their  force.  I  declare  I  never  indulged  in  any 
bitterness  of  feeling,  because  when  I  lost  my  property  I  lost  the  society  of  those 
who  still  kept  theirs.  It  was  only  when  I  yras  treated  with  contumely  or 
contempt  that  my  spirit  rebelled.  I  never  resisted  nor  questioned  the  truth  of 
the  announcement :  *  Wealth  maketh  many  friends,  but  the  poor  is  separated 
from  his  neighbor.'  Tes,  the  poor  is  separated  from  his  (former)  neighbor,  but 
the  poor  soon  erect  a  new  neighborhood  among  themselves.  They  go  to  each 
other  for  sympathy,  and  they  find  it 

I  was  remarking,  that  having  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  society  of  my 
children,  this  pleasant  conversation  with  a  person  who  manifested  so  much  in- 
terest in  me  had  an  agreeable  influence,  and  served  to  bring  back  my  feeUngs 
into  their  natural  ch^nneL 

CHAPTER  NINTH. 

I  THOUGHT  a  good  deal  about  my  affair  with  Mr.  Harley.  The  next  morning 
my  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  cooled.  It  occurred  to  me  it  would  not  be  an  un- 
wise pi^ecaution  to  make  some  inquiry  about  him.  I  did  so  quietly  of  persons 
I  thought  most  apt  to  be  informed,  but  nobody  could  give  me  any  information. 
I  then  asked  as  to  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company,  and  could  learn 
little  or  nothing  about  them.  The  firm  was  not  composed  of  well-known  busi- 
ness men.  It  had  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  No  one  appeared  to  know 
any  thing  against  them,  nor  for  that  matter,  in  their  &vor.  Finally  I  strolled 
leisurely  past  their  place  in  Water-street.  It  was  a  fine  large  store,  running 
through  to  Front-street,  with  an  immense  gilt  sign  extending  across  the  entire 
front  On  the  stone  columns,  at  each  side  of  the  door,  the  several  names  of  the 
firm  were  neatly  inscribed.   Evidently  all  was  above-board. 

To  be  sure,  the  appearance  of  things  struck  one  as  a  little  too  new  and  fresh 
to  be  substantial ;  yet  it  was  a  very  fair  and  shining  outside,  and  it  was  the 
outside  only  I  could  see  that  morning. 

As  I  turned  back  into  Wall-street,  I  met  Mr.  Harley.  '  I  have  just  come 
from  your  place,*  he  remarked  as  he  most  cordially  shook  my  hand ;  *  and  will 
go  back  with  you,  if  you  please.* 

*  Certainly,*  was  my  reply. 

*  Perhaps  you  have  been  to  caU  on  me  ?  * 

*  Oh  I  no,  I  expected  you  by  appointment* 

*  I  suppose,*  continued  Mr.  Harley,  *  you  have  hardly  had  time  to  ascertain 
what  you  can  do  with  the  Alworthy  paper.* 

*  I  did  not  think  best  to  make  any  attempt  till  we  had  conferred  about  it* 

*  Very  judicious — very  judicious,*  was  the  reply,  as  we  mounted  the  steps 
to  my  office. 
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^How  soon  is  the  money  wanted?'  I  asked. 

*  Oh  I  there  is  no  pressing  haste.  I  would  like  a  couple  of  thousand  nego- 
tiated in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  balance  as  opportunity  serves. 

'And  the  rate?' 

'  Well,  as  to  that,  it  must  depend  on  what  you  can  do,'  said  Harley,  with 
candor.  *  I  will  not  at  the  Tery  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  say  any 
thing  which  even  by  implication  is  not  frank  and  above-board ;  and  I  may 
as  well  tell  you,  and  if  you  do  not  now  know  it,  you  will  discover  it  on  in- 
quiry, that  Alworthy's  paper  will  not  always  sell  at  the  best  rates.  You  can 
dispose  of  it,  but  it  will  very  likely  be  at  some  sacrifice.  No  doubt  you  will 
do  the  best  you  can.  I  will  leave  you  the  whole  batch,  and  will  only  say, 
manage  the  affair  after  your  own  jiidgment,  so  as  to  make  the  best  sales  with 
least  injury  to  the  parties.  I  will  look  in  at  two  o'clock.  Good  morning.  By 
the  way,'  looking  back,  '  it  is  best  not  to  offer  too  much  in  one  place,  you 
know.' 

This  was  charming.  Such  a  constituent  did  not  turn  up  every  day.  I 
turned  over  the  paper.  There  were  eleven  notes  all  told,  carefully  divided  so 
as  not  to  fall  due  too  near  together,  averaging  not  quite  a  thousand  dollars 
a  piece.  I  selected  the  notes,  which  I  would  offer  to  Loomis  and  those  to 
Finch.  One  I  would  take  to  the  bank ;  two  I  would  try  at  Brest  and  Com- 
pany's. The  first  man  I  called  on  was  Finch.  I  said :  '  I  have  some  of  Al- 
worthy's paper.   Will  you  take  it  ? ' 

'  Do  n't  want  it' 

*  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Oh !  no,  only  I  have  got  enough  of  it ;  rather  sell  than  buy.' 
*At  what  rate  will  you  sell ;  perhaps  I  can  find  a  customer?' 

'  At  one  per  cent ;  and  if  he  do  n't  like  that,  I  won't  say  I  won't  take  one 
and  a  half 

So  much  for  gruff  old  Finch.  I  went  next  to  Loomis.  I  had  better  luck 
there.  He  was  just  as  well  *  up '  with  regard  to  Alworthy  as  Finch  ;  but  ho 
had  more  confidence  in  him  than  the  other. 

*  Well,  I  have  bought  a  great  deal  of  theif  paper,'  he  said,  '  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  it,  perhaps  more  than  will  pay.  How  much  have  you  got,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, to  offer  ?   Perhaps  I  will  make  one  transaction  of  it.' 

I  hesitated  slightly.  I  had  at  first  determined  to  offer  him  three  of  the 
notes  —  should  I  say  foiur?  However,  I  stuck  to  my  original  decision  and  an- 
swered, *  Not  quite  three  thousand  dollars,'  and  laid  the  notes  before  him. 

He  looked  them  over,  then  at  the  indorsement  *  Who  the  devil,'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'are  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company,'  drawling  out  the 
names  —  *whew!' 

'  You  are  behind  the  age,'  said  I,  '  and  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
new  but  very  extensive  commission-house  in  Water-street' 

'  Mr.  Parkinson,'  said  Loomis,  turning  quickly  on  me,'  is  there  any  more 
paper  out  with  this  indorsement  ? ' 

'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

I  had  uttered  a  deliberate  fidsehood,  uttered  it  almost  before  I  knew  what 
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I  was  saying.  Some  keen  deyil  instinct  whispered  to  me  that  eyen  the  twenty- 
nine  hundred  dollars  was  rather  more  than  Loomis  wanted,  and  quite  as  much 
as  he  would  regard  as  a  legitimate  transaction  for  Alworthy  to  make  with  this 
new  house.  Yes,  the  falsehood  was  uttered,  and  there  I  stood  with  a  life-long 
reputation  for  honesty  and  truth  —  a  liar !  Loomis  supposed  me  incapahle  of 
deceiying  him,  and  so  he  put  the  question,  and  I  had  answered  it. 

My  reply  was  satisfactory,  for  after  a  short  pause  he  said :  *  I  will  take  the 
whole  at  one  and  a  half.' 

I  endeavored  to  lower  his  terms.  He  only  replied :  ^  The  best  I  will  do ; 
all  I  will  do.  I  know  it 's  a  high  rate,  but  it  is  not  saleable  paper.  To  be 
sure,  I  think  it  good,  but  there  are  more  who  don't' 

The  affair  was  closed,  and  I  receiyed  a  check  for  the  money.  A  little  after 
two  Mr.  Harley  came  in.  I  reported  the  transaction,  and  showed  him  a  state- 
ment in  which  I  had  charged  him  a  quarter  per  cent  commission. 

He  drew  his  pen  across  it.  *  This  will  neyer  do.  Leaye  the  matter  of  com- 
missions to  me.  By  the  way,  you  may  give  me  two  thousand  dollars  net ;  it  is 
all  we  want  at  present ;  it  won't  hurt  your  bank  account  to  let  the  rest  lay.  If 
yon  can  employ  it  for  a  few  days,  do  so  and  welcome.' 

*  I  was  overpowered  with  so  much  kindness,  and  could  not  but  show  I  was 
sensibly  affected  by  it 

*■  Arrange  your  deposit,'  said  Mr.  Harley,  *  and  let  us  lunch  together.' 

I  did  not  decline,  and  after  a  little  we  proceeded  to  Delmonico's,  and  par- 
took of  a  nice  steak  and  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret  As  we  came  out,  my  new 
friend  asked  me  to  step  with  him  one  moment  to  his  office.  It  was  directly 
oyer  the  counting-room  of  Pollock,  Pemberton,  HoUis  and  Company ;  and  as 
we  entered,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Hollis,  one  of  the  firm.  I  was  any  thing 
but  favorably  impressed  with  him.  He  was  a  very  young  man,  and  exhibited 
neither  wit  nor  intelligence ;  he  spoke  in  monosyllables  and  only  in  answer  to 
some  observations  of  mine.  Indeed  I  thought  his  countenance  very  stolid.  I 
saw  Mr.  Harley,  meanwhile,  giving  the  porter  some  special  directions ;  then  re- 
turning, we  went  up-stairs  for  a  few  moments,  when  he  seemed  inclined  to 
apologize  for  the  appearance  of  Hollis.  *  A  mere  youth,  but  his  father  puts  in  a 
large  capital  for  him,  and  really  he  is  an  excellent  book-keeper.'  I  could  ap- 
preciate this,  and  so  I  said ;  and  after  some  pleasant  chat,  I  took  leave.-  Glanc- 
ing through  the  lofty  store,  I  discovered  very  few  goods.  Some  baskets  of 
champagne  were  piled  up  in  the  centre,  and  several  hogsheads  and  quarter- 
casks  were  on  one  side,  and  a  good  majiy  cases  of  wine  opposite,  but  no  other 
merchandise.  However,  I  was  not  in  a  scrutinizing  mood,  and  I  did  not  think 
twice  of  the  matter. 

At  the  usual  hour  I  reached  home  for  dinner.  A  carman  was  just  leaving 
my  house.  Alice  stood  at  the  door  directing  the  stout  Irish  girL  There  I  saw 
a  basket  of  champagne,  a  case  of  claret,  another  of  Madeira,  and  a  demijohn  of 
old  brandy,  each  with  a  card  attached  —  *  G.  E.  Parkinson,  Esq.  From  Pollock, 
Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company.' 

When  Alice  perceived  me,  she  exclaimed,  *  0  dear  Papa !  this  seems  hkc 
old  times,'  and  she  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  in  very  joy.  ^  But  you 
do  n*t  look  happy  yourself  papa ;  are  you  ill  f ' 
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Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

To  view  ^the  utnation/ 
And  found  the  world  all  upside  down, 

A  rumpus  in  the  nation ; 
He  heard  all  Europe  laugh  in  scorn, 

And  call  him  but  a  noodle ; 
*'  Laugh  on,'  ho  cried,  '  as  suro's  you're  bom, 
I  still  am  Yankee  Doodle.' 

Chorui. — Tankte  Doodle^  etc. 

He  found  the  ragged  Southern  loons 
A-training  like  tarnation, 
-  They'd  stolen  all  his  silver  spoons, 
And  rifled  his  plantation ; 

•  ni  wait  awhile,'  he  quietly  said, 

*  They  may  restore  the  plunder ; 
But  if  they  do  n't,  V\\  go  ahead. 
And  thrash  them  well,  by  thunder ! ' 

Chortts, — Yankee  Doodle^  etc. 

And  then  the  lovely  Queen  of  Spain 

Told  him  in  honeyed  lingo, 
That  she  had  courted  —  not  in  vain  — 

A  dax^ey  in  Domingo: 

*  My  dear,'  said  he,  *  if  you  will  roam 

With  all  the  male  creation. 
Pray,  do  n't  come  here  —  I  can't,  at  home, 
Allow  amalgamation.' 

Chorus, —  Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

The  British  lion  slyly  eyed 
His  bales  of  Southern  cotton  — 
^  Dear  Yankee  Doodle,'  soft  he  cried, 
*■  That  stuff  is  slave-begotten : 
A  brother's  tears  have  bleached  it  white. 
It  speaks  your  degradation, 
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But  I  must  haTe  it  wrong  or  right, 
To  keep  awaj  stanration.* 

Chorus, —  Yankee  Doodle^  etc. 

Hands  off  I  hands  off!  good  cousin  John,' 
Said  quiet  Yankbb  Doodlb, 

*  I  am  no  braggart  cotton  Don, 

Who'll  bear  the  system  feudal ; 
IVe  heard  you  prate  in  Exeter  Hall, 

Of  sin  and  slave  pollution, 
But  now  I  see  'twas  blarney  all, 

You  love  *  the  Institution  1 ' 

Ohorue, — YanJcee  Doodle,  etc, 

*  False  words  and  deeds,  to  high  and  low 

Bring  righteous  retribution ; 
And  cousin  John,  mayhap  you  know 

The  frigate  Constitution! 
She  now  is  but  a  rotten  boat. 

But  I  have  half  a  notion, 
To  set  her  once  again  afloat,  • 

And  drive  you  from  the  ocean. 

Chorus, —  Yankee  Doodle,  etc, 

*  And  if^  in  league  with  her  of  Spain, 

With  all  the  past  forgotten. 
You  dare  to  lift  the  hand  of  Cain 

In  aid  of  old  King  Cotton, 
Be  sure  you  guard  those  costly  toys 

You  call  your  *  broad  dominions,' 
For  I  have  lots  of  Yankee  hoys 

Can  flog  your  hireling  minions. 

Chorus. — Yankee  Doodle,  etc, 

'  I  trust  in  God,  and  in  the  right, 

And  in  this  mighty  nation; 
And  in  this  cause  would  freely  fight 

The  whole  combined  creation ; 
For  when,  in  Time's  impartial  gaze, 

The  nations  are  reviewed  all, 
I  know  the  meed  of  honest  praise 
Will  rest  on  Yankee  Doodia.' 

Chorus.-— Yanlcu  Doodle^  etc. 
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Manual  of  thi  Corpobatiox  or  «■  City  of  Nbw-York.   1861.   D.  T.  VALEKTwm. 

This  casket  of  jewels,  replete  with  the  glory  of  our  municipal  wealth,  is  by 
far  the  most  attractive  feature  on  the  drawing-room  table.  Heretofore,  the 
Manual  has  been  considered  only  a  book  fit  for  reference,  a  standard  to  con- 
sult for  data  and  to  replace  immediately  upon  the  library-shelf;  but  the  present 
requires  more,  and  as  if  to  kindly  anticipate  our  wants,  Valbntinb,  ihe  anti- 
quarian and  historian,  has  compiled  the  poesy  of  the  past  with  the  memorable 
incidents  of  the  present,  and  given  us  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the 
season.  To  have  done  this,  required  talents  of  a  peculiar  order,  and  the  very 
soul  of  the  man  is  enshrined  in  the  work  before  us.  The  present  comprises 
the  twentieth  volume  issuing  from  his  pen.  With  what  pious  care  he  cherishes 
every  souvenir  of  the  glorious  past,  nor  does  he  allow  the  less  sublimated 
present  to  escape  him !  In  hours  like  those  the  mythical  annals  of  romance 
pall  upon  the  taste ;  the  present  has  a  penchant  for  reality,  and  reality  in  its 
most  exalted  form.  Politics,  seasons  may  change,  yet  Valbntikb  is  at  his 
post,  the  true  Knickerbocker,  the  incorruptible  patriot,  the  conscientious  his- 
torian. He  has  done  his  duty  in  removing  the  dust  and  smoke  of  mammon 
from  our  national  escutcheon,  and  now  in  this  dark  political  hour  it  is  glitter- 
ing like  an  immortal  legis.  We  were  never  quite  so  proud  of  our  country  and 
of  the  goodly  city  of  Manhattan.  Rife  with  a  hitherto  untold  wealth  of  na- 
tional and  local  incident,  carefully  compiled,  honestly  digested,  and  profusely 
illustrated,  we  regard  the  Manual  of  1861  with  mingled  pride  and  wonder; 
pride  that  we  have  an  antiquity ;  something  to  fall  back  upoA ;  something  to 
prove  that  Americans  have  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  they 
are  not  the  mere  mushroom  growth  of  to-day ;  and  wonder,  that  the  ever-busy 
Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  whose  very  personality  has  become  incorporated 
with  the  marble  walls  of  the  City  Hall ;  whose  very  soul  is  seemingly  monopo- 
lized by  his  daily  duties,  has  found  time  to  enshrine  the  fleeting  memories  of 
the  past,  and  lay  them  in  such  attractive  guise  on  the  shrine  of  the  present 
The  Manual,  regally  bound  in  purple  and  gold,  is  a  priceless  album,  in  which 
are  preserved  those  souvenirs  at  this  hour  of  all  others  most  dear  to  us. 
Knickerbockers  cannot  prize  it  too  highly. 
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Tbb  Sba,  (La  Mn.)    Translated  from  the  French  Edition  Joat  published  in  Paria. 
Bt  M.  J.  MiCHBLBT,  Author  of  *  L' Amour/  '  La  Femme/  etc.  etc.   Rudd  and  Caru- 

TOV. 

A  BLINDING  of  the  philosophj,  the  poesy,  and  the  utility  of  the  sea.  A 
profound  investigation  of  the  world  of  waters,  a  glance  at  the  currents,  tides, 
and  tempests,  and  a  brief  digest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  vasty  deep.'  The 
woris  is  preeminently  d  la  Michelet.  He  finds  a  rhythm,  a  melody  in  the  ocean, 
chime,  a  poesy  on  the  heaving  sea  —  when  it  is  not  too  terrible  —  and  a  novel 
and  charming  sympathy  among  its  inhabitants.  He  takes  the  Sea  to  his 
heart  — fans  omnium  vitentium  —  as  our  great  primeval  mother,  and  worships 
it  as  an  almost  human  creation.  While  revelling  in  the  poesy,  he  delves  deep- 
ly into  the  philosophy,  and  as  a  financier  and  patriot,  expatiates  loudly  on  the 
decrease  of  the  whale,  and  the  deserted  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  France ;  while 
as  a  physician,  he  benevolently  regards  The  Sea  as  the  great  restorer  of 
health  —  the  cure  for  the  scrofulous,  the  wholesome  tonic  for  the  debilitated 
and  weakened  constitution ;  and  pleads  pathetically  for  the  establishment  of 
economical  batheries,  which  shall  come  within  the  reach  of  the  industrious 
mechanic,  and  the  invalid  of  limited  income,  where  genial  health  instead  of  im- 
perious fashion  shall  be  the  gehtts  hcL    A  readable  book,  rife  with  suggestions. 


Hacaitlat's  Histobt  of  Exolakd.  Volume  Fi^e.  From  the  Press  of  Habfsb  and  Bbo- 
THSBS.   Fraoklin-Square  and  Pearl-Street.   Second  Notice. 

Wb  commend  the  history  of  Patterson's  Scottish  Bubble,  in  this  book,  as 
one  equal,  if  not  surpassing  in  interest,  Washington  Ibvino's  *  Mississippi 
Bubble,'  written  for  these  pages.  There  is  occasionally  a  dash  of  humor  in  the 
description,  which  serves  to  heighten  the  picture.  The  first  colonists  were  re- 
ceived on  landing  by  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  country :  *  The  courtiers 
who  attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  were  stark  naked ;  but  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  red  coat,  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  an  old  hat  He  was 
propitiated  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat,  blazing  with  gold  lace.'  The  second 
corps  of  colonists  *  foimd  the  site  marked  out  for  the  proud  capital  which  was 
to  have  been  the  Tyre,  the  Venice,  the  Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenth  century 
overgrown  with  jungle,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  sloth  and  the  baboon : '  while 
the  sufferings  of  the  *  middle-passage '  were  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
encountered  by  the  victims  on  the  long  voyage  to  this  Mecca  of  their  hopes. 
Pattebson,  however,  had  a  precedent,  which  is  thus  graphically  described : 

'  On  a  desolate  marsh,  overhung  by  fogs  and  exhaling  diseases,  a  marsh  where 
there  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  Arm  earth  nor  drinkable  water,  a  marsh  from 
which  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other  were  with  dimcultv  kept  out 
by  art,  was  to  be  found  the  most  prosperous  community  in  Europe.  Tne  wealth 
which  was  collected  within  five  miles  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  would  purchase 
the  fee-simple  of  Scotland.  And  why  should  this  be  ?  Was  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  nature  had  bestowed  on  tlie  rhoBnician,  on  the  Venetian,  or  on  the  Hollander,  a 
laiver  measure  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of  forethought,  of  self-command,  than  on  the 
cituen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow?  The  truth  was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
dace  to  Buocess  in  life,  and  especially  in  commercial  life,  the  Scot  had  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  perhaps  he  had  never  been  equalled.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  his 
energy  should  take  a  proper  direction,  and  a  proper  direction  Patebbon  undertook  to 
give? 
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THE  OCCOPATION  OF  CAIRO. 

*  Falii  in  I  *  —  A  roll  of  drums,  a  rattling  of  guns  and  accoutrements,  a 
hasty  adjustment  of  refractory  blankets,  and  we  are  in  line. 

At  the  word,  we  move  forward,  leaving  the  camp  at  Springfield,  and  march 
to  the  railroad-d6pAt  It  is  nine  oVlock  at  night,  and  we  have  been  under 
marching  orders  since  four.  No  one  knows  whither  we  are  going,  and  the  air 
of  mystery  that  hangs  orer  the  movement  brings  very  forcibly  to  our  minds 
die  reality  that  we  are  now  acting  under  the  orders  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  are  no 
longer  our  own  masters.  Many  are  the  conjectures  as  to  our  destination.  We 
are  going  to  Cairo,  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  to  Texas  —  any  how,  we  are  going 
South,  and  that  is  what  we  want  Arriving  at  the  d^pot  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  we  halt,  take  a  hasty  leave  of  our  friends,  and  ^1  into  line  again. 
No  further  order  coming,  we  take  another  hasty  leave  of  our  friends,  and  then 
another,  and  again.  Finally,  the  order  comes,  we  board  the  cars  and  are  —  not 
dL  The  train  is  very  much  attached  to  that  station ;  can't  tear  itself  away. 
Our  friends  come  alxMrd  and  take  a  hasty  leave  of  us,  and  then  we  try  to  sleep 
away  the  time.  But  having  two  or  three  men's  feet  and  a  gun  or  two  in  your 
lap,  and  another  man's  head  nodding  against  your  shoulder,  does  not  materially 
assist  nature  in  her  sweetly  restorative  process.  One  or  two  very  domestic 
men  venture  to  warble  *  Sweet  Home,'  and  are  rewarded  with  numerous  *  Dry 
ups,'  and  other  expressive  but  inelegant  remarks.  At  last  the  whistle  sounds : 
we  hear  the  approaching  *  thud  / '  as  each  car  is  started,  and  now  we  are  of^ 
this  time  positively  without  reserve.  The  fi^sh  aur  and  the  motion  revive  me, 
and  I  give  up  trying  to  sleep,  and  wander  off  into  a  reverie.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  dear  ones  so  lately  left,  and  of  the  wise  counsel  and  the  cheering  words  of 
encouragement  they  gave  me,  the  promises  I  made  them  in  return,  and  the 
many  things  left  unsaid  for  want  of  power  of  utterance,  when  the  train  stops 
at  Decatur,  and  we  leave  it  As  the  train  that  is  to  bear  us  southward  does 
not  start  for  several  hours,  we  spread  ourselves  miscellaneously  upon  the  plat- 
form, in  search  of  the  comfort  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  soft  side  of  a  plank. 
As  the  sun  rises,  we  scatter  ourselves  through  the  city  to  forage  for  break&st 
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The  search  is  punned  for  an  hour  with  more  or  less  success.  Some  procure 
loaves  of  bread  of  adamantine  solidity ;  others  capture  pies  of  uncertain  age 
and  dubious  flavor ;  a  few  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  divinities  of  the  hotel- 
kitchen,  and  are  supplied  with  substantial  favors  from  the  back-window ;  while 
others,  ^mis'able  cusses/  are  obliged  to  stand  back,  with  cavernous  stomachs, 
and  irrigated  mouths,  and  ruminate  —  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  taking 
breakfast 

At  seven  o'clock,  we  take  the  cars  on  the  Illinois  Central  road,  and  are  off 
for  Curo — for  it  has  leaked  out  that  that  is  our  destination ;  and  it  is  intimated 
that  we  are  to  be  set  to  work  throwing  up  fortifications.  We  do  n't  like  this 
news  pretty  well,  but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  at  any  rate 
we  will  make  our  mark  in  the  world,  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  with  a  spade. 
At  some  of  the  stations  on  the  route,  water  is  distributed,  which  disappearif 
with  amazing  rapidity.  One  of  the  boys  in  his  haste  pushes  his  head  into  the 
bucket,  a  tin  one  of  the  truncated  cone  pattern,  and  it  sticks  there.  In  his 
efforts  to  extricate  it,  he  spills  the  water ;  whereupon  his  comrades  give  their 
vocabularly  of  maledictions  a  thorough  ventilation.  At  Gentralia,  we  hear  it 
reported  that  the  sympathizers  with  secession  at  Carbondale,  sixty  miles  below, 
have  burnt  a  bridge  and  intend  to  attack  us  when  we  come  down.  This  looks 
like  business,  and  we  proceed  with  caution ;  for  we  are  entering  Egypt,  a  land 
whose  loyalty  has  been  questioned.  As  we  approach  the  suspected  bridge,  we 
see  a  number  of  men  on  the  bank:  the  train  is  stopped,  and  we  are  ordered  to 
fix  our  bayonets  but  keep  our  seats.  At  this  jimcture  a  white  flag  is  waved 
in  the  crowd  on  the  bank,  and  an  officer  goes  forward  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
it.  He  returns  with  the  intelligence  that  it  is  a  company  of  Chicago  boy^ 
guarding  the  bridge.  We  move  on,  and  giving  the  brave  fellows  three  hearty 
cheers,  enter  the  town  of  Carbondale  singing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  with 
all  our  might  [That  treason  should  exist  in  so  loyal  a  State  as  Illinois  may 
seem  strange;  but — with  shame  I  confess  it — it  is  true  that  before  our  arrival, 
the  Union  men  were  intimidated,  and  open  threats  of  violence  to  the  Federal 
troops  were  made  by  citizens  of  our  own  State.  Our  presence  here  has  had  a 
very  salutary  effect,  and  now  there  are  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  treason.] 

Carbondale  is  the  only  place  on  the  road  where  the  rebels  have  any  power, 
and  after  leaving  it  we  breathe  freely.  Darkness  comes  on  as  we  are  winding 
through  the  woods  and  bluffs  that  tell  of  the  proximity  of  the  rivers,  and  at 
about  eight  o'clock  we  enter  Cairo  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  and  the 
roar  and  flash  of  heaving  artillery.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving  Springfield  we 
have  brought  with  us  no  camp  equipage,  and  no  shelter  has  been  provided  for 
us ;  so  we  are  obliged  to  accommodate  ourselves  in  the  car&  Small  rations  of 
bread  and  water  having  been  distributed,  we  curl  ourselves  up  on  the  seats, 
and,  weary  and  back-achey,  set  out  for  the  land  of  Nod.  We  snatch  a  little 
slumber,  but  it  is  not  the 

*  Sleep  that  knits  up  tbe  ravelled  steere  of  care,* 
but  an  unsatisfactory  doze,  a  dreamy  continuation  of  the  jolting  and  rumbling 
day's  ride.    It  is  a  perfect  luxury  to  stand  guard  out  in  the  rain,  and  be  able 
to  breathe  freely,  and  get  the  twists  out  of  one's  legs. 

The  next  morning  we  leave  the  cars  and  encamp  on  the  flat  ground  between 
the  levees.   Thus  was  Cairo  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  Illinois  volunteers,  on 
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the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one. 

OaR  yiBBT  BREAKFAST. 

Rations  have  heen  received  and  distributed,  and  we  proceed  to  prepare  our 
first  breakfast  in  camp,  a  matter  in  which  we.  are  all  decidedly  verdant  That 
slim  fellow  there,  chopping  wood  with  much  more  vigor  than  dexterity,  has 
just  left  the  counter,  changing  the  yard-stick  for  the  musket,  deserting  the 
calico  for  the  sake  of  the  bunting.  The  axe  comes  down  just  where  it  pleases, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  its  manager,  (?)  and  the  chips  fly  about 
promiscuously,  coming  nearer  one^s  head  than  is  pleasant  That  young  stu- 
dent, whose  sun-burnt  face  was  lately  so  pale  and  scholarly,  slices  the  unctu- 
ous bacon  in  a  manner  that  suggests  that  he  oiay  have  acquired  his  skill  by 
hastily  carving  chickens  —  bought  when  the  owner  was  not  there.  Jim  B. 
sweats  and  weeps  over  the  smoky  fire,  alternately  burning  and  sucking  his 
fingers,  and  keeping  up  a  running  accompaniment  of  commentaries,  not  at  all 
complimentary  in  their  nalture,  upon  the  contents  of  the  pan.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  several  futile  attempts,  the  coffee  is  made,  the  bacon  fried,  the  side- 
dishes —  bread,  molasses,  salt,  and  such  little  extras  —  brought  on,  and  we 
fall  to  with  an  excellent  appetite,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  sauce:  it  certain- 
ly is  in  this  case,  for  it  is  the  only  one. 

THE  CITY. 

Cairo  probably  has  improved  somewhat  since  Mark  Tapley  was  here,  but 
stfll  it  is  a  place  in  which  it  is  quite  creditable  to  be  jolly. 

It  is  not  an  attractive  place  to  look  at,  and  situated  on  flat  ground  about 
twenty-fiye  feet  below  the  top  of  the  levee,  the  prospect  from  within  is  enliven- 
ing only  so  far  as  a  dull  background  of  dirt,  dotted  with  houses  one  or  two 
shades  lighter,  can  make  it  There  is  nothing  fresh  about  the  place.  The 
houses,  even  the  newest  of  them,  have  an  old  and  time-worn  appearance,  the 
flowers  seem  to  linger  through  a  sickly  existence,  and  die  prematurely,  and  the 
men  have  that  listless,  apathetic  appearance  that  suggests  the  dry  rot  as  por- 
trayed by  Dickens.  If  we  except  the  bibulous  indulgence  sometimes  known 
by  that  name,  I  have  not  seen  a  man  smile  since  I  have  been  here.  The 
Tenders  of  potables  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  that  are  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness ;  and  while  dry  goods  and  groceries  are  perfectly  stagnant,  *  dog*s  nose ' 
and  gin  are  staple  commodities  with  the  gay  and  festive  Cairoites.  The  present 
appearance  of  this  place  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  unhappy  times  on  which 
we  have  fallen,  and  I  am  told  that  usually  there  is  a  great  deal  of  business 
done  here.  But  I  give  my  impression  of  the  place  from  a  two  months*  stay  in 
it,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  plenty,  thank  you,  and  wouldnH  choose  any 
more ;  and  not  the  least  of  my  reasons  is,  because  the  nows-d4pdts  donH  keep 
the  Knickbrbockeb. 

TEE  AWKWARD  SQUAD. 

That  means  all  of  us  as  we  were  at  first  Having  been  enlisted  only  one 
week,  our  first  experience  in  drill  was  a  very  trying  one,  but  amusing 
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enough  —  to  the  initiated.  It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  a  raw  recruit  to 
attempt  to  order  arms ;  the  butt  of  the  piece  fidls  clumsily  upon  the  ground, 
or  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  toes,  just  as  chance  directs  it  About-face  in- 
volves a  serious  risk  of  a  downfall.  Gentlemen  with  large  feet  and  weak 
ankles  get  them  tangled,  and  having  a  very  hazy  idea  which  is  which,  are  un- 
able to  untangle  them  without  the  aid  of  the  drill-master.  After  some  stupid 
blunder,  the  command  is  given :  *  As  you  were ! '  whereupon  some  of  us  take 
positions  that  we  never  were  in  before,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  take  of  our  own  volition ;  and  others,  lacking  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  stand  like  wooden  men,  waiting  to  be  moved. 
Bat  the  most  terrible  experience  is  in  attempting  the  Double-quick.  The  man 
behind  me  uses  my  heels  and  the  calves  of  my  1^  to  wipe  his  feet  on,  the 
man  beside  me  keeps  time  on  my  ribs  with  his  elbows,  and  the  gun  of  the 
short  man  in  front  knocks  off  my  cap,  narrowly  missing  my  head.  If  I  stop 
for  the  cap,  a  dozen  or  more  men  will  run  over  me ;  so  I  keep  on,  minus  the 
cap,  out  of  wind,  and  damaged  as  to  my  temper.  At  this  juncture,  the  man  in 
the  rear  stumbles,  and  as  he  falls,  a  gleaming  sabre  bayonet  comes  down,  and 
I  gain  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  its  efficiency  as  a  weapon.  It  does  nH  tear 
my  coat-tail,  for  our  economical  Uncle  Samuel  has  not  furnished  us  with  that 
appendage  to  our  raiment ;  but  it  makes  an  unsightly  wound  in  the  basement 
of  my  trowsers.  I  am  pronounced  unfit  for  duty,  and  seclude  myself  from 
public  gaze  till  I  have  repaired  the  fissured  garment.  But  the  mysteries 
of  the  manual  and  evolutions  become  plain  in  time,  and  the  awkward  squad 
becomes  efficient  and  well-drilled. 

THE  ATLUT   OF  NURSES. 

I  MUST  close  this  article,  already  too  long,  with  a  tribute  to  the  patriotic 
ladies  who  have  volunteered  to  accompany  the  army  and  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  God  bless  the  women  of  our  country !  is  the  prayer  that  has 
been  and  still  is  daily  offered  up  by  those  who  have  leil  their  homes  to  do  their 
humble  part  in  this  war  for  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes.  Not  only  have  they 
given  us  to  our  country's  service  willingly,  sending  us  away  with  smiles  of  en- 
coiuagement,  with  the  parting  kiss  bidding  us  God  speed,  and  iu*ging  us  to 
come  back  with  honor  and  victory  on  our  banners  or  not  come  back  at  all,  but 
they  have  done  more.  Leaving  relatives  and  friends  and  homes  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury, they  have,  with  the  earnest  enthusiasm  that  ever  animates  them  and  urges 
them  to  good  deeds,  come  among  us,  and,  wherever  untimely  disease  has  found 
its  victim,  entered  upon  their  labor  of  love.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scenes 
that  I  have  witnessed  in  the  hospitals  here.  I  have  seen  rough-bearded,  hard- 
featured  men,  in  whom  the  finer  feelings  seemed  dead,  melted  to  tears  by  the 
kind  ministrations  of  these  noble  sisters  of  charity.  Let  the  arrogant  lords  of 
creation  prate  no  more  about  woman's  shallow  and  heartless  frivolity.  No 
feats  of  arms  will  add  more  lustre  to  the  American  name  than  the  silent,  unos- 
tentatious labors  of  the  American  women ;  and  when  the  history  of  this  war 
is  written,  there  will  be  no  brighter  pages  in  it  than  those  that  tell  of  the  noble 
self-denial,  and  the  quiet  but  untiring  energy  of  the  Army  of  Nurses. 

R  WOLCOTT. 
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Lbtteb  frox  the  SBrENTT-FiBST  Reoiment.  — ^We  think  we  are  not  mistak- 
en in  inferring,  that  the  following  familiar  letter  from  a  young  firiend  and 
patriot  in  the  Seyenty-First  Regiment,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Washington 
when  the  troops  are  not  wanted  elsewhere,  will  have  the  same  interest  for  our 
readers  which  it  had  for  oursell  Off-hand,  unpremeditated  epistles  like  the 
suhjoined,  convey  a  much  more  vivid  impression  of  a  volunteer's  every-day  life 
and  duties,  than  prepared  letters  designed  for  publication : 

*  DiAB  Umgli  Louis  :  The  last  letter  you  received  from  me  was  written,  I  believCf  in 
the  midshipman^s  mess,  on  board  a  man-of-war.  ay  I  hope  that  one  from  the  *  Bar- 
racks *  may  prove  as  acceptable,  if  not  as  interesting  ?  Landsmen,  or  land-Inbbers,  as 
they  term  *  shore-people,'  in  the  Navy,  know  very  little  concerning  the  '  SiUt ; '  while 
they  do  of  the  soldier :  any  thmg,  therefore,  from  the  former,  is  of  greater  interest  than 
from  the  latter.  As  I  once  gave  you  a  description  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a  sailor,  I  will 
attempt  the  same  with  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  been  a  member  of 
this  regiment  but  a  short  time,  having  been  transferred,  at  my  father's  request,  from  the 
Ninth  to  the  Seventy-First,  by  Major-General  SAirnroRD.  The  reasons  for  doing  so  were 
many :  the  Ninth  has  turned  out  badly :  poor  officers,  poor  men,  poor  rations ;  in  fact, 
poor  every  thing.  I  am  now  in  a  regiment  which  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  finest 
in  this  country.  They  have  already  seen  serVice,  and  rendered  considerable  aid  to  the 
Government.  Our  duties  are  arduous,  though  promptly  performed ;  our  men  willing, 
and  physically  able  to  endure  them ;  our  officers  gentlemen,  though  strict  disciplina- 
rians ;  our  quarters  comfortable,  and  food  clean.  We  rise  from  our  *  bunks '  at  five 
A.M.,  wash  ourselves,  in  true  democratic  style,  at  the  pump,  and  ^fall-in'  for  roll-calL 
Wo  be  to  him  who  £ula  to  answer  when  his  name  is  called  !  An  extra  twenty-four 
hours'  guard-duty  is  his  lot  From  six  to  seven  we  drill,  in  marchings,  wheelings,  etc. 
etc.,  without  arms ;  at  seven  we  sit  down,  with  our  elegant  tin  goblet,  and  magnificent 
ditto  plate,  to  enjoy  the  very  splendid  morning  repast,  supplied  to  us  by  Uncle  Sahukl, 
which  consists  of  meat  —  I  would  iCi  dare  say  what  kind  pomtively,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  buU-beef — accompanied  with  plam  biscuit,  minus  butter,  and  coffee  without  milk: 
the  latter  article  is  thought  to  be  unhealthy  for  the  weak  stomach  of  a  soldier.  Though 
our  breakfast  will  not  compare,  I  assure  you,  with  the  like  meal  at  a  first-class  hotel ; 
yet  it  is  relished,  and  we  feel  much  better  after  it  than  does  your  Fifth-Avenue  swell, 
with  his  highly- seasoned  dejeuner*  At  half-past  eight  the  guard-mounting  begins ;  the 
band  (an  excellent  one,  with  Harvst  Dodwosth  as  leader)  playing  delightful  airs  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  From  nine  until  eleven  we  smoke  our  pipes,  write  our  let- 
ters, or  lounge  around  in  true  Oriental  magnificence ;  at  eleven,  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  off  guard,  (which  occurs  with  us  every  other  day,  and  with  other  regi- 
ments here  nearly  every  day,)  go  target-shooting,  with  rifles,  firing  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards,  each  one  of  the  company  having  the  privilege  of  firing  two  rounds. 
At  one  P.M.  our  dinner  is  served  up  —  a  meal  similar  to  breakfast ;  in  fact  it  would  puz- 
zle a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  prove  the  difference :  one  description  suffices  for  both :  it 
is  done  in  order  to  save  the  soldiers  the  trouble  of  writing  descriptions  home  of  two 
meals.  At  three  p.m.  we  drill  with  rifles  in  the  manual  of  arms  until  five.  At  six  is  the 
dress-parade  of  the  entire  regiment :  it  lasts  about  one-and-a-half  hours,  and  is  wit- 
nessed by  some  hundreds  of  the  fair  sex  of  Washington.  Ours  is  their  favorite  regi> 
ment,  on  account  of  their  soldier  (!)-like  bearing  and  gentlemanly  manners.  (Ahem !) 
At  half-past  seven  we  take  tea :  this  meal  differs  in  one  respect ;  for  the  others  we  have 
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duete  instead  of  meat:,  which  is  very  acceptable,  and  ^  quite  the  cheese,'  though  it 
does  n*t  seem  to  admire  our  society  much,  evidently  evincing  a  desire  to  leave.  From 
eight  to  nine  the  band  plays  in  front  of  the  Colonel's  quarters,  and  we  gather  around, 
with  well-filled  pipes,  to  listen  to  its  delightful  strains,  and  think  of  the  dear  ones  at 
home.    '  Music  hdh  charms,'  and  *  no  mistake  I ' 

'  At  the  hour  of  ten  *  taps  *  are  beat,  lights  put  out,  and  the  weary  soldier  rests  until 
the  morrow.  It  is  rather  a  monotonous  life,  yet  we  have  our  little  fun.  In  my  com- 
pany, the  famous  Light-Guard  of  New-York,  there  are  some  noble  voices,  and  their 
owners  are  not  afraid  of  using  them.  It  does  not  require  quite  as  much  urging  as  it 
generally  does  an  accomplished  young  lady,  to  get  them  a-going,   ^e  are  also  favored 

with  some  excellent  wits:  one  of  them  I  presume  you  know  —  Mr.  H  HcM  : 

his  extemporaneous  poetical  speeches  are  celebrated  throughout  New-York  for  their 

wit  and  eloquence.   We  have  also  Mr.  M  ,  the  composer  of  some  fine  music ; 

*  Viva  r America*  being  one  of  his  best  efforts.  So  you  see  we  are  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  literary  and  musical  society,  if  we  are  soldiers. 

'  Captain  Dahloren,  the  Naval  Commander  of  the  Yard,  will  not  hear  of  any  other 
regiment  taking  our  place.  He  compliments  us  highly,  and  has  entire  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  protect  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  property  in  the  Yard.  We  therefore 
shall  in  all  probability  remain  here  until  our  time  is  up ;  and  if  we  go  away  it  will  be 
only  temporarily.  * 

'  I  WAS  much  amused  a  day  or  so  ago  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred  on  the  *  Long 
Bridge '  with  a  detachment  of  our  regiment  guards.  The  bridge  is  a  long  one,  and 
connects  Washington  yrith  the  Maryland  shore.  Our  sentinels  have  strict  orders  to  al- 
low no  one  of  a  suspicious  character  to  pass  without  rendering  a  good  account  of  him- 
self:  and  as  they  are  posted  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other,  there  are  some 
twenty  of  them  on  guard  at  a  time.  If  any  one  approaches,  it  is  the  duty  of  sentry 
number  one  to  cry  out :  '  Who  goes  there  ? '  If  in  the  day-time,  when  no  countersign 
is  required,  and  the  answers  are  satisfactory,  the  guard  passes  the  friend  to  post  num- 
ber two,  by  Binging  out  loudly:  'Advance,  friend  on  foot,'  or  *  Advance,  friend  with 
wagon,'  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  number  two  passes  him  to  number  three ;  and  so  on, 
untU  he  arrives  at  the  opposite  end.  On  this  occasion,  a  one-horse  wagon  and  driver 
made  their  appearance,  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  desired  to  cross :  sentry  number  one 
gave  the  usual  challenge :  '  Who  goes  there  ? '  Answer :  *  Friend,  with  load  of  shad ; '  at 
which  the  sentry  gave  the  order  boldly:  '•Advance^  Load  of  Shady  and  drop  three  I  ^ 
which  the  said  affrighted  friend  immediately  did,  much  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
sentry  number  one,  who  thought  it  was  a  good  joke,  as  we  all  did  that  night  at  supper, 
when  we  came  to  devour  '  said  shad.'  This  is  only  one  of  the  tricks  which  we  have 
'  played  upon  travellers.'  When  a  sentinel  is  relieved,  (which  occurs  every  two  hours,) 
he  imparts  to  his  succesBof  the  orders  given  to  him  by  the  officer  of  the  guard.  In 
the  day-time  these  orders  are  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  but  you  are  compelled  to  say 
something.  The  following  were  my  orders  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  given  to  me  in  a 
deep-toned,  solemn  voice:  *  Allow  no  fish  to  flop  his  tail  out  of  water,  on  penalty  of 
death.'  A  sentry  should  be  very  dignified ;  but  this  was  so  extremely  ridiculous  that  I 
lost  my  gravity,  and  burst  out  with  roars  of  laughter.  If  you  had  been  present,  you 
would  have  done  the  same.    Of  course  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  my  successor.' 

*■  Knowing  that  you  are  generally  very  busy,  and  feeling  that  I  have  already  written 
too  much,  I  dose,  remaining  your  affectionate  nephew, 

C«.  O.  CI.4U,  EsQ^  So.  KncK.  Ma«.  F.  B.  C  

voii.  Lvni.  12 
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€k>ssip  WITH  Rbadbbs  and  Corresponbbvts.  —  *  Forewarned  is  forearmed,* 
they  say ;  and  as  our  NaUonal  GoTemment  must  keep  all  Southern  and  South- 
western ports  intact,  at  the  risk  of  having  old  Joiinnt  Bull  impudently  inter- 
fering with  our  free  action  as  a  nation,  we  wish  to  advise  our  port-keepers  to 
have  always  a  '  hright  look-out  ahead,*  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  with  a  '  Eun 
upon  the  Bhckade^^  so  cunningly  and  so  successfully  performed  on  one  occasion 
in  the  last  war.  Lieutenant  Judson,  then  in  the  United  States  Navy,  took  the 
narrative  down  from  the  lips  of  a  warm-hearted,  hard-faced,  joUy  old  fellow, 
who  in  the  last  war  with  England  commanded  a  privateer-schooner,  named  the 
HopCy  a  beautiful  clipper,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  two  thirty- 
two  pounder  pivot-guns : 

*•  Wi  were  lying  in  Xew-Tork  Harbor,  jast  betwixt  Govemoi^a  bland  and  the  Bat- 
tery, when  the  fleet  that  chased  the  old  CoDstitution  so  hard  was  blockading  the  chan- 
nels at  both  ends  of  Long  Island,  keeping  such  a  sharp  look-out  along  shore  with  their 
frigates  and  tenders  that  not  a  craft  dare  stir  out  of  her  anchorage.  This  made  me  as 
cross  as  an  English  man-o'-war^s-mau  on  short  rations ;  for  I  was  l^ing  in  port,  feeding  a 
crew,  keeping  my  craft  on  expenses,  and  ail  that ;  and  it  did  n't  suit  my  free-bom  nature 
to  be  cooped  up  like  a  stray  pig  in  a  strange  pen,  when  I  knew  that  money  was  to  be 
made  on  blue  water,  if  I  could  only  reach  it.  So  one  day  I  mustered  the  crew  aft,  and 
spun  them  off  a  bit  of  a  speech;  t<rfd  'em  that  it  was  all  humbug  for  us  to  lie  there  doing 
nothing,  and  asked  'em  if  they  would  stand  by  me  to  the  lost  if  IVouId  try  and  run  the 
blockade;  telling  *em  at  the  same  time  that  I  intended  to  let  the  craft  sink  before  she 
should  be  captured;  that  the  stars  and  stripes  sliould  never  come  down  from  the  schoon- 
er's truck  while  «A«  floated  above  water. 

*  The  crew  gave  me  three  cheers,  and  that  was  ail  the  answer  that  I  wanted ;  so  I 
gave  orders  to  re-stow  the  hold,  clean  up  the  arms,  and  get  every  thing  ready  for  sea. 
I  intended  to  take  the  first  nor'-west  wind  and  dark  night,  and  try  the  run. 

*  I  did  n't  have  long  to  wait  before  the  night  and  nor'-wester  c^c.  It  was  indeed  a 
fine  night  for  my  work.  The  wind  came  fitfully  off  the  land  in  squalls ;  the  heavy  hlack 
clouds  that  tumbled  along  between  the  stars  and  the  earth  made  every  thing  as  dark  as 
the  middle  of  a  tar-bucket,  and  the  nun  came  down  as  if  the  caulking  of  the  sky  had 
all  fell  out 

*  Soon  after  the  darkness  had  got  fairly  settled,  I  called  all  hands  and  reefed  our  sdls 
down  snug,  then  roused  up  the  anchor  and  got  under  way.  I  set  the  main-sail,  close- 
reefed  fore-top-sail  and  jib,  and  with  the  wind  on  my  starboard  quarter,  stood  down  the 
bay,  steering  by  compass  and  soundings. 

*■  It  was  uncommonly  dark,  and  once  in  a  while  the  squalls  would  sweep  down  the 
bay,  bellying  out  our  scant  sails,  and  bending  the  creaking  spars  over  the  bows,  while 
the  craft  quivered  like  a  dry  leaf  in  the  autumnal  blast. 

*  We  showed  no  light,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  when  the  cat  is  in  its  vicinity, 
as  we  neared  Sandy  Hook,  for  we  knew  that  the  tenders  of  the  fleet  would  lie  close  in 
-under  the  land,  so  as  to  make  a  lee,  as  also  to  keep  a  look-out  for  coasters,  or  the  like 
•of  us,  who  might  take  the  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  try  to  give  them  the  slip. 

*  We  kept  on  very  well  till  wo  were  clear  of  the  point  of  the  Hook,  and  were  stretch- 
ing out  over  the  middle  ground  in  a  little  under  three-fathom  soundings,  when  I,  who 
was  standing  for'ard  by  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  with  a  night-glass  in  my  hand,  trying 
to  send  my  eye  ahead  into  the  darkness,  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark  object. 
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dose  aboard  and  directly  ahead  of  us.  I  had  scarcely  sung  out,  *  Hard-a-port  your 
helm  I '  to  the  steersman,  when  luffing  up  in  the  wind  a  little,  we  passed  close  alongside 
of  ft  laige  schooner,  which  was  lying-to  on  the  off-shore  tack,  with  her  dose-reefed 
foresail  set  As  we  swept  peat  her,  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a  man-o*-war,  and  at  the 
same  time  her  officer  of  the  deck  hailed  us : 

*  'Schooner  ahoy !   Who  are  you?   Heave  to,  or  V\\  fire  into  you.* 

*  I  was  so  completely  thrown  aback  by  this  sudden  meeting,  that  I  forgot  to  answer 
him,  and  on  we  swiftly  swept  in  the  daritness,  without  even  giving  him  a  light  to  show 
where  we  were.  But  he  was  pretty  good  at  guessing,  for  within  four  or  five  minutes  a 
shot  came  whizzing  along,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  to  leeward  of  us,  and 
then  we  could  see  the  lights  glancing  about  her  decks,  as  all  hands  were  called,  and  we 
knew  that  he  was  making  sail  in  chase. 

*  *•  Light  ho  I  *  sung  out  a  man  from  alofl,  and  then  in  an  instant  added :  *  Lights 
ahead,  and  on  both  bows,  Sir!  * 

*■  Then  before  the  words  were  out  of  the  topman^s  mouth,  my  first  lieutenant  sung 
out  from  the  quarter-deck,  *  Lights  on  the  weather  quarter  and  beam.  Captain  Bowline  I  * 

'I  clambered  aloft,  and  took  a  look  with  my  glass,  and  saw  that  we  were  completely 
hemmed  in.  A  drde  of  lights  surrounded  us,  all  of  which  I  knew  come  from  the 
enemy's  shipping,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  and  make  a  bad  fix  worse,  the  rascal  whom 
I  had  passed  but  a  moment  before,  commenced  throwmg  up  signal-rockets  to  show 
where  our  sdiooner  was. 

^  As  my  glass  swept  around  that  drcle  of  lights,  I  thought  that  Fd  got  myself  in  a 
bad  scrape,  and  wished  from  the  lowermost  locker  of  my  heart  that  my  little  craft  was 
back  at  her  old  anchorage,  for  the  prospect  of  hard  knocks  and  no  prize  money  was 
not  particularly  brilliant  just  at  that  moment.  But  I  determined  to  get  clear  if  I 
could  ;  and  hurrying  down  to  the  deck,  made  the  crew  set  the  to*-gallant  sail  and  square- 
sail.  Then  I  had  a  light  run  up  at  each  masthead,  as  the  schooner  astern  of  me  had 
already  done,  so  as  to  deceive  the  ships  ahead  of,  me,  which  lay  in  such  a  position  tlf0 
I  must  pass  close  by  them.  The  fellow  astern  now  knew  me  by  my  bearings,  and  he 
soon  showed,  by  the  change  in  his  bearings  and  the  motion  of  his  lights,  as  they  swung 
to-and-fro  from  his'  bending  spars,  that  he  was  following  in  my  wake  under  a  press  of 
saiL  He  kept  contmually  sending  up  rockets  and  blue-lights,  and  I  imitated  as  nearly 
as  posmble  each  signal  that  he  made,  for  I  knew  that  if  the  heavy  ships  outside  of  me 
once  smelt  the  rat,  and  found  out  who  I  was,  a  single  broadside  would  be  dose  enough 
for  my  poor  little  sdiooner. 

*  Apparently  exasperated  at  our  good  imitations,  the  craft  astern  yawed  from  her 
course  and  fired  a  couple  of  shots  at  us,  but  as  we  paid  no  attention  to  her  harmless 
diots,  and  she  only  lost  ground  by  firing,  she  stopped  it  and  pressed  on  in  chase.  We 
too  cradled  on  every  thread  of  canvas  which  our  craft  would  bear,  knowing  that  every 
thing  depended  on  passing  the  ships  outside  without  receiving  a  fire  from  them. 

*•  Once  more  I  took  my  glass  and  went  forward  to  pick  the  best .  spot  to  pass  their 
line.  Just  ahead  of  us  were  two  lights  pretty  close  together,  which  I  thought,  from  the 
heights  at  which  they  hung,  might  be  suspended  from  the  gaffs  of  frigates  or  corvettes, 
and  I  made  up  m^mind  to  run  boldly  under  the  stern  of  the  rearmost  of  them,  and 
try  to  pass  myself  off  as  one  of  their  tenders,  knowing  that  nothmg  but  a  stratagem 
could  save  me.  So,  still  showing  dmilar  signals  to  those  of  the  schooner  astern,  I  held 
my  course.  In  a  few  minutes  we  neared  the  stemmost  ship,  and  then  I  saw  by  her 
lighted  ports  that  she  was  a  three-decker  line-o'-battle  ship.  I  reckon  I  was  a  Uetle 
skeered,  just  tiicn,  but  I  did  n*t  tell  my  men  so,  and  they  seemed  to  be  as  cool  as  white 
bears  on  an  iceberg. 
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*  Aa  we  came  within  hail  of  the  seventy-four,  a  gruff  English  Toice  shouted  through 
a  trumpet : 

*  ^  Schooner  ahoy  I   la  that  the  Nereide  ?  * ' 

' '  Thank  God,  for  that  hint  I '  thought  I,  as  I  answered : 
**Ay,ay,Sirr 

*  *  What 's  in  the  wind  ?  *  he  again  ludled.  *  Your  signal-officer  must  be  drunk ;  wc 
can't  understand  you.   Explain  yourself  I  ? 

'  *  I  *m  in  chase  of  a  bloody  Tillain  of  a  Yankee,  that  *s  trying  to  run  the  blockade !  * 
shouted  I. 

*  *  Oh  t  Tcry  well  I  *  he  answered ;  *  I  hope  you  *11  catch  the  sneaking  scullion  I ' 

*  *  So  do  I,  and  keep  him  after  he  is  caught ;  but  *  hopes*  are  slippery  things,  as  the 
old  woman  said  of  the  eels  which  she  was  skinning,  when  she  lost  them  OYerboard  I ' 

*  Another  moment  and  we  were  beyond  his  hail,  and  outside  of  the  line  of  ships, 
bowling  off  at  the  rate  of  eleven  or  twelve  knots.  In  a  few  minutes  we  doused  every 
Vght,  then  altered  our  course  four  points  to  the  southward,  and  were  in  a  few  moments 
hidden  from  the  enemy  by  the  darkness. 

*  I  soon  saw  the  pursuing  schooner  run  under  the  stem  of  the  seventy-four,  and 
then,  by  the  new  signals  made,  knew  at  once  that  my  stratagem  had  been  detected. 
The  seventy-four  fired  guns,  and  at  once  the  lights  of  the  whole  line  commenced 
changing  their  bearings,  and  I  saw  that  a  general  chase  had  been  ordered.  I  did  n*t  care 
now,  however,  for  I  knew  that  my  little  craft  had  the  heels  of  'em,  and  with  the  dark- 
ness to  aid  me,  I  felt  assured  of  escape. 

*  *■  Before  day  broke,  I  was  away  down  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  with  every 
thing  astern  of  me  hull-down,  and  as  I  shaped  my  course  for  the  West-Indies,  I  laughed 
to  think  that  the  Englisliman's  ^  Hope  *  had  proved  so  slippery  I  * 


Vfe'BOM  OUR  Friend  of  '  The  First  Locomotive.' — Thanks  to  our  auspicious  star, 
the  hint  which  we  gave  in  a  late  number,  to  the  author  of  *  The  First  Loeomo- 
tive,^  (which  has  been  re-produced  by  our  friends  of  the  Press  from  distant 
Maine  to  far-off  Oregon,)  has  suggested  to  that  entertaining  and  slyly* sarcastic 
writer  the  propriety  of  responding  to  our  call ;  and  the  result  is  the  admirable 
article  which  we  subjoiiL  Notice  especially,  please,  the  sententious,  quiet  hit 
at  the  absence  of  all  curiosity  in  North-Carolina  and  Virginia,  (save  the  marie!) 
and  the  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  curiosity  of  the  deaf  lady  in  Connecticut ; 
a  fact  which  was  told  to  the  author,  word  for  word,  by  Mrs.  H  ^  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  wife  of  the  then  Post-master  General,  at  Washington : 

•C^r  Srat'lrttrr  ©flKcr. 

'This  is  an  appendage  to  a  part  of  the  General  Post-Office  at  Washington,  and  must 
necessarily  exist  in  all  countries  where  a  Post-Office  Department  exists.  The  manage- 
ment of,  and  duties  performed  in,  this  office,  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  confidential 
character,  as  may  be  readily  inferred  ;  because  to  this  office  are  retuiiied  all  the  letters 
that  have  failed  to  be  received  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  directed.  Every 
post-office  throughout  our  wide-spread  Union,  at  regular  periods,  returns  all  such  un- 
called-for letters  to  this  Dead-Letter  Office,  and  here,  in  due  course,  they  are,  by  law, 
opened  and  examined,  and  if  found  to  contain  any  thing  of  value,  the  same  is  carefully  * 
returned  to  the  source  whence  it  was  received,  and  every  care  taken  to  see  it  through 
another  effort  to  reach  its  destination. 

*  In  the  first  placo,  the  letters  uncalled  for,  at  all  the  various  offices  about  the  coun- 
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try,  are  accompanied  by  a  list,  when  sent  to  this  Dead-Letter  Office ;  these  lists  are 
careftilly  compared  with  the  letters,  and  if  found  correct,  are  all  carefully  entered  in  a 
book,  and  filed  away ;  the  letters  then  pass  into  the  Opening-Roam,  where  the  seals 
are  broken,  and  if  any  thing  of  value  is  found  in  any  letter,  due  entry  is  made  of  it, 
and,  as  before  said,  it  is  carefully  put  in  train  for  another  effort  to  reach  its  destination. 
All  the  letters  here  opened,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  of  value,  are  stuffed  into  bags, 
and  at  oonvenient  periods,  are  taken  to  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  an  open 
field,  and  burnt  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sell  these  bags  and  bales  of  opened 
letters  to  the  paper-makers ;  but  as  this  was  found  liable  to  abuse,  by  allowing  a  mor- 
bid or  mischieTous  curiosity  to  indulge  itself  in  a  reexamination,  before  grinding  the 
mass  into  new  paper,  the  burning  system  is  now  adopted. 

*  Of  the  millions  of  letters  thus  annually  returned  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  to  be 
opened  and  examined,  the  amount  of  money  found  in  them  reaches  about  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  other  matters  of  valile  —  bills  of  exchange,  certificates  of  depoffit, 
bonds,  mortgages,  deeds,  etc  etc.  —  all  which,  with  the  letters  covering  them,  are  dis- 
posed of  as  stated — that  is,  first  carefully  recorded  in  a  book,  and  sent  again  and  again 
on  renewed  tours  to  find  their  rightful  owners.  It  frequently  occurs  that  some  of 
these  wiluabUn  make  three  and  four  additional  journeys  through  the  mail-routes  to  find 
their  lawful  owners.  In  a  word,  in  all  the  husine9$  arrangements  of  this  Dead-Letter 
Office,  the  system  is  as  accurate  and  honest  and  Just  and  as  carefully  conducted  as 
human  wisdom  and  integrity  can  devise.  On  this  point  I  took  care  to  inform  myself 
by  actual  personal  examination ;  being  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  officers  and  clerks  in 
charge,  who  all  seemed  to  be  and  were  aa  strictly  checked  and  counter-checked  as 
skill  in  arrangement  to  this  end  could  devise. 

*  But  my  curiosity  was  especially  awakened  to  the  process  of  opening  and  reading 
and  examining  the  letters,  and  to  this  room  I  will  now  conduct  my  readers.  It  is  a 
locked  room,  and  only  entered  *  by  authority,'  and  by  that  authority  I  entered  it. 

each  ade  of  a  table  sat,  facing  each  other,  two  sedate-looking  *  fellow-citizens,'  wii^ 
piles  of  sealed  letters  between  them,  and  list  of  same  at  hand ;  and  at  their  feet  lay 
piles  of  opened  letters,  and  around  in  the  comers,  and  against  the  walls  of  the  room, 
stood  stuffed  bags  of  opened  letters,  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  carried  to  the  stake  and 
bumed.  Here,  in  this  locked  room,  sit,  from  morning  till  night,  two  or  more  persons, 
who  alone,  in  all  this  country  beside,  are  allowed,  *  by  law,'  1%  break  the  sacred  seal  of 
letters  addressed  to  others.  Letters  sealed  with  wafers  —  letters  sealed  with  wax  — 
black  wax,  the  emblem  of  mourning ;  blue  wax,  the  emblem  of  love ;  red  wax,  which 
may  mean  any  thing ;  impressions  of  *  death's  head  and  hour-glass ; '  impressions  of 

*  billing  doves,'  or  *  double  hearts  pierced  by  an  arrow ; '  mottoes  of  *  mourn  not  as  those 
without  hope ;  *  '  forget  me  not ; '  *  remember  me ; '  *  adieu ; '  *  God  bless  you ;  *  im- 
pressed on  blade  wax,  blue  wax,  red  wax,  and  holdmg  together  the  folds  of  black- 
edged  paper,  blue -edged  paper,  gilt-edged  paper,  green  paper,  yellow  paper,  and  all  kinds 
and  colors  of  paper ;  here,  after  a  fruitless  Journey,  they  are  all  brought  together,  as  it 
were  to  await  a  judgment-day ;  having  been  uncalled  for  where  they  were  sent,  they 
came  here  to  be  opened  by  other  hands  than  those  who  it  was  fondly  but  vainly  hoped 
would  open  them.  Here,  after  examination,  brief  but  sure,  a  few,  very  few  are  foimd 
worthy  to  be  eaved,  while  the  many  go  —  down  below  —  thus  incontestably  proving  that 

*  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.' 

'And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment ;  and  attempt  to  measure,  if  we  can,  the  numerous 
instances  of  disi^pointed  hopes,  defeated  schemes,  and  crushed  wishes,  which  these 
masses  of  nncalled-for  letters  naturally  suggest  Here  is  one  oontuning  a  three-dollar 
bank-bill,  sent  by  a  poor  mother  to  her  poorer  daughter ;  it  is  evidently  all  that  could 
be  spared  by  the  parent  to  a  tender  o£&pring  who  was  seriously  iU;  it  contains,  also,  a 
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promise  of  sending  a  like  sum  *  next  month/  It  contains,  also,  that  which,  no  doubt, 
to  a  8icl£-bed  was  more  precious  than  money  —  a  parent's  blessing !  a  parent's  heart  af- 
fection I  a  parent's  prayer !  Who  can  say  how  much  of  consolation  that  letter  would 
hare  furnished  to  that  dying  daughter  I  I  say  dying,  because  deep  apprehension  is  eri- 
denced  by  the  writer ;  and  as  the  letter  was  never  called  for,  the  inference  is  that  she 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  passed  to  that  world  where  sickness  and  sorrow  and 
poverty  and  suffering  are  unknown.  It  is  carefully  restored  to  its  folds,  entered  and 
numbered  in  a  book,  and  Uid  aside  for  a  new  journey :  it  m  taved. 

*  Here  comes  one  marked,  *  most  confidential,^  and  addressed  to  a  newspaper  editor. 
It  is  signed :  '  One  who  Knows.*  What  amount  of  scandal  it  contains ;  whose  prirate 
character  is  assailed;  what  schemes,  what  plots,  it  dilates  on,  and  develops,  *One 
who  Knows  *  only  knows :  it  is  not  *  pre-paid,'  and,  of  course,  has  remained  uncalled for, 
and  would  till  dooms-day.  Away  with  it — and  down  it  goes  on  the  floor,  at  the  feet  of 
old  broad-brim.  And  to  the  next:  but  why  enlarge?  they  follow  in  rapid  succes-  » 
ston :  and  while  contemplating  the  scene  before  me,  I  could  not  arrest  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  the  mind,  which  irresistibly  led  to  the  *  seeing  herein  the  hopes  of  immortality  ;  * 
for  thu9 — measurably — shall  we  all  come,  like  sealed  letters,  to  the  great  and  final 
Dead-Letter  Office,  there  to  be  opened  and  examined,  (for  there  all  seals  and  all  hearts 
will  be  opened,)  and  those  of  us  who  are  found  to  contain  any  thing  vdluahle,  will  be 
carefully  recorded  in  a  book,  and  sent,  perhaps,  upon  a  new  and  more  certain  mail- 
route  to  reach  our  desired  destination ;  while  those  of  us  who  are  found  to  contain 
nothing  wUuable,  are  stuffed  promiscuously  in  bags  with  like  ^  unprofitable  things,'  and 
^  by  law,*  consigned  to  the  flames  which  bum  forever  and  ever.    Amen  I 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  there  sat  our  two  trusty  fellow-citizens,  face  to  face, 
opening,  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  closed,  the  seals  of  letters.  One  of  these 
worthies  was  rather  an  ag^d-looking  person :  how  old,  or  how  young,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  for  daily  office-labor  is  apt  to  make  the  young  1o(^  old,  and  eonutimee  the  old 
tHok  young ;  and  at  any  rate,  many  never  grow  too  old  to  quit  office ;  but  there  he  sat, 
with  a  lightish-brown  broad-brimmed  hat  on — ^  quick,  sharp  eye  under  a  protecting 
eye-brow;  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  seemed  worn  to  a  point — a  sharp  point, 
too  —  with  a  marvellously  crooked  nail-joint,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  designed 
hook  —  like  Captain  Cuttle's  hook,  so  convenient  and  so  handg,  that  one  is  left  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  bors  so,  or  been  artificially  so  ordered ;  at  any  rate,  say  what  we 
may  of  the  ability  of  Captain  Cuttlx's  hook,  there  never  was  a  finger  so  admirably 
and  naturally  *  adapted  to  the  purpose: '  no  matter  how  sealed  —  by  wafer,  or  wax,  or 
both  — that  finger,  or  the  sharpened  point  —  that  finger  was  there,  and,  in  a  twinkling 
the  letter  wsa  open,  and  that  quick  eye  was,  in  an  instant,  from  ^  My  dearest,'  or  *  Sr,' 
or  *  Madam,'  down  to  *  Tours,  for  ever,'  or,  *  Tour  obedient  servant' 

*•  Now  let  us  diverge  again  awhile.  Ton,  my  dear  Sir,  who  may  have  written  a  letter, 
marked  *  most  confidential,'  and  filled  its  pages  with  matter  you  desired  no  other  mortal 
to  see  but  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  yon,  sweet  lady,  who  may  have  poured 
your  whole  heart  and  soul  out  upon  gilt-edged  paper,  to  be  opened  and  read  by  one 
cherished  one  alone,  and  would  not,  for  the  world,  it  should  be  seen  by  any  other  mortal 
eye ;  for  at  its  close  you  may  have  said,  *  Bum  this,  after  reading  it,  I  charge  yon,' 
(be  sure  that  this  Ust  injunction  is  the  only  one  that  will  be  followed ;)  let  me  tell  you 
that,  with  my  own  eyes,  within  a  brief  period,  I  saw  hundreds  of  letters,  whidi  m^t 
contain  all  your  secrets,  here  opened  by  that  sharp,  crooked  finger,  and  that  sharper  and 
quicker  eye  glance  through  and  through  its  foldings.  Tou  naturally  suppose  his 
curio»ty  is  keenly  awakened  :  he  surely  can't  throw  aside  without  reading  that  which 
was  of  such  deep  interest  to  yourself  or  the  party  addressed.  His  object  and  duty 
avowedly  are,  to  see  if  it  contains  any  thing  valuable.   Well,  surely  to  your  mind  every 
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line  of  that  letter  is  Tiluable.  Bat  calm  your  fears :  nothing  contained  in  any  letter,  un- 
less it  be  money,  or  papers  of  value,  or  supposed  ralue,  arrests  that  quick  eje  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  is  no  more  cariosity  in  that  man^s  mind  to  read  and  scan  what  you  may 
hare  written,  than  there  is  in  that  finger  which  has  opened  its  seal  Qe  will  sit  and 
open  and  glance  at  and  throw  at  his  feet  more  letters  in  one  hour  than  you  could  read 
in  a  week ;  and  when  I  inquiringly  ssud,  *  Why,  Sir,  you  do  n't  seem  to  trouble  your- 
sdf  to  read  much,*  his  answer  was:  *  No,  Sir,  that  is  not  my  business ;  I  am  only  look- 
ing for  Taluablea.'  And  I  noticed  that  whenerer  a  letter  contained  any  inclosure,  there 
was  a  momentary  cessation  of  movement  in  that  fore-finger ;  and  if  the  inclosure  proved 
not  valuable,  away  went  that  finger  at  the  seals  again,  and  the  mind,  with  all  its 
curiosity,  relapsed  to  the  one  single  object  of  looking  sharp  for  *  valuables,'  and  nothing 
more.  While  gaang  At  this  singular  process,  I  thought  to  myself  what  a  boundless 
source  of  joy  and  delight  it  would  be  to  my  good  cousin,  Miss  Dbbor^h  Sipkins,  whose 
curiosity  is  so  intense  she  will  go  through  hul  and  snow,  and  on  a  pinch  would  even 
risk  fire ;  for  she  was  known  once  to  enter  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  after  the  flames  had 
driven  the  firemen  out,  to  see  if  she  could  not  save  (for  her  own  gratification)  a  bundle 
of  old  letters  left  in  a  closet  in  the  third  story.  *  Who  knows,'  said  she,  *  but  there  may 
be  something  curious  in  some  of  them  ? '  How  she  would  rqjoice  over  the  privilege  of 
opening  seals  in  this  Dead-Letter  Office !  and  would  n't  she  find  on  every  page,  and  in 
every  line,  something  sufficiently  valuable  to  authorize  her  (*by  law,'  too)  to  look 
dosely  to  it,  especially  when  she  came  to  the  list  of  dead  letters  returned  uncalled  for, 

from  the  post-office,  Connecticut ! 

*  O  my  dear  cousin  t  when  I  think  of  your  laudable  curiosity ;  how  you  pursue  your 
inquiries  of  and  into  your  neighbors'  afikirs  through  life  unto  death ;  and  if  by  accident 
yoa  have  not  been  *  in  at  the  death,*  how  you  have  gone,  even  unbidden,  to  the  funeral, 
and  crowding  into  the  mourners'  room,  you  have,  in  consequence  of  your  deafness,  in- 
quired in  a  louder  tone  than  you  otherwise  would  have  done,  (because  you  are  mild  and 
courteous  naturally,  and  would  not  harm  a  sparrow,)  *  What  In  nature  killed  her  m 
quidc  ?  Was  it  fits,  or  only  cramps?  Did  you  try  them  patent  parpendiculer  powders ? 
They  are  mighty  good  in  fits,  and  cramps,  too.'  I  say,  0  my  dear  Cousin  Dkborah  t 
would  nH  you  be  up  to  your  knees  in  clover,  if  you  could  only  get  an  appointment  to 
this  quiet  locked-up  room  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office  ?  To  be  sure  you  would  t  But  on 
hinting  this  to  my  old  friend  with  the  broad-brimmed  brown  hat,  sharp  finger  and  sharper 
eye,  he  turned  up  the  corner  of  one  eye-brow,  and  looking  at  me,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  quaintly  remarked :  *  I  reckon  your  Counn  Deborah  would  soon  find  her  match 
in  this  work.'  I  am  told  —  but  I  omitted  to  inquire  into  its  accuracy,  therefore  do  not 
entirely  rely  on  my  information  —  that  ever  since  the  post-office  was  established,  and 
under  all  changes  of  administration,  this  particular  business  of  opening  letters  has  been 
confined  to  native- bom  citizens  of  North-Carolina  and  Virginia,  who  were  never 
known  to  ask  questions,  or  show  the  slightest  curiosity  in  other  people's  affairs.  They 
attend  to  their  own,  look  well  to  the  Constitution  and  the  resolutions  of  *98,  and  of  late 
yean  to  *  State  rights,'  and  never  ask  a  white  man  where  he  comes  from,  what  he  is 
worth,  or  where  bound ;  look  out  for  valuables,  if  they  fall  in  their  way ;  but  will  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  look  for  them.  They  believe  there  is  gold  in  both  those  States, 
and  are  content  to  let  it  remain  where  PsoviniNCS  kindly  put  it.  It  is  as  safe  there  as 
any  where — but  this  is  a  digresaon  from  the  Dead-Letter  Office — and  here  I  stop.  My 
design  was  to  quiet  my  own  fears  regarding  some  letters  which  never  came  to  hand,  and 
to  qoiet  the  fears  of  others  who  may  be  similarly  situated.  Letters,  however,  which 
contained  nothing  valuable  —  all  such  containing  valuables,  I  can  vouch  for,  may  be 
found,  if  they  ever  reach  this  Dead-Letter  Office ;  but  in  regard  to  all  others,  be  they  on 
nlgects  of  k>ve,  politics,  state  secrets,  or  family  secrets,  or  any  other  matter,  that  sharp 
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finger  has  opened  them,  that  sharp  eye  has  simply  glanced  at  them,  and  never  read  a 
word ;  and,  like  John  Rooiss,  (with  his  nine  or  ten  children  and  wife  as  spectators,) 
they  have  gone  to  the  stake,  and  been  burned.' 

A '  live '  lettir,  from  a  live  source.  -  -  -  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  whose  new  London 
Magazine,  *  The  St  James,^  is  fast  rising  in  public  favor,  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  lines  by  the  loved  and  lamented 
Thomas  Hood.  We  sincerely  hope  his  children  may  have  *  more  of  the  same 
sort '  left  in  their  honored  father's  poetical  port-folio.  This  ^Song  of  the  Larh 
in  the  City  *  beautifully  illustrates  the  cheerful,  loving  heart  of  the  writer,  and 
its  sweet  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  nature : 

*  Tni  rainy  mist  was  hanging  low, 
Creeping  slow  — 

Creeping  alons;  the  crowded  street. 
Dulling  the  ecno  of  busy  feet, 
As  the  throngs  passed  by  in  a  ceaseless  flow, 
Hastening,  hunying  to-and-fro. 

*  Overhead  was  a  skv  of  lead, 

Never  a  glimpse  of  blue  to  be  seen  — 

Never  a  eleam  the  clouds  between — 

And  my  heart  sank  low  with  doubt  and  dread ; 

And  thoughts  of  the  morrow. 

Its  care  and  sorrow. 

And  the  toil  for  daily  bread, 

Filled  my  heart  with  a  wild  misgiving : 

*  Without  a  friend  to  love  or  pity, 
All  alone  in  this  crowded  city — 
Where  is  the  use  of  living?'^ 

'Trill- trill -triU! 
The  song  of  a  lark 

Scattered  the  visions  dreary  and  dark, 

And  woke  my  heart  with  a  thrill  1 

Poor  little  lark,  in  its  tiny  prison, 

It  chanted  its  sweet  song  over  and  over. 

As  if  it  were  only  newly  risen 

From  the  fields  of  emerald  wheat  and  clover ; 

And  the  notes  came  pouring. 

Heavenward  soaring  — 

Up  — up  — up; 

As  if  the  cup 

Of  its  happiness  were  overflowing. 

Out  on  the  hills,  with  a  fresh  breese  blowing. 

And  the  sky  to  eastward  redlv  glowing, 

In  the  bright  men  country  far  away. 

At  the  morn  of  a  sunny  summer  day. 

'  Sorrow  vanished  —  gloom  was  banished  — 
Forffotten  the  dreary  misty  weather ; 
Ana  long  leagues  off,  where  the  corn  was  green. 
Up  in  the  sun-light's  golden  sheen, 
)Iy  heart  and  the  lark  were  mounting  together, 
High  —  hiffh — high 
In  the  bright  blue  sky  \ 

•TriU— triU— triU! 
And  cheerily  still 

The  lark,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city. 

Over  and  over  sans  its  ditty ; 

Raisins  mv  soul  like  a  holy  beatitude : 

So,  with  all  gratitude. 

Cheered  and  chastened, 

Onward  I  hastened. 

Blessing  the  bird  for  its  mertr  sons. 

That  haunted  my  heart  the  whole  day  long.' 
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OcB  friend  G  ,  of  Chicago,  who  sends  us  some  ^Unpublished  Clerical 

Aneedotes^^  includes  therein  the  following.  We  first  heard  it  several  years  ago. 
*  As  we  do  gueUy  the  place  referred  to  was  not  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  this  State : 

*TwKirrT-FiYE  years  ago  a  flourishing  Western  (then)  city  was  thrown  into  a  great 
commotion  by  the  discoyery,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house,  of  the  bones  of  a  rev- 
olutionary patriot  whom  tradition  had  buried  on  or  near  that  spot  The  excitement 
was  intense.  Hundreds  of  people  rushed  to  the  spot  The  bones  were  carefully  taken 
up  and  put  into  a  box.  A  pubUc  meeting  was  called  to  deliberate  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  proceeding  in  this  important  crias.  It  was  decided  that  a  great  public  funeral 
and  interment  must  take  place,  in  order  properly  to  do  honor  to  the  ashes  of  the  valiant 

dead.   The  Rev.  Dr.  ^  who  wielded  *  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,*  and  who  was  not 

indisposed  to  appearance  before  the  people,  volunteered  to  prepare  a  suitable  eulogy. 
The  amngements  were  all  made ;  the  solemn  day  arrived ;  the  public  schools  had  holi- 
day ;  the  stores  and  offices  were  closed ;  flags  hung  with  crape  stretched  across  the  nuun 
street — it  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  The  procession,  headed  by  the  city  mili- 
tary, marched,  by  the  music  of  muffled  drum,  to  the  large  Court-House.  An  immense 
audience  filled  every  comer  of  the  building.  Brave  soldiers,  equipped  and  bayoneted, 
stood  guard  around  the  sacred  bones  which  had  been  handsomely  coffined.  The  Rev. 
Doctor  stepped  forth,  and  for  a  whole  hour  spoke  touching  words  of  eulogy  over  the 
remains  of  the  honored  dead,  ending  by  a  striking  apostrophe  to  *  the  holy  relics  of 
patriotism/  which  drew  tears  to  many  an  eye. 

'  After  the  eulogy  had  been  finished,  the  coffin-lid  was  partially  removed,  so  that  the 
crowd  passing  out  might  see  the  *  holy  relics  of  patriotism.'  They  gased,  wiped  away 
their  tears,  and  were  satisfied.  But  by-and-by  a  plain  backwoods-man  came  along,  and 
looking  cautiously  and  carefully  at  the  bones  in  the  coffin,  was  i^parently  disconcerted 
about  Bomething :  at  last,  after  examining  a  bone  or  two,  spoke  Out  as  follows :  *  A  Re- 
volutionary hero :  why  them 's  the  bones  of  a  bear  I '  *  Put  him  out,*  ^  put  hun  out,*  the 
crowd  cried  nervously.  *  Wa'U,'  said  he, '  you  may  put  him  out  or  not,  as  you  like ;  but 
I  say  them  is  bear's  bones  and  nothing  else.'  A  committee  of  physicians  were  assembled, 
and  they  decided,  upon  examination,  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  bear  I  *  ^ 

Ask  Bishop  Whitehousb,  of  Illinois,  (somebody,)  if  he  knows  any  thin^ 

about  that '  Eulogy,*  that '  Bear,*  and  that  *  Revolutionary  Hero,*  and  note  his 

reply.    ...   We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent, 

J.  B.  S.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  we  are  glad  to  perceive  the  good  old  Union 

spirit  still  lives,  for  the  following  lines.   We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with 

us  that  he  has  done  juitiee  to  his  subject: 

'fic  QSSoit  s  Ipiir  or  ffosgln* 

'  Hi  wore  a  pair  of  goggles  the  night  when  first  we  met, 
His  dark-grey  eye  was  slowinff  beneath  a  wig  of  jet ; 
His  tones  were  madly  eloquent— he  seemed  to  me  a  tmmp, 
The  grandest  patriot  I  had  heard  haranguing  from  a  stump : 
He  swore  he  loyed  the  Uniov — ah  I  metbinks  I  see  him  now, 
As  he  trod  the  shaky  platform,  with  the  sweat  upon  his  brow. 

'  A  bandit's  garb  and  trooper's  boots  when  next  we  met  he  wore. 
And  be  claimed  supreme  dominion  on  the  '  Ole  Virginny  shore  :* 
He  said  he  loved  the  Union  with  patriotic  zeal, 
So  long  as  she  had  dollars,  and  be  a  chance  to  steal ; 
But  then  he  went  Sbcission— methinks  I  see  him  now, 
A-straddle  of  his  war-horse,  grim  death  upon  his  brow. 

'  No  bandit's  garb  or  trooper's  boots  when  next  we  met  he  wore, 
No  war-horse  pawing  in  the  vale  made  hill  and  valleys  roar ; 
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But  ffone  his  proud  dominion,  and  gone  bis  fkir  renown, 
The  leader  of  seoession  had  '  set  his  Union  down.' 
He  looked  so  sad  and  seedr,  sncb  gri^f  was  on  his  brow, 
Tbat  I  loaned  him  half-a-doilar— iwish  I  had  it  now. 

*  And  once  again  we  met^no  rebel  chief  was  there, 
But  in  his  guise  a  figure  Strang  was  dancing  on  the  air ! 
It  wore  his  wig  and  goggles — it  wob  great  Jiff  himself— 
He  had  at  last  Sbovdkd,  was  <  laid  uj[>on  the  shelf.' 
I  gazed  for  but  a  moment,  yet  methmks  I  see  him  now, 
The  hempen  collar  on  his  neck,  the  black  cap  on  his  brow.' 

If  there  are  six  more  men  in  Memphis  with  the  grit  of  J.  B.  S.,  the  dtj  is 
safe. 


In  September,  1856,  a  body  of  '  Border  Ruffians '  from  Missouri,  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand,  came  up  toward  Law- 
rence, having  taken  an  oath  to  bum  it  to  the  ground.  *  At  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  bflemoon,*  says  an  actor  and  an  eye-witness,  *  we  were  compelled  to  give 
credence  to  these  rumors,  for  we  saw  the  smoke  of  Franklin,  a  little  town  five 
miles  south-east  of  Lawrence,  curling  up  toward  heaven  and  mingling  with  the 
clouds.  Lawrence  had  not  forty  armed  men  to  defend  it*  How  they  defended 
it,  one  of  the  defenders  has  described  in  these  trumpet-tones.  They  were 
written  by  Richabo  Rbalf  : 

*       Srftncf  of  latorrnrt. 


'  All  nieht,  upon  the  guarded  bill, 

Uotifthe  stars  were  low. 
Wrapped  round  as  with  Jbhovau's  will^ 

We  waited  for  the  foe. 
All  night  the  silent  sentinels 

Moved  bv  like  gliding  ghosts ; 
All  niebt  tne  fancied  warning-bells 

Held  all  men  to  their  posts. 

*  We  heard  the  sleeping  prairies  breathe. 

The  forest's  human  moans, 
The  hungry  gnashine  of  the  teeth 

Of  wolres  on  bleaching  bones: 
We  marked  the  roar  of  rushine  fires, 
^    The  neigh  of  frightened  steeds, 
w  And  Toicea  as  of  far-off  lyres 
•Among  the  river-reeds. 

'  We  were  but  thirty-nine  who  lay 

Beside  our  rifles  then ; 
We  were  but  thirty-nine,  and  they 

Were  twenty  hundred  men. 
Our  lean  limbs  shook  and  reeled  about, 

Our  feet  were  gashed  and  bare. 
And  all  the  breezes  shredded  out 

Our  garments  in  the  air. 

*  Sick,  sick  at  all  the  woes  which  spring 

Where  falls  the  Southron's  rod. 
Our  very  souls  had  learned  to  cling 

To  Freedom  as  to  Qod  : 
And  80  we  never  thousht  of  fear 

In  all  those  stormy  hours, 
For  every  mother's  son  stood  near 

The  awful,  unseen  powers. 

*  And  twenty  hundred  men  bad  met, 

And  sworn  an  oath  of  hell. 
That  ere  the  morrow's  sun  bad  set 

Our  smoking  homes  should  tell 
A  tale  of  ruin  and  of  wrath, 

And  damning  bate  in  store, 
To  bar  the  freeman's  western  path 

Against  him  evermore. 


'  Thev  came :  the  blessed  Sabbath-day, 

That  soothed  our  swollen  veins, 
Like  God's  sweet  benediction  lay 

On  all  the  singine  plains  : 
The  ralleys  shoutea  to  the  sun. 

The  great  woods  clapped  their  hands. 
And  joy  and  glory  seemed  to  run 

Like  rivers  through  the  lands. 

*  They  came :  our  daughters  and  our  wives. 

And  men  whose  beads  were  white. 
Rose  sudden  into  kingly  lives, 

And  walked  forth  to  the  fight. 
And  we  drew  aim  alonz  our  guns. 

And  calmed  our  quickening  breath ; 
Then,  as  is  meet  for  Freedom's  sons. 

Shook  loving  hands  with  Death. 

'  And  when  three  hundred  of  the  foe 

Rode  up  in  scorn  and  pride. 
Whoso  had  watched  us  then  might  know 

That  God  was  on  our  side  \ 
For  all  at  once  a  mighty  thrill 

Of  grandeur  through  us  swept, 
And  strone  and  swiftly  down  tlie  hill 

Like  Gideons  we  leapt. 

*  And  all  throughout  that  Sabbath-day 

A  wall  of  fire  we  stood. 
And  held  the  baflied  foe  at  bay, 

And  streaked  the  ground  with  blood ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  veiy  low. 

They  wheeled  their  stricken  ranks, 
And  passed  on  wearily  and  slow. 

Beyond  the  river-banka. 

'  Beneath  the  everlasting  stars 

We  bended  child-like  knees, 
And  thanked  God  for  the  shining  scars 

Of  his  large  victories ; 
And  some  woo  lingered  said  they  heard 

Such  wondrous  music  pass, 
As  though  a  seraph's  voice  had  stirred 

The  pulses  of  tne  grass.' 
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Uin)EB  the  head  of  *  Shakspeariana^^  our  old  correspondent,  Dr.  R.  Shelton 
MACKBNzns,  of  the  Philadelphia  ^  Daily  Presi^^  has  been  giving  some  entertain- 
ing sketches.    Speaking  of  the  celebrated  Shakspeabe  Mulberry-Tree,  he  says : 

*  Thk  executor  of  his  last  will,  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  sold  New  Place  (Shakspkari's) 
to  a  clergyman  named  Gastbkll,  a  man  of  odd  temper,  who,  disgusted  with  the  anthor- 
ities  of  Stratford  for  what  he  considered  a  demand  for  an  excessive  borough  rate,  and 
annoyed  at  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  place  aud  the  tree,  puUed  down  the  house,  and 
cut  down  the  famous  mulberry.  The  Annual  Register,  forl760,  says  that  the  trunk 
was  sold  to  a  silversmith,  *  who  made  many  odd  things  of  it  for  the  curious.'  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  (said  to  be)  in  existence  as  many  portions  of 
Shaespxare^s  famous  mulberry  as  would  suffice,  in  their  unfragmental  state,  to  build  a 
man-of-war.  We  have  seen  them  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  in  France,  Belgium 
and  Germany.  In  the  recent  Burton  sale,  (at  New-Tork,  October,  I860,)  there  were  two 
such  relics :  namely,  two  Goblets  carved  from  the  mulberry-tree.  Garrick's  cup,  from 
the  same  material,  sold  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  now  belongs,  we  believe, 
to  the  Ga-RRIck  Club,  London.  Idyor  Sirr,  the  police  magistrate  of  Dublin,  also  had  a 
mulberry  goblet,  which  sold  for  seventeen  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Brandon,  box-office  keeper 
of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  possessed  one,  which  brought  ten  pounds  at  auction.  There  is 
now  a«pre^  laige-sized  block  of  Shakspsare  mulberry  in  the  British  Museum,  pre- 
sented to  that  institution  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Racket,  one  of  Garrick's  executors. 
The  late  Mr.  Burton  possessed  a  smaller  portion,  said  to  have  been  lopped  from  the 
same  block.  It  is  stated,  in  DJPties'  *  Life  of  Garrick,'  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gas- 
TBELL  cut  down  the  mulberry-tree,  *  because  it  overshadowed  his  window,  and  rendered 
the  house,  as  he  thought,  subject  to  damps  and  moisture.'  The  people  of  Stratford 
were  so  offended  that  they  threatened  personal  vengeance  on  the  offender,  who  had  to 
hide  himself  from  their  wrath,  and  finally  to  quit  the  town  forever,  the  inhabitants  vow- 
ing that  they  would  never  suffer  any  person  of  his  name  to  live  in  Stratford. 

'  Mr.  Davixs  records  that  a  carpenter  purchased  the  tree,  and  cut  it  into  various 
shapes :  such  as  small  trunks,  snuff-boxes,  tea-caddies,  standishes,  tobacco-stoppen,  etc. 
The  Corporation  of  Stratford,  in  admiration  of  Garrick,  as  a  histrionic  illustrator  of 
Shakspeark,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  borough,  inclosed  in  a  hand- 
somely-carved box,  made  out  of  this  sacred  wood.  Out  of  this  compliment  arose  the 
famous  Shakspsare  JulAee  in  1769,  which  set  Stratford  out  of  its  wits  with  joy  and 
enthusiasm.  Garrick,  who  had  a  keen  eye  to  business,  reproduced  the  Jubilee  at 
Stratford  upon  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  representation  had  a  profita- 
ble run  of  one  hundred  nights.* 

SpBAKuro  of  Burton's  specimens  of  the  celebrated  Shakspbabb  mulberry- 
tree  always  reminds  us  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  to  the  ^  Mulberry  Festi- 
val,* on  one  occasion,  some  of  the  bark  of  the  famous  relic.  *Are  you  sure  that 
this  is  authentic  ?  asked  the  late  John  Keesb,  holding  the  fragment  reverently 
in  his  hand.  *Sure  of  it?  —  certainly.  Sir.'  *Ah!*  said  John:  *I  didn't 
know  that  you  might  not  have  ^  harked^  up  the  wrong  tree  I'  -  -  -  On 
Rainsford  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  i^  a  State  Hospital,  where  those  who  can- 
not help  themselves  through  sickness  are  provided  for  by  the  Government.  A 
little  burial-yard  is  thick  with  unhonored  dead ;  no  stone,  no  written  word  to 
recall  their  memories.  But  one  quaint  and  queer  old  fellow  is  '  noticed '  by  a 
friend,  who  has  cut  in  the  solid  rock  the  following  simple  tale  : 

*  Iir  a  box, 

By  these  gray  rocks, 
Lies  PxTiB  Cox, 
Dead  of  small-pox/ 
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*A  Picture  of  Life  *  has  melody  and  merit,  but  we  do  not  altogether  like  the 
sentiment :  it  is  too  gloomy,  too  down-hearted.  The  world,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
all  flowers  and  sunshine,  yet  it  is  a  Tery  good  world,  after  alL  The  tone  and 
manner  of  this  sad,  almost  sobbing,  effusion,  mAy  be  gathered  from  the  ensu- 
ing stanzas : 

*  KoT  a  raj  of  sunsbiae,  stealing 

O'er  life's  way, 
.Shedfl  its  warm  and  genial  healing 
Through  the  day. 

*  Xight  and  sleep  bring  only  sorrow, 

No  sunbeams: 
Living  through  tke  dark  to-morrow, 
Intnfdrtanu. 

*  Can  it  be,  because  I 'm  weaiy 

That  I  weep  ? 
Oh  I  this  world  has  been  so  dreary. 
Let  me  sleep  \ 

*  Hark  I  I  hear  sweet,  gentle  voices, 

Strangely  dear ; 
Hush  I  my  spirit  now  rejoices  — 
They  are  near.' 

There  is,  to  our  conception,  a  very  beautiful  thought  embodied  in  the  lines 
which  we  have  italicised.  ...  *  The  Little  Birdie^  written  by  Tenntsox, 
for  our  friend  Mr.  Dbmpsteb,  the  eminent  Scottish  yocalist,  is  one  of  those  little 
gems  of  feeling  and  fancy,  for  which  his  graceful  Muse  is  so  remarkable :  and 
when  we  add,  that  Mr.  Dbmpstsb  has  placed  this  gem  in  a  musical  'setting* 
which  is  every  way  worthy  of  it,  we  have  said  all  that  need  be  said  in  its 
praise: 

<  Wbat  does  litUe  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie. 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away.  * 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flies  away. 

<  What  does  little  baby  say, 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie. 
Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 
Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
'  If  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Baby»  too«  shall  fly  away.' 
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GHOVER  &  BAKER'S 

Celebrated  NOISELESS  Family  and  Mann&cturiiig 

SEWING-IVIAGHINES. 

NEW  STYLES  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


No.  495  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


The  GroTer  k  Baker  Sewing^Mtehliie  Co.  are  now  manafacturlDg  Noiseless  Shuttle  or  LOCK- 
STITCH MACHDIES,  of  the  same  patterns  and  at  the  same  prices  as  their  celebrated  GroTer  k 
Baker  StiUh-lIaclilnes,  and  combining  all  the  latest  improyemcnts  in  Sewing  Machinery. 

The  Grorer     Baker  Sewing-Machine  Co.  is  the  only  one  that  manufactures  both  kinds  of 
Sewing-Machines,  and  only  at  the  offices  of  this  Company  can  the  public  examine  the  two  leading  * 
Machines^  and  hare  the  privilege  of  taking  their  choice. 

*  W«  spMk  from  experience  when  we  say  that,  after  having  tried  all  the  principal  Sewing-Machlnei,  we  mnet 
sceqrd  to  that  of  OauTsa  St  Bakbb  the  preeminence.  Those  indispensable  features  of  sewing,  strength,  oniformity, 
and  elasticity— all  of  which  are  bron^t  oat  in  this  incomparable  inTentlon— make  it  the  first  Sewing-Machine 
In  the  oonntry.  Others  have  their  good  points,  but  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristic  necessary  to 
make  it  most  deshrable.'— Y.  ChrUUcM  AdvoeaU  and  Journal. 

*  A  trial  of  over  two  years  enables  us  to  say,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that  there  Is  no  better  machine  for 
general  family  use  than  GBOvaa  &  Baxbr^s  Bkwixo-Maohink.  It  makes  a  beautiful  elastic  seam  that  does  not  rip 
mith  wear  or  washing,  rons  almoAt  noiselessly,  Is  plain,  simple,  euy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fas- 
tens tbe  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and  uses  threads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought.  Add 
to  it  a  aet  of  tbe  Company^s  inimitable  hemmera  and  etitchers,  and  you  have  every  thing  about  you  as  complete  and 
BAtiafkctofy  as  you  could  reasonably  expect  It  is  an  article  of  f;irniture,  once  in  your  house,  yoa  will  never  willingly 
part  vrith,  under  any  consideration.*—^.  T.  Leadar, 

«  GBom  A  Bakxx'8  Macuinrs*  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fabrics  put  together  by  it,  may  wear  and  drop 
to  jA^oem  from  original  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  the  seams  the^  can  not;  they  wlB  hold 
together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them  hangs  in  rags  and  tatters.*— jY*.  T,  Daily  Iftwa. 

A  CARD  FROM  ELIAS  HOWE,  JR. 

All  persona  ar^  ^antioned  not  to  make,  deal  in,  or  use  any  Sewing-Machlnes  which  sew  from  two  spools  and  make 
the  atitcli  known  as  the  QROVER  it  BAKER  stitch,  unless  the  same  are  purchased  firom  the  GROT£&  &  BAKEB 
brainip- Machine  Company,  or  their  Agents,  or  Licensees,  and  stamped  under  my  patent  of  September  10, 1846. 

8&id  Company  and  their  Licensees  alone  are  legally  authorised  under  their  own  patents,  and  my  said  patent 
daring  tbe  extended  term  thereof,  to  make  and  teU  this  kind  of  Sewing-Machine,  and  all  others  are  piracies  upon  my 
tald  patent,  and  wUl  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  wherever  fomid. 

Hxrw-Tou;,  jSLIAS  HOWB,  JR. 
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I]SrSTJEAN(Sf^^MPANY 


OFFICE, 


112  AND  114  BROADWAY. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $1,000,000. 

Assets,  1st  Jan.,  1860,  $1,458,396  28. 
Liabilities,  "  -    42,680  43. 

THIS  COMPANT  INSTTBBS  AOAJKST  LOSS  AlTD   DAMAGE  S7 
FIBE,  ON  FAVOBABXJi  TBBMS. 

LOSSSS  SaUITABLY  AID  PRQUPTLY  PAID. 


Charles  J.  Martin, 

A.  F.  Wntmarth, 
William  O.  Lambert, 
Geom  C.  ColUna, 
Dan^rd  N.  Barney, 
Lucius  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Messenirer, 
WiUiam  H.  Hel&n, 
Charles  B.  Hatch, 

B.  Wat8<»n  Bull, 
Homer  Morgan, 
L.  Roberts, 


3D  Z  Zi  B 
Leri  P.  Stone, 
James  Uumphrej, 
Oeorse  Pearce, 
Ward  A.  Work, 
James  Low, 
Isaac  H.  Frothinffham, 
Charles  A.  Bulklej, 
Albert  Jewitt, 
George  D.  Morgan, 
Theodore  McNumee, 
Richard  Bigelov, 


O  7  O  Zi  B  s 

Oliyer  E.  Wood, 
Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
Georee  Bliss, 
Roe  Lockwood, 
Levi  P.  Morton, 
Curtis  Noble, 
John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  P.  Baldwin, 
Amos  T.  Dwight, 
Henry  A.  Hnrlbut, 
Jesse  Hoyt, 


William  Sturgis,  Jr. 

John  R.  Ford, 

Sidney  Mason, 

Geo.  *r.  Stedman,  Cinn. 

C?nis  Yale,  Jr., 

William  R.  Fosdick, 

F.  H.  Cossitt, 

Darid  I.  Boyd,  Albany, 

8.  B.  Caldwell, 

A.  J.  Wills, 

W.  H.  Townsend. 


J.  MILTOK  SMITH,  Secretary. 


CHABLE8  J.  MARTIN,  President. 
A.  F.  WILLMABTH,  Vice-President 


'AMERICAN   SCHOOL  INSTITUTE/ 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1S55.) 
A  RELIABLE  EBlJCATIOlf  AL  BI7SINBS8  AGENCY  FOR 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  TEACHERS,  AND  PTJPILS. 

The  Special  Objects  of  the  'Institute'  arex 

1st  To  proride  IsmiUei,  Schools,  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teaehere,  for  any  department  of  Initnietloa. 
The  address,  and  particulars  of  sniuble  candidates,  for  any  position,  bowcTer  respousible,  may  always  be  obtained. 
*      2d.  To  aid  Teachers  In  securing  positions  adapted  to  their  qnaliflcatlons. 
8d.  To  negotiate  the  Purchase,  Sale,  and  Exchange  of  l<chool  Properties. 

4th.  To  be  a  ceneral  Depository  of  Circulars,  and  information  of  good  Schools— for  the  conrenlence  of  Paroits 
and  Guardians  when  seeking  Educational  adTarUges  for  their  Children  and  Wards. 

5th.  To  supply  School  Offlcers  and  Teachers  with  School-Books,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Sheet-Mosle, 
Musical  Instruments,  and  everjf  bind  of  School  MerchandUe^  American  and  Foreign,  at  large  discounts  tnm 
regular  ratea 

6th.  To  keep  a  correct  and  complete  List  of  the  Teachers  of  the  entire  country,  for  the  use  of  Publishers,  and 
others  interested  therein. 


*  For  details  and  indonements,  send  for  our  Cirenlar. 


PhiladelpUa  Office,  S5  South  Sixth  St 
Ssithern  Office,  SaTUiiah,  Geer^i. 
Cftlifonihi  Office,  Sjui  Fnndsce. 


S.  WOODMAN  &  COMPANY, 

596  BROADWAY,  NEW-YOBK. 


livtn  Jt«9.  Samuel  Zoekvood^  the  aeeompliehed  Scholar  and  the  eminent  KaturaliH, 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  MXTBon  can  accomplish,  is  that  system  of  Intelligenee  tactics,  or 
that  new  phase  of  Educational  business,  as  conducted  and  dereloped  by  the  '  Ambbioam  School  IxsriTura.*  Here  ia 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  themselTos  posted  on  the  enthre  Educational  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  oounuy. 
Every  department  of  Education,  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  In  a  word,  as  to  Education,  talcing  U  in  a  wide 
ran^^ts  apparatus.  Its  literature,  its  wants  and  resources,  are  tabled,  as  it  might  be,  in  a  Bwrea/u  ofJCdntoaHonai 

And  now  mark  the  eflBct  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  oonsfderation,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  schools  of  high 
character  being  dosed,  or  snffered  to  deeUne  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  is  prorided  whose  calibre  is  known. 
*  The  right  man  in  the  right  place.* 

The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  b7  nnprofetslonal  eharlataniT^-each  in  itself  no  small  nisfor- 
tune  to  patron  and  pupils-are  h^ily  avoided. 
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GEORGE  L.  CANNON'S 

HOI-WATER  FURNACE, 

Hanng  been  thoroaghly  tested  daring  several  winters,  and  its  operation  having 
proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  nsed  the  same,  we  are  enabled  to 
recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procuring  an  apparatus 
by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  sapply  of  mild  and  pure  summer-like  air 
during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  Furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  firet-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

CANNON'S  SCROLL  HOT-AIE  FURNACE 

Is  unequaUed  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freedom  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced  into 
the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  bur  heating  suriSsice,  we  are  enabled 
to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues ;  thus  bringing  a  large  volume  of  fresh 
air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms  in  larger  quantities 
and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally  the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which  we 
can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or  chimney. 
Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 
Plans  and  estimates  ^ven  at  short  notice. 

aEORGE  L.  CANNON, 

54  East-TJUrteenfb  St.,  N.  Y., 

(Betweon  Broadwsy  and  Univonitj  FlaoeO 
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JOHNS  &  CKOSIiETS 

GUTTA-PESGHA  GEHENT  ROOnM 


 DtTRABLB 

ROOFING  in  OM. 
FiitBMid  Watbb 
Pboo*.  AppHed 
teN«w  and  Old 
RooftofaUldndt, 

•Bd   MBl    to  All 

Mrtt  of  th*  com- 
trjr  with  foil  41- 
reetloBS  for  qm. 


JOBm  it  CBOSIiET, 

■oLa  MAinTVACTUuaa. 
78  WILLIAM  STREET, 

(OOSITKB  LIBBSTT  ST.), 

NEW  YORK. 
8«nd  for  a  atrealar. 


Has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  experienced  bnilders  lind  others,  and  has 
been  proved  to  be,  in  every  particular,  juBt  what  we  claun  for  it,  namely, 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER-PROOF  ROOFING. 

IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATES;  it  can  be  applied  to  all  kmdd  of  roofs,  whether 
steep  or  flat,  old  or  new ;  it  u  only  ONE  HALF  the  cost  of  tin,  and  la  twice  aa  durable. 

cuTW^^PBaosa  mnm  cbmbnt 

FOB  BALE  BY  THE  BABBEL. 

This  Cementy  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  ROOFS,  will  prevent  farther  corrosion, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water-tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  been  extensively 
used  by  many  of  the  prmcinal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on  Roofs  of 
Cara,  Freight  and  other  builaings,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  refer  to  the  Nkw-Yoek 
AND  Emb  Railroad  Co.   Also,  Sole  Agents  for  the  PATENT  IMPROVED 

ULMER  BPmm-BEB  iOTTOM. 

This  article  forms  the  most  durable,  easiest,  best,  and  cheapest  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
They  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  Bedsteads,  ship-bertlis,  etc.,  are  now  in  nse  in 
many  of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  States,  on  first-class  steamers,  etc.,  and  have'  given  oniversal 
satisfaction. 

We  are  prepared  to  fdrnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents  (to  whom 
we  will  give  liberal  and  satisfactory  ioducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  State  and  County  rights  of  manufacture  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
guarantee  a  first-rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  furbished  by  mail,  free. 

Also,  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the 

AMERICAN  CEMENT  GLUE, 

For  cementing  Wood,  Leather,  Glass,  Ivory,  China,  Marble,  Porcelain,  Alabaster,  Bone,  Coral,  etc 
Wholesale  Warehonse, 

78  William  Street,  cor.  Liberty,  New-York 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


KTE^W  SERIES. 


TiiL  larjiely  increased  circulation  of  the  Knickkubocker,  and  the  universal  approval  it  has 
met  wi'li  from  the  reading  public,  encourage  the  Publisher  to  make  further  improvements 
.1.  the  current  volume.  In  addition  to  articles  on  general  literature,  from  the  many  eminent 
writei-s  who  now  contribute  regularly  to  it,  its  future  number.^  will  contain  articles  in  relation 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS, 

From  some  of  the  most  eminent  Statesmen  of  this  country ;  and  also 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF   SCENES  AND  EVENTS 

AT 

THE  SEAT  OF  WAR, 

By  several  of  its  most  valued  Contributors,  who  have  volunteered  in  defense  of  their 
country. 

It  will  be  the  ai.-n  of  the  Publisher  to  make  the  Knickekrockek  not  only  the  best 
Liieiary  magazine  published  in  this  country,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  truthful  exponent 
nf  the  times. 

-  •  

TERMS. 

THREE  DOI»IjABS  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions 
may  commence  with  either  the  first  or  any  subsequent  number. 

TEB1C8  TO  CLUBS.— Two  Copies  for  Five  Dollars;  Three  Copies  for  Six  Dollars; 
Six  c'ojtie*  for  Eleven  Dollars;  Eight  Copies  for  Sixteen  Dollars,  with  an  extra  copy,  gratis,  to  the 
f'«^r<?r.ri  procuring  the  Club. 

•  •  •  

EXTRAOBDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Any  person  procuring  the  name  of  One  Sibscribkr  and  Thrf.e  Dollars,  or  the  names  of 
Tv^M  Sl  bsckibkrs  and  Five  Dollars,  will  be  entitled  t>o  retain  One  Dollar  for  his  trouble. 

t^gr*  8j:H»cimen  copies  sent  gnituitously  to  tliose  wishing  to  subscribe  or  to  make  up  Clubs. 
M  -ti^rv  remitted  by  mail  is  at  oi  r  risk,  if  the  lett<?r  be  duly  registered. 

Address 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  SOUTH? 

BT     CHARLXS     OODFKBT  LKLAND. 

Of  all  humbugs  thero  are  none  greater  than  so-called  Unanswerable  Argu- 
ments. Whenever  you  hear  a  man  allude  to  such  logical  fortresses,  reader,  as 
being  under  his  command,  depend  upon  it  that  they  have  never  been  attacked 
by  a  vigorous  foe,  and  that  they  have  been  occupied  by  a  very  vain  and  vapory 
garrison.  No  old  campaigner  in  the  wars  of  Truth  believes  in  the  existence  of 
Unanswerable  Arguments. 

Our  Southern  foes-  have  always  been  celebrated  for  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, and  we  have,  like  good-natured  ninnies  generally  conceded  all  and  every 
thing  to  them.  For  instance,  we  say,  *Yes;  oh  I  certainly,'  when  told  that 
slavery  must  always  exist  *  down-South,*  because  only  the  negro  can  work 
there.  '  Only  the  n^o  can  endure  the  climate,  you  know.'  Now  treat  this 
specimen  of  the  Unanswerable  with  a  vigorous  denial  and  see  how  it  comes  out. 
The  experience  of  the  whole  world  shows  it  to  be  a  flat  lie.  You  cannot  point 
me  out  any  thing  within  the  whole  range  of  human  efforts  which  a  negro  can 
do  but  that  a  white  man  can  do  it  better.  Cotton  can  be  better  cultivated  by 
white  men  than  slaves ;  if  a  black  only  lives  till  thirty  on  a  rice  plantation,  a 
white  can  labor  there  till  thirty-five ;  or  if  Indo-Qermanic  lives  be  too  expensive, 
the  Cooley,  who  is  a  white  man,  may  serve  at  a  pinch.  But  this  everlasting 
pestilential  rice-field  business  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  is 
not  Rice  but  Cotton  for  which  Cuffy  is  kept ;  and  cotton  is  just  as  susceptible 
of  small  &rm  culture  as  any  other  plant ;  witness  the  German  cotton-&rms  of 
Texas.  As  for  the  intolerable  heat,  it  is  briefly  an  intolerable  humbug.  There 
are  very  few  points  in  the  South  where  there  is  as  much  suffering  during  the 
summer  months  from  heat  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  where  the  nights  are  not  cooler 
from  being  relieved  either  by  sea  or  mountain-breezes.  Yet,  there  is  probably 
more  hard  work  done  in  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity  during  the  summer  than 
in  any  other  city  of  the  same  population  at  the  same  time  in  the  world.  So  much 
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for  an  Unanswerable  Argument  Perhaps  there  are  facts  modifying  my  own 
rebutter.    Tcs,  *  and  perhaps  again.*   But  the  Argument  ia  not  Unanswerable. 

Another  of  these  precious  Impregnable  positions  is  the  one  so  often  ad- 
vanced by  my  Secession  friends  in  a  modified  form  of  Wliat  will  he  do  with  it  ? 
*  iSVr/  exclaims  a  secessionist,  (it  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  secessionists, 
like  all  Southerns,  are  given  to  what  poor  Winthrop  happily  described  as 
wearing  black  clothes  and  saying  Sir,)  *  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
South,  even  granting  that  you  can  conquer  her  ?  Do  you  expect.  Sir,  to  hold 
her  as  a  conquered  province.  And  if  not — what  then.  Sir  ?  Just  at  present 
this  particular  Unanswerable  is  in  high  favor  with  the  Doughfaces,  Compro- 
misers, and  all  other  varieties  of  that  Moral  Mulatto  animal  who  flits  bat-like 
between  the  contending  armies  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts.  Suppose  we  conquer 
it,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  South  ? 

Before  attacking  this  firesh  Unanswerable,  let  us  turn  it  well  over.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  War,  in  all  its  relations,  is  as  yet  fiir  from  being  understood. 
It  takes  longer  to  learn  a  war  than  to  learn  a  language.  Nay,  to  fully  compre- 
hend one,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  be  bom  in  a  war  and  grow  up  to  it  A 
war  does  not  seriously  paralyze  manufactures,  disorganize  exchanges  and  re- 
verse all  the  conditions  of  business  when  people  are  familiar  with  and  c<nnpre- 
hend  it  The  great  wealthy  towns  of  Europe  which  flourished  along  the  old 
line  of  Oriental  trade  —  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Bruges,  Qhent  and  the  rest, 
grew  up  in  war.  The  weaver  sat  sword-girt  at  his  loom,  and  the  Fugger  drew 
his  Uttle  bill  on  London  as  he  did  his  cross-bow  on  the  enemy.  They  compre- 
hended war. 

Let  us,  then,  to  understand  this  war  of  ours,  begin  by  observing  that  no 
people  can  be  said  to  realize  it,  who  intuitively  avoid  all  consideration  of  ex- 
treme measures  of  hostility.  To  win,  one  must  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  at 
least  as  the  adversary.  Moderately  if  we  can,  fiercely  if  we  must,  is  the  rule 
popularly  formuliscd  by  the  exhortation  to  some  dallier  of  ancient  days  by  the 
expression,  Shoot,  Luke,  or  give  up  the  !  *  Here  the  South  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  us ;  they  know  their  guilt,  and  knowing  dare  more  than  we  do. 
They  have  consequently  had  no  scruple  in  adopting  extremely  severe  measures 
from  the  beginning.  They  have  struck  twelve  to  begin  with.  The  C.  S.  A. 
had  scarcely  entered  on  their  bastard  life  ere  Jefferson  Davis  promptly  pro- 
claimed the  adoption  of  privateering.  Privateering  is  in  reality  very  nearly  an 
anagram  for  a  synonym.  Call  it  Pirateering,  and  you  have  what  it  amounts 
to,  in  reality,  since  there  was  never  yet  a  prize  privateered  in  which  some  injury 
was  not  inflicted  in  some  way  on  neutral  parties.  We,  however,  do  not  en- 
dure the  sending  of  vessels  to  ^  skin  *  the  Southern  coast  and  plunder  the  sea- 
side plantations.  We  have  not  got  so  far  yet  as  to  retaliate.  Full  retaliation 
is  as  yet  only  a  future  possibility.  Stick  a  pin  there,  reader,  and  remember 
that  from  the  refusing  to  abide  by  the  election  in  which  they  had  taken 
chances,  down  to  date,  the  Southrons  have  in  every  instance  led  in  aggression, 
in  impropriety,  in  dishonorable  and  irritating  outrage. 

Since  long-time.  Northern  men  have  been  frequently  hung,  robbed,  tarred 
and  feathered,  or  forcibly  enlisted  in  the  South.   In  a  few  perfectly  authentic 
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instances,  women — ladies  —  have  been  imprisoned  and  most  infamously  treated 
both  by  Southern  mobs  and  Southern  magistrates,  the  offence  in  some  cases 
being  that  of  expressing  Union  sentiments,  but  more  frequently  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  Northern  birth.  Here  with  us  secessionists  flaunt  about  in  society,  act 
openly  as  spies,  nay,  as  in  Breckinridge's  case,  utter  their  insolent  treason  in 
Congress,  and  are  paid  by  us  for  so  doing  without  the  slightest  danger.  Here 
also  we  have  not  got  so  far  as  the  genial  and  fiery  Southrons.  They  are 
again  in  this,  decidedly  ahead.  Observe,  reader,  I  find  no  fault  with  the  North. 
I  simply  say  that  we  have  all  these  things  as  yet  off  our  consciences.  We  have 
not  swindled  the  South — millions  of  Southern  dollars  now  lie  in.  New- York 
banks — we  might  *nip'  the  foe  in  a  thousand  ways,  were  we  as  nippingly  in- 
clined as  he. 

Again,  how  proper  has  been  our  conduct  as  regards  the  negro  ?  On  this 
subject  the  Southern  alarm-clock  long  since  struck  twelve  in  its  loudest  and 
most  portentous  tones.  I  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  perusing 
in  editorial  sanctums  a  fair  share  of  such  Southern  journals  as  have  of  late 
reached  the  North,  and  can  testify  that  on  this  subject  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  goad  their  readers  to  madness.  The  main  object  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign, they  say,  is  simply  to  excite  black  revolt,  and  urge  them  to  make  of  the 
South  another  San  Domingo  I  Our  white  troops  have,  they  assert,  been  stimu- 
lated by  official  assurances  of  unlimited  ravishing  and  plunder,  among  the  first 
families,  but  the*negro  is  to  be  the  great  agent  in  all  this  hell- work.  *  Lying,' 
according  to  Napoleon  I.,  4s  a  power,'  and  it  must  be  conceded  that,  from  this 
point  of  view,  our  Southern  cotemporaries  are  wonderfully  powerful  men. 
They  have  carried  this  tremendous  and  dangerous  power  to  the  extreme  of  ex- 
travagance. Now,  how  is  it  here  in  the  North  ?  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment—  very  properly,  of  course  —  is- nervously  anxious  not  to  offend  any 
body  concerned,  by  indorsing  in  any  way  negro  emancipation.  General  But- 
ler is  even  very  generally  and  popularly  praised,  because  he,  with  jurisprudent 
shrewdness,  solves  the  difficulty  by  pronouncing  the  negro  a  contraband.  As 
a  contraband,  Cuffy  is  allowed,  in  very  limited  numbers,  to  sweep  up  the  camp, 
and  is  'returned'  to  any  negro-thief  from  over  the  border,  who  chooses  to 
swear  a  custom-house  oath  as  to  the  property.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  contraband  from  escaping  North  with  Yankee  regiments ;  every  thing 
is  done,  in  &ct,  to  establish  a  delicate  regard  for  pro-slavery  feeling.  *  Noth- 
ing is  allowed  in  this  exhibition  to  offend  the  feelings  of  the  most  fastidious  I ' 
So  th&t  it  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  John  Bull,  who  has  heard  so  much 

of  the  d  d  Abolitionists,  is  amazed  that  since  we  have  the  name  so 

thoroughly  and  completely,  we  have  not  the  pluck  to  secure  a  little  of  the 
game.  John  do  n't  understand  us,  of  course  I  Meanwhile,  our  Christian  for- 
bearance is  richly  rewarded  by  the  most  stupendous,  overwhelming,  crushing 
and  tearing  slander,  and  lies  conceivable.    That  is  what  we  get  for  it 

So  &r  so  good.  But  the  war  is  a  terrible  and  stupendous  truth,  which 
must  come  to  a  head.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  ^t  to  extremes.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  a  very  great  pity,  but  extremes  is  the  word.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  no 
man  who  has  had  his  eyes  open  here  among  us  since  the  war  begun  can  doubt 
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that  the  fever  of  Abolitionism  has  advanced  with  tremendous  strides  since  the 
South  has  plunged  into  the  headlong  career  of  falsehood,  oppression  and  fury, 
which  characterized  her  conduct  in  the  war.  Our  leaders  and  diplomatists 
and  parlor  politicians  may  proceed  as  gingerly  as  they  please,  but  the  mxtlti- 
TUDB  are  taking  a  short-cut  at  the  difBculty.  We  may  regret  it,  but  there  is 
no  fooling  with  facts.  The  crevasse  is  cracking,  deny  it  or  not,  just  as  you 
please ;  but  tinleu  the  South  yields^  the  day»  of  »latery  are  numbered.  And 
not  such  a  very  long  number  either  I 

Now  we  are  coming  to  the  preliminary  question :  *  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  South  V  If  it  refuses  to  conform  to  the  Constitution,  if  it  will  not  live 
amicably  with  us  under  the  mild  and  easy  bond  which  is  essential  to  our  very 
existence,  why,  the  war  must  go  on.  On,  on,  on,  as  fiur  as  you  please.  The 
most  terrible  defeat  shall  not  daunt  us,  and  we  can  hear  far  more  than  our 
fiery  foe.  There  is  no  Waterloo  for  a  Yankee.  But  every  step  as  we  go  on 
sees  all  the  delicate  scruples  of  which  I  have  spoken  vanish ;  while  at  the  end 
of  all  rises  the  terrible  spectre  of  complete,  unanimous  Abolition. 

You  men  of  the  South,  who  have  yelled,  gasped,  and  howled  'Abolition* 
for  80  many  years  at  every  fluttering  Northern  rag,  do  you  know  tehat  that 
wolf  will  look  like  when  he  really  comes  ?  You  have  cried,  *  WoU  wolf ! ' 
and  the  dough-&ces,  ay,  and  true  Northern  shepherds,  too,  have  run  time  and 
again  to  help  you,  and  found  that  it  was  all  naught  God  help  you  when  he 
comes,  for  you  will  see  him  like  the  wolf  Fenris  of  Northern  &ble,  whose  hell- 
flaming  jaws  are  to  swallow  a  world.  Keep  quiet,  there  has  been  no  abolition- 
ism as  yet  I  do  not  think  that  even  in  the  Trihune  office  there  is  a  thorough 
out-and-out  ahoUtionUt ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  intermediate  links  between 
a  Red  Jacobin  and  the  Devil,  who  would  literally  San  Domingo  your  whole 
country  with  blood  and  fire.  But,  gare  hs  lovp  !  beware  the  wolf  1  Put  fire 
to  gun-powder  and  it  will  explode,  though  all  the  holy  one»  of  earth  were 
worshipping  about  it    And  the  gun-powder  is  all  here. 

An  abolitionized  North  would  be  a  belt  of  ruin  to  a  slave-holding  South, 
though  the  latter  had  ten  times  its  present  power.  As  I  said  of  the  war,  no- 
body has  as  yet  learned  it  in  all  its  fulness.  When  a  man  becomes  an  out-and- 
out  abolitionist,  he  thinks  that  to  free  a  negro,  and  if  need  be  kill  his  master, 
is  to  do  God  service.  He  becomes  a  fanatic  of  the  most  terrible  type.  Keep 
on  with  your  pirate  privateering,  your  intolerable  lies,  robberies  and  murders, 
and  you  will  see  these  fanatics  springing  up  by  millions.  You  have  heard  of  the 
late  great  military  rising  in  the  North,  of  the  men  who  pour  in  to  be  enlisted, 
of  the  millions  subscribed.  Let  real  abolitionism  go  on  at  the  present  rate, 
and,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  will  be  a  rising  compared  to  which  this  excite- 
ment will  be  as  a  lucifer  match  to  a  powder-mill  explosion.  For  then  your 
last  active,  fearfully  active,  foe,  will  be  the  last  living  man  of  the  North. 

The  not  very  scrupulous  multitude  will  in  time  weary  of  indecisive  strife, 
and  begin  to  look  about  for  means  to  effectually  smash  the  South.  Beware  of 
a  man  who  has  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  while  his  brain  is  seeking  an  argument 
to  let  drive  at  you,  for  there  is  great  danger  that  he  will  speedily  find  one. 
When  the  AboUtion  revolver  begins  to  spin,  look  out    There  will  be  little 
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dread  then  of  what  we  shall  do  with  you  if  conquered.  A  South  without  negro 
slaT^  cannot  be  imagined  as  existing.  You  can  be  reduced  to  territories,  or 
whatever  we  please.  There  is  nothing  but  the  negro  in  you  ;  he  forms  your 
whole  character  I 

When  the  North  officially  recognizes  the*  freedom  of  the  black,  the  jig  will 
be  up.  How  long  will  it  take  for  the  multitude  to  be  ready  for  any  thing  ? 
There  are  not  many  widows  and  orphans  and  brotherless  brothers  and  fathers 
without  sons  as  yet  Only  here  and  there  I  hear  a  sad  waiL  But  wait  till 
they  are  plenty ;  wait  till  Southern  falsehood  and  cruelty  and  treason  have 
hung  crape  on  ten  thousand  doors  I  God  avert  that  day.  But  it  is  not  what 
/wish  or  what  you  wish,  but  the  inevitable  Must  with  which  we  have  here  to 
deal 

When  the  bereaved  multitude  clamor  for  the  recognition  of  general  emanci- 
pation, there  will  be  very  little  trouble  as  to  What  we  Shall  Do  with  Our 
South ! 


THE  DIRGE  OP  THE  PRIVATEERS. 

What  craft  is  that  whose  flaunting  sail 

We  see  along  the  shore. 
The  rebel  ensign  at  her  peak. 

The  black  flag  at  her  fore  ? 
Say,  dare  these  brigands  of  the  land, 

Beard  us  upon  the  seas  ? 
Then,  short  the  shrift  and  stout  the  cord 

For  braggarts  such  as  these  I 

The  flag  that  waves  above  the  brave, 

And  wrestles  with  the  blast, 
Now  falls  before  a  pirate  crew. 

Dishonored  from  the  mast ! 
And  shall  these  carrion  vultures  prey 

Upon  our  native  seas  ? 
No !  short  the  shrift  and  stout  the  cord 

For  braggarts  such  as  these ! 

No  spot  on  Freedom's  sacred  soil 

Should  hold  the  pirate's  tomb ; 
A  nameless  grave  beneath  the  wave 

Should  be  the  outlaw's  doom : 
Then  hurl  them  down,  unknelled,  unwept. 

Below  the  angry  seas  ; 
Short  be  the  shrift  and  stout  the  cord 

For  miscreants  such  as  these ! 
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BY    W  I  L  L  I  a'm    L'.    T  I  F  r'A  S  T  . 


Not  many  months  ago  I  was  suddenly  called  for  a  season  to  Europe. 
What  I  went  to  see  in  the  transatlantic  regions  is  of  no  consequence ;  sufBce  it 
to  say,  that  the  most  noticeable  thing  that  I  did  see  there  was  the  fair  sex. 
Now  then,  the  why  that  the  female  tribes  so  arrested  my  wayfaring  attention, 
springs  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  native  seductiveness  peculiar  to  this  manner  of 
creation  —  from  the  fact,  proved  abundantly  by  statistics,  that  women  are 
more  plenteous  in  the  old  world  than  with  us,  and  that  the  part  they  play  in 
the  round  of  Ufe  is  more  public.  This  is  an  all-overpowering  feature  to  a  right 
American  as  he  sojourns  in  foreign  lands ;  he  never  gets  over  it  Yet,  let  it 
here  be  understood  that  my  *  notes  *  are  of  the  briefest,  crudest  sort,  as  I  saw 
my  charmers  only  on  the  run. 

I  landed  first  in  France.  Women  are  decidedly  an  *  institution '  among  the 
Gauls ;  that  blessed  banner  the  Petticoat  is  there  always  gayly  flaunting  before 
your  eyes,  save  when  you  are  asleep.  Tour  observation  is  first  drawn  to  the 
crowds  of  (let  the  weather  be  as  it  will)  unbonneted  work-women  speeding  to- 
and-fro  through  the  main  town-streets.  Many  of  these  wear  no  head-gear  at 
all  beyond  their  hair,  while  others  tramp,  or  rather  trip  along,  crowned  by  a 
white-frilled  cotton  cap,  much  resembling  the  American  female  night-cap.  All 
are  of  noticeably  stout  forms  and  ruddy,  ripe  complexion,  with  large  feet  and 
hands,  and  strong,  white  teeth,  and  ofiener  than  now  and  then,  with  something 
on  their  upper  lip  strongly  like  unto  a  light  moustache.  They  are  generally  a 
jocular  and  apparently  an  efficient  crew.  You  cannot  call  them  exactly  polite, 
though  from  their  jocularity  their  intercourse  is  marked  with  something  allied 
to  politeness,  after  all.  Their  clothing  is  of  course  of  substantial  texture,  yet 
clean  in  the  main,  and  sits  upon  them  neatly.  Their  digestion  is  far  too  good, 
for  them  as  a  whole  to  be  possessed  of  large  supplies  of  *  sentiment ;  *  still  I  have 
seen  individuals  among  them  crying  like  the  most  stocking-factory  girl  in  Ame- 
rica ;  yet  it  was  from  real  grief^  as  I  swiilly  learned,  and  not  from  *  disap- 
pointed hopes,*  or  'want  of  appreciation.'  Naturally  they  are  large  feeders, 
devouring  bread  in  great  '  chunks,'  and  drinking  that  blood-red  vin^ar  (humor- 
ously known  among  them  as  wine)  by  the  quart  Sometimes  they  smoke ;  but 
more  commonly  they  snuff.  Yet  are  these  practices  so  managed  among  them 
as  not  to  be  offensive ;  but,  0  Brother  Dickens !  ci-devant  exhorter  to  Uncle 
Sam  to  repent  of  sin  in  general,  and  of  the  vice  of  expectoration  in  particular, 
why  hast  thou  not  vouchsafed  a  word  touching  the  latter  clause  to  the  fair  (not 
only  of  low,  but  also  of  high  degree,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told)  just  over 
the  Channel  ?  Let  us  dwell  on  the  business  no  longer :  continence,  we  read,  is 
its  own  reward.    Those  women  associate  with  their  male  mates  on  terms  of 
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perfect  equality,  talking  to  them  in  brave,  deep  Toices  on  every  topic  they  can 
think  oC,  and  (which  our  American  women  of  whatever  class  do  not)  actually 
feeling  equal  to  the  masculine  nature  in  every  way.  Beauty,  or  what  is  specially 
designated  by  that  name,  which  Mr.  Buckle's  men  and  the  Transcendental 
Pundits  of  New-England  (kings  of  the  upper  and  nether  r^ons  smelling  at 
one  rose  this  time)  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  be  contingent  upon  a  large 
bank  account,  they  of  course  are  not  gifted  with.  Still,  if  you  deny  them  when 
taken  as  a  body,  exceeding  wholesomeness  and  comeliness,  you  fib  grandly. 
And  ngw,  O  Pundits !  merely  tell  us  how  to  diffuse  the  like  wholesomeness  of 
visage  and  form  among  our  American  work-women,  and  your  treatises  shall  so 
sell  that  your  grandsons  shall  replenish  New-England  with  sun-gods  I 

The  vocations  followed  by  this  class  of  the  French  female  population  are  of 
necessity  various.  Some  of  them  pursue  the  ancient  and  honorable  art  of  agri- 
culture, wending  their  way  out  of  the  towns  in  the  morning  to  the  distant  fields 
to  dig  and  hoe,  and  pitch  manure,  with  brow  as  sweaty  and  hand  as  nimble  as 
that  of  any  Jean  or  Fran90is  of  them  alL  This  part  of  the  horde  are  very 
brown  and  tanned  of  skin,  grow  old  comparatively  early,  and  when  old,  are,  1 
regret  to  say,  very  ugly,  winch,  when  you  consider  that  the  chief  end  of  a 
woman  is  to  be  as  good-looking  as  she  can  till  the  day  she  dies,  clearly  proves 
that  some  of  their  hard,  out-of-door  work  could  be  profitably  pretermitted. 
Another  class  are  venders  of  small  wares,  fish  —  what  the  people  of  the  middle 
states  call  *  truck' — and  so  forth.  These  venders  of  fish  are  a  particularly 
noticeable  breed.  'In  boyhood's  breezy  hour,'  to  quote  from  the  facetious 
Micawber,  I  had  often  wondered,  when  reading  the  story,  what  manner  of 
women  it  was  that  raised  such  rare  old  rows  during  the  French  Revolution. 
When  I  came  to  man's  estate  I  solved  the  mystery ;  for  one  fine  day  I  fell 
among  a  conclave  of  Gallic  fish-wives.  There  they  sat  around  the  market- 
house — the  market  hours  were  over,  by-the-by  —  either  singing,  gazing  about, 
or  elbow  to  knee  chaffing  with  one  another,  with  an  easy,  devil-may-care  fashion, 
fit  to  give  any  one,  as  we  say,  'properly  alive  to  a  sense  of  decorum,'  the 
horrors  for  a  year  and  a  day.  They  were  all  strong,  lusty  and  broad-shouldered, 
with  a  sort  of  fierceness  lurking  in  the  eye  which  you  swiftly  apprehended  was 
but  little  if  any  short  of  barbaric,  and  a  snapping  energy  playing  about  the 
rest  of  their  dark  yet  not  over-heavy  features,  which  assured  you  that  they 
could  right  readily  be  'on  hand'  for  a  'spree'  of  whatsoever  kind.  Though  I 
have  said  that  all  the  French  work-women  are  of  neat  presence,  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  these  were  remarkably  so ;  the  proprieties  of  their  sex  were  not  so  far 
forgotten  (though  the  nature  of  their  calling  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it)  but  that  their  frocks  were  trig  and  trim,  their  frilled  caps  sat  saucily 
(yet  wofally  out  of  place,  as  you  may  conceive,)  over  their  swart  flowing  locks,  ^ 
and  many  of  them  even  condescended  to  the  femininity  of  wearing  proper 
aprons.  Still,  under  all  this  conformity  to  the  clothes  philosophy,  the  Moenad 
propensity  (which  is,  after  all,  as  I  suddenly  recollect,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  most  curiously  withal,  a  characteristic  of  the  fish-wife  the  wide 
world  over)  asserted  itself  all  triumphantly,  and  you  at  once  recognized  a  clan 
*  who,  with  a  little  of  the  right  kind  of  coaxing,  would  operate  in  September 
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Massacres  or  any  other  hell-danoe  with  an  unction  quite  up  to  the  occasion. 
Adrenturous  countryman,  when  voyaging  in  either  Normandie,  Brctagne,  or 
Provence,  though  thou  mayst  freely,  nay  creditably — looking  at  the  thing  from 
a  gastronomic  point  of  view  —  disburse  thy  coin  for  fish,  beware,  I  pray  thee,  of 
the  uncommonly  stalwart  quean  who  proffereth  the  same  I 

But  chiefest  in  number  of  this  petticoated  street-troop  are  the  house-maids 
or  child^s  nurses,  for  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  both  are  in  reality  one.  Some 
of  the  elder  of  these  show  a  tendency  to  a  certain  sort  of  strong-mindedness. 
That  is  to  say,  they  go  about  with  a  ^  we  know  what  we  know,  and  if  ^  would 
speak  we  could  tell '  sort  of  an  air.  They  affect  punctuality  at  mass.  They 
buy  their  marketing  or  groceries  and  do  their  chores  with  a  pretty  well  got  up 
guise  of  responsibility.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  are  the  hard-heads, 
the  *  old  uns  *  of  their  party  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  hold  complete  au- 
thority over  the  households  wherein  they  are  quartered,  and  in  particular  rule 
Madame  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Not  so  are  the  rank  and  file  of  this  sisterhood,  for 
they  take  the  field  as  careless  and  jolly  as  beggars.  Wherever  a  bit  of  red 
ribbon  or  other  such  gear  will  best  become  them,  they  are  sure,  provided  they 
can  only  procure  it,  to  affix  it  all  vauntingly.  They  are  the  constantly  adored 
and  the  endlessly  pursued  of  those  regiments  of  little  red-legged  soldiers  which 
are  formed  of  their  countrymen,  and  hence  they  have  an  abundance  of  flirtation 
and  consequently  no  end  of  heavenly  delight  This  appears  to  be  the  most 
serious  part  of  their  vocation,  while,  when  a  less  preoccupied  mood  admits, 
they  are  £un  to  make  way  to  the  public  squares  and  gardens,  carefully  leading 
and  bearing  multitudes  and  flocks  of  the  infantile  and  juvenile  world,  and  there 
frolic  it  and  romp  it  so  that  you,  looking  on,  are  forced  to  kugh  and  say :  *  Yes, 
the  larger  the  growth  the  more  child-like  the  child.* 

Your  next  knowledge  of  the  sex  is  gained  in  the  cafes  and  shops ;  the  first 
of  these  places  yielding  at  least  one  piece  of  truly  notable  experience  in  this 
line.  Very  many  are  in  one  way  or  other  called  to  the  caf§,  "that  is,  if  it  is  at 
all  a  pretentious  establishment ;  but  the  Chosen  One,  the  Informing  Presence 
thereof,  is  the  lady  who  sits  at  the  counter,  all  reverently  known  as  Madame. 
Madame  is  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age.  Her  person  is  usually  stout  as 
becometh  the  Jove-like  or  ruling  species,  she  has  the  best  of  health,  and  a  spirit 
as  redoubtable  as  that  of  any  corporal  of  Zouaves :  though  she  yet  impresses 
you  as  all  Woman,  nothing  more  or  less.  Her  dress  is  decidedly  of  that  sort 
known  as  the  elegant.  Fiddle-faddles  she  leaves,  as  out-spoken  Brooklyn  Walt 
hath  it,  *  for  foo-foos ; '  for  her  is  the  plain  but  rich  moiree  antique  or  its  con- 
geners, duly  selected  as  to  season,  etc.,  cut  and  fitted  with  matchless  *  style ;  * 
and  luxuriant  hair,  nicely  smoothed  over  the  most  imperious  of  brows. 
Whoso  that  would  behold  a  really  '  fine-looking '  woman,  let  him  note  well  this 
Madame — this  Prima  Donna  of  the  Victualing  Department  I  As  she  sits  there 
in  her  velvet  chair  behind  her  marble  counter,  which  so  sparkles  with  flowers 
and  silver  and  glass,  she  has  constructed  a  sort  of  boudoir  unto  herself  Her 
pet  newspaper  is  at  hand ;  her  pet  lap-dog  squats  at  her  foot-stool,  regarding 
her  fondly  with  its  tearful  eyes ;  her  pet  bit  of  knitting  or  embroidery  waits  to 
be  completed ;  and  beside  her  sits  her  pet  old-maid,  (Madame  is  quite  too  cun- 
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ning  to  have  any  thing  like  a  mere  girl,  heedlessly  inflammable  and  all  that,  in 
a  place  of  such  substantial  thrift  as  her  own,)  to  serve  as  assistant,  confidant 
or  targe  for  little  shafts  of  passing  spleen,  as  the  accidents  of  a  mutative  world 
may  decide.  Do  n't  fail  to  recpgnize  that  Madame  is,  as  the  Yankees  say,  *  very 
smart'  withal — indeed  I  never  saw  a  Yankee  even  from  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many,  where  they  either  have,  used 
to  have,  or  ought  to  have,  pork  and  beans  and  b'iled  cod-fish  every  day  —  who 
was  half  as  *  smart'  As  the  world  (le  monde)  pours  into  her  to  be  fed,  she 
fires  off^her  sharp  eye-glances  every  where  at  once,  and  uses  words  so  swift- 
winged  as  to  set  not'  only  the  waiters  one  and  all,  but  even  her  very  husband, 
who  usually  mopeth*  about  the  premises  in  dubious,  or  more  properly,  hen- 
pecked mood,  a-flying  I  Then,  after  an  interval,  she  proceeds  with  the  neatest 
chirography  to  prepare  multitudes  of  the  reckonings  of  the  nimbly  disappearing 
courses — no  one  figure  amiss  in  all  the  vast  array — and  at  the  same  time 
takes  charge  of  the  streams  of  yellow  Napoleons  flowing  to  her  counter-till, 
giving  the  requisite  *  change '  with  Rhadanumtine  exactitude.  Clearly,  a  person 
of  some  force  is  Madame  I  And  all  this,  too,  without  the  slightest  fuss,  awk- 
wardness, or  bad  grammar,  but  with  composure  perfect  and  a  dignity  as  of  the 
gods.  Did  you  have  half  a  notion,  0  slightly  suspicious  (if  no  worse)  Son  of 
Greenness!  that  because  Madame  is  according  to  our  nomenclature  a  Public 
Character  and  foreign  at  that,  that  she  eke  betrayeth  the  coquettish  turn  ? 
Learn,  then,  that  the  lady  knowing  a  thing  or  two,  is  not  without  rare  discretion 
on  this  head.  When  for  the  first  time  you  pass  her  throne  on  your  passage  to 
your  dinner-table,  you  touch  your  hat  in  your  peculiarly  killing  style,  to  which 
she  responds  by  meteing  out  for  you  one  of  the  daintiest  of  smiles,  backed  by 
an  excessively  gracious  bow.  As  you  take  your  seat,  charmed  to  the  full  at 
such  a  cordial  reception,  and  with  what  the  novel-writers  call  *  hopes '  speedily 
rising  in  your  heart,  you  farther  observe  that  she  regards  you  for  a  moment 
with  eye  of  greatest  piercingness.  But  keep  cool,  0  firiend  I  it  is  all  a  rdU  that 
we  are  constantly  playing,  and  at  this  particular  juncture  we  are  merely  de- 
termining your  social  status,  and  the  likelihood  of  your  being  able  to  settle 
your  scot ;  at  which  business,  through  long  practice,  we  are  great  adepts.  The 
scrutiny,  indeed,  and  the  all-important  opinion  formed,  (favorably,  of  course,) 
you  represent  so  much  money  to  Madame,  and  sooner  or  later — provided  you 
prosecute  your  researches  with  proper  industry — you  discover  the  existence 
*  of  said  little  enactment,  and  comfort  yourself  as  best  you  may.  Briefly,  my 
ordinary  firiend,  you  are  all  very  well,  but  you  at  least  are  not  the  man.  Put 
this  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke  it    So  much  for  Madame  and  her  habitudes. 

It  is  notorious  that  your  Frenchman  has  but  little  liking  or  aptitude  for 
trade.  This  is  not  the  case  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  however,  which 
fact,  combined  with  their  great  prominence  in  their  day  and  generation,  ordains 
that  in  buying  almost  every  thing,  certainly  every  thing  firom  a  shirt  to  a  cigar, 
in  Gallic  lands,  you  deal  with  them.  Believe  me,  they  are  *  enterprising  busi- 
ness folks,'  these  merchantesses.  Not  only  are  they  arrayed  with  distracting 
becomingness,  but  wfien  such  a  thing  is  at  all  possible,  they  add  to  this  piece 
of  strategy  (0  divine  Madame  Julie !  Numcre  ,  Gallerie  Montpensier,  Palais 
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Royale  I)  the  artful  insinuation  upon  you  of  ripest  busts  and  tapering  waists. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  are  completely  skilled  in  moving  intonations  of  voice. 
They  improvise  the  most  heart-softening  attitudes.  •  They  affect  to  declare  that 
they  trade  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  inflect  And  combined  with  all 
this,  the  truly  *  far-sighted,*  *  long-headed,*  etc.,  among  them,  pensively  smell 
pretty  bouquets  and  pet  gray-hounds  at  you,  and  even  with  the  very  slightest 
provocation  proceed  to  ^  take  you  into  their  confidence.*  Men,  or  a  good  share 
of  them,  at  least,  being  merely  mortal,  it  is  hard  to  withstand  *  bamboozling 
and  *  honeyfogling '  of  this  kind,  and  the  upshot  of  your  mercantile  transactions 
with  our  ingenuous  fair,  is,  that  when  you  go  home  to  your  hotel  and  tell  your 
austere  cousin  from  Virginia  all  about  it,  and  what  moneys  you  exchanged  for 
gloves,  collars,  and  so  on,  he  pronounces  your  fund  of  shrewdness  so  very 
*  smole  * — he  means  *  small,*  the  sweet-tongued  Southron  —  that  you  sit  silent 
and  *  mad  *  for  a  full  hour,  inwardly  swearing  every  other  minute  '  never  to  tell 
him  any  thing  again.' 

Tes,  they  are  a  sleek,  smooth-speaking,  smooth-mannered,  *  nice '-looking 
tribe,  our  French  shop-keeping  dames  and  damsels,  but  in  many,  many  in- 
stances, not  other  than  a  hard  tribe ;  and  in  many  instances  a  very  hard  tribe. 
Fearful  stories  are  told  in  Paris  (in  particular)  of  their  common  openness  to 
corruption,  and  of  the  overpowering  lust  of  certain  of  them  for  jewels,  gay  ap- 
parel, and  other  sorts  of  fleshly  pride ;  and  the  variety  of  loose  shifts  which 
they  adopt  to  procure  the  same,  no  one  of  which  I  incline  to  relate  :  it  being 
Hoo  bad'  so  to  do.  Still,  we  cannot  give  up  the  party  just  yet  For  in  all 
human  probability,  that  female  who  for  a  season  (alas  I  that  the  time  is  so 
short)  will  prove  just  Hhe  nicest'  she  (mind  I  don't  say  angelic,  and  so  forth) 
that  you  will  encounter  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  France, 
will  be  a  shop-girl ;  especially  if  your  occasions  should  lead  you  to  one  of  the 
better  kinds  of  what  we  denominate  *  Qentlemen's  Furnishing  Stores.'  Ima- 
gine —  I  am  bringing  out,  as  far  as  simple  externals  go,  the  very  flower  of  the 
flock  —  imagine,  I  say,  a  slim  but  perfectly  rounded  eighteen  or  twenty-year- 
old  girl,  with  clean-cut,  expressive  countenance,  standing  before  you ;  dressed 
in  flowing  black  silk,  and  the  most  tasteful  snow-white  collar  and  contrasting 
ribbon  about  her  neck,  and  hair  d  la  Vemu  de  Milos.  She  seems  a  very  em- 
blem of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  whatever  else  is  uncommonly  ^  taking '  in 
her  sex,  this  creature ;  and,  moreover,  has  so  winning  a  manner,  that  many  an 
American  woman,  of  whatsoever  grade  in  life,  would  do  well  to  go  hundreds  of 
leagues  to  study  it  Truly,  the  heart  instinctively  rejoices  before  so  fair  a  type 
of  womanhood,  and  the  strait  more  than  a  little  menaces  your  peace.  But,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  your  gladness  in  her  departs  ere  long.  For  in  think- 
ing the  matter  all  over,  you  now  remember  to  have  seen  Mademoiselle  upon 
one  occasion  at  your  cafe,  (where  from  its  expensiveness  she  could  never  have 
been  legitimately,)  all  bonneted  and  braceleted  in  quite  tip-top  style,  (as  is 
her  wont  at  such  times,)  and  supping  it  sumptuously,  and  bowsing  it  lavishly 
with  a  swell  of  grandest  get-up  possible ;  while  a  little  closer  observation  di- 
vulges—  oh  I  rudely  enough  for  the  tenderness  you  were  beginning  to  nourish 
for  her  —  that  almost  all  her  *  moral  forces '  are  thoroughly  demoralized,  nay  , 
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routed  to  the  full,  (showing  it  to  your  cooler  eye,  in  her  face  at  last,)  and  that 
she  is  on  her  way  to  the  *  how* wows/  as  fast  as  she  can  run. 

We  will  now  consider  that  you  have  heen  long  enough  in  some  French  city — 
and  suppose  we  say  Paris,  which  truly  in  a  great  measure  *  is  France/  as  is 
said  —  to  have  found  your  way  amongst  the  gay  world  as  it  disports  itself 
along  the  prdmenades  and  drives.  Here  again  a  great  adroitness  in  the  art  of 
personal  adornment  makes  itself  speedily  manifest  Though  rarely,  very 
rarely,  does  the  wide  flow  of  crinoline  disclose  a  face  at  all  nymphean,  yet 
with  what  exceeding  taste  and  fitness  are  the  nymphs  arrayed  I  Any  approxi- 
mation to  aught  like  flashtness,  or  slattemness,  you  nowhere  see  even  a  ves- 
tige of ;  while  the  highest  richness  of  texture  of  shawl  and  gown,  the  highest 
skill  of  shaping  and  disposing  the  same,  and  the  highest  cunning  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  flower  and  flounce  —  and  no  one  knows  what  can  he  done  with  these 
latter  adjuncts  till  he  has  seen  them  used  after  the  Parisian  manner  —  you  re- 
mark most  ahundantly  on  every  hand.  And  though  the  dears  are  certainly  on 
the  whole  of  less  glaring  attire  than  their  American  sisters  of  like  walk  in  life, 
ihey  have  quite  as  much  if  not  more  of  what  lovers  of  that  creatm-e  next  unto 
woman  heautiful  —  namely,  *The  Horse,' expressively  term  *hloom; '  and, 
moreover,  their  hoots  and  gloves  are  gotten  up  in  every  individual  instance 
with  the  distinct  aim  of  making  you  feel  sweetly  uneasy,  and  succeed  perfectly 
in  so  doing.  Those  of  the  ladies  that  are  on  foot,  you  observe,  walk  with  more 
springiness  of  step  than  our  Columbian  daughters ;  and  as  they  trip  on  the  end 
of  their  toes  over  the  crossings  —  with  their  skirts  daintily  gathered  in  one 
hand  votu  eoneevez  — you  are  made  aware  —  the  amateur  that  you  are  in  such 
matters,  you  know  —  that  their  '  limbs '  are  fine,  very,  very  fine.  They  look 
one  and  all  in  good  case,  as  if  they  made  hearty  meals — which  indeed  they  do, 
since  not  a  few  of  them  come  in  family-groups  to  your  eo/e,  dining,  as  you  fur- 
tively detect,  (it  is  n't  polite  to  scrutinize  ladies  at  meat,  you  know,)  plenteously, 
and  pouring  the  cool  Bourdeaux  down  their  ruby  throats  in  copious  bumpers. 
They  chat  together  as  they  lounge  along,  in  about  the  same  measure  as  our 
ladies  do  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  with  manner  far  more  gracious  as 
well  as  demonstrative,  and  with  voices  —  as  you  not  unfrequently  discern  —  at 
once  richer  and  more  flexibly  keyed.  They  are  not  an  incurious  race,  but 
when  practicable  freely  stop  to  examine  and  admire  what  strikes  their  fancy  in 
passing — now  a  child  driving  its  tiny  team  of  gayly-hamessed  goats,  and  now 
a  Savoyard  urchin  with  coney  and  white  rat  —  and,  farther,  they  have  the  gift 
of  eyeing  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time  not  seeming  so  to  do :  a  gift  I  find 
common  to  the  .sex  in  many  countries.  They  are  all  or  nearly  all  of  middle 
age ;  or,  at  all  events,  all  are  out  of  their  *  teens.'  You  see  no  rearing,  tear- 
ing individuals  of  girldom  among  them  as  you  do  on  our  promenades  —  for 
girldom  is  a  *  persuasion '  which  in  France  is  as  far  as  possible  circumscribed 
to  bread  and  butter,  and  back-gardens,  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  if  there  are  no 
girls  among  them,  there  are  plenty  of  dogs,  each  lady  appearing  to  believe  that 
for  full  and  perfect  consolation,  whether  in-doors  or  out,  there  is  nothing  like 
unto  the  possession  «f  a  pet  dog,  whether  a  weeping  poodle  or  snake-built 
grey-hound.    They  promenade  .or  drive  for  the  most  part  alone,  or  ceriainly 
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they  arc  bvt  seldom  escorted  by  their  husbands.  They  do  not,  as  a  usual 
thing,  set  great  store  by  their  husbands,  these  same  ladies  of  France  I  To 
be  sure  they  permit  the  poor  souls  to  dine  with  them,  and  sometimes  pay 
their  little  needs ;  *  but,  good  Sir  of  inquiring  mind,  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween ourselves  and  husbands  is  most  proper;  it  is  that  of  amitie:  we 
meet  and  part  amu.*  In  consequence  of  which  little  arrangement — one  also 
discerns  —  our  hearts  go  roving  a  good  deal,  and  we  have  high  times  in  this 
direction. 

Very  grand  among  this  throng  loom  up  the  *  Queens  of  Society,*  whether 
princess,  duchess,  or  plain  madame.  For  the  most  part,  they  go  rolling  by  in 
carriage-and-four,  with  postillion  and  footman  all  of  Cinderella  fiishion,  the 
lady  lolling  prominently  on  a  seat  arranged  in  the  rearward  part  of  the 
spectacle.  She  is  a  thing  worth  viewing,  this  personage,  were  it  never  so 
briefly.  She  is,  or  appears  to  be,  of  passable  shape ;  has  the  *  distinguished 
air*  or  not,  as  the  case  happens  to  be;  has  the  richest,  costliest  garb ;  has  the 
inevitable,  wet-eyed  blue-ribboned  poodle,  sitting  gracefully  opposite  her  on 
its  ham ;  has  neck  and  cheek  properly  punted  and  powdered ;  and,  besides, 
(oh  I  blessings  without  end  on  the  inventor  .of  the  *  dodge!*)  wears  on  the 
nether  eye-lid  just  a  tiniest  line  of  jet,  which  causes  our  general  expression  to 
be  one  of  the  most  provoking,  yet  cool,  meretriciousness  possible  to  be  con- 
ceived. '  Yes,  we  have  gone  and  done  it  this  heat,*  the  princesses  with  the 
painted  eye-lids  seem  to  say,  *and  the  best  thing  a  despairing  admirer  can  do 
under  the  circumstances,  is  to  drown  himself  in  the  first  mud-puddle  he  can 
find.*  *  Tight  papers,*  hard  conditions  these,  am*t  they?  Tet  hard  as  they 
are,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  meliorating  the  statement,  since  I 
know  not  the  least  word  farther  descriptive  of  these  high  and  mighty  divini- 
ties. Neither  from  observation  nor  hearsay,  could  I  gain  any  thing  more  per- 
taining to  them.  In  the  words  of  a  rural  poet,  not  unknown  Ho  men  of  wit 
and  generosity,*  and  I  apply  them  with  duly  chastened  spirit :  *  We  sfere  was 
to  *umble.*  I  was  not  in  that  line,  you  see.  To  be  sure,  I  tried  hard  enough 
to  get  in,  went  through  all  the  preliminary  motions  religiously,  but  my  ances- 
try (in  the  old  country,  I  mean)  was  unlike  that  of  most  Americans  who 
travel  —  utterly  ignoble :  not  a  single  member  of  the  nameless  line  had  ever 
been  even  so  much  as  a  colonel  of  militia.  This  fatal  circumstance  had  never 
been  forgotten,  I  find  —  the  Nobs  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Why, 
do  n't  you  think  that  once  on  a  time  a  lean  poverty-stricken  count  (not  a  very 
high  kind  of  an  aristocrat,  you  know)  would  n*t  even  win  my  money  at  *  a  lit- 
tle game  *  of  pin-pool,  my  social  rank  was  so  greatly  inferior  to  his.  The  force 
of  nature  could  no  farther  go.  Therefore,  reader,  if  you  follow  my  direction, 
we  must  e*en  make  up  our  minds,  and  bid  the  queens  of  society  a  final  *d&d£  ;* 
yet,  nevertheless,  taking  the  liberty  of  hoping  that,  like  singed  cats,  they  are 
better  than  they  look. 

Nomadic  at  their  own  sweet  will,  amidst  the  crowd  wherein  we  watch,  are 
pairs  and  trios  of  young  females,  who  whether  flaunting  it  on  the  pavement, 
or  clattering  by  on  horseback,  or  serenely  trundling  abput  in  high-colored  ca- 
briolet, ever  attract  the  eye  by  a  certain  game-cock  manner  of  carriage,  and  a 
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certain  *  fastness'  of  costume.  These  good  friends  —  and  do  not^ shriek,  for 
they  shall  do  you  not  the  slightest  manner  of  harm — are  hrettea.  Though 
certainly  not  exactly  '  exclusiye,'  they  are  likewise  queens.  If  not  of  '  good 
society/  why,  then,  of  *  had  society,'  and  are  this  description  of  queens  and  not 
the  other,  simply,  as  I  suspect,  because  they  have  no  money  or  birth-right  in 
their  own  right.  We  read  that  *  money  makes  the  mare  go,*  my  pious  Sir ! 
Admitting  it  to  be  on  the  whole  the  correct  thing,  though  they  may  have  intro- 
duced the  ideas  for  aught  I  know,  they  have,  you  observe,  the  painted  eye-lids, 
the  cool  meretricious  expression,  and,  when  practicable,  the  dear  little  dog  fkst 
by  a  string.  Also,  they  are  finely  costumed,  and  as  well  tastefully  so,  (when 
you  come  to  look  at  their  garb  as  a  thing  by  itself,)  but  still  in  a  '  crack '  style, 
and  in  one  that  is  evidently  later  than  that  sported  by  the  beauties  around 
them.  This  circumstance  is  readily  explained,  however ;  for  learn,  0  student 
of  humanity,  that  the  larettes  have  both  the  gift  and  habit  of  originating 
*•  the  fashions '  for  the  entire  female  civilized  world  ;  (what  do  you  say  to  that, 
respectable  and  church-going  Mesdames  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  ?)  and  as 
a  consequence  our  American  wives  and  daughters,  with  their  notorious  love  for 
fresh  attire,  are  ever  donning  the  uniform  which  a  frail  sister  has  discarded  a  year 
or  so  ago.  But  this  knack  of  hitting  the  popular  feminine  mood  with  regard  to 
clothes,  is  but  a  part  of  the  end9wments  of  these  Phrynes.  Their  manners 
—  I  mean  simply  their  modes  of  address,  and  the  like  —  are,  you  have  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  observing,  unexceptionable;  nay,  usually  surpassingly 
fine.  All  that  tact  and  suavity  can  do  for  any  one,  they  do  for  them.  Like- 
wise, by  taking  the  proper  pains,  you  learn  that  they  know  every  thing,  and 
can  do  every  thing,  though  it  is  done  with  such  a  *  rush,'  so  to  speak,  as  com- 
monly to  keep  those  milksops  known,  in  feminines'  speech,  as  ^  the  men '  a  lit- 
tle in  the  back-ground.  In  certain  of  their  resorts  —  advertised  as  *  entirely 
respectable ' —  you  are  made  aware  that  they  speak  two  or  three  tongues,  slang 
and  all ;  that  they  are  versed  in  various  literatures,  both  creditable  and  discre- 
ditable ;  that  they  are  jolly  companions,  emitting  all  kinds  of  pungent  talk)  as 
water  floweth  from  a  fountain ;  and  that  they  dance  every  known  dance,  in- 
cluding the  can-can.  In  certain  other  of  their  resorts  —  advertised  not  only 
as  *  entirely  respectable,  but  perfectly  fashionable' — (which  last  indeed  they 
are,  being  no  other  than  suburban  and  other  watering-places,)  you  note  that 
the  dears  ore  fain  to  find  diversion  in  driving  fast  horses ;  riding  to  hounds ; 
shooting  flying,  (at  least  I  saw  one  shooting  at  gulls  hovering  over  the  distant 
sea ; )  rowing  boats ;  singing  ornate  melodies ;  and  betting  at  rouge  et  noir, 
and  other  ^  little  games.'  My  conscience,  do  you  but  sport  your  money  sufS- 
ciently  free  with  them,  and  see  how  swiflly  they  will  turn  from  baser  joys, 
and  spend  the  same  in  travel,  ohjets  of  tertv,  the  personal  decorative  kind, 
and  such  like  quality ;  and  what  they  are  prone  to  call  *  little  suppers,'  but 
what  are  really  scarce  less  than  unnamable  orgies  I  Yes,  verily  have  they  a 
weakness  for  various  pleasures,  their  Gallic  fervor,  elasticity  of  nature,  and 
height  of  animal  spirits,  proving  the  incentive  thereto,  and,  what  is  more, 
spurring  them  onward  in  their  chase,  defiant  of  results.  As  far  as  personal 
beauty  goes,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  but  little,  as  a  class, 
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tkough  you  often  remark  tolerably  well-developed  figures  among  them.  But 
their  true  charm  (?)  is  entirely  spiritual ;  they  work,  as  philosophers  say,  by 
*■  genius.*  Indeed,  to  scrutinize  them  physically  very  closely,  and  when  they 
are  for  a  moment  off  their  guard — a  thing  which  even  they  with  all  their 
sharpness  cannot  sometimes  prevent  —  they  ^appear  the  exact  reverse  of  beauti- 
fuL  For  then  it  is  that  hidden  and  repulsive  lines  in  their  faces  come  to  light, 
lines  wonderfully  like  those  on  the  faces  of  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  telling 
that  a  devil  lurks  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  their  nature,  and  that  they  are 
without  tenderness  and  .true  generosity,  their  gayety  and  open-handedness  not- 
withstanding. As  might  be  expected,  our  earthly  kingdom  is  theirs  but  briefly, 
but  for  the  burst  of  one  short  riotous  summer.  'T  is  the  old  story  of  folly  and 
unwisdom  consummating  a  perfect  work.  While  they  have  youth  and  fresh- 
ness, they  thrive,  or  seem  so  to  do.  When  these  wane,  the  spectres  neglect, 
want,  and  the  rest,  begin  to  harry  them,  and  ere  long  the  depths  of  the  Seine 
or  the  lazar-house  claim  all  that  is  left  of  the  poor  lorette :  mercy  on  her  soul ! 

As  we  are  just  now  dealing  with  Parisian  women,  and  as  one  seldom  or 
never  visits  Paris  without  seeing  the  famous  Empress  Eugenie  with  more  or 
less  frequency,  it  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  say  a  word  — just  the  briefest  one  — 
respecting  her.  The  Empress,  then,  is  really  a  most  beautiful  woman :  the 
first  time  we  have  seen  such  in  all  her  dominions.  Tall,  lithe,  and  of  exqui- 
site mould,  she  has  also  the  loveliest  face :  one  whose  features  are  not  only 
faultless,  but  one  whereon  rare  nobleness  of  expression  sits  enthroned.  More- 
over, she  is  a  woman  to  command  lasting  homage,  this  Empress  —  to  be  hon- 
ored and  prayed  for :  for  while  her  presence  is  thus  fiur,  her  acts  are  (and  most 
notoriously  so  now-a-days)  of  a  piece  with  it ;  as  the  queenly  heart  feeleth,  the 
queenly  hand  performs.  It  is  to  be  noticed  of  late  that  she  has  a  melancholy 
look  withaL  The  reason  of  this  ?  Well  —  the  reason  is  not  one,  but  many. 
But,  to  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  single  phrase,  the  world  and  its  state  hath  be- 
come as  'a  fleeting  show  *  to  this  mighty  Princess ;  that  deep,  true,  woman's 
he^t  just  finding  it  all  out.  Let  us  most  respectfully  return  her  genial  but 
sad  salute,  as  clad  in  plainest  sables  she  drives  along  that  shady  avenue  travers- 
ing *  The  Elysian  Fields,'  attended  by  prancing  equerries  and  guardsmen,  at 
the  same  time  wishing  in  our  hearts,  truly  royal  lady,  peace  be  unto  you  I 
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THE  DEATH  OP  COLONEL  THOUREAU. 

I  AH  a  Northern  man  by  birth ;  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  and  reside  and 
have  a  tolerable  practice  in  a  Southern  city,  which  must  be  nameless  here,  but 
which  is  not  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Charleston,  S.  G. 

So  much  of  myself  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  state,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  singular  story  1  am  about  to  relate. 

Three  years  ago  the  present  month  of  August,  I  found  time  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  my  childhood  in  Massachusetts.  Sojourning  some  days  in 
Boston,  1  was  one  day  in  the  office  of  an  old  school-mate  and  fellow-graduate — 
Mr.  Richards  let  us  call  him — a  lawyer  already  of  some  note  as  a  counsellor, 
and  occupying  the  responsible  position  of  confidential  adviser  to  the  most 
solid  Life-insurance  Company  in  New-England^ s  capital. 

*'  You  are  just  here  in  time,'  said  R.  to  me ;  *  1  have  a  matter  submitted  to 
me,  in  which  you  can,  perhaps,  give  me  some  information.' 

Thereu{>on  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  the  Volcano  Life-Insurance  Com- 
pany had  but  that  morning  received  a  proposal  for  effecting  an  insurance  upon 
the  life  of  a  Colonel  Thoureau  resident  in  the  city  of  which  I  also  was  an  in- 
habitant The  proposition  had  come  directly  to  the  Company  in  Boston,  not, 
as  usual,  through  their  local  agent  It  was  accompanied  with  the  necessary 
medical  and  other  certificates  as  to  health,  habits,  etc. ;  and  so  far,  was  per- 
fectly regular.  The  amount  desired  to  be  insured  alone  caused  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors.  Colonel  T.,  who  was  already  forty  years  of  age, 
desired  to  secure  to  his  legal  heirs  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

The  Company,  R.  informed  me  in  confidence,  had  recently  sustained  some 
severe  losses  by  the  unexpected  demise  of  persons  insured  to  considerable 
amounts.  At  least  one  of  these  deaths  had  excited  suspicion  of  foul  play  on 
the  part  of  claimants ;  and  it  was  determined,  while  investigating  the  causes  of 
past  losses,  to  be  extremely  guarded  in  the  future. 

*  Now,  our  correspondent  is  a  townsman  of  yours:  can  you  not  give  me 
some  information  concerning  him  ?' 

I  knew  Colonel  T.  by  sight  Ho  boarded  at  a  hotel  where  I  lived ;  and  I 
had  noticed  him  there  chiefly  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  a  game  of  chess, 
and  his  generally  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manners.  He  was  a  moderately 
stout,  hale-looking  man,  with  slightly  gray  hair,  erect  carriage,  and  good  com- 
plexion. This  was  all  I  could  say  of  him ;  and  this  —  so  far  as  it  went — looked 
quite  fihvorable. 

'  When  you  return,  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  something  of  this  gentle- 
man for  me.  We  shall  hold  his  proposal  under  consideration  for  some  weeks. 
The  risk  is  too  large  to  act  precipitately.' 

Two  weeks  thereafter  I  was  back  in  my  office.  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
such  quiet  inquiries  among  my  firiends  concerning  Colonel  T.  as  I  thought 
would  elicit  the  information  desired  by  R.  I  could  learn,  however,  but  very 
little.    In  fact,  there  geemed  but  little  to  be  known.   The  Colonel  —  so  I  was 
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told — ^was  a  Louisianian,  of  French  descent.  He  had  been  a  planter,  but  had 
some  years  before,  for  what  roason  no  one  knew,  sold  out  his  plantation  and 
negroes,  and  remoyed  to  New-York,  where  he  spent  a  winter,  and  then  re- 
moTcd  to  his  present  place  of  residence.  He  had  brought  his  wife  with 
him ;  but  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence  here,  they  had  disagreed, 
and  separated  in  a  very  quiet  way.  For  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  the 
Colonel  had  liyed  alone  in  a  quiet  but  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  occupying  the 
first  floor  of  a  small  house,  having  but  one  hired  servant,  an  old  negro  woman, 
who  was  lodged  in  the  attic ;  and  taking  his  meals,  as  I  before  mentioned,  at 
an  hotel  in  the  neighborhood.  In  his  habits  ho  was  reputed  simple  and  regu- 
lar. He  made  much  use  of  cold  and  shower-baths ;  played  at  chess  more  or 
less  every  day,  and  was  somewhat  curiously  given  to  mathematical  studies. 
He  had  no  regular  employment,  but  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure.  As  for  his 
means  of  subsistence,  no  one  could  give  me  any  information.  Only,  that  his 
income  was  sure  and  sufilcient,  seemed  certain  from  the  fact  that  his  wife 
lived  handsomely,  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  town,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  debts.    I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that  they  had  no  children. 

All  this  seemed  satisfactory,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  these 
dptails  to  my  firiend  R.  in  Boston. 

To  my  surprise,  the  Directory  did  not  find  them  so  full  as  I  had  thought 
Their  local  agent,  a  young  legal  friend  of  mine,  received  directions  to  com- 
municate with  me  on  the  subject,  with  the  request  that  I  lend  my  aid  to  its 
farther  elucidation.  It  was  thought  especially  desirable  to  ascertain  something 
about  the  actual  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  the  family  affairs  of  the 
Colonel 

I  counselled  Millard,  the  agent,  to  put  these  remaining  questions  frankly  at 
once  to  Colonel  T.  himself  He  did  so,  and  received  for  reply  that  his  wife 
was  his  only  heir,  that  though  unfortunately  separated  from  her,  he  desired  to 
provide  for  her  in  case  of  his  sudden  death ;  that  his  property  was  so  tied  up, 
that  though  it  would  keep  him  and  her  while  he  lived,  it  might  not  serve  her 
after  death.  All  this  was  communicated  to  Willard  with  such  an  air  of  frank- 
ness and  honesty,  that  he  was  induced  to  counsel  the  Directory  to  close  with 
the  proposal ;  and  when  the  resident-physician  of  the  Company,  Dr.  Evarts, 
had  again  instituted  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  ColonePs  physical  con- 
dition, and  pronounced  also  a  favorable  opinion,  the  Directory  in  Boston  no 
longer  hesitated,  but  sent  on  the  necessary  documents ;  and  on  presentation 
of  the  insurance  policy.  Colonel  T.  at  once  handed  over  the  amount  of  the 
premium  and  other  charges. 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  having  had  so  much  to  do  with  this  affair.  Colonel 
T.,  the  chief  party  in  it,  should  have  henceforth  more  interest  in  my  eyes  than 
hitherto.  In  fiict,  my  curiosity  had  been  excited  —  as  much  by  what  had  not 
been  ascertained  concerning  the  man,  as  by  what  had — and  when  we  met,  as 
we  did  daily,  either  after  dinner  in  the  reading-room  of  our  hotel,  or  in  the 
evening  on  the  promenade,  I  looked  curiously  at  the  somewhat  inscrutable 
face,  and  sought  —  but  vainly — to  cast  some  momentary  glance  into  the  soul 
which  I  was  soon  convinced  used  these  features  to  conceal  rather  than  to  display 
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the  emotions  by  which  it  was  stirred.  ^^WtlffSl^^r^  ^  *  habits  myself — 
a  bachelor —  and  Colonel  T.  soon  beca.  j^^^^  \of  my  daily  life. 

I  looked  for  him  in  his  usual  haunts  ^  T  rest  if  he  were 

there — or  felt  uneasy  if;  perchance,  my  ej%  ^^J^  upon  his  manly  figure 
during  my  erening  walk ;  or  if  his  quiet  L»««iiSfon  the  hotel  yerandah  was 
without  him. 

As  for  the  Colonel  himself,  he  exchanged  but  few  words  with  any  one. 
Every  body  knew  him — by  sight,  that  is  —  and  so  he  passed  current  in  our 
society.  He  seemed  essentially  a  solitary  man.  Not  misanthropic,  but  sim- 
ply solitary.  And  this,  at  least,  was  so  plainly  written  upon  his  face,  that  he 
was  not  troubled  by  social  appeals  on  the  part  of  those  among  whom  he  moved, 
but  was  left  to  pursue  his  pleasures  unmolested. 

To  be  sure,  once  in  a  while  some  new-comer  among*  us  would  ask,  *  Who 
is  Colonel  T.  ? '  and  we,  shrugging  our  shoulders,  would  repeat  the  question, 
by  way  of  answer,  and  ourselves  wonder  who  he  was.  But  then,  he  dressed 
well,  was  civil  to  every  body,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of  the  world;  and 
one  soon  loses  curiosity  about  people  who  have  no  striking  peculiarity  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  mass. 

Yet  I  could  not  help  watching  the  Colonel  And  so  much  did  my  interest 
in  him  increase,  by  reason  of  his  taciturnity,  I  suppose,  that  I  finally  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  approach  him  and  seek  his  acquaintance.  It  was 
already  late  in  autumn,  when  I  proceeded  one  afternoon,  as  usual,  on  my  daily 
'promenade,  thinking  that  when  I  met  the  object  of  my  speculations,  I  would 
make  some  occasion  for  addressing  him. .  But  he  was  not  there. 

In  vain  I  walked  and  looked.  I  walked  on,  and  had  already  continued  my 
promenade  much  farther  along  the  sea-shore  than  I  had  intended,  when  I  was 
suddenly  made  aware,  by  a  few  big  premonitory  drops,  that  a  rain-cloud  was 
about  to  burst  over-head.  I  had  on  light  summer  clothing,  and,  fearful  of 
taking  cold,  looked  hastily  about  for  a  shelter.  At  a  little  distance,  I  saw  an 
unfinished  house,  and  within  its  walls  I  found  shelter  from  the  rain,  which 
soon  began  to  pour  down  in  right  earnest.  The  clouds  had  shortened  tlie 
twilight,  and  it  was  now  quite  dark. 

Presentiy  I  became  aware  that  I  was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  shelter. 
I  heard  voices,  seemingly  at  but  little  distance.  I  was  enabled  to  distinguish 
two ;  both  base,  but  one  evidently  belonging  to  a  young  man,  the  other,  the 
deeper  and  energetic  tones  of  an  older  man. 

The  rain  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  As  I  was  preparing  to  step 
forth  from  my  place  of  shelter,  the  owners  of  the  voices  approached.  I  stepped 
hmcsk  involuntarily,  when  the  tones  of  the  elder  struck  my  ear  familiarly.  . 

'  You  have  all,  now  ?  *  asked  he. 

*  Yes,  all,'  was  the  answer  of  the  younger,  in  a  somewhat  excited  tone. 

*  And  you  recollect  your  oath  V 

'  Yes,  Sir ;  you  may  depend  upon  me.' 

'  Neither  sooner  nor  later ;  let  nothing  prevent  you.  You  know  the  house. 
You  will  surely  go  ? ' 

*  Punctually,  Sir.* 

rou  Lvm.  14 
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'Well,  yow  ^- '  '---^^^l^jtonch  desci^me  pass  on  ia  mdyanoe.  Remember 
your  reward.         .  V 
'TiUto-iiigbtf5i:;y^  '1/ir.' 

The  steps  approachdt^  ihe  ^  ^ay  near  which  I  had  taken  shelter.  I 
stepped  back  silently,  ana  p«K««Hi\out  at  the  speaker,  who  walked  swifUy  by. 
As  he  passed,  the  sky  brightened  a  little  and  I  beheld — certainly,  and  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt — my  mysterious  friend,  the  Colonel  He  walked  at 
speed ;  and  ere  I  had  recovered  from  my  surprise,  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
gloom. 

Singular,  thought  I,  as  I  walked  along  homeward.  It  was  certainly  the 
Colonel.  But  what  was  he  doing  here?  And  who  was  the  young  person 
whom  he  adjured  to  *  remember  his  oath  ? '    And  what  about  to-night  f 

The  next  morning' I  was  sitting  in  my  private  office,  busily  studying  up  an 
important  case,  for  which  I  had  to  prepare  the  papers,  when  I  heard  my  copy- 
ist denying  admittance  to  some  one  who  evidently  desired  tp  see  me.  I  re- 
cognized the  .voice  of  my  friend  W.,  the  insurance-agent,  and  vrilling  to  be 
excused  from  even  him,  listened  to  hear  him  go  down-stairs  again. 

'  I  mu6t  see  him,'  said  he.  *  It  is  important  to  me.  Just  announce  my 
name ;  and  say  I  will  not  stay  more  than  five  minutes.' 

I  flung  open  my  dooi^  and  greeted  W.,  saying  that  business  of  pressing 
importance  forced  me  to  deny  myself  to  every  body  for  some  hours. 

'  But  what  is  the  matter  ?   You  look  agitated.' 

'Why,  yes,' said  he;  'it  is  a  misfortune,  so  to  speak.  Tou  remember 
Colonel  T.r 

'  Certainly ;  what  of  him,'  said  I  quickly — remembering  also  the  incident 
of  the  previous  evening. 

'  He  is  dead.  He  was  found  dead  in  bed  this  morning — his  throat  cut  I 
have  Just  seen  the  corpse.' 

He  continued,  after  a  pause :  '  You  can  see  how  unpleasant  this  is  for  me, 
when  you  bear  in  mind  the  large  risk  taken  on  his  life,  and  that  it  was  at  my 
advice  it  was  taken.' 

I  still  stared  him  in  the  &ce  in  vacant  surprise.  The  news  was  so  unex 
pected. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  I,  *  how  it  was.' 

'  The  negro  woman  who  took  care  of  the  Colonel's  rooms,  had  gone  as  usual 
about  nine  o'clock  to  clear  them  up  for  the  day.  She  had  found  the  outer 
door  fiistened;  had  knocked  repeatedly,  and,  not  receiving  any  answer,  had 
informed  her  master,  who  lived  near  by.  A  lock-smith  was  called  to  open  the 
door,  and  behold  a  tragedy  1  In  the  inner  room  they  had  found  the  Colonel 
lying  upon  the  bed,  dead,  and  in  a  pool  of  blood.' 

'  In  what  condition  were  the  rooms  V 

'  The  inner  communicating  doors  were  wide  open.  The  windows  of  the 
sleeping  apartment  were  open,  they  opened  upon  the  street  The  Aimiture 
was  in  perfect  order.  The  Colonel's  gold  watch  and  purse  lay  upon  a  toilet- 
stand  near  the  head  of  the  bed.  There  was  some  disarrangement  of  the  bed- 
clothes, but  not  much  —  apparently  the  result  of  the  struggles  of  the  death- 
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agony.  Aside  fr^  this,  no  article  of  apparel  or  furniture  in  the  room  seemed 
in  the  slightest  jdegree  disarranged.    Life  had  evidently  fled  some  hours 
ago.   The  corps^f  the  unhappy  man  was  stiff  and  cold.    A  razor  lay  on 
the  floor,  at  the  l>rMif)®f  ^  though  it  had  fallen  out  of  his  hands.' 
'  And  no  sign  kl  ^lutside  violence  ? '  I  asked. 

^  Not  the  leasv  Clearly  a  case  of  suicide ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  our 
Company  suffer  fj^^^h  a  rascally  proceeding/  said  the  irate  Willard,  who 
evidently  regarded  the  deceased  Colonel  as  one  who  had  designs  upon  the 
coffers  of  the  Volcano  Life-Insurance  Company. 

*  Of  course  the  coroner  has  the  matter  in  hand  ? ' 
*Yes.» 

*  Well,  telegraph  immediately  to  Boston,'  said  I,  after  momentary:  con- 
sideration.   *  In  two  hours  I  will  meet  you  at  Colonel  T.'s  rooms.* 

When  I  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  Dr.  Davis,  the  coroner,  had 
already  impannellcd  a  jury,  and  examined  the  other  residents  of  the  house. 
My  head  full  of  the  strange  colloquy  to  which  I  had  been  an  unwilling  listener 
the  previous  evening,  and  mystified  by  this  far  more  than  any  of  the  others,  I 
listened  eagerly  to  the  evidence. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  house  was  occupied  as  a  dry-goods  store.  Its 
owner  slept  elsewhere.  The  floor  above  the  Colonel's  apartments  was  rented 
by  an  invalid  with  her  servant.  The  attic  was  occupied  by  the  negro  woman 
who  attended  the  Colonel's  rooms,  and  by  a  negro  laundress. 

The  lock  of  the  outer  door  of  the  Colonel's  apartments  had  not  been  tam- 
pered'with.  The  key  was  found  under  the  pillow,  in  the  bed.  The  window, 
as  before  mentioned,  was  found  open ;  but  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  wall,  outside 
and  in,  and  of  the  window-sill,  revealed  no  marks  of  unlawful  entrance. 

On  the  floor  lay  the  mystery  I  From  the  bed-side,  where  a  little  pool  of 
blood  had  gathered  on  the  floor,  to  the  door,  and  one  step  beyond^  on  the  out- 
tide  of  the  room^  there  were  the  tracks  of  a  human  foot  I  txaeked  in  blood  / 
Only  once  was  the  impression  of  the  whole  foot  given ;  the  other  tracks  were 
as  of  one  walking  on  his  toes.    All  were  of  a  bare  foot 

The  dead  man's  feet  were  bare ;  but  they  were  bloodless.  Moreover,  on 
oomparing,  his  foot  was  not  quite  so  large  as  that  which  had  made  the  track. 
So  said  one  of  the  persons  who  measured.  But  the  doctor,  who  examined  all 
very  carefully,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Colonel's  bare  and  living  foot  would 
have  left  just  such  a  tnick. 

So  &r,  those  present  were  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  suppo- 
sitions :  murder  and  suicide. 

*  Why  should  he  be  murdered  ?  He  was  not  robbed,'  said  one  jury-man  to 
another. 

*  Why  should  he  commit  suicide ;  and  why  go  out  of  the  door  after  he 
had  cut  his  throat ;  and  how  get  back  ? '  was  asked  in  answer. 

Several  persons  were  now  examined.  A  night-watchman  deposed  to  seeing 
a  light  in  the  Colonel's  room  till  about  ten  o'clock  the  previous  night. 

The  lady  who  resided  above,  had  heard,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  noise  as  of  one  hastily  throwing  open  a  door,  in  the  Colonel's 
room. 
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The  woman-seryant  of  the  inyalid  Udy  had  seen  the  Colo^l  going  up-stairs 
to  his  room  about  nine  the  previous  evening.  She  notice<)  no  change  from 
his  usual  appearance,  but  thought  he  walked  slower  than  in.generaL 

The  laundress,  being  interrogated,  stated  that  she  awakened  about 
throe  o^clock,  hj  a  noise  as  of  a  door  or  window  being  op^tted.  That,  having 
to  go  early  to  work,  she  presently  arose,  dressed,  and  sahied  out  into  the 
street  That  she  found  the  street-door  simply  latched^3|||ft  locked —  though 
the  key  hung  up  upon  its  usual  hook  upon  the  back  Oi'^  the  door.  Finally, 
that  as  she  emerged  into  the  street,  she  saw  a  man  stooping  down,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  Hearing  her  step,  he  got  up  hurriedly,  but  slowly 
walked  away.  Owing  to  the  darkness,  she  could  not  distinguish  his  features ; 
but  he  was  short,  stout,  and  dressed  loosely,  somewhat  like  a  sailor. 

Just  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  carriage  stopped  before  the  house. 
'  Here  is  Mrs.  T.,'  said  Doctor  Davis. 

She  had  been  sent  for.  As  she  was  ushered  into  the  sittmg-room,  the 
Doctor  advanced  to  meet  her ;  the  rest  of  us  remained  in  the  adjoining  room. 
I  looked  through  the  door-crack,  and  beheld  a  slender  form,  a  face  showing 
traces  of  suffering,  but  also  traces  of  a  beauty  now  in  its  decline. 

After  some  words  of  respectful  condolence  upon  the  sad  occasion  which 
drew  her  hither,  the  coroner  proceeded  to  ask  her  some  questions  as  to  the 
deceased. 

*  How  long  is  it,  Madam,  since  you  last  saw  your  husband?' 

Her  tears  fell  fast,  and  a  heavy  sob  interrupted  her  as  she  essayed  to  an- 
swer— at  last : 

have  not  spoken  to  him  for  nearly  four  years,'  said  she  in  a  voice  still 
broken  with  emotion. 

^  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ? ' 

She  was  led  into  the  next  room,  and  there  left  alone  with  the  corpse.  She 
sank  upon  her  knees  at  the  bed-side,  yet  without  touching  the  corpse,  and  wept 
silently,  her  whole  body  heaving  convulsively  with  the  violence  of  her  grie£ 

When  she  returned,  the  coroner  again  interrogated  her. 

*  Was  your  husband  given  to  fits  of  melancholy.  Madam  ?' 
*No,  Sir.» 

*  Were  his  circumstances  embarrassed  ? ' 
*So  far  as  I  know,  they  were  not.  Sir.' 

*  Did  he  ever  speak  of  committing  suicide,  in  your  hearing  ? ' 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  trembled  in  silent  agony,  for  a  while, 
ere  she  could  answer,  with  much  hesitation :  *  He  did.  Sir ;  but  only  once.' 

*  I  told  you  so,'  whispered  the  suicidal  juryman,  to  hia  murderous  fellow. 

*  Will  you  explain  the  occasion  of  that,  Madam  ? ' 

Alter  consideration,  the  lady  looked  up,  with  a  somewhat  stem,  composed 

face,  and  said  calmly :  ^  No,  Sir,  I  would  rather  not   It  has  nothing  '  and 

than  stopped  abruptly. 

There  was  a  little  consultation  among  the  lawyers  and  the  coroner,  and  the 
latter  asked  again : 

*  I  am  sorry  to  put  the  question,  but  it  is  necessary,  Madam :  do  you  know 
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way  drcumstanoe  whkh  would  elucidate  the  mystery  of  your  husband's 
death?' 

Again  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  and  trembled  in  that 
dreadful  agony  of  spirit  which  seemed  to  seize  her,  but  when  she  could  speak, 
answered  with  a  tolerably  clear  yoice,  and  certainly  a  truthful  look :  'No,  Sir, 
I  know  nothing.' 

'  We  shall  not  need  you  more  for  the  present.  Madam,'  said  the  coroner 
presently. 

The  lady  retired,  casting  a  last  and  seemingly  almost  despairing  look  of  sor- 
row toward  the  corpse,  and  even  making  a  step  toward  the  bed,  as  though  she 
would  catch  the  hand  of  the  deceased  in  hers.    But  she  refrained. 

The  waitress  Was  recalled,  and  asked  if  she  missed  any  accustomed  object 
about  the  room.  She  said  no.  The  fire-place,  which  was  protected  by  a  tights 
fitting  screen,  was  exposed.  There  was  no  mark  of  an  extraordinary  advent 
or  exit  in  this  direction.  Finally,  I  related  what  had  occurred  to  me  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  My  statement,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  excited  the  live- 
liest attention.  But  it  had  no  real  bearing  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Colonel's 
death.  I  could  not  even  depose  certainly  that  it  was  the  Colonel  I  saw.  And 
if  it  was  he,  the  circumstance  by  no  means  cleared  up  the  case.  It  rather 
complicated  it  The  more  we  heard  the  deeper  the  mystery  became.  The 
jury  agreed  to  suspend  their  verdict ;  indeed,  they  were  so  divided  between 
suicide  and  murder,  and  there  were  so  many  floating  theories  and  suppositions, . 
that  a  verdict  was  an  impossibility.  The  coroner  thought  it  a  case  of  suicide. 
Willard,  the  agent,  thought  it  a  complicated  case  of  conspiracy  to  defiraud  his 
company,  and  desired  to  have  Mrs.  T.  arrested  as  a  leader  in  the  plot  The 
jurymen  were  wise,  as  all  jurymen  are.  But  whatever  they  guessed,  they  knew 
so  little  that,  as  I  have  said,  they  finally  agreed  to  suspend  the  verdict  and  await 
the  possible  developments  of  the  day.  Meantime,  the  papers  of  the  deceased 
were  bdng  looked  over.  Every  thing  was  in  apple-pie  order,  as  a  fruit-seller  on 
the  jury  observed.  But  they  shed  no  light  upon  the  mystery.  There  was  no 
will  found ;  of  silver,  ready  money  and  jewelry,  there  was  absolutely  scarce  a 
trace.  This  was  astonishing  in  one  of  the  Colonel's  habits  and  means.  Willard 
remarked  that  it  strengthened  him  in  the  belief  that  the  man  had  committed 
suicide  with  felonious  intents  upon  the  Volcano ;  while  a  keen-scented  juryman 
thought  he  smelled  a  robbery,  perhaps  a  murder. 

We  were  about  to  retire,  when  entered  a  gentleman  who  dauned  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  deceased,  and  whom  I  recognized  immediately  as  a  person  with 
whom  he  sometimes  played  chess.  Captain  Snyder,  so  he  gave  his  name,  ap- 
peared astonished  and  grieved  at  the  sudden  death,  but  could  give  no  informa- 
tion. He  had  just  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  T.,  asking  him  to  attend  on 
her  part  to  the  obsequies,  etc,  and  now  offered  to  take  charge  of  any  thing  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

*  By  the  way,  Doctor,'  he  remarked  to  the  coroner,  as  we  were  going  out^ 
'  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  remembrance  of  my  deceased  friend.  If 
the  effects  are  sold,  I  desire  to  purchase  for  myself  a  set  of  silver  chess-men, 
with  the  help  of  which  he  and  I  have  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours,  and  alsoi 
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I  would  like  to  have  a  St  George^s  sovereign,  which  m}r^end  used  to  carry  in 
his  pocket  as  a  pocket-piece.' 

*  You  say  there  was  a  set  of  silver  chess-men  ?  * 

'  Yes ;  you  will  probably  find  them  in  this  little  table.  You  see  the  top  is 
thrown  over  in  this  way  * —  performing  the  action  —  *  and  you  have  then  a  chess- 
board.   But  the  chess-men  are  not  here !  * 

Nor  were  they  to  be  found.  Nor  was  the  St.  George's  sovereign  any  where 
to  be  discovered. 

Here  was  evidence  of  a  robbery  I 

The  Captain  assured  us  that  he  had  played  at  chess  with  his  deceased  friend 
on  Tuesday  morning,  that  is,  two  days  preceding  the  night  in  which  he  died. 

This  discovery  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affair.  If  robbed,  why,  then,  there 
was  either  murder  or  a  most  strange  coincidence  between  an  accident  and  a 
crime.  At  any  rate,  there  was  now  something  to  be  traced  up,  and  a  prospect 
of  arriving,  by  the  discovery  of  the  lost  property,  at  some  clue  to  the  singular 
complication.  A  description  of  the  missing  articles  was  at  once  made  out  and 
sent  to  the  police,  who  were  requested  to  make  earnest  search  in  pawnbrokers' 
shops  and  other  localities  for  them.  The  room  of  the  ColoneFs  waitress  was 
searched,  but  ineffectually,  and  the  honest  negress  shed  tears  at  thought  that 
she  was  suspected  of  having  robbed  a  master  who  had  always  treated  her  with 
kindness. 

The  pplice  gained  no  clue  to  the  lost  articles.  It  became  highly  probable 
that  the  thief  had  melted  up  the  valuable  silver  chess  set  As  for  the  sovereign, 
it  might  circulate  unsuspected,  and  might  possibly  have  gone  through  many 
hands  without  being  remarked.  For  in  so  considerable  a  sea-port,  foreign 
coins  excite  but  little  attention ;  and  the  only  peculiarity  of  this  sovereign  was 
one  so  far  conunon  that  a  dozen  like  it  might  be  in  circulation  in  the  dty  at  the 
same  time.  It  was, 'namely,  a  coin  of  the  last  century,  having  upon  one  of  its 
sides  a  device  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  whereas  sovereigns  of  a  later  date 
bear  a  bust  of  the  reigning  sovereign  instead.  The  old  sovereigns  are  worth 
some  cents  more  than  the  newer  ones,  and  have  consequently  been  nearly  all 
called  in  or  melted  up.  Yet  are  they  not  so  scarce  that  the  possession  of  one 
of  these  old  coins  could  be  called  remarkable. 

More  than  two  weeks  passed  without  a  clue  to  the  mystery ;  the 
matter  was  already  dropped  from  the  papers ;  and  as  neither  Mrs.  T.  nor 
any  one  else  had  laid  claim  to  the  insurance,  Willard  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  deceased  Colonel  was  a  rascal,  when  one  day  a 
new  development  really  promised,  or  half  promised,  a  denouement  The 
wife  of  the  chief  of  police,  settling  a  grocery  bill,  received  in  change  for  a  bill 
an  English  sovereign.  On  handing  the  change  to  her  husband  in  the  even- 
ing, he  at  once  perceived  that  this  sovereign  was  of  the  identical  coinage  with 
that  which  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  Colonel's  pocket  He 
immediately  made  inquiries  of  the  owner  of  the  grocery-store,  and  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  coin  to  the  possession  of  a  small  dealer  near  the  water-side. 
This  man  stated  that  ho  received  it  some  days  ago,  perhaps  ten,  perhaps  more, 
of  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  who  was  dressed  as  a  common  seaman. 
He  had  purchased-an  article  of  clothing  from  the  general  assortment,  had  re- 
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ceiyed  his  purchase  ani  the  required  small  change,  and  was  gone — whither  no 
one  knew.  The  dealer  described  his  person,  but  the  description  was  little 
worth  as  a  clue. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  howeyer,  happening  into  this  small  dealer's  shop,  an 
indiyidual  was  pointed  out  to  the  chief^  quietly,  as  the  one  who  had  paid  out 
the  soyercign. 

*  Tou  are  sure  ? '  asked  he  of  the  dealer. 

'  Yes,  Sir,  I  remember  him  yery  well.* 

The  man  was  about  going  out.  The  official  approached  him,  and  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said :  *  Where  did  you  stow  the  silyer  chess-men 
and  the  money  you  stole  at  Colonel  T.'s  house  ? ' 

The  man  turned  pale,  trembled  yiolently,  and  finally  when  he  had  partially 
recoyered  his  self-possession,  yehemently  protested  entire  ignorance  of  that 
with  which  he  was  charged.  He  eyen  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  soyereign 
he  was  said  to  haye  paid  out ;  bi^t  afterward  admitted  that  part  of  the  charge 
against  him,  alleging  that  in  his  fear  at  so  unexpected  an  accusation  he  had 
been  led  to  deny  eyery  thing,  and  that  his  embarrassment  was  the  result  only 
of  his  utter  innocence  of  the  eyil  with  which  he  was  charged.  He  gaye  himself 
out  to  be  a  ship's  carpenter,  out  of  employment ;  had  been  in  the  city  but  a 
few  weeks,  haying  trayelled  oyerland  from  New-Orleans,  where  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  employment ;  had  liyed  at  eating-houses,  and  slept  in  different 
places  whil&  in  the  city,  haying  no  regular  stopping-place ;  had  no  friends  to 
youch  for  his  character,  which  he  yiolently  maintained  to  bo  irreproachable,  and 
begged  with  tears  that  he  might  be  let  go.  Though  the  suspicions  were  slight, 
he  was  locked  up ;  and  it  was  determined  to  examine  him  thoroughly  the  next 
day.  Pending  which,  I  was  curious  enough  to  call  and  see  him,  in  company 
with  WiUard,  who  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  The  prisoner's  yoice  seemed  strangely 
familiar  to  me,  but  I'could  not  remember  haying  oyer  seen  him  before.  But 
being  informed  that  I  was  a  lawyer,  he  insisted  upon  my  *  taking  care  of  him 
to-morrow,'  as  he  termed  it,  and  begged  this  so  piteously,  that,  not  belieying'' 
him  to  haye  any  concern  with  the  Colonel's  death,  I  consented.  He  assured 
me  of  his  innocence  of  the  slightest  wrong,  and  repeated  the  story  told  already 
to  the  Chief. 

The  examination  came  on.  The  lodging-house  keeper  where  George  Gordon 
(this  was  the  name  of  the  prisoner)  had  slept  deposed  that  he  saw  him  to  his 
room  at  or  about  eleyen  o'clock  on  the  night  in  question,  and  that  he  came 
down  from  his  room  to  breakfast  about  seyen  the  next  morning.  The  prisoner 
maintained  that  he  had  not  quitted  the  room  in  the  interyening  period.  The 
testimony  of  the  laundress  pointed  to  the  hour  of  two  as  that  when  the  robbery 
most  likely  took  place.  The  District-Attorney  being  called  upon,  was  unable 
to  proye  eyen  that  the  suspicious  coin  which  had  caused  the  prisoner's  arrest, 
was  the  identical  one  owned  by  the  Colonel.  Strangely  enough  Captain  S., 
the  witness  whose  testimony  was  most  necessary  to  identify  this  coin,  was 
missing.  When  inquiry  was  made  for  him,  it  appeared  that  he  had  suddenly 
left  town,  for  New-Orleans  apparently,  but  eyen  of  this  no  reliable  information 
could  be  obtained.   When  the  District- Attorney  mentioned  the  unaccountable 
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absence  of  Captain  S.,  the  prisoner's  face  brightened  up,  and  he  leaned  oyer 
the  dock  and  whispered  to  me :  '  Thej  will  have  to  dear  me  now.  They  can 
bring  no  proof  against  mj  alibi.' 

The  lodging-house  keeper  was  recalled.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  eleven 
o^  clock,  perhaps  a  little  later,  when  the  prisoner  came  in.  He  (the  prisoner) 
had  originally  maintained  that  he  was  in  bed  by  ten. 

*  Where  were  you  before  eleven?'  the  Districts  Attorney  asked.  'It  was 
quite  possible  that  this  robbery  should  be  committed  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening.' 

*  You  need  not  answer  this  question  if  it  will  criminate  you,'  said  I  to  him, 
by  way  of  caution. 

'  Will  I  certainly  be  discharged  if  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  myself 
for  the  earlier  hours  of  the  evening?'  he  asked  me  eagerly. 
I  said,  as  matters  looked  then,  it  was  almost  certain. 

*  Then,'  said  he,  with  a  sudden  resolve,  ^  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  at  Mrs. 
Thoureau's  house  1 ' 

*  At  Mrs.  Thoureau's,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  ? '  said  I,  looking  aghast 
The  whole  court  was  electrified  at  the  announcement. 

*  If  you  will  send  for  the  lady  she  will  doubtless  bear  witness  to  the  foct' 
Mrs.  T.  was  immediately  sent  for.    Meantime,  my  client,  in  answer  to 

interrogations  from  the  Court,  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  T.  to  repair  and  polish  some  pieces  of  furniture ;  that  the  lady  had 
learned  something  of  his  poverty,  and  had  kindly  given  *him  good  advice  and 
means  to  supply  his  most  pressing  necessities,  and  that  on  that  evening  he  had 
called  there  to  get  some  money  due  him,  and  had  remained  until  his  return  to 
his  lodgings. 

Mrs.  T.  was  announced.  She  corroborated  the  story  of  the  prisoner  in 
every  particular. 

*  One  more  question,  Mrs.  T.,'  said  the  District- Attorney.  *Have  you  never 
perchance,  in  the  prisoner's  presence,  made  any  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
and  mode  of  life  of  your  deceased  husband  ? ' 

'Never,  Sir.' 

'  Do  you  know  if  the  prisoner  was  acquainted  with  Col.  T.,  and  familiar 
with  his  location  and  habits  ? ' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  he  did  not  know  CoL  T.,  and  I  do  n't  think 
he  ever  saw  him.' 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute's  duration.  The  prisoner  looked  hopefuL 
The  District-Attorney,  who  had  for  some  minutes  been  studying  first  the  fiioe 
of  Mrs.  T.,  and  then  that  of  the  prisoner,  turned  suddenly  upon  the  former, 
and  asked :  '  What  relation  does  George  Qi^rdon,  the  prisoner,  bear  to  you» 
Madam?' 

The  face  of  the  witness  flushed  up  for  a  moment,  then  grew  ashy  pale.  She 
essayed  to  speak,  but  her  lips  moved  without  producing  any  sound.  She 
grasped  the  table  for  support,  then  sank  lifeless  to  the  floor.  The  fainting 
woman  was  quickly  borne  into  the  fresh  air.  A  physician  was  called.  He 
ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to  her  home,  and  pronounced  her  to  be  attacked 
with  paralysis.    Her  presence  in  court  was  therefore  impossible. 
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'It  was  not  oertaiii,  even,  that  the  poor  lady  would  snrviye  the  night 
through,'  said  the  physician,  hastening  away  after  his  patient 

^  My  mother  I  my  poor  mother  I  I  killed  you  1  *  cried  out  the  prisoner, 
wringing  his  hands  with  anguish,  and  losing  at  last  all  self-control 

His  mother  f  Here  was  a  new  complication. 

The  session  of  court  was  adjourned ;  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  his  cell. 
We  who  had  becoma  interested  in  the  case  were  more  puzzled  than  ever.  Was 
Mrs.  CoL  T.  concerned  in  the  crime  which  seemed  to  haye  been  committed  ? 
She  looked  too  honest  to  be  aught  else  than  an  honest  woman.  Beside,  had 
she  not  denied  all  claim  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  ?   And  yet  

The  first  news  I  heard  when  I  arose  the  following  mornings  was  that  my 
client,  the  prisoner,  had  made  his  escape  the  previous  night,  disguised  in  the 
gannents  of  one  of  the  jailer's  assistants,  whom  he  had  overpowered  when  he 
was  locking  him  in  for  the  night  The  escape  was  not  known  until  some  hours 
alter,  and  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  the  poor  fellow  concealed'himself  on 
board  a  vessel  just  sailing  for  Cura^oa,  and  successfully  evaded  pursuit  He  left 
a  note  for  me,  which  was  slipped  under  my  ofSce-door  during  the  night  In 
this  he  promised  a  full  account  of  his  share  in  the  mysterious  transaction  as 
soon  as  possible,  making  at  the  same  time  most  solemn  asseverations  of  his  en- 
tire innocence  of  the  supposed  murder,  and  stating  that  he  never  knew  Col.  T. 
88  such,  or  by  any  other  name,  having  only  on  two  occasions  accidentally  met 
him,  one  of  these  being  on  the  evening  of  the  rain.  Hence  I  recollected  his 
voice. 

Two  days  thereafter  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  reappearance  of  the 
missing  Captain  Snyder.  From  him  was  now  obtained  finally  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery  which  had  so  long  excited  the  attention  of  the  few  who  knew 
of  it    I  will  give  the  Captain's  account  in  as  few  words  as  possible : 

Mrs.  Thoureau  was  the  daughter  of  a  Louisiana  planter.  She  was  educated 
at  a  Northern  boarding-school  Being  of  a  romantic  temperament,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  she  fell' in  love  with  an  individual  who  occupied  in  the  institu- 
tion in  which  she  found  a  home,  the  post  of  instructor  in  rhetoric.  This  man 
was  possessed  of  a  showy  figure  and  considerable  personal  grace,  but  was  at 
the  same  time  entirely  devoid  of  principle.  Seeing  the  artless  young  girPs  in- 
fiituation,  he  pretended  to  return  her  affection.  The  result  of  the  amour  was  a 
child,  bom  but  a  month  before  its  mother  was  to  leave  her  school  for  home. 
Her  shame  was  known  to  but  three  persons  —  the  seducer,  who  fled  when  the 
firuits  of  his  crime  became  apparent,  and  the  two  maiden  ladies  who  owned  and 
carried  on  the  school  Alarmed  at  the  consequences  to  their  establishment 
should  Emily's  misfortune  become  known,  they  aided  her  in  concealing  her 
shame,  and  when  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  male  child,  provided  a  home  for 
that  in  a  distant  &rm-house,  where  its  origin  would  not  be  inquired  into  so 
kmg  as  the  means  for  its  support  were  forthcoming.  The  poor  mother  asked 
vainly  for  her  infant  It  was  only  upon  her  solemn  promise  never  to  seek  for 
it  in  any  manner,  that  the  two  maiden  principals  of  the  academy  consented  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  secret  of  her  shame. 

When  fully  recovered,  she  returned  to  her  Southern  home.  Here,  after  five 
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years  spent  in  quiet  repentance  and  the  exemplary  performance  of  the  real 
duties  of  life  —  for  the  young  girl  had  sinned  through  weakness,  not  for  love  of 
sin  —  she  met  Col  Thoureau.  There  was  a  mutual  attraction.  He  saw  in  her 
quiet,  graye  hut  kindly  demeanor  and  the  conscientious  rectitude  of  all  her 
actions  the  emhodied  ideal  of  his  souL  She  found  in  the  frank,  nohle  gentle- 
man all  those  real  qualities  whose  sham  semhlance  had  decdyed  her  young 
heart  to  so  fatal  an  error.  Fancy  her  anguish  when  the  Colonel  spoke  his 
loye,  and  asked  her  to  return  it  Her  eyes  brightened  for  a  moment,  but  in  the 
next  appeared  before  her  mind^s  eye  her  sin  and  shame,  and  with  tears  and 
sobs  she  hurried  unanswering  from  the  presence  of  her  loyer. 

'  Could  she  tell  him  all  ?  Him  who  had  loyed  her  as  a  being  all  purity  and 
innocence.  And  yet  dared  she  wed  herself  to  any  one,  keeping  to  herself  that 
dread  secret  which  droye  happiness  away  from  her  ?  What  bitter  struggles, 
what  yain  resolyes,  what  tears  and  prayers  were  hers  it  were  yain  here  to  at- 
tempt to  tell.  Suffice  it  that,  submitting  to  her  loyer's  persistent  entreaties, 
she  became  his — but  without  that  frank  confession  of  her  single  error,  which 
might  haye  made  her  a  happy  woman,  and  would  certainly  haye  made  her  an 
honest  one. 

The  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  Emily  —  now  Mrs.  Col.  T. — had  been  in- 
formed that  the  fruit  of  her  error  had  disappeared — was  probably  dead.  Her 
seducer  was  a  wandering  profligate,  liying  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
Was  she  not  safe  ?  She  thought  so ;  and  yentured  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of 
truest  bless.  Her  father  died.  Her  mother  was  long  since  dead.  Of  brothers 
or  sisters  she  had  none.  Her  husband  was  all  to  her,  and  she  deyoted  herself 
to  his  happiness. 

Who  knows  the  abyss  upon  whose  brink  he  stands  t  Emily^s  seducer,  eyer 
going  down-hill  on  the  broad  road  of  yice,  was  mastered  by  necessities  which 
must  be  supplied  at  all  hazards.  He  applied  by  letter  to  his  former  yictim, 
coolly  stating  his  needs,  and  desiring  relief  at  her  hands.  The  wretched  lady 
was  forced  to  parley  with  the  yillain,  and  from  her  own  means  satisfy  his  de- 
mands, yainly  hoping  and  entreating  that  she  might  be  left  in  peace. 

Vain  hope  it  was  1  So  good  an  opportunity  for  spoils  was  not  to  be  given 
up.  Again  and  again  she  submitted  to  his  demands,  enforced  by  threats  of  ex- 
posure. And  when  at  last,  rendered  desperate  by  the  growing  audacity  of  the 
yillain,  she  refused  to  hold  farther  communication  with  him,  there  came  one 
day,  directed  to  her  husband,  a  package  containing  old  letters  and  tokens, 
which  proved  but  too  clearly  the  guilt  which  the  sender  alleged. 

At  this  time  the  unhappy  pair  were  residing  in  our  city,  whiCher  Mrs.  T. 
had  induced  her  husband  to  remove,  in  the  vain  hope  of  eluding  the  clutches  of 
the  villain  who  was  torturing  her.  The  Colonel,  who  tenderly  loved  his  wife, 
compromised  with  the  quondam  Professor  on  such  terms  as  were  likely  to  in- 
sure his  future  silence,  then  made  separate  provision  for  his  wife,  and  thus  they 
parted,  both  unhappy. 

Anxious  to  secure  from  want  the  woman  whom  he  still  loved,  the  Colonel 
had  finally  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  insuring  his  life,  determined  while,  he 
lived  to  have  her  comfort  looked  after,  and  by  securing  her  a  sum  after  his 
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death,  to  place  her  beyond  necessities  of  any  kind  He  effected  the  insurance 
in  good  faith.  But  a  month  thereafter  he  was  once  more  made  unhappy  by  a 
threatening  letter  fh)m  the  brute  who  had  destroyed  his  peace.  This  affected 
him  much.  He  wrote  to  the  wretch  —  who  shall  be  nameless  here  —  and  by 
dint  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  gained  from  him  a  written  obligation  to 
leave  America,  neyer  to  return.  But  to  complete  the  Coloners  distress,  the 
sum  he  had  payed  his  persecutor  was  spent  at  the  gambling-table,  and  the  mis- 
creant now  refused  to  depart  without  an  additional  subsidy. 

Meantime,  Emily^s  son  had  grown  up  to  be  a  stout  young  man.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  steani-boat  builder,  on  one  of  the  Western  rivers.  His  foster- 
mother  died,  and  on  her  death-bed  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and 
the  place  of  residence  of  his  mother.  Animated  by  a  desire  to  see  her  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life,  he  caked  together  his  little  means  and  at  once  proceeded  to 

C  .    He  called  upon  Mrs.  T.,  and  upon  telling  the  poor  lady  his  story,  was 

received  by  her  with  a  joy  and  love  which  he  little  expected.  Both  felt  the 
necessity  of  preserving  secret  the  bond  existing  between  them ;  and  the  poor 
mother  never,  even  to  her  son,  revealed  those  particulars  of  her  life,  which  we 
have  but  just  glanced  at.  He  thought  her  a  widow ;  and  little  suspected  that 
her  husband  lived  in  the  same  city  with  her. 

Now,  on  his  first  coming  to  the  city,  (he  had  actually  come  around  by  ship 
from  New-Orleans,  instead  of  over-land,  as  he  asserted  on  his  trials)  ho  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  and  was  robbed  and  nearly  murdered  by  a  part  of  his 
former  ship-mates.  Col.  T.  coming  up  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  overcome  by 
his  assailants,  had  dispersed  these  and  taken  the  poor  lad  home  to  dress  his 
bruises,  little  suspecting  the  tragic  connection  of  their  fates. 

*  A  few  days  thereafler,'  continued  Captain  Snyder,  who,  I  must  admit, 
proved  himself  an  acute  and  courageous  man  on  this  occasion,  and  who  had 
brought  all  parts  of  this  strange  story  together,  *  Jeremiah  Randall,  the  Pro- 
fessor before  mentioned,  made  another  demand  upon  Colonel  Thoureau.  He 
was  desperate.  So  was  the  poor  Colonel.  He  had  seen  a  considerable  part  of 
his  fortune  slip  into  this  miscreant's  hands,  to  be  wasted  in  all  manner  of  low 
dissipation.  He  lived  in  abject  terror  of  this  fellow's  indiscretions.  Many  a 
time  must  the  poor  hunted  Colonel  have  thought  longingly  of  the  gallows  which 
was  waiting  for  this  *  Professor,'  and  through  all  it  seems  certain  that  the 
good  gentleman  loved  with  his  whole  heart  his  unfortunate  wife.  If  only  he 
had  had  the  wisdom  to  own  this  love,  to  take  her  to  his  bosom,  and  to  fiy  with 
her  out  of  reach  of  this  defamer  I   But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 

*  What  I  am  now  about  to  relate,'  continued  Captain  Snyder,  '  I  have  liter- 
rally  choked  out  of  the  infernal  rascal  whom  I  caught  so  snugly  in  Poydras- 
street,  New-Orleans,  and  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  tightest  cell  in  our  prison. 
Blast  him  I  I  did  not  want  to  forestall  the  hangman,  or  my  hands  would  have 
held  him  till  his  wind  was  gone  I '  And  the  Captain  showed  a  hand  which  I 
should  not  like  to  feel  at  my  throat  *  You  must  know,  then,  that  my  poor 
friend  appointed  a  meeting  for  that  fatal  Thursday  night,  when  he  and  the 
*  Professor'  were  to  have  a  final  settlement.  As  the  hour  was  a  late  one,  he 
sent  to  the  '  Professor'  the  key  of  the  house  and  a  duplicate  night-key,  and  at 
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eleven  Randall  came  up  silently  and  found  the  Colonel  waiting  for  him.  He 
says  the  Colonel  cursed  him,  which  I  can  belieye ;  and  threatened  his  life, 
which  is  a  cowardly  lie ;  and  that  while  they  talked,  suddenly  there  was  a 
scuffle,  in  which  he  got  Thoureau  down.  That  then  he  (Randall)  felt  that 
blood  was  about  to  be  spilled.  lie  looked  for  a  pistol  and  did  not  see  one.  He 
had  only  a  piece  of  stout  packing-twine  in  his  pocket,  and  he  owned  to  me,  the 
infernal  scoundrel  1 '  hissed  Snyder  in  our  horrified  ear,  *  that  he  tied  the  Colo- 
neVs  feet  as  he  held  him  down,  then  his  arms,  gagged  him,  and  then  laying 
him  upon  the  bed,  deliberately  cut  his  throat  with  his  own  razor  I  After  which 
he  took  three  hours  of  moon-light  to  arrange  the  room,  whose  general  disposi- 
tion he  well  knew,  for  he  had  received  money  there  frequently,  and  then  he 
went  out  bare-footed.  But  taking  a  last  look  at  his  victim,  now  lying  upon  the 
bed,  his  feet  got  inadvertently  into  the  pool  of  blood,  and  hence  the  tracks, 
which  ceased  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  where  he  first  discovered  them.  And 
the  coward  did  not  dare  to  return  to  the  room  after  the  door  was  once  dosed 
behind  him  to  erase  these  fatal  tracks.* 

*•  And  the  negro  laundress  saw  him  putting  on  his  shoes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  as  she  came  out  of  the  street-door  ?  *  I  queried 

*■  Exactly,*  said  Snyder.  *  Poor  Mrs.  Thoureau,  whom  I  have  known  and 
respected  for  a  long  time,  called  for  me  after  the  Colonel's  burial,  and  with 
many  tears,  told  me  not  only  her  own  sad  story,  but  also  her  suspicions  as  to 
the  author  of  her  husband's  death..  She  put  me  upon  the  track  to  find  him, 
and  I  scarce  slept  till  I  had  him  before  a  revolver,  with  part  of  a  confession 
upon  his  cowardly  lips.  Thank  the  Devil  1  they  hang  people  for  murder  in  this 
State.    If  they  did  n%  I  should  have  killed  this  brute  mysell' 

And  that  was  the  solution  of  a  mystery  which  had  puzzled  us  all  a  good 
deal. 

Professor  Jeremiah  Randall  was  hanged.  I  saw  him  swing.  I  shall  never 
go  to  see  another  man  hanged.   It  is  too  horrid. 

Poor  Mrs.  Thoureau  lingered  on  for  a  few  weeks,  but  her  system,  enfeebled 
by  much  mental  distress,  finally  succumbed  to  paralysis,  and  she  died  before 
Randall  was  hung.  Her  ill-fkted  son  I  have  never  seen  since.  Three  days  ago 
I  received  a  note  inclosing  a  hundred  dollars,  and  a  few  words,  saying :  *  Once 
you  defended  me  when  I  had  no  fiiends.  Many  thanks.'  This  brought  the 
story  to  my  mind  which  is  told  above.  Names  and  dates  are  somewhat  altered, 
but  for  the  rest,  any  lawyer  often  years'  standing,  in  our  district,  will  tell  you 
of  the  remarkable  murder  of  Colonel  Thoureau. 
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*  HiOB  WB8  his  comb,  and  coral-red  wlthsl. 
In  denta  embattled  like  a  castle-wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  Jet, 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  Orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  bis  nsils,  like  silrer  to  behold, 
His  body  glittering  like  the  burnished  gold.*— Old  GmiUK  Pom. 

MoRB  homely  is  the  description  in  the  German  nursery  riddle :  ^  It  is  a  man 
from  iSgypten ;  he  has  a  coat  of  a  thousand  patches ;  he  has  a  homy  face ; 
he  has  a  comh,  and  does  not  comh  himsel£'  No  hird  has  been  so  feared :  none 
so  exalted.  High  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  lofty  church-tower,  even  above  the 
cross  the  pious  architect  places  his  likeness.  Such  is  his  position  upon  the 
beautiful  marble  spire  of  a  magnificent  Fifth  Avenue  church ;  and  wise  teach- 
ers selected  it  to  ornament  the  cover  of  the  horn-book,  as  a  warning  to  you 
that  he  who  seeks  after  good  must  begi^  betimes.  The  soldier  placed  him  on 
the  ramparts  to  regulate  his  hours  when  on  guard ;  and  this  is  his  fitting  place, 
this  is  his  most  honorable  position,  for  the  cock  is  himself  a  warrior  —  pru- 
dent, enduring,  valiant,  and  watchful  of  his  honor,  like  no  other  bird.'  Let  but 
another  invade  his  territory,  forth  he  marches  to  meet  him,  claps  his  exultant 
wings,  and  *  pitches  into  him.'  Up  go  the  feathers  of  his  neck  like  a  shield, 
his  eyes  darting  fire,  his  comb  swells,  and  with  a  mighty  leap  he  tries  to  haul 
his  adversary  to  the  earth,  and  trample  upon  him.  The  fight  is  obstinate  and 
l<xig.  It  is  merely  a  pretence  when  one  retreats ;  and  the  combat  is  renewed 
with  greater  boldness.  Both  wings  and  feet  disabled,  they  resort  to  their  last 
and  most  dreadful  weapon.  As  quick  as  hail,  the  blows  of  the  sharp  beak 
descend,  and^  in  the  scientific  term,  the  ^claret  *  is  soon  seen  dropping  from  their 
neck  and  head.  The  courage  of  the  foe  now  forsaking  him,  he  staggers,  re- 
treats and  flies ;  he  lowers  his  tail,  slinks  to  some  corner,  and  screams  for 
mercy.  But  the  victor,  shaking  his  wings,  makes  ready  for  the  pursuit,  when 
the  safety  of  the  conquered  alone  is  to  be  found  in  the  quickest  flight  The 
battle  over,  chanticleer  springing  upon  the  fence,  still  bleeding,  draws  himself 
proudly  up,  like  a  herald,  and  proclaims  his  victory  by  loud  blast  of  trumpet  It 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  Briton, 
and  'fiist  men'  among  the  Yankees,  should  delight  in  such  fierce  feathery  tour- 
naments ;  nor  that  the  warlike  minds  of  the  andents  delighted  and  were  on- 
kindled  by  the  daring  valor  of  the  cock.  iEllan  relates  how  ThemistocleH  re- 
mnimated  the  sinking  courage  of  his  army  by  pointing  out  to  tliom  two  cocks. 
'  Look,'  said  he,  *  these  animals  stake  their  lives  for  the  more  sake  of  victory, 
mnd  will  not  give  way ;  but  ye  are  struggling  for  your  hearths,  and  for  your 
gods :  f(oar  the  graves  of  your  fore&thers,  and  for  the  cradles  of  your  children, 
hat  above  all  for  freedom — and  ye  would  despair  ? '  Huroupon  the  drooping 
Greeks  took  courage,  and  obtuned  a  victory  over  the  barbarians.    It  was  tlte 
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cock  on  board  Admiral  Berkeley's  vessel,  in  1798,  which  recalled  victory  to  the 
English  side.  Just  as  the  English  were  about  to  retreat,  in  the  middle  of  a 
raging  fight,  the  cock  flew  upon  the  splintered  mast  of  the  Marlborough,  the 
Admiral's  ship,  boldly  flapped  his  wings,  and  sent  forth  his  clanging  voice.  It 
flew  into  the  sailors*  hearts,  like  an  electric  spark,  when  their  old,  calm  valor 
again  awoke,  and  the  victory  was  won. 

But  war  is  not  always  the  ultimate  aim  of  war,  and  so  with  our  bird ;  he 
only  battles  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  supremacy.  He  is,  indeed,  an  abso- 
lute ruler,  and  yet  rather  a  peace-loving  patriarch  than  a  tyrant  To  be  sure, 
he  is  a  sultan  in  his  harem,  proud  and  imperious,  yet  in  the  court-yard  the 
picture  of  a  careful  spouse.  He  takes  care  of  all  Rabbi  Jochanan  says : 
'Had  the  Law  never  been  given  us,  we  might  still  have  learned  politeness  firom 
the  cock,  who  is  fair-spoken  with  the  female.  I  will  buy  thee  a  dress,  a  dress 
that  shall  reach  down  to  the  very  ground.  May  my  comb  perish,  i^  when  I 
have  the  means,  I  do  not  keep  my  word  I  *  Selfishness  is  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture. Should  he  find  a  dainty  morsel,  he  loudly  calls  for  his  whole  family  to 
share  with  them  the  smallest  portion.  But  let  not  one  of  them  touch  even  a 
grain  at  her  peril,  until  the  master  opens  the  banquet.  No  one  with  indiscreet 
forwardness  must  begin  the  table-task.  An  old  popular  adage  says :  *  When 
the  hen  crows  before  the  cock,  and  the  wife  speaks  before  her  husband  has 
done  so,  the  hen  should  be  eaten  and  the  woman  beaten.'  In  England  there  is 
another:** A  crowing  hen,  a  dancing  priest,  and  a  woman  that  talks  Latin, 
never  yet  came  to  a  good  end.'  A  mere  look  from  this  woman-ruler  is  enough 
to  recal  Mrs.  Hen  to  her  duty,  when  about  to  disobey  the  commands  of  her 
lord.  In  the  olden  time,  ieeen  virtues  belonged  to  the  good  knight  and  true, 
and  seven  also  are  possessed  by  the  cock.  He  is  prudent,  wise,  valiant,  hon- 
orable, gentle-mannered,  full  of  love,  and  skilled  in  governing.  The  Koran  de- 
scribes the  original  cock  of  heaven  in  a  most  fantastic  style.  He  is  white,  his 
wings,  strewed  over  with  emeralds  and  carbuncles,  extending  firom  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  firom  his  comb  to  his  spiur  is  a  journey  of  five  hun- 
dred years.  Daily  at  mom  he  raises  his  voice,  which  penetrates  all  space : 
every  creature  hears  it,  save  the  deaf  race  of  men,  and  songs  of  praise  sound 
in  answer  fi*om  all  the  cocks  on  earth.  When  the  end  of  days  is  come,  Allah 
speak  to  him  thus :  *  Fold  thy  wings,  and  let  thy  voice  be  silenced,  that  all 
creatures  may  know  the  day  of  judgment  is  come ;  from  man  alone  let  it  be 
hidden.'  *  There  be  three  things,'  says  Solomon,  the  wise  man,  *  which  go  well, 
yea,  four  are  comely  in  going :  a  lion,  which  is  strongest  among  beasts,  and 
turneth  not  away  from  any ;  a  cock,  and  an  he-goat  also ;  and  a  king,  against 
whom  there  is  no  rising  up.'  (Proverbs  80 : 80,  31.)  We  here  follow  the 
Septuagint  version.  Luther  has  put  the  ^  cock  ^  instead  of  the  ^greyhound^ 
whence  this  variation. 

Verily  the  cock  is  every  inch  of  him  a  king,  and  is  bom  to  govern  as  the 
prince  of  birds.  With  measured  step  and  slowly,  he  raises  one  foot,  and 
then  the  other,  ofttimes  pausing  in  the  middle  of  his  step,  casting  his  eyes 
knowingly  around,  that  nothing  may  escape  his  notice.  K  he  goeth  under  an 
arch-way,  through  which  an  elephant  or  a  camel  might  pass,  he  still  bends  his 
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heftd,  lest  he  should  spoil  the  adornment  of  his  proud  comh,  so  sensihie  is  he 
of  inner  greatness.  Moving  on  at  last,  all  his  manner  displays  nohility  of  cha- 
racter. How  thoughtful  his  air  when  he  directs  his  experienced  eye  to  the 
storm-covered  skies,  or  to  the  coming  bright  morning  I  But  he  is  most 
lolly  and  commanding  of  all,  when  preparing  to  sing  after  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  his  fkthers.  Flying  to  some  elevated  place,  the  right  foot  is  advanced, 
while  the  left  remains  half-drawn  up.  This  is  the  real  heroic  step,  the  real 
rhetorician  attitude.  Now  his  whole  frame  assumes  a  more  exalted  expression ; 
the  neck  and  feathers  of  the  tail  become  erect ;  the  wings  dash  together ;  the 
breast  swells,  and  the  eye  half-closes  in  delight  Then,  with  all  the  pathos  and 
grace  of  an  enraptured  virtuoso,  chanticleer  lifts  up  his  clear  and  defiant  voice. 

In  this  chant  his  mission  lies,  and  this  song  shows  his  high  descent  Herod 
Agrippa  used  to  send  costly  gifts  to  the  bird  that  gayly  greeted  him  on  his 
nightly  journeys.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined  that  there  was  something 
divine  in  his  nature,  the  former  practising  a  peculiar  custom  of  laying  grains  of 
com  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  a  cock  was  allowed  to  peck  away. 
Mohammed  commanded  homage  to  him,  as  the  sentinel  that  arouses  the  hosts  of 
heaven  to  their  service.  Well  may  we  ask  with  the  sublime  Job :  *  Who  hath 
put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,  and  jvrho  hath  given  understanding  to  the 
cock  ? '  His  well-known  cry  soundeth  afar.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
evil  demons  of  night  fled  before  it.  The  bold  mariner  on  the  waves  hears  it, 
and  the  way&rer  on  his  solitary  path,  when  joy  enters  into  their  souls,  for  it 
brings  the  sure  witness  of  the  cheering  neighborhood  of  man.  His  clear 
clarion  wakens  the  student  to  early  diligence,  scares  the  evil-doer,  calls  the 
recluse  to  prayer,  announces  to  the  husbandman  the  gracious  rain,  and  to  the 
sufierer  on  his  bed  of  sickness  the  welcome  coming  of  the  morning.  When 
Aurora  and  Orion  go  forth  on  their  rounds,  and  the  dewy  pearl-drops  still 
hang  on  the  wings  of  other  birds,  he  is  on  the  move  already,  and  his  rejoicing 
notes  salute  the  ears  of  man.  His  glad  call  breaks  the  fairy  and  golden  decep- 
tions of  sleep,  and  awaken  the  slothful  limbs  to  labor,  the  conflict  of  life,  and 
to  victory.  Verily,  the  cock  is  the  messenger  of  blessings  to  the  world,  nor 
can  we  praise  him  too  much. 

Our  bird  has  been  the  welcome  object  of  popular  tradition.  The  fire  of  his 
eye  with  his  glowing  hues,  in  early  times  rendered  him  the  object  of  veneration 
among  the  Germans.  With  them  he  was  the  symbol  of  flame,  Lokis^  the  god 
of  fire,  or  bird  of  fearful  splendor ;  when  he  unfolded  his  wings  for  flight, 
flame  rose  up  beneath  him.  Hence  the  saying  in  use  to  this  day,  ^  Binem  den 
TotAen  Hahn  avf*s  Bach  Mtzm^  (to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  another;)  literally, 
*'to  set  the  red  cock  on  his  roof.'  Mindful  of  his  prudence,  the  Romans  dedi- 
cated him  to  Mars,  as  well  as  to  Minerva,  the  wise  goddess.  Among  the  Gre- 
cian heroes  before  Troy,  Idomeus  bore  him  as  a  symbol  upon  his  shield,  as  in 
our  day,  the  cock  is  the  ensign  among  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe. 
In  *  Reynard  the  Fox,'  our  noble  bird  is  seen  amid  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
empire ;  a  solemn  requiem  being  held  for  his  murdered  daughter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  diet.  Indeed,  he  generally  has  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
legends  of  animals. 
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Haying  some  room  left  to  finish  our  chapter,  the  transition  to  the  pea- 
cock is  very  easy  —  the  favorite  of  Apollo.  His  magnificent,  sparkling,  jew- 
elled dress  shows  at  once  his  Asiatic  origin.  On  no  other  animal  or  bird  has 
nature  bestowed  her  hues  more  layishly,  when  wheel-shaped,  he  unfolds  the 
thousand  dyes  and  intermingled  glories  of  his  tail  One  old  writer  says :  *  The 
poor  bird  is  created  only  for  his  tail.*  The  ships  of  King  Solomon  sought  this 
magnificent  bird  in  distant  Ophir.*  Alexander  sent  him  to  Qreece  as  a  gorgeous 
trophy  of  the  Indies.  The  Athenians  in  crowds  thronged  to  gaze  at  this  bird, 
which  they  never  before  had  seen,  and  whose  life  Alexander  the  Great  protected 
by  severe  penalties.  The  over-refined  luxury  of  Rome  brought  the  peacock 
on  the  table,  as  an  ornamental  dish,  while  delicacies  made  of  his  brain  feasted 
the  palate.  In  the  reign  of  Galba,  peacocks,  cranes  of  Malta,  nightingales, 
and  venison,  were  considered  delicacies.  LucuUus  indulged  in  the  greatest 
profusion  of  luxuries ;  and  when  he  supped  in  his  Apollo  chamber,  we  read 
that  the  expense  was  fixed  at  fifty  thousand  drachmse,  or  some  four  thousand 
dollars  of  our  money.  Vitellius  had  a  large  silver  platter,  called  Minerva's 
buckler,  in  which  he  stewed  together  the  livers  of  silt  heads,  the  melts  of  lam- 
preys, with  the  brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks ;  a  royal  dish,  to  be  sure,  but 
outdone  by  more  modem  times.  Neville,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  (1470,)  entertained  the  nobility  and  clergy  at  his 
instalment  into  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  Among  other  items  on  his 
bill  of  fare,  were  three  hundred  and  fifi;y  tuns  of  ale,  one  hundred  and  four  of 
wine,  eighty  fat  oxen,  three  thousand  geese,  four  thousand  pigeons,  four  thou- 
sand ducks,  five  hundred  partridges,  two  thousand  woodcocks,  four  hundred 
plovers,  one  hundred  quails,  eight  seals,  four  porpoises,  six  wild  bulls,  two 
hundred  cranes,  one  hundred  peacocks,  et  cetera^  eeUranum :  sixty-two  cooks, 
with  five  hundred  menials,  w6re  in  the  kitchen,  with  one  thousand  servitors  at 
the  costly  table.  Let  old  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  with  her  fiimous  emperors,  beat 
this,  if  she  can.  But  how  uncertain  is  fortune  I  This  English  prodigal  died 
at  last  in  the  most  abject  but  unpitied  poverty  I 

This  custom  for  peacocks'  brains  at  noble  festivals,  was  maintained  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  but  associated  with  a  peculiar  symbolic  meaning.  The 
knights  swore  by  the  peacock ;  and  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  the  whole  assembled  knighthood  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  swore 
by  the  peacock  to  set  out  upon  the  Crusade. 

The  vanity  of  the  peacock  has  become  proverbial  If  a  word  of  praise 
catch  his  ear,  or  Miss  Peacock  should  make  her  appearance,  the^flowery  wheel 
in  a  moment  unfolds  itself,  and  stretching  his  beautiful,  glittering  neck,  he  utters 
an  unpleasant,  cat-like  cry.  He  likes  to  perch,  too,  on  some  neighboring  roof^ 
or  other  lofty  spot,  to  show  himself  and  to  be  admired.  Buffon,  his  eloquent 
panegyrist,  sees  grace  and  majesty  in  his  movements,  but  our  mediseval  poetry 
calls  his  step  '  creeping,'  comparing  it  to  the  proud  gait  of  the  crane.  An  old 
German  fable  says,  the  birds  wanted  a  king,  when  their  choice  fell  on  the  pea- 
cock, because  of  his  wonderful  beauty,  and  having  already  wor^a  crown  upon 
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his  head.  But  Markolf^  the  jay,  perceiving  that  he  loved  only  pomp  and  pa- 
rade, and  as  their  ruler  would  levy  from  the  poor,  to  deck  himself  with  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  costly  garments,  they  reported  of  their  choice,  making  the 
eagle  their  king.  The  cat-like  nature  of  the  peacock  shows  itself  in  later 
years — he  hecomes  ill-humored  and  quarrelsome — a  characteristic,  hy  the 
by,  which  is  not  alone  observed  in  peacocks,  but  accompanies  vanity  when 
growing  old.   Thus  endeth  our  chapter  on  cocks  and  peacocks. 


TO     THE     PAL  L  E  N. 

BT    SALPH  ftA5DOK. 

Oh  I  mourn  for  the  vanquished, 

Oh  I  mourn  for  the  slain, 
Whose  blood  in  deep  torrents 

Now  reddens  the  plain  I 
See  t  the  legions  of  darkness 
Are  trampling  them  down. 
On  the  fields  that  have  echoed 
Their  lathers*  renown ! 

Oh  1  mourn  for  the  vanquished, 

Oh  1  mourn  for  the  brave. 
Who  for  Qoj>  and  for  freedom 

Have  gone  to  the  grave  I 
See  I  they  sink  all  despairing 

On  the  far-distant  plain, 
Where  now  they  are  bleeding, 
And  bleeding  in  vain  I 

Oh  t  mourn  now,  my  country, 

Thou  chosen  of  earth  I 
For  the  torch  of  a  demon 

Is  red  on  thy  hearth ; 
And  the  wail  of  bereavement, 

The  shriek  of  despair, 
From  thy  heart-broken  daughters, 
Is  filling  the  air ! 

One  prayer  for  the  dying, 
One  tear  for  the  dead — 
Then  strike,  0  my  brothers ! 

For  the  heroes  that  bled : 
Arise  in  your  fury. 

Arise  in  your  might, 
And  down  with  the  foemen 
Of  God  and  the  Right! 

15 
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'Entertaining  angelf  nnawares.* 

I  WAS  bom  and  brought  up  in  this  little  village  of  Somertown,  from  which 
I  have  never  travelled  so  far  as  a  hundred  miles.  When  I  was  a  child,  we 
lived  on  a  &rm  about  a  mile  from  the  church,  but  after  my  father's  death,  we 
mov^  into  the  little  house  where  I  now  live.  My  father  was  a  good  man,  but 
he  had  in  some  way  got  into  debt,  and  it  worried  him  until  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart 

My  mother  was  at  first  much  cast  down,  but  being  naturally  of  a  brave 
spirit,  she  soon  rallied.  She  sold  the  farm,  and  took  a  small  house  at  the  foot 
of  Stony  Hill,  and  sent  my  brother  Willy  to  her  brother,  in  Boston,  who  had 
promised  to  find  a  situation  for  him. 

Our  new  home  was  small,  but  it  had  a  little  garden  behind  it,  and  two 
great  elms  which  stood  before  the  door  gave  it  a  pleasant  look.  It  was  just  on 
the  borders  of  the  village,  and  an  easy  walk  from  the  meeting-house. 

As  we  found  ourselves  quite  poor  after  my  father's  debts  were  paid,  my 
mother  took  in  sewing,  and  we  managed  to  get  comfortably  through  the  first 
winter.  In  the  spring,  Miss  Colby,  the  school-teacher,  was  married,  and  went 
away,  and  my  mother  urged  me  to  apply  for  the  school.  I  was  only  seventeen, 
but  I  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  always  liked  study,  and  she  thought  T  could 
teach  as  well  as  Miss  Colby,  for  Willy  had  not  learned  half  so  much  from  her, 
08  he  did  when  I  taught  him  at  home.  So  mother  went  to  the  minister's  and 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  thought  it  a  good  plan,  and  promised  to  use  his 
influence  for  me.  In  a  day  or  two  he  came  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  selectmen  that  morning,  and  I  must  be  present  I  Vent  with  him, 
frightened  enough,  but  he  was  very  kind,  and  made  me  feel  at  ease  after  a  few 
minutes.  'Squire  Lee  asked  me  a  great  many  questions,  the  others  very  few, 
and  then  they  said  that  they  were  satisfied  that  I  was  competent  So  the  next 
Monday  morning,  I  began  life  as  a  school-teacher. 

At  first  it  was  very  hard  for  me,  and  I  would  come  home  tired  out  By 
degrees,  I  learned  to  manage  the  children,  and  when  the  minister  and  'Squii  e 
Lee  <»me  to  visit  the  school,  they  found  it  much  more  orde|Iy  than  in  Miss 
Colby's  time,  and  praised  me  for  my  good  discipline.  If  I  had  not  been  able 
to  keep  the  school-room  still,  I  should  have  given  it  up  in  despair,  for  above 
all  things  I  loved  quiet  I  often  sat  for  hours  together  at  home,  without  saying 
a  word ;  for  I  was  not  talkative,  nor  very  cheerful.  Among  the  girls  of  m j 
own  age  I  had  no  friends ;  when  with  them  I  was  moody  and  unsociable,  and 
for  this  they  avoided  me.  I  know  now  that  all  this  was  wrong,  and  that  I  cast 
away  some  of  the  sweetest  experiences  of  life  in  shutting  up  my  heart  to  those 
who  might  have  learned  to  love  me.  I  did  not  do  it  consciously,  for  ^one  of 
those  around  attracted  me,  and  I  was  too  unattractive  myself^  to  induce  any 
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of  them  to  make  any  great  effort  to  gain  my  good-will^  and  of  this  I  was  some- 
times painfully  conscious.  I  was  not  so  self-sufficient  that  I  did  not  long  some- 
times with  a  feeling  of  agony  for  some  sympathizing  friend,  some  one  who 
would  understand  me  intuitively,  and  love  me  in  spite  of  my  plain,  sad  face. 

The  hard  work  in  the  school-room  was  good  for  me,  for  it  kept  me  from 
thinking  too  much  ahout  myself;  but  soon  I  became  accustomed  to  it.  and  it 
lost  its  arousing  power.  After  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  I  had  a  regular 
routine  of  duties,  I  began  to  sink  back  into  myself  again,  to  do  my  work  me- 
chanically, and  to  speak  and  smile  less  than  ever.  Life  seemed  to  me  a  very 
dreary  thing. 

Now  and  then,  some  rebellious  boy  or  mischievous  girl  would  raise^n  up- 
roar in  the  school;  this  would  excite  me,  and  for  some  time  I  would  feel  better, 
but  only  to  sink  into  my  old  lethargy  again.  The  children  feared,  but  did  not 
love  me.  Not  that  I  was  severe,  but  I  repulsed  them  with  my  indifference.  I 
did  not  try  to  win  their  love,  I  only  tried  to  teach  them  as  well  as  I  could,  not 
knowing  that  love  is  the  best  teacher. 

I  had  been  teaching  about  two  years  when  Deacon  Brownly  died.  He  was 
a  good  old  man,  who  kept  the  village  store,  and  having  no  family,  had  laid  by 
quite  a  sum  of  money.  My  mother  felt  very  badly  when  the  old  Deacon  died, 
for  he  had  been  very  kind  to  her  ;  often  when  we  were  sorely  pinched,  sending 
us  a  present  of  provisions,  *  for  his  old  friend*s,  my  father^s,  sake.  We  heard 
that  he  had  left  his  store  and  all  his  property  to  his  two  nephews,  to  be  di- 
vided between  them  as  Arthur,  the  oldest,  thought  best.  If  he  chose  to  take 
the  money,  Charles  must  take  the  store,  and  carry  on  the  business,  for  he 
wished  that  kept  up ;  but  if  Arthur  chose  the  store,  Charles  was  to  have  the 
money.  These  two  nephews  lived  in  Boston,  and  we  soon  heard  that  Arthur 
Brownly  was  to  take  his  uncle's  business,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  money. 
People  said  that  Arthur  was  very  foolish,  for  he  might  have  established  a  much 
more  profitable  business  in  Boston  with  his  uncle^s  legacy ;  but  he  had  his 
own  reasons;  and  presently  made  his  appearance  in  the  village.  He  soon  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  old  and  young,  and  all  the  girls  were  delighted  with 
so  pleasant  an  accession  to  the  small  number  of  village  beaux,  but  I  neither 
knew  nor  cared  to  know  him.  Yet  there  was  something  so  attractive  about 
him,  that  the  impression  he  made  upon  me  at  our  first  meeting,  which  was  in 
&is  own  store,  has  never  been  removed. 

He  was  rather  tall ;  his  pale  face  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  had  not 
been  quite  s(^  thin  ;  his  eyes  were  dark  gray,  and  his  wavy  brown  hair  was 
very  abundant  But  nothing  in  his  face  attracted  one  so  much  as  his  happy 
expression,  his  ready  smile.  .  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  fountain  of  gladness  in  his 
heart,  which  was  ever  bubbling  up  to  the  light  Such  was  Arthur  Brownly. 
His  £ice  has  never  left  my  memory,  long  as  it  is  since  it  met  my  sight 

Some  time  after  this,  as  I  walked  listlessly  home  from  school,  one  pleasant 
afternoon  in  the  late  spring,  I  was  startled  to  see  the  doctor's  gig  before  our 
dooBta  Tearing  my  mother  was  sick,  I  hurried  forward,  but  she  met  me  as  I 
od^H.  *  A  terrible  accident,'  she  said,  *  had  happened.  Mr.  Brownly' s  horse 
ha^Rnaway,  coming  down  Stony  Hill,  and  thrown  him,  and  they  had  brought 
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him  in  there,  and  tfai  doctor  was  with  him  now.  Soon  Dr.  Payne  came  out 
and  said  he  hoped  he  was  doing  well,  hut  it  was  a  very  had  fracture.  He  could 
not  he  moTed  on  any  account ;  so,  if  my  mother  pleased,  she  must  keep  him 
there  a  little  while.  My  mother  was  glad  to  he  of  any  use  to  Deacon  Brownly's 
nephew,  and  said  she  would  do  all  she  could  to  keep  him  comfortable. 

For  seyeral  days  I  kept  away  from  the  sick-room.  My  mother  was  an  ex- 
cellent nurse,  and  was  in  her  clement,  with  some  one  to  care  for  and  tend,  and 
I  felt  that  I  could  be  of  no  use.  But  her  anxiety  infected  me,  and  each  day  I 
walked  more  briskly  home  from  school,  to  hear  how  Mr.  Brownly  was. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  my  mother  asked  me  to  go  in  and  sit  with  him,  for 
she  thought  he  felt  a  little  lonely,  and  she  had  to  go  down  to  the  Tillage  on  an 
errand.  So  I  went  in,  carrying  some  fresh  flowers  in  my  hand.  His  bed  had 
been  made  on  a  large,  old-fashioned  lounge,  and  he  lay  there  looking  paler 
than  ever,  propped  up  by  pillows.  His  smile  was  so  bright  as  he  welcomed 
me  in,  that  the  rather  gloomy  room  seemed  lit  up  with  a  sudden  radiance,  or 
was  it  only  that  the  window  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  sunset  glowed 
through  the  lightly-stirred  branches  of  the  elm-trees  ? 

^  I  hoped  you  would  come  in  and  see  me  some  time,*  he  said,  and  smiled 
again. 

*  I  have  brought  you  some  flowers,'  I  said.  *  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  acci- 
dent   Do  you  suffer  much  ? ' 

*  Sometimes  very  much,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  lie  so  still,  but  as  you 
came  in,  I  was  reading  a  verse  that  makes  it  easier  to  bear.'  And  he  read  from 
the  BiBLB  which  lay  open  befor^  him  :  *£ven  so,  Fatbxr,  for  so  it  seemeth  good 
in  Tht  sight.' 

I  was  touched  at  his  cheerful  patience,  and  the  tears  rose  in  my  eyes.  He 
began  to  admire  the  flowers.  *What  a  beautiful  rose!'  he  said,  'and  how 
lovely  those  violets  I  You  must  have  found  them  under  the  large  stone, 
near  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  saw  a  perfect  bed  of  them  there  the  last  time  I  rode 
up.  The  violets  will  be  all  gone  the  next  time  I  go  up  the  hill.  I  think  I 
never  saw  them  look  so  lovely  as  they  did  that  day,  so  close  under  the  shadow 
of  that  beautiful  stone,  all  covered  with  mosses  and  creeping  vines.  And  you 
have  some  lilies  of  the  valley  I  How  beautifid  they  are  I  And  now,  will  you 
add  to  the  fiivor  by  putting  them  in  a  glass  of  water,  near  me,  where  I  can  see 
and  smell  them  V 

I  had  never  cared  a  great  deal  for  flowers,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
much  pleasure  these  few  that  one  of  my  scholars  had  brought  me,  could  afford 
to  him.  I  noticed  how  constantly  he  turned  toward  them,  and  with  what 
delight.  ^ 

He  talked  to  me  easily  and  pleasantly  as  if  he  had  known  me  for  years, 
and  asked  me  many  questions  about  my  little  scholai^.  He  seemed  to  know 
them  all ;  for  he  spoke  of  Annie  Robbins's  beauty,  and  Jenny  Parsons's  sweet 
disposition,  and  Lizzy  Jones's  stately  demeanor,  and  Charlie  Swan's  unselfish- 
ness, and  the  two  Dentons'  love  for  each  other,  and  Sammy  Green's  hanfkpe, 
saucy  face,  until  I  was  ashamed  to  see  how  much  of  interest  he  found  i^Bose 
children  who  had  seemed  so  uninteresting  to  me.   He  told  me  little  an^Sbtes 
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of  them,  showing  that  he  had  had  many  a  chat  with  them  when  they  came  to 
the  store  on  errands. 

*  You  must  he  yery  fond  of  children/  said  I. 

*  Oh  1  yes,'  he  answered,  *  are  not  you  ? '  and  looked  a  little  astonished  as  1 
said: 

^  Not  very.' 

He  then  drew  my  attention  to  the  sunset,  and  its  wonderful  blending  of 
gorgeous  tints,  and  I  wondered  that  I  had  been  so  blind  to  this  daily  glory. 

I  went  out  from  that  sick-room  aroused  from  my  usual  lethargy.  I  saw 
the  enjoyment  this  man  had  in  the  common  things  that  lay  around  him,  and  I 
felt  it  was  partly  my  own  faidt  that  my  life  had  been  so  joyless. 

As  I  walked  to  school  the  next  morning,  I  thought  of  Arthur  lying  on  his 
couch  of  pain,  and  knowing  that  he  could  see  the  sky  from  his  window,  I 
looked  up  to  see  how  it  looked  to  him,  and  manrellcd  at  the  beautiful  blue,  and 
the  soft  white  clouds,  as  I  had  never  done  before.  At  school,  the  children  he 
had  spoken  of^  drew  my  attention,  and  I  watched  them  as  they  developed,  in 
the  courge  of  the  day,  the  little  traits  he  had  mentioned,  with  a  new  interest 

When  noon  came,  I  took  my  little  lunch-basket,  and  climbed  the  hill  to 
find  the  bed  of  violets  of  which  he  spoke,  and  sitting  down  there,  I  thought 
over  all  he  had  said  to  me.  No  one  but  mother  had  spoken  very  familiarly  to 
me  before,  and  his  kind  words  had  taken  me  by  surprise.  I  sat  there  think- 
ing long  that  noon,  not  dreary,  gloomy  thoughts  as  usual,  but  wondering 
questions  to  myself^  of  how  many  things  beside  children  and  violets,  had  grown 
up  so  beautifully  in  my  path,  while  I  had  been  walking  with  closed  eyelids. 

I  was  late  at  school  that  afternoon,  but  teaching  was  pleasant ;  and  though 
I  walked  home  quickly,  yet  the  sky  and  the  grass,  and  the  fresh,  tender  green 
of  the  trees  were  impressed  upon  my  hitherto  dull  heart,  as  I  went  I  took 
Arthur  the  violets  I  had  gathered  for  him,  and  enjoyed  his  pleasure,  and  his 
cheerful  thanks,  and  could  not  refuse  when  he  asked  me  to  bring  my  sewing 
and  sit  with  him. 

*  It  was  such  a  relief  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to,'  he  said ;  ^  he  was  tired  of 
keeping  stilL' 

So  I  came  and  sat  near  his  couch,  and  listened  while  he  talked.  He  told 
me  of  the  different  places  he  h&d  visited,  of  rambles  on  the  White  Hills,  of 
wild  ravine  and  laughing  streams  and  snowy  cascades,  describing  them  with 
such  enthusiasm,  that  I  forgot  my  usual  reserve,  and  questioned  and  laughed 
as  I  had  never  done  before. 

And  ^en  he  told  me  of  his  brother,  an  artist,  now  in  Italy,  and  how  for- 
tunate for  him  the  good  Deacon's  legacy  had  been,  coming  just  as  he  longed  to 
go  abroad,  but  had  not  the  means,  and  I,  seeing  at  once  the  reason  why  Arthur 
had  chosen  the  store,  honored  him  for  his  choice. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  as  I  was  going  down  the  street  I  stopped 
to  ask  if  I  could  do  any  errand  for  Mr.  Broilnly. 

*'  Oh  1  yes,*  he  said  eagerly,  if  I  would  stop  at  the  store  and  see  if  any  letters 
had  come,  and  ask  Sam  Johnson  to  bring  some  of  his  things  from  Mrs.  John- 
son's, where  he  boarded,  he  would  be  much  obliged.    So  he  wrote  a  list,  and  I 
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took  it  to  the  store,  and  having  done  mj  own  errands,  came  cheerfully  back, 
glad  that  I  carried  in  my  hand  two  letters  for  Arthur.  One  had  many  stamps 
and  marks  on  it,  and  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  from  the  artist-brother,  and  so  it 
proTcd.  Arthur  read  me  many  extracts  from  it,  and  I  knew  the  two  brothers 
were  much  alike,  and  worthy  of  each  other. 

The  other  was  from  his  only  sister,  who  was  a  great  invalid,  and  had  not 
been  apprised  of  his  accident. 

That  night  Sam  Johnson  brought  the  things,  and  I  unpacked  them  from 
the  basket  in  which  his  mother  had  carefully  placed  them.  There  were  several 
books,  two  pictures,  a  pretty  little  white  vase — *■  It  was  my  mother*s,*  Arthur  said, 
as  I  took  it  out,  *  and  I  sent  for  it  to  put  your  flowers  in.  Miss  Margaret* —  a 
writing-desk,  and  a  few  articles  of  clothing.  The  two  pictures  I  have  now, 
and  as  I  gaze  upon  them,  the  happy  hours  come  back  injsrhich  Arthur  and  I 
talked  them  over.  One  was  a  bright  sunset,  shining  in  a  quiet  valley,  and 
touching  every  tree  and  rock  with  tongues  of  flame.  The  still  river  was  molten 
gold,  and  the  dark  figures  of  the  cattle  grazing  on  the  shore,  and  drinking  a 
little  way  down  the  stream,  relieved  the  dazzling  water.  The  windows  of  the 
village  glistened  back  the  beams  of  splendor,  and  the  purple  clouds  were 
fringed  with  gold. 

The  other  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  morning  scene.  The  sky  was  blue,  and 
varied  here  and  there  with  soft  white  clouds.  There  was  a  beautiful  green 
meadow,  with  hills  swelling  up  on  either  side,  a  few  elms  in  the  foreground, 
over-arching  the  picture  with  interlacing  boughs,  and  far  back  mighty  forests 
and  cloud-capped  mountains.  The  artist-brother  had  punted  them  for  Arthur 
ere  he  left  home.  The  first  was  a  view  of  their  native  village,  the  other  a 
fancy ;  ^The  Land  of  Beulah,*  Arthur  called  it. 

How  often,  after  that,  I  sat  gazing  on  those  pictures,  and  talked  of  them 
with  Arthur  I  How  I  loved  them,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me  beauties  my  unac- 
customed eye  had  not  at  first  discovered!  How  often  we  read  those  books 
together,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  being  reader  I  How  he  led 
my  soul  upward  through  those  books,  till  my  dull  heart,  fiurly  aroused,  began 
to  seek  after  the  peace  which  was  his  anchor  in  his  hours  of  pain!  How 
much  pleasanter  was  the  school  while  I  practised  there  the  lessons  of  patience 
and  love  he  indirectly  taught  me ;  and  how  gladly  did  I  hasten  home  when  it 
was  over,  to  sit  with  him,  and  tell  him,  with  an  interest  which  surprised 
myself,  of  the  events  of  that  little  world,  of  the  troubled  or  peaceful  reign,  of 
some  touching  or  amusing  incident  I  The  children  began  to  love  me,  and  often 
brought  me  tokens  of  their  affection,  in  flowers  and  fruit,  which  I  brought,  in 
my  turn,  to  Arthur ;  and  sometimes  I  took  one  of  the  little  girls,  who  had  a 
very  sweet  voice,  home  with  me,  to  sing  to  him,  for  I,  alas  1  could  not  sing. 
How  I  envied  that  little  one  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside  and  sang  to  him  the 
hymns  he  loved,  in  her  clear,  childish  voice,  *  On  Jor4an*s  stormy  banks  I 
stand,'  and  *  Jesus,  lover  of  my  ftul,'  while  he  drank  in  the  sounds  with  a 
delight  easily  read  in  his  rapt  countenance.  Ah !  how  swiftly  those  weeks  flew 
by,  while  Arthur  Brownly  staid  with  us.  They  are  the  sunshine  of  my 
memory,  and  all  of  gladness  and  of  pleasure  that  has  flowed  into  my  life  since 
then  had  its  source  in  those  two  months. 
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I  often  read  to  him  in  the  Bible,  and  as  he  loyed  to  hear  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  then  to  talk  it  oyer,  it  became  to  me  a  new  book.  It  gained  a  personal, 
familiar  character,  as  I  saw  how  eagerly  he  appropriated  it  to  himself  how  it 
sustained  and  cheered  him.  One  day,  when  I  had  been  reading  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  John,  of  the  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  giye  nor  take 
away,  he  raised  his  beautifiil  eyes  to  mine  and  said  r  *  Margaret,  haye  you  this 
peace?' 

I  burst  into  tears ;  and  when  he  took  my  hand  in  his  thin  fingers,  and 
spoke  tenderly  of  the  peace  which  had  so  long  been  his,  and  of  Hm  whom,  as 
he  said,  he  followed,  *•  feebly  and  afar  off,'  I  begged  him  to  lead  me  to  those 
still  waters. 

From  that  time,  our  intercourse  was  deeper  and  nearer.  We  read  no  more 
of  poetry  ot  trayels ;  the  Biblb  and  the  Hymn-book  were  our  daily  study.  He 
was  the  teacher,  an*3  I  the  scholar ;  and  day  by  day  as  I  drank  from  these 
liying  fountains  he  became  more  exalted  in  my  eyes. '  Out  of  school-hours  I 
was  eyer  at  his  side  —  by  turns  his  scholar  and  his  nurse.  In  all  this  time  he 
had  many  hours  of  pain,  but  was  always  so  cheerful,  that  I  do  not  think  of 
them  when  I  remember  the  heayenly  days  in  which  he  sojourned  with  us.  I 
grew  daily  more  gentle  and  peaceful,  and  began  to  care  more  for  those  around 
me.  My  mother  was  astonished  at  my  happy  but  thoughtful  face,  and  I  knew 
from  the  pleasant  smiles  that  were  returned  to  my  greetings,  that  my  own  had 
been  warmer  than  of  old.  I  now  and  then  went,  at  Arthur's  request,  to  see 
some  poor  people  whom  he  had  aided,  and  carried  them  his  alms,  and  so  I 
learned  to  know  the  yery  poor,  and  giye  them  such  aid  as  my  scanty  purse 
would  allow.  And  so  they  passed,  those  days  of  happiness,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self^ with  a  thankfid  heart :  *  My  cup  runneth  oyer.' 

But  sorrow  was  at  hand,  though  my  heart  did  not  feel  its  coming  shadow. 
Loye,  strong  and  true,  had  sprung  up  in  my  heart  for  him,  who  lay  helpless 
beneath  our  roof,  yet  in  his  helplessness  was  so  much  stronger  and  wiser  than 
L  And  no  troubling  doubts  crossed  my  mind  whether  he  loyed  me,  as  might 
haye  yexed  me  had  he  been  well,  and  mingling  in  the  society  of  others.  Now 
he  was  all  my  own,  and  I  thought  not  of  the  days  of  separation  that  might 
come.  At  last  the  time  came,  and  we  were  seyered,  but  not  by  his  altered 
heart,  nor  foreyer. 

Gradually  the  doctor  grew  grayer  when  he  came.  Strange  symptoms  began 
to  show  themselyes  in  Arthur.  Though  his  limb  healed,  he  seemed  to  gain  no 
strengUi ;  his  cough,  which  we  had  hardly  noticed  when  he  first  came,  grew 
more  alarming,  and  one  morning  the  fit  of  coughing  resulted  in  a  yiolent  hem- 
orrhage. I  was  away  at  the  time,  and  as  I  had  tried  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his 
daily  increasing  weakness,  which  y^as  not  hard  when  the  spirit  within  burned 
so  bright,  when  the  smile  was  eyer  ready  on  his  lips,  on  my  return,  I  was 
shocked  at  his  pallor  and  his  prostrate  condition.  For  seyend  days  he  was 
forbiddea  to  speak,  and  I  sat  by  him,  while  at  home,  with  a  heayy  heart ; 
though  when  he  smiled  his  thanks  for  any  little  attention,  I  forced  myself  to 
smile  too.  Once  when  he  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips,  as  I  handed  him  a  glass 
of  water,  I  left  the  room,  and  in  my  own  chamber  gaye  way  to  my  uncontroU- 
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able  griefl  But  dreading  to  lose  sight  of  him,  I  soon  subdued  my  emotion, 
and  returned  again  to  minister  to  the  patient  and  gentle  sufferer. 

For  some  time  after  he  was  allowed  to  speak,  he  seemed  to  have  something 
on  his  mind  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say,  but  would  follow  me  with 
his  eyes  around  the  room,  or  lay  gazing  at  me  as  I  sat  at  work,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  I  must  giro  way  myself^  and  allow  the  pent-up  feelings  to  burst  forth. 
But  I  restrained  myself  for  his  sake.  Only  at  night,  when  I  should  hare  slept, 
watering  my  pillow  with  tears,  I  besought  Qot>  to  spare  him  to  me  yet  a  little 
while. 

One  afternoon  I  ^ad  thrown  open  the  blinds  to  let  into  his  room  the  golden 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  resumed  my  place  at  his  side,  when  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  for  mine,  and  holding  it  tenderly  in  his  own,  he  said  to  me  in 
broken  sentences : 

'  Margaret,  my  sun  is  almost  set  I  am  going  fast  At  first  it  seemed  so 
hard  —  Life  has  been  so  sweet  since  I  knew  you  —  I  had  such  bright  visions. 
We  shall  meet  in  hearen,  shall  we  not,  darling  ?  I  lore  you  more  than  you 
know — but  I  leave  you  in  Qod*s  hands  —  He  knows  best — love  Hm,  and  we 
shall  meet,  and  never  part,  in  heaven.* 

I  could  not  answer,  but  bonding  down,  I  kissed  him  passionately  many 
times,  while  my  fast-flowing  tears  wet  his  cheek.  He  smiled  so  sweetly,  and 
looked  so  Uke  an  angel  as  he  lay  there,  that  I  could  not  stay.  I  went  to  my 
own  room,  and  prayed  in  an  agony  for  strength,  till  strength  came.  I  sat  with 
him  all  that  night,  but  he  seemed  to  sleep.  As  morning  dawned,  he  roused 
again,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to  me,  said :  *  Good-by,  darling  t' 

For  a  moment  he  held  me  to  his  heart  with  supernatural  strength,  then  fell 
back  on  his  pillow.  So  he  lay  for  some  time,  with  my  hand  clasped  in  his,  and 
then  said  sofUy,  with  a  radiant  smile : 

*•  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father  I  In  my  Fathbb^s  house  are  many  man- 
sions 1*   And  then  all  was  over. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  was  very  cahn,  but  after  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the 
house  was  quiet  again,  the  loneliness  seemed  intolerable.  For  many  wedcs 
the  world  seemed  very  dark,  and  life  a  terrible  burden,  but  I  repeated  over  and 
over  to  myself  Arthur's  dear  words.  I  read  again  and  again  in  the  Bible  the 
texts  and  passages  he  loved,  and  at  last  a  sweet  peace  entered  my  hearty  never 
to  depart  I  have  had  many  troubles  since  then,  but  nothing  could  shake 
that  abiding  sense  of  rest  All  seemed  light  after  that  one  great  sorrow,  and 
life  has  never  been  to  me  the  gloomy,  weary  thing  it  was  before  I  knew  him. 
In  living  for  others*  comfort,  I  have  found  happiness  myself.  He  left  me  in 
his  will  (a  few  words  written  with  difficulty,  while  he  was  ill,  but  which  no 
one  disputed)  a  small  sum  to  carry  out  some  charitable  plans  he  had  formed, 
and  this  gave  me  employment  for  some  time,  which  was  very  sweety  for  it 
seemed  as  if  his  spirit  ever  hovered  over  me,  while  I  fulfilled  his  wishes.  My 
scholars  were  more  interesting  to  me  because  he  had  cared  for  them,  and  all 
life  seemed  thus  brightened  with  him.  How  often  I  repeated  to  myself  the 
words  graven  on  his  headstone :  '  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  I J 

And  now  I  shall  not  wait  much  longer.   I  am  not  strong,  and  age  creeps 
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upon  me  fast  The  children  whom  Arthur  knew,  are  grown  up  now,  and  their 
children  now  fill  the  henches  where  they  sat  in  my  little  school-room.  With 
eyery  year  that  passes,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  nearer  heaven.  Mother  went  long 
ago,  and  I  am  only  waiting  the  Lord's  will,  knowing  I  shall  soon  see  him  I 
have  loved  so  long.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  life  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
that  great  joy  which  has  left  its  shining  through  all  \nj  days,  notwithstanding 
the  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  that  came  with  it.  The  cloud  has  grown  lighter  with 
every  passing  year,  and  now,  as  I  come  nearer  to  the  brightness  of  heaven,  the 
two  glories  meet,  and  life  is  a  sweet  peace,  a  calm  waiting.  Thus  I  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Beulah ;  feeling  every  night  when  I  lie  down,  that  ere  the  morning, 
may  come  the  summons,  and  every  morning,  that  the  evening  may  find  me 
lying  on  my  death-bed.    Then,  then  I  shall  find  him  waiting  for  me  I 


THE    KELPIE'S  CHORUS. 

The  red-lipped  summer  has  ceased  to  smile, 

The  birds  have  forgotten  their  song ; 
The  skeleton  forest  is  bloomless,  while 

The  north  wind  cometh  along  t 
'Tis  night :  and  the  night  is  dark  and  chill. 

There 's  a  helmet  of  sleet  on  the  mountain's  crest ; 
The  Kelpie  sprites  are  plotting  ill, 

And  the  Nymphs  are  seeking  rest 
Oh  I  never  bdbre  has  such  a  night 
Descended  on  Wachuset*s  height  I 
The  clarion  winds,  in  clamorous  notes, 
Are  answered  back  from  the  tongueless  throats 
Which  gape  from  the  cavmious  precipice, 
That  pouts  its  lips  for  the  stormy  kiss. 
*Tis  the  noon  of  night ;  and  the  sentinel  pines 
Rustle  in  tune  with  the  forest- vines ;  , 
And  the  moody  owl,  with  solemn  eyes, 
Has  sheltered  himself  from  the  turbulent  skies. 
In  the  dusky  holes  of  the  birchen  tree, 
And  responds,  Tu-whoo !  to  the  jubilee. 
Each  answers  the  other  with  right  good-will. 
From  the  boisterous  air  and  the  groaning,  hill ; 
Each  answers  the  other  with  all  his  might, 
Shrieking  and  croaking  the  noon  of  night ! 
And  there's  a  darksome,  demon  clan. 

That  dwelleth  on  the  bleak  hill's  brow. 
Whose  only  joy  is  hate  of  man. 

Whose  bliss  is  to  work  him  woe  I 
Their  eyes  are  black,  and  their  hearts  are  chill 
As  the  clouds  that  brood  the  reeking  hill : 
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And  they  are  glib  and  they  are  glad, 

And  have  been  many  a  day, 
For  a  blue-eyed  maiden  has  been  sad, 
And  the  Kelpies  kenned  her  raring  mad, 

As  she  wandered  the  woodland  way! 
And  they  giggle  and  grin  in  mad  delight, 
And  they  harass  her  soul  with  all  their  might, 
And  chime  and  chant  to  the  storm-king  s  rant. 

In  a  horrible  roundelay  I 

Hark !  hark  I  the  night  is  dark, 

And  the  night  is  chilly  and  drear ; 
Mortals  may  dream  by  the  fire^s  red  gleam. 

But  never  may  venture  here : 
For  we  are  the  demons  who  proudly  dare 
To  brook  the  breath  of  the  stormy  air  I 

n. 

'Tis  a  gala  night  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Old  Boreas  bellows  with  right  good-will ; 
Oh  I  never  before  has  the  choral  roar 

Of  the  Stormy  Minstrels  been  so  shrill. 
How  the  pines  careen  with  their  ringlets  of  green. 
As  they  bow  to  the  storm  with  a  haughty  mien  I 
How  their  long  trunks  creak  a  staccatoed  shriek. 
To  the  chorus  that  comes  o'er  the  motmtain  peak ; 
And  the  tenor  that  rolls  from  their  whistling  limbs 
Is  the  lordly  night-owl's  chordless  hymns  I 
m. 

The  earth  is  soaked  and  the  pathways  choked. 

And  the  fountains  are  seething,  but  not  with  heat : 
Caves  echo  the  tones  of  the  forest  groans. 

And  the  tremulous  trees  are  bathed  in  sleet ; 
While  down  from  their  tops,  how  the  frozen  drops 

A/'e  sifted  aslant  through  the  midnight  gloom ! 
Oh !  where  is  the  mortal  dares  enter  the  portal 

Of  the  mountain  gorge,  to  his  living  tomb  ? 
The  gloom  is  our  cheer,  and  if  mortal  is  here, 
We  will  harass  his  soul  with  a  terrible  fear ! 
For  it  is  our  delight  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
To  torture  man  with  a  fancied  fright ; 
And  the  visions  that  pass  through  his  wildering  brain 
Shall  be  dark  as  the  phantoms  of  Death's  domain. 

Hark !  hark  I  the  night  is  dark. 

And  the  night  is  frantic  and  wofully  drear ; 

Mortals  may  dream  by  the  fire's  red  gleam, 
But  never  may  venture  here : 

For  we  are  the  demons  who  deftly  dare 

To  buffet  the  breath  of  the  mountain-air  I 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  BATTLE: 

A    DAY    AND    NIOHT    IN  'DIXIE.' 
BT    0.    P.  PUTNAM. 

*  What  donkeys  you  Americans  are !  How  can  you  be  so  pertinaciously 
humbugged  by  that  slow  old  man  I  Why  is  n't  Lyon  or  McClellan  in  the  right 
place  ?  After  all  the  dilly-dallying,  you  are  going  to  be  thraphed  at  Manassas  1 ' 

Such  were  the  very  first  greetings  I  met,  as  I  emerged  from  Willard's,  after 
breakfast,  on  Saturday,  July  20th.  Who  could  they  be  from  but  that  amiable 
old  sinner,  the  polyglot  philosopher.  Count  Growlowsski  ? 

*  But,'  I  ventured  very  mildly  to  suggest,  *  has  not  the  General  been  wait- 
ing for  sundry  things,  such  as  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  for  needful  drill- 
ing of  raw  recruits  ?' 

*  Nonsense.  Napoleon  did  n't  wait  for  wagons  when  he  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  did  n't  he  whip  the  Austrians  ? ' 

*0h  I  of  course  you  know  best  about  these  things.  I  am  no  warrior.  But 
they  say  we  are  to  have  a  battle  in  earnest  to-morrow ! ' 
*Yes,' 

I  am  not  used  to  battles.  Indeed,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  bullets, 
shells  and  cannon-balls,  whistling  about  one's  ears,  would  be  unpleasant.  I 
have  even  imagined  that  if  such  music  should  come  near  me,  I  might  prove  to 
be  a  coward,  and  might  be  tempted  to  change  my  position.  Then,  again,  what 
right  has  a  man  with  personal  and  other  responsibilities  to  go  near  the  range 
of  such  missiles  ?  Further,  and  especially,  the  morrow  was  the  Sabbath.  If 
our  generals  will  fight  battles  on  that  day,  of  all  others,  they  may  monopolize 
the  responsibility.  Other  suggestions  rapidly  occurred  to  me.  I  knew  that 
good  and  true  men  were  with  our  army,  in  the  hope  of  doing  good  in  the  mo- 
ment when  personal  aid  and  sympathy  are  most  needed,  namely,  after  a  battle, 
whether  of  victory  or  defeat.  [The  latter  word,  by  the  way,  I  had  not  noticed 
in  our  dictionary.]  Well,  if  they  are  in  the  right  place  for  usefulness,  and  I 
can  join  them,  may  I  not  be  useful  too  ?  And  is  it  curiosity  merely  which 
draws  me  there  ? 

My  motives  may  or  may  not  be  thoroughly  scrutinized ;  but  the  above  and 
some  other  considerations  satisfied  me  that,  with  a  suitable  opportunity,  I 
should  and  would  be  near  the  battle-field.  If  our  men  are  to  be  led  prema- 
turely and  needlessly  to  a  bloody  conflict  on  that  day,  there  will  be  suffering, 
none  the  less.    So  I  walked  up  to  General  Mansfield's  office. 

*N0  PASSES  TO  VIBGINIA  TO-DAY.' 

This  was  the  notice  to  Mr.  Public.  In  my  special  fiivor,  as  I  naively  imagined, 
a  distinguished  autograph  was  presented  to  me,  reading  thus : 
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*  ffead-QwirUrt  MUUary  Dtparimtni^ 
Wa9hin04m^  July  20, 1661. 

*  Pass  Mr.  three  days  over  the  bridges,  and  within  the  original  lines 

of  the  army.   By  order  of  General  Mansfield,  conunanding. 

•  [tuu  otbb.] 

*  It  is  understood  that  the  within-named  and  subscriber  accepts  this  pass 
on  his  word  of  honor,  that  he  is,  and  will  be  ever,  loyal  to  the  United  States ; 
and  if  hereafter  found  in  arms  against  the  Union,  or  in  any  way  aiding  her 
enemies,  the  penalty  will  be  death. 

^SigMd,  <tf — : 

[It  should  be  added,  that  the  above  was  given  on  the  special  request  of  a 
Senator ;  but  whether  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  are  not  given  on  more 
doubtful  credentials,  deponent  saith  not] 

The  hattU  was  not  to  be  reached  by  this ;  and  modestly  concluding  that 
battles  were  specially  privileged  places,  I  resigned  myself  without  a  murmur 
to  a  simple  inspection  of  the  lines  on  the  Potomac ;  so,  with  suitable  bows  to 
the  white-haired  yet  energetic-looking  General  Mansfield,  and  his  busy  aids, 
and  afl^r  a  brief  call  at  the  White  House,  (frhere  the  polite  private  Secretary 
informed  me  that  the  President  had  just  gone  to  the  War  Department  to  meet 
the  Cabinet,)  and  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  residence  of  that  grand  old  chief- 
tain who  directs  our  armies,  idly  wondering  whether  he  was  then  preparing  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued  firom  Richmond,  on  the  following  Saturday,  (for 
General  Mansfield*  s  aide  had  assured  me  we  should  be  in  the  rebel  capital  in  a 
week ;)  and  so,  after  a  call  on  Mr.  Secretary  Chase,  with  a  distinguished  intro- 
duction, which,  being  untainted  by  any  claims  for  a  single  dime  of  those  five 
hundred  million  dollars,  was  most  kindly  received,  in  spite  of  an  impertinent 
young  Cerebus,  whose  manners  need  revising,  I  omnibused  down  the  Avenue. 
Sensational  glimpses  of  the  times  began  to  fiall  in  my  way,  even  here.  Sun- 
dry talks  with  Washingtonians,  on  the  'past  and  future  of  the  Republic,' 
brought  curious  and  suggestive  remarks ;  suggestive,  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  of  the  sort  of  half-way  Unionism,  and  yet  also  of  the  real  and  moderate 
loyalty  of  the  Washingtonians. 

*  Considering  how  quickly  and  suddenly  this  army  has  been  ooUected,  the 
widely  different  classes  of  men  composing  it,  and  the  impossibility  in  so  short 
a  time  that  the  chaff  could  all  be  sifted  out,  I  say  that  the  behavior  of  the 
men  has  been  marvellously  creditable  so  far.  The  world  has  never  seen  % 
better  army  thus  quickly  raised.*  Thus  spake  an  intelligent  observer,  English 
by  birth,  but  thirty  years  resident  in  Washington,  and  well  qualified  to  speak 
impartially. 

*'  The  world  has  r^i  seen  a  worse.    I  Ve  been  insulted  by  them  repeatedly.* 
This  growl,  and  something  more,  came  from  a  sour-looking  visitor  in  the 
store,  who  began  to  wax  angry  in  the  discussion.    Here,  then,  was  a  live  seces- 
sionist   I  regarded  him  with  curious  wonder. 

Just  then  a  drum  and  fife  on  the  Avenue  started  every  body  to  the  doors. 
A  squad  of  say  forty  soldiers,  a  part  of  them  unarmed,  were  trudging  up  to- 
ward the  CapitoL   Loyal  fiiend,  with  a  few  long  steps,  reaches  the  lead^,  hat- 
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less,  and  returns  to  tell  us  that  thej  have  brought  in  fifteen  Alabama  prison; 
crs,  who  are  bound  for  the  old  Capitol.  Secessionist  looks  still  sourer,  and 
goes  off  in  an  uncomfortable  firame  of  mind. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  revising  the  proceedings  of  General 
Scott,  and  of  our  Seventh  and  Sixty-ninth,  and  of  being  able  to  certify  that  the 
Capital  is  safe,  Mr.  F.  and  I  passed  the  afternoon  in  a  yisit  to  our  Virginia 
entrenchments.  Our  passes  were  duly  respected  by  all  the  sentries  at  the 
Ijong  Bridge  and  beyond.  A  half-hour's  drive  along  the  picturesque  southern 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  in  full  view  of  our  straggling  metropolis,  the  glorious 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  still  unfinished,  rising  like  a  marble  Mont  Blanc,  mon- 
arch of  all  visible  structures ;  the  broad  Potomac,  worthy  in  its  amplitude  if 
not  in  its  depth,  of  being  the  national  river ;  the  long  spider's  web  of  a  bridge, 
narrow  and  shabby,  the  only  connecting  link  of  the  national  metropolis  with 
the  Old  Dominion ;  the  distant  heights  of  Georgetown,  studded  with  dwellings, 
apparently  of  West-end  aristocracy ;  and  at  every  turn  before  us,  either  a 
camp  or  a  picket :  all  this  on  a  magnificent  afternoon^  with  great  events  probably 
imminent,  suggested  more  than  enough  to  keep  us  awake.  Fort  Corcoran  is 
certainly  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  skill  and  hard  work  of  the  gallant  Sixty- 
ninth.  Let  them  be  honored.  Whether  it  will  prove  a  Gibraltar  when  fiiUy 
tested,  may  be  a  problem.  I  imagine  a  strong  inducement  would  be  needed  to 
join  the  assailing  columns  if  they  do  ever  reach  its  vicinity.  The  officer  of  the 
day  being  invisible  at  the  moment,  the  inside  of  this  impromptu  fortress  was 
invisible  to  us,  the  sentries  requiring  a  special  command ;  but  a  walk  around 
the  outer  walls  revealed  the  essential  importance  of  this  point  in  defence  of 
our  capital.  We  retraced  our  steps  down  the  river,  and  turned  up  the  road 
through  the  grove  which  surrounds  Arlington  House.  Another  camp,  with 
sentries,  somewhat  free-and-easy  in. general  aspect;  but  the  enemy  is  out  of 
sight,  and  why  should  n't  they  take  their  ease  in  these  shady  groves  while  they 
can  ?  What  a  superb  prospect  firom  the  lawn  I  The  amiable  gossip  of  good 
old  Mr.  Custis  about  *the  chief^'  might  be  imagined,  as  he  here  gave  his  guests 
that  gilorious  sunset  (?)  view  of  the  nation's  capital,  which  that  *  chief  had 
planned,  as  it  stood  spread  out  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  *  exulting  and 
abounding  river.'  Into  the  mansion  itself  we  could  have  but  a  peep  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  apartments,  which  had  till  yesterday  been  occupied 
hj  General  Diz,  as  his  head-quarters.  Furniture  seemed  to  remain  as  General 
Lee  had  left  it,  when  he  abandoned  the  good  &me  of  his  fiither,  the  fiivorite 
*l^t-horse  Harry,'  whom  Washington  loved — and  deserted  also  his  confi- 
dential post  near  the  revered  veteran  now  filling  Washington's  station,  and 
crossed  the  Rubicon  to  join  the  armies  of  the  nation's  enemies.  The  picture- 
frames  remained  on  the  walls,  but  the  pictures  had  been  removed.  Was  n't 
there  a  moral  in  this  ?  But  what  a  picture  of  dilapidated  aristocracy  does  the 
exterior  of  the  mansion  and  the  out-houses  present  —  stucco  crumbling  away, 
rotten  wooden  steps,  big  columns,  and  small  ornaments,  all  *  rather  out  of  re- 
pair'— it  all  seemed  to  symbolize  old  Virginia  herself^  as  needing  an  infusion 
of  Yankee  energy  and  thrift.  As  we  looked  at  the  ambitious  Grecian  portico  of 
sUioooed  columns,  hugely  disproportioned  to  the  house  behind,  I  could  n't 
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help  whispering  to  mj  friend:  *In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  Figs  I*  But, 
after  all,  it  was  sad  to  think  of  all  the  associations  of  a  place  which  had  been 
almost  classic  ground,  .but  which  now,  carefully  preserved  by  the  occupants, 
as  it  evidently  is,  still  echoes  with  the  sounds  of  the  camp,  jmd  the  ^  army  of 
occupation/ 

Nearer  the  Long  Bridge,  we  were  permitted  to  join  a  party  accompanying 
Governor  Morgan  and  staff,  mounted  and  in  uniform,  just  closing  an  inspection 
and  review  of  the  camp,  and  the  works  there  erected,  commanding  the  river. 
For  the  Governor's  edification,  the  process  was  enacted  of  a  sudden  alarm  of 
the  enemy  —  the  garrison  springing  to  arms,  the  big  guns  on  the  ramparts 
placed  in  range  and  rapidly  fired,  the  balls  and  shells  striking  the  river  in  a 
way  which  should  be  a  caution  to  a  hostile  approach.  The  cheering  of 
the  garrison  for  the  Governor  was  ringing  in  our  ears  as  we  re-crossed  that 
shabby  old  shell  of  a  thing,  the  Long  Bridge,  a  full  moon  lighting  up  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  marble  piles  and  *  tented  fields '  on  either  side.  Late  in  the 
evening,  and  long  after  I  had  dismi^ed  all  thoughts  of  it,  a  pass  was  handed 
me^  permitting  me  in  a  special  capacity  to  proceed  to  the  '  Head-Quarters  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  North-eastern  Virginia,  by  authority  of  Lieutenant-General 
Winfield  Scott^  by  order  of  General  Mansfield,  commanding.' 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  nine  o'clock  on  that  beautiful  morning  we  were 
quietly  moving  out  of  Alexandria  toward  the  scene  of  the  expected  conflict 
We  were  in  the  cars  containing  the  *  De  Kalb  Regiment,'  Colonel  Yon  Gilsa, 
from  New-Tork  City.  The  officers  and  men,  mostly  or  all  Germans,  were  evi- 
dently in  the  best  condition,  and  in  high  spirits ;  but  there  was  a  remarkable 
aspect  of  orderly  cheerfulness,  good  feeling,  and  even  politeness  among  them. 
Many  of  this  regiment,  both  officers  and  men,  had  seen  active  service,  and 
hard  fighting  in  Europe ;  and  they  had  a  decidedly  martial  aspect,  the  officers 
especially.  As  we  approached  Fairfax  Station,  they  began  to  sing  our  national 
airs,  German  and  English  words  being  oddly  mixed  by  the  different  voices. 
My  friend  started  *  My  Country,'  and  in  this  they  all  joined  with  a  will.  The 
last  verse  was  interrupted  by  the  stoppage  of  the  train.  Vienna  jnst  occurred 
to  me  for  a  second,  but  in  another  second  we  found  the  obstruction  to  be  only 
the  dead  weight  of  trees  and  sand  which  the  rebels  had  piled  on  the  track  in 
their  rapid  retreat  a  day  or  two  before.  The  cars  were  quickly  evacuated,  and 
the  regiment  pushed  along  on  foot  on  the  track,  picking  blackberries  by  the 
way,  until,  half-a-mile  farther,  we  reached  Fairfax  Station.  This  is  a  single 
wooden  house  of  two  stories,  situated  in  a  thickly-wooded  and  picturesque 
glen,  and  (as  we  soon  learned)  about  three  miles  from  Fairfax  C^urt-House. 
Part  of  a  regiment  was  here  encamped,  with  pickets  extended  on  all  sides.  A 
well  of  good  water  was  the  most  essential  feature  of  defence,  but  traces  of  the 
deserted  camps  of  the  enemy  were  visible  in  several  places.  The  De  Kalbs 
here  rested,  and  soon  fraternized  with  their  comrades  and  predecessors — Mich- 
iganders,  I  believe.    It  was  now  about  ten  a.h. 

^  Is  that  cannonading  which  we  hear  ? '  was  our  first  question  to  an  officer 
of  the  advance. 
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*  You  maj  say  that,  and  of  the  heaviest  kind' 

*  How  long  have  you  heard  it  ? ' 

*  Since  six  this  morning.    The  greatest  hattle  ever  fought  on  this  continent 
is  now  going  on.' 

We  were  probably  fiv^  miles  north-west  of  the  firing.  The  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  continued  clear  before  us  to  Manassas  Junction.  Our 
party  of  four,  pending  the  stay  of  the  regiment  for  orders,  walked  forward  on 
the  track  to  hear  the  firing  more  clearly.  After  walking  a  mile  or  so,  we 
found  an  army  lieutenant  sitting  on  the  track,  where  a  vista  through  the  wood 
brought  the  sounds  more  distinctly  on  the  ear.  *B-o-o-m !  B-o-o-m  I  B-o-o-ml ' 
The  officer  was  listening  carefully,  and  taking  notes,  which  he  was  sending 
back  every  half-hour  to  General  Scott  He  was  anxiously  grave,  for  he  thought 
the  firing  was  guning  our  rear. 

Two  companions  pushed  on  round  a  curve  of  the  track  through  the  woods. 

*How  &r  is  it  to  Manassas  Junction  ?'  I  asked  of  one  of  the  lieutenant's 
squad. 

*  About  five  miles.' 

*  We  are  nearer  the  Junction,  then,  than  our  army  is  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

Mr.  T.  agreed  with  me  that  discretion  seemed  to  prompt  a  retrograde  move- 
ment to  our  main  body,  or  at  least  to  our  gallant  regiment.  So  we  turned. 
The  haversack  with  the  rations  remained  with  my  discreet  companion.  It  was 
subsequently  useful  to  more  than  ourselves. 

A  firesh  sentry  at  the  camp  rather  doubtfully  scrutinized  our  pass  as  wo  re- 
entered. Still  the  distant  firing  continued,  and  still  the  regiment  had  ho  or- 
ders to  move.  In  a  few  minutes  we  formed  two  of  another  party  escorted  by 
a  soldier,  who  proposed  to  take  a  *  Virginia  short-cut'  through  the  woods,  the 
nearest  way  to  the  battle.  Reflection,  however,  began  to  olfer  some  doubts  of 
the  prudence  of  a  walk  through  secession  woods,  so  near  the  enemy's  camp ; 
so  we  decided  upon  the  longer  but  surer  triangle  of  the  main  road,  via  Fair- 
fax Court-House  and  Centreville. 

A  farm-house,  with  the  useful  appendage  of  a  well,  was  visible  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  not  very  distant ;  so  we  diverged  toward  it.  We  were  very  civilly 
received  by  the  family,  who  appeared  to  show  a  rather  strange  mixture  of  colors. 
The  two  distinct  races  of  white  and  black  were  both  represented ;  the  first  by 
a  deputation  firom  the  Celtic  branch,  for  they  did  n't  seem  to  claim  kinship 
with  the  F.  F.  V ;  but  between  the  two  extremes  were  picanninies  of  various 
shades  of  burpt  umber ;  and  one,  a  curly-headed  cherub  nearly  white,  told  me 
her  name  was  *  Virginia  Angelica.'  The  people  of  the  house,  white  and  black, 
of  all  ages,  seemed  to  be  on  perfectly  easy  equality,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
door-step,  and  jointiy  offering  us  some  pure  cold  water.  B-o-o-m  I  B-o-o-m ! 
There/ore^  we  did  not  stop  to  learn  their  history  or  politics. 

Yet,  why  did  n't  I  ask  them  how  they  wanted  the  battle  to  end  ?  This 
county  of  Fairfax,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  received  a  good  many  farmers 
emigrating  from  Dutchess  county,  New-York.   Is  that  stock  still  loyal  ? 

A  mile  farther  and  we  reach  a  church,  about  thirty  feet  square,  built  of 
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brick.  It  is  in  a  little  church-yard,  in  which  were  eleven  new-made  grayes. 
Our  soldier  said  these  were  filled  from  the  secession  camp,  the  deserted  site  of 
which  was  a  few  rods  off.  Inside,  the  church  was  dismantled  and  dilapidated. 
It  had  evidently  been  used  as  an  hospital  by  the  Virginia  troops ;  a  large 
stove,  that  had  served  for  cooking,  was  tumbled  over  in  the  aisle.  The  build- 
ing is  probably  a  century  old ;  and  doubtless  here,  as  well  as  at  the  noted 
Powheek  chiurch,  a  few  miles  off,  Washington  himqelf  had  often  sat  in  those 
square,  high-backed  pews,  and  had  knelt  before  this  little  altar ;  for  Mount 
Yemon  is  not  many  miles  distant  A  supplement  to  the  Creed  and  Com- 
mandments over  the  altar,  in  gUt  letters,  reads  thus :  ^  Prayers  without  atten- 
tion are  like  a  body  without  a  souL*  Behind  the  earth-work  of  the  deserted 
camp,  (the  tents,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  have  been  made  of  bushes,  in  tiie  ab- 
sence of  canvas,)  I  picked  up  some  stray  cards,  letters  and  notes  of  ^little  use 
except  to  the  owner.'  Walking  on,  we  presently  met  three  or  four  Michigan 
Fourths,  tramping  over  from  the  Court-House  battalion  to  that  of  Fairfax  Sta- 
tion. Any  tidings  ?  *No ;  but  Just  there  on  the  hill  you  can  see  the  smoke 
over  the  trees.*  Here,  by  the  way,  the  *  Blue  Ridge  *  mountains  were  plainly 
visible. 

The  country  continued  to  be  gently  undulating,  well  wooded,  and  pictur- 
esque ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  day  was  almost  lost  in 
thoughts  of  the  conflict,  and  in  the  rather  frequent  annoyance  of  cazrion  by 
the  wayside.  About  twelve  we  reached  the  little  village  which  bears  the 
sounding  name  of  Fairfax  Court-House  —  so  recently  noted  for  the  charge  of 
the  eery  *  light  brigade '  of  Tompkins*  Cavalry.  A  small  church  of  wood,  an  or- 
dinary country  tavern,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  and  the  Court-House 
itself^  make  up  the  village.  This  latter  edifice,  very  like  a  New-England  vil- 
lage academy,  built  of  brick,  and  in  fair  preservation,  stands  in  a  green  square 
in  the  centre  of  the  village. 

Our  camp  (Michigan  4th)  was  spread  on  the  green,  ready  to  challenge  all 
comers,  but  the  big  autograph  on  our  pass  seemed  to  be  known.  This  being 
on  the  main  road  from  Washington  to  Centreville,  a  vehicle,  or  a  vacant  place 
in  one,  to  head-quarters  was  among  the  possibilities ;  but  the  road  was  as  quiet 
as  if  armies  and  battles  were  unheard  ot 

A  glance  at  the  peculiar  interior  of  the  Court-House,  and  of  a  lawyer^s  office 
opposite,  where  the  occupant  had  decamped  so  suddenly  that  some  bushels  of 
letters,  deeds,  etc.,  lay  scattered  on  the  floor  in  most  admired  disorder;  a  brief 
discussion  with  a  somewhat  Tankeeish  native,  who  proposed,  for  reasonable 
considerations,  to  drive  us  to  Centreville ;  and  my  fiiend  and*  I  walked  on, 
leaving  our  Philadelphia  companions  to  overtake  us  in  the  proposed  vehicle. 
If  that  vehicle  ever  started,  will  our  good  fiiends  let  us  know  ? 

As  we  walked  on  up  the  street  which  Tompkins  so  foolishly  made  fiunous» 
the  handsome  face  of  one  of  the  captains  seemed  familiar  as  he  passed,  and  I 

turned  to  say  as  much.  *  Oh  I  yes.  I  am  *  one  of  the  trade '  at  A  ,  Michigan. 

You  always  see  me  at  the  Trade  Sale.*  'Thus,*  I  moralized  slightly,  '  thus  are 
we  Americans  always  ready  when  our  country  calls.'   I  hope  to  learn  at  the 

next  T.  S.  how  and  when  Captain  and  his  command  evacuated  Fairfax 

Court-Housc. 
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One  o*clock  and  more — so  we  trudge  on — a  full  hour  lost,  and  the  great 
event  of  the  daj  before  us.  Why  should  we  be  so  slow  in  reaching  it^  was  the 
query  then  as  now  ;  but  these  little  incidents,  separately  of  the  most  trivial 
kind,  together  make  up  a  picture  of  that  day  in  *  Dixie.'  Next  group  on  the 
road :  enter  two  soldiers  and  a  doctorial-looking  companion,  overtaking  us  and 
also  ^  bound  South.*   My  companion  soon  elicits  their  geographical  status. 

'  Second  Rhode  Island.* 

*  Ah !  from  my  State  I  And  do  you  know  ,  and  ^  and  ,  in  the 

Second?' 

'  Oh !  yes ;  that  *s  Greene,*  says  the  surgeon,  nodding  toward  the  gentle- 
manly-looking soldier  ahead  of  us.  ^  He  was  in  the  hospital  at  Washington ; 
positive  orders  not  to  stir  from  it ;  but  heard  there  was  to  be  a  battle,  tumbled 
on  his  uniform,  seized  his  musket,  walked  twenty  miles,  and  here  he  is.* 

It  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  general  of  our  first  revolution,  and  a  couidn 
of  our  friend  the  professor  and  author.  The  old  pluck  has  n*t  died  out  yet. 
So  we  plod  on,  mutually  introduced,  and  with  plenty  of  talk  to  beguile  the 
way.  The  day  still  delightfully  cool,  bright  and  airy,  the  road  somewhat 
dusty,  but  still  deserted  and  quiet :  so  up  to  about  three  o'clock  p.m.  The  low, 
rumbling,  booming  sound  of  the  distant  artillery  was  again  distinct,  and  even 
the  rattling  of  musketry  in  platoons  could  be  faintly  distinguished.  Since  ten 
A.]f.  we  had  been  going  round  the  battle,  now  we  approached  it  direct 

It  was  nearly  half-past  three  when  we  met  the  first  carriage  of  visitors  re- 
taming  to  Washington  in  moderate  pace. 

'  How  goes  the  battle  ?*  (eager  question.) 

*AI1  right  We  are  beating  them  and  driving  them  back.  The  day  is 
ours!* 

Another  and  another  returning  vehicle  —  same  report  The  interest  in- 
creased, but  we  were  only  calmly  excited.  A  doubt  about  the  success  of  our 
army  had  scarcely  occurred  to  either  of  us,  none  at  least  had  been  uttered. 
But  now  we  knew  that  the  most  fearful  struggle  this  nation  had  ever  known 
was  just  being  decided,  and  the  victory — how  eauld  it  be  otherwise  than  on 
our  side — the  side  of  justice  and  freedom  and  good  government  —  nay,  the 
cause  involving  our  national  existence  itself  and  the  institutions  of  our  fathers, 
against  wholesale  treason  and  usurpation  and  groundless  rebellion,  urged  on 
by  unprincipled  and  ambitious  leaders  to  strike  the  very  heart  of  the  republic  ? 
Victory  was  ours,  of  course. 

Another  and  another  party  from  the  field  returning  home ;  reports  all  the 
same :  the  rebels  are  driven  back.  Personal  friends  among  these  visitors,  and 
some  well  known  in  public  life  :  Senator  Wilson,  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon,  etc.  One 

on  horse-back,  Mr.  S  ,  said  to  me  about  four  o'clock :  *  I  am  going  to  send 

a  dispatch  about  the  victory.  If  you  stay  on  the  field,  I  will  meet  you  there 
to-morrow  aiihead-qaarters.' 

'Hftn  proposes^  but  €k>D  disposes.' 

live  minutes  after,  an  army-olBcer  on  horse-back,  apparently  on  special 
business,  and  riding  much  faster  than  those  who  had  passed,  whirled  by  lii 
VOL.  Lvra.  16 
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such  hot  haste  as  would  nH  stay  question.  He  looked  any  thing  but  jubilant, 
and  we  just  managed  to  entice  from  him  four  muttered  words :  *  Bad  as  can 
be  I  *  Away  he  galloped.  This  paper  aims  at  relating  fiu^ ;  the  dramatic 
poetry  and  mental  philosophy  are  waired  in  favor  of  the  reader. 

We  pushed  on  toward  the  field.  Vehicles  still  passed  moderately,  but 
their  occupants  appeared  unconscious  of  disaster  or  of  haste.  The  first  indi- 
cation of  disturbed  nerves  met  us  in  the  shape  of  a  soldier,  musketless  and  coat- 
less,  clinging  to  the  bare  back  of  a  great  bony,  wagon-horse  — Mm  reins,  tans 
every  thing.  Man  and  beast  came  panting  along,  each  looking  exhausted,  and 
just  as  they  pass  us,  the  horse  tumbles  down  helpless  in  the  road,  and  his 
rider  tumbles  off  and  hobbles  away,  leaving  the  horse  to  his  own  care  and  his 
own  reflections.    Still  we  pushed  on. 

About  half-past  four,  possibly  nearer  five,  Centreville  was  still  (as  it 
proved)  a  mile  or  so  ahead  of  us.  We  reached  the  top  of  a  moderate  rise  in  the 
road,  and  as  we  plodded  on  down  its  slope,  I  turned  a  glance  back  along  the 
road  we  had  pamed;  a  thousand  bayonets  were  gleaming  in  the  sun-light,  and 
a  full  fresh  regiment  were  overtaking  us  in  double-quick  step,  having  come  up 
(as  I  soon  after  learned),  from  Vienna.  They  reached  the  tqp  of  the  hill  just  as 
we  began  to  pick  our  way  across  the  brook  which  flooded  the  road  in  the  little 
valley  below.  At  this  moment,  looking  up  the  ascent  ahead  of  us,  toward  the 
battle,  we  saw  army-wagons,  private  vehicles,  and  some  six  or  eight  soldiers 
on  horse-back,  rushing  down  the  hill  in  fit>nt  of  us  in  exciting  confusion,  and  a 
thick  cloud  of  dust  The  equestrian  soldiers,  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
were  only  impromptu  horsemen,  and  their  steeds  were  all  unused  to  this  melt- 
ing mode,  most  of  them  being  bare-backed.  Their  riders  appeared  to  be  in 
haste,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves.  Among  them,  and  rather 
leading  the  van,  was  a  solitary  horseman  of  different  aspect :  figure  somewhat 
stout,  face  round  and  broad,  gentlemanly  in  aspect,  but  somewhat  flushed  and 
impatient,  not  to  say  anxious,  in  expression.  Under  a  broad-brimmed  hat  a 
silk  handkerchief  screened  his  neck  like  a  Havelock.  He  rode  a  fine  horse,  still 
in  good  condition,  and  his  motto  seemed  to  be  *  onward' — whether  in  personal 
alarm  or  not,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  say.  His  identity  was  apparoit  at  a 
glance.  As  his  horse,  reached  the  spot  if  here  *  we  five'  stood  together,  thus 
suddenly  headed  off  by  the  stampede,  the  regiment  behind  us  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  Colonel,  a  large  and  resolute-looking  man,  had  dashed 
his  horse  ahead  of  his  men,  until  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  stampeders. 

*  What  are  you  doing  here?'  shouted  the  Colonel  in  a  tone  that  *  meant  * 
something.'  *  Halt ! '  (to  his  men.)  *  Form  across  the  road.  Stop  every  one 
of  them ! '  Then  turning  to  the  white-faced  soldiers  fit>m  the  field,  and 
brandishing  his  sword,  *  Back  I  back  I  the  whole  of  ye  I  Backl  I  say,'  and 
their  horses  in  an  instant  are  making  a  reverse  movement  up  the  hill,  while  the 
army-wagons  stand  in  statu  quo :  the  thousand  muskets  of  th^  regiment,  in 
obedience  rather  to  the  action  than  to  the  word  of  the  Colonel,  being  all  pointed 
at  the  group  in  front,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand.  All  this  and  much  more 
passed  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 

*But,  Sir,  if  you  will  look  at  this  paper,'  thus  spake  our  distanguiahed 
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yisitor  in  the  advance  to  the  determined  and  now  excited  Colonel,  *  you  will  see 
that  I  am  a  ciyilian,  a  spectator  merely,  and  that  this  is  a  special  pass/  (here  I 
half-imagined  a  doubt  of  the  character  of  the  regiment  flashed  in  for  a  second,) 
*a  pass  from  General  Scott' 

The  manner  and  the  tone  indicated  that  the  speaker  and  his  errand  were 
entitled  to  attention. 

*"  Pass  this  man  up/  shouted  the  Colonel  somewhat  bluntly  and  impatient 
of  delay ;  and  on  galloped  the  representative  of  the  2%iinderer  toward  Wash- 
ington. 

[Query :  Will  he  write  us  down  so  many  run-away s,  or  has  he  seen  the 
true  spirit  on  our  side  t] 

Now,  the  art  of  bragging  and  the  habit  of  exaggeration  are  vices  to  which 
all  we  Americans  are  but  too  much  addicted.    But  if  I  say  Uiat  my  friend 

T  and  myself  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  meUe  much  more  impressed  with 

its  ludicrous  picturesqueness  than  with  any  idea  of  personal  danger,  my  friend 
at  least  would  agree  that  this  was  the  simple  truth.  The  brief  parley  of  '  Our 
Own  Correspondent '  suggested  merely  the  thought  that  it  was  a  pity  such  a 
stranger  should  be  annoyed  by  such  a  crowd ;  1  ^d  better  say :  *  Colonel,  this  is 

Mr.   of  the  London  ;  pray  do  n't  detain  him.'   However,  this  all 

passed  in  a  twinkling.  Our  two  soldier-friends  and  the  surgeon  had  pushed  on 
between  the  wagons  toward  the  field ;  the  distant  firing  had  ceased ;  the  wagons 

quietly  stood  still ;  so  T  and  I  passed  up  through  the  regiment,  which 

they  told  us  was  the  First  or  Second  New- Jersey,  CoL  Montgomery,  from  the 
camp  at  Vienna ;  and  we  sat  down  comfortably  near  a  house  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  waited  to  see  *  what  next  ? '  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  road 
was  cleared  and  regulated ;  the  army-wagons  halted,  still  in  line,  on  one  side 
of  the  road ;  the  civilians  were  permitted  to  drive  on  as  fast  as  they  pleased 
toward  Washington ;  the  regiment  deployed  into  a  field  on  the  opposite  hill 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle  commanding  the  road ;  a  detachment  was  sent  on 
to  '  clear  the  track '  toward  Centreville  ;  and  presently  the  r^ment  itself 
marched  up  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  conflict  It  was  now  about 
half-past  five. 

If  we  two  were  not  *  cowards  on  instinct,'  we  might  still  be  indifferent  to 
danger  through  mere  ignorance.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  truthful 
narrative  only  of  what  toe  saw  and  did,  not  a  philosophical  analysis  or  an 
imaginative  dissertation.  The  character,  cause,  extent  and  duration  of  that 
strange  panic  have  already  become  an  historical  problem.  Therefore,  I  specially 
aim  to  avoid  all  inferences,  guesses  and  generalities,  and  to  state  with  entire 
simplicity  just  what  was  done  and  said  where  we  were.  Of  what  passed  on 
the  baftle-field,  or  any  where  else,  this  witness  cannot  testify :  he  can  only  tell, 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  what  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  repeat  what  he  heard 
directly  from  those  who  had  just  come  singly  from  the  fight  or  the  panic ;  so 
much  will  go  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more.  The  separate  sketches  from  all  * 
the  different  points  of  view  aje  needed  for  a  complete  picture,  or  for  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  question :  *  Did  all  our  army  run  away  ? ' 

For  us,  two  Individuate  who  had  not  seen  the  battle  or  the  first  of  the  panic, 
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but  only  this  tftil-end  of  it,  no  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the  moment  was 
thought  of  We  did  n't  ask  each  other,  or  any  body  else,  whether  it  was  safe 
to  stay  there,  or  to  go  near  the  main  army.  But  if  the  question  had  been 
asked,  our  reply,  merely  echoing  our  thoughts  at  the  moment,  would  h»Te  been 
thus: 

*  We  have  lost  the  day  ;  our  army,  or  a  part  of  it,  after  »  sturdy  fight  of 
nine  hours  against  the  great  odds  of  a  superior  force,  strongly  intrenched  be- 
hind masked  batteries,  and  after  an  actual  Tictory,  haye  fallen  back  at  the  last 
moment,  and  a  part  of  one  wing,  with  the  wagons  and  outsiders,  have  started 
from  the  field  in  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  panic.  But  so  long  as  we  still 
have  forty  thousand  men  between  us  and  the  enemy,  more  than  half  of  them 
fresh,  in  reserve,  at  Centreyille ;  so  long  as  this,  the  orAj  main  road  Potomac- 
wise  from  the  field,  is  now  quiet  and  clear,  and  ^  order  reigns '  at  Centreyille, 
where  our  main  body  will  rest ;  what  is  the  use  of  being  in  a  hurry  f  Let  us 
rest  awhile  here,  and  then  take  our  time  and  go  on  either  South  or  North,  as 
the  appearance  of  things  may  warrant*  Briefly  and  distinctly,  no  worse  yiew 
of  the  matter  was  indicated  by  any  thing  we  saw  or  heard  while  waiting  two 
hours  in  that  yery  spot  in  the  road  where  the  panic  was  first  stopped. 

This  yiew  of  *  the  situation'  was  scarcely  thought  out  and  not  uttered,  and 
we  were  just  comforting  ourselves  with  *an  old  oaken  bucket  which  hung  by  a 
well '  near  the  fence  :  the  rather  cross-looking  Virginian  occupant  of  the  house 
eyeing  us  not  quite  amiably  from  his  passive  position  on  the  door-step,  when 
some  of  the  straggling  soldiers,  who  had  eluded  the  Jerseymen  probably  by 
leaping  the  fences,  began  to  show  themselves.  Many  of  them  were  sound  in 
body,  but  apparently  fagged  out  Most  of  them  were  wholly  unarmed ;  some  in 
shirt-sleeves,  and  without  coats  or  hats.  Many  were  more  or  less  wounded :  one 
hit  on  the  forehead,  another  in  the  neck,  another  in  the  leg,  (none  badly  wounded 
could  have  limped  so  far  on  foot,)  and  a  few  were  from  the  hospital,  sick  and 
hardly  able  to  stand  up.  The  first  word  of  all  of  them  was :  *•  Water  I  Is  there  any 
water  here  ? '  They  all  said  they  had  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday,  nor  tasted  a 
drop  of  liquid,  save  only  the  muddy  water  of  puddles  by  the  road-side ;  yet 
they  had  been  all  day  long  in  the  hardest  of  the  fight  Doubtful  this,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  but  probably  true  of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves,  of  whom  about  a 
dozen  were  visible,  all  apparently  worn  out  with  work  of  the  hardest  kind. 
(No  other  New- York  men  were  seen  by  us  during  the  night)  Their  stories  of 
charges  in  the  *  imminent  deadly  breach '  of  masked  batteries,  would  have  been 
less  credible  if  they  had  not  been  individual^  just  from  the  field,  and  with  no 
chance  for  mutual  buncombe.  *  We  Ve  lost  half  our  men,'  more  than  one  of 
them  said,  perhaps  honestly  ;  but  the  sequel  was  *  not  so : '  peiliaps  one 
hundred  were  left  behind.  *  We 've  been  badly  cut  up,'  sud  one  from  another 
quarter ;  *  the  New-York  71st  are  half  cut  to  pieces ; '  and  so  they  talked,  one 
after  the  other.  Revived  with  a  long  tug  at  our  nectar  and  ambrosia  in  the  old 
.  bucket,  which  was  vigorously  rolled  up  and  down  on  its  iron  chain,  they  rested, 
washed,  breathed  long  and  weU,  and  trudged 'on  toward  Fairfax.  One  poor 
fellow,  a  slender  youth  of  eighteen,  too  tender  altogether  for  a  working  army, 
panted  up  to  the  well  and  seemed  too  weak  to  hold  hunself  up.    ^  I  was  sick 
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in  the  hospital,'  said  he  ;  *  they  fired  into  it  and  killed  several  there,  and  I  had 
to  run  as  well  as  I  could.*  I  omitted  to  take  his  name,  poor  fellow  ;  it  would 
be  comfortable  to  know  he  reached  home.  So  we  pulled  the  bucket  up  ancl 
down,  thknkful  that  in  this  easy  way  we  could  give  aid  and  comfort  to  these 
panting,  thirsty,  &gged  defenders  of  their  country's  flag,  and  never  doubting 
they  had  honestly  done  their  best. 

Meanwhile,  an  army-wagon  had  been  standing  since  we  first  met  the  panic 
in  the  same  spot  before  this  house.  I  note  this  particular  wagon,  lettered 
'  Cok  H.  8d  Reg.,  Me.,'  because  it  is  noteworthy  th&t  it  stood  in  line,  in  one  place 
all  these  two  hours  ;  and  the  driver  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  he 
*  should  move  on  as  soon  as  he  had  orders.'  As  this  is  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Howard  of  West-Point,  whom  I  (as  one  of  those  *  reception  committees')  had 
learned  to  respect  and  admire  in  New-York,  I  talked  with  the  teamster  about  the 
doings  of  the  day  luid  of  the  Colonel,  who  was  reported  killed.  During  the 
brief  panic,  he  had,  like  his  neighbors,  thrown  overboard  all  his  cargo,  except 
five  bags  of  oats.  So,  on  these  bags  we  persuaded  him  to  spread  six  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  to  be  jolted  over  the  road,  in  the  absence  of  ambulances, 
which  at  this  place  at  least  were  invisible.  When  he  finally  started  home- 
ward, with  the  rest  of  the  teams,  about  seven,  or  near  sunset,  the  line  having 
been  ordered  to  *  move  on,'  there  was  still  room  for  us  in  a  comer ;  but  soon 
other  wounded  soldiers  were  overtaken,  and  we  boosted  them  into  our  places 
and  took  to  our  feet.  During  the  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  wagon  a  new  panic 
was  raised.  The  stragglers  in  the  road  suddenly  scampered  over  the  fences  to 
the  woods,  and  the  teamsters  whipped  their  horses  into  a  furious  run  for  some 
five  minutes,  the  dust  flying  so  thickly  that  we  could  scarcely  see  each  other. 
The  first  idea  naturally  pointed  to  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  who  must  be  cut- 
ting us  off!  It  was  now  nearly  dark.  The  two  muskets  still  left  among  our 
six  wounded  companions  were  quickly  in  rest  for  a  shot  at  the  enemy  ;  but  a 
moment  more  disclosed  a  couple  of  platoons  ahead,  stopping  every  thing  on  the 
road.  These  quickly  proved  to  be  a  detachment  of  our  Michigan  4th  from 
Fairfiuc  Court-House,  sent  forward  to  head  off  all  sound-bodied  fugitives  and 
send  them  back  to  their  regiments :  hence  the  scamper  over  the  fences.  Only 
by  this  manoeuvre  could  any  soldiers  pass  the  two  reserves  and  reach  the  Potomac. 
On  the  road  every  man  was  stopped  and  turned  back,  excepting  the  wounded 
and  the  teamsters  with  their  wagons.  As  to  the  civilians,  they  had  long  ago 
disappeared  on  the  safe  side ;  we  saw  but  one  beside  ourselves  after  sun-set, 
until  we  reached  the  pickets  near  the  Court-House,  about  nine  o'clock  p.h. 
Here  again,  returning  soldiers  were  still  stopped  and  turned  back  at  this  time, 
and  as  late,  certainly,  as  ten  o'clock,  or  six  hours  after  the  retreat  began.  Could 
a  couple  of  platoons  turn  back  a  whole  army  ?  The  wagons  rolled  slowly  into 
the  village,  and  for  an  hour,  or  more,  I  noticed  the  team  of  our  firiend  of  *  Co. 
H.  8d  Regt,  Me.,'  being  in  its  place  in  the  line,  still  standing  quietly  opposite 
the  Court-House. 

The  contents  of  my  friend's  haversack  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  in  bits 
l^ven  to  the  hungry  men  firom  the  battle ;  so  we  thought  a  little  supper  would 
not  be  amiss.   The  tavern,  an  average  specimen  of  a  fifth-rate  village-inn,  yet 
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claiming  .a  higher  grade  probably,  as  the  hostelry  of  the  County  Court,  stands 
right  opposite  the  Court-House,  on  the  main  road  to  Washington.  The  tea- 
table  was  still  uncleared,  and  cold  meat  yet  remained  for  the  way&rer ;  so  we 
took  seats  without  question,  and  a  couple  of  colored  servants  ^^resently 
brought  us  some  fresh  tea  and  coffee — Euch  as  they  were — and  even  took 
pains  to  bake  us  a  warm  blackberry-cake.  (These  trivialities  are  only  recorded 
as  obvious  indications  of  a  deliberate  state  of  things  rather  than  of  a  race  from 
an  enemy.)  While  we  sipped  our  tea,  a  stranger  joined  us,  saying  calmly,  by 
way  of  introduction :  *  My  wn  has  been  wounded  in  the  battle ;  I  Ve  just 
brought  him  here  —  wish  I  could  get  him  something  that  would  taste  like  tea.* 
We  left  him,  sending  an  earnest  message  to  the  landlady :  *•  Would  pay  any 
thing  she  pleased.'  A  youth  of  twenty,  civil  and  gentlemanly  in  manner, 
here  appeared  to  represent  the  house. 

*  How  much  is  our  supper,  Sir  T 

*  Twenty-five  cents  each.* 

This  moderate  demand  thankfully  paid,  I  remarked :  *  Probably  you  have 
no  beds  to  give  us  ?  * 

*Yes,  Sir,  I  think  I  have.' 

We  could  scarcely  expect  thie  comfort,  for  the  house  is  small,  and  stran  erg 
rather  abounded  just  now. 

*  Thank  you ;  we  *11  look  about  a  little.    Pray  keep  the  room  for  us.' 
Among  the  groups  of  talkers  about  the  door,  we  noticed  a  decisive  and  on- 

phatic-looking  gentleman  who  was  addressed  by  another  as  Senator  Wade. 
He  was  reviewing  some  of  the  day's  incidents,  and  I  afterward  learned  he  had, 
with  his  friends,  done  excellent  service  in  stopping  part  of  the  panic  and 
stampede.  Civilians  were  not  all  useless.  The  Senator  seemed  to  be  intend- 
ing a  return  to  Centreville  next  morning ;  and  meanwhile  proposed  to  his 
friends  to  rest  comfortably  in  their  carriage.  This  was  about  eleven  o'clock ; 
wagons  still  at  rest ;  as  many  soldiers  about  the  place  as  I  had  seen  at  noon, 
but  here  and  there  a  poor  fellow  would  come  in  from  battle-ward  inquiring  for 
the  hospital.  Every  thing  warranted  an  off-hand  verification  of  my  first  im- 
pression—  that  is,  that  the  army  had  rested  and  would  stay  at  Centreville,  and 
the  wagons  and  stragglers  would  stay  here.  Even  this  scarcely  seemed  worth 
asking :  we  did  n't  imagine  any  thing  else. 

About  eleven  o'clock  our  civil  young  host  politely  lighted  us  to  a  very  good 
room,  in  which  was  a  nice  double-bed  and  a  single  cot 

*  We  shall  leave  early  ;  we  '11  pay  for  the  room  now,  if  you  please.  How 
much?' 

*  Twenty-five  cents  each.  But  I  may  have  to  disturb  you,  gentlemen,  to 
put  some  one  in  that  other  bed,  for  you  see  we  are  cramped  for  room.' 

*  Certainly ;  we  hardly  expected  a  bed  ourselves.  We  '11  lock  the  door,  but 
any  one  you  send  shall  be  admitted.' 

*  Good-night,  gentlemen.' 
'  Good-night^  Sir.' 

Much  less  courteous  hosti  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  Yankee  land.  By 
the  way,  the  urgent  message  of  the  father  of  the  wounded  soldier  had  finaUy 
produced  the  landlady,  a  taU,  straight  specimen  of  a  Virginia  dame,  lofty-capped. 
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sUtelj,  and  somewhat  cross ;  and  I  could  n't  blame  her,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  hope  she  produced  her  best  Oolong,  if  not  her  Gun-powder. 

We  undressed,  and  were  soon  comfortably  stowed  in  the  amply  large  bed, 
not  omitting  our  thanks  to  God  for  our  preservation,  jet  not  very  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  escaping  any  peculiar  danger.  As  we  lay  talking  of 
the  day's  events,  the  expected  knock  came,  and  our  young  host  introduced  an 
officer  in  uniform  to  occupy  the  other  bed.  He  proved  to  be  a  Pennsylvanian, 
who  had  been  only  a  spectator  of  the  conflict  He  told  us  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Cameron  and  of  several  incidents  of  the  day.  We  talked  to  each  other  across 
the  room  for  some  twenty  minutes,  and  then  *  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep '  overtook  us  alL  At  any  rate,  when  I  rose  at  half-past  one,  both 
my  companion  and  the  officer  were  *  as  sound  as  a  top.'  I  had  for  an  hour 
noticed  confused  talking  of  soldiers  \mdef  our  open  window,  and  more  arrivals 
seemed  apparent ;  but  the  only  order  I  heard  was :  *  Second  Wisconsin,  fall  in ! ' 

*  T  y  said  I,  *  I  think  you 'd  better  wake  up.   It 's  a  moon-light  night, 

tnd  walking  will  be  more  comfortable  than  in  the  day-time ;  beside,  I  want  to 
reach  Washington  early,  and  we  can  catch  the  seven  o'clock  boat  from 
Alexandria.' 

Rather  reluctantly  (for  he  was  very  tired)  my  friend  got  up :  and  we  were 
comfortably  dressed  and  in  the  road  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  Our  room- 
ij^te  from  the  Keystone  State  we  left  sound  asleep,  for  we  had  no  authority  to 
disturb  him.  If  *  this  meets  his  eye,'  will  he  send  a  word  to  say  whether  he 
woke  up  in  Richmond? 

The  night  was  pleasantly  cool ;  and  clouds  and  road  lighted  up  by  a  full 
moon.  Road  fiur  but  sandy.  ,  The  wagons  were  plodding  on  in  continuous 
line ;  but  that  they  were  not  much  hurried  or  disordered,  is  evident  from  our 
soon  overtaking  our  old  friend  of  ^  Co.  H.  8d  Reg.,  Me.'  The  road  was  about 
as  sparingly  sprinkled  with  stray  soldiers  as  it  was  the  other  side  of  Fairfax, 
and  in  all  we  probably  saw  five  hundred,  not  more,  between  the  first  panic  in 
the  road,  and  Alexandria.  Many  of  these  were  lying  in  groups,  asleep,  by  the 
roadside.  Frequently,  two  would  be  together  on  a  heavy  wagon-horse  without 
saddle ;  several,  slightly  disabled,  had  climbed  into  the  wagons.  Two  poor 
fellows  I  noticed  together  on  a  tired  horse,  looking  the  very  picture  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  expression  on  the  &ce  of  one  of  them  I  cannot  forget:  he  looked 
sick,  and  his  eyes  rolled  in  a  despairing  manner.  I  tried  to  cheer  him,  saying 
he  would  soon  be  in  Alexandria,  well  oared  for.    He  could  only  answer  by 

what  seemed  a  thankful  smile.    T  and  I  tried  to  talk  to  as  many  different 

soldiers  as  we  could  reach,  and  to  leam  all  they  had  to  say.  Their  stories  of 
the  barbarities  of  the  rebels  to  the  wounded  were  too  many  and  too  varied  to 
leave  any  doubt  that  ^ No  quarter'  was  the  watchword  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  rebel  army.  I  might  repeat  a  dozen  of  these  sad  incidents,  showing  how 
disabled  and  wounded  men  were  butchered ;  but  the  theme  is  sickening.  For 
the  sake  of  humanity,  of  common  decency,  let  us  hope  that  this  barbarity  was 
limited  and  local,  and  was  condemned  by  the  commanders.  We  since  know 
that  a/ter  the  battle  they  did  take  care  of  our  wounded  and  treat  them  well : 
let  all  juftice  be  done. 
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Almogt  eyerj  man  we  talked  with  belonged  to.  a  different  regiment  from 
the  last    They  were  chiefly  from  Rhode-Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  —  I  did  not  see  any  soldiers  from  Maine  —  New-Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, New- York,  or  Pennsylrania ;  but  of  course  I  speak  only  of  our  part  of 
the  road.    Their  accounts  seemed  to  harmonize^  especially  in  two  points; 
namely,  that  our  men  held  their  ground  sturdily  until  three  o^ clock ;  and  when- 
ever they  came  in  actual  contact  with  the  rebels  they  drove  them  back ;  and 
secondly,  that  many  of  our  officers  were  grossly  inefficient,  and  some  evidently 
showed  the  white  feather.   Orders  seemed  to  be  scarce ;  *  the  men  fought  on 
their  own  hook.*    Several,  however,  spoke  of  the  gallant  young  Governor 
Sprague,  of  Rhode-Island,  and  said  he  behaved  heroically.    *  It  was  the  move- 
ment of  a  Rhode-Island  battery  from  the  range  of  shells,  to  a  new  position, 
yet  in  perfect  order,  which  started  at  least  a  part  of  the  false  panic  and  cry  of 
'retreat'   The  Fire  Zouaves  had  made  some  terrific  charges;  but  as  they 
would  rush  headlong  on  one  masked  battery,  and  capture  it,  they  were  deci- 
mated by  another  battery  concealed  in  the  rear.   Late  in  the  day,  these  sturdy 
fellows  received  a  charge  of  the  fapious  Black  Horse  Cavalry  of  Virginia,  who 
were  sent  reeling  back  with  half  their  saddles  vacant.   The  greatest  mistake 
on  our  side  was  want  of  cavalry ;  the  next  was,  making  us  fight  on  empty 
stomachs,  tired  out,  and  without  any  water  to  taste  except  mud-puddles.  As 
it  was,  the  rebels  were  beaten  and  were  falling  back,  when  that  panic  w^ 
started  at  the  last  moment*   Such,  almost  literally,  were  the  words  of  these 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  before  they  could  have  compared 
notes  among  themselves.    Toward  day-break,  we  came  up  with  a  drove  of 
forty  cattle,  belonging  to  the  army,  which  had  been  driven  back  with  the  re- 
turning wagons  all  the  way ;  and  we  took  some  extra  exerdse  chasing  a  bul- 
lock or  two,  straying  off  into  the  woods.   I  think  we  saved  our  Uncle  Samuel 
one  stout  animal,  and  fiurly  earned  a  beef-steak,  whidi  is  hereby  fi^ly  waived 
in  behalf  of  privates  A  and  B,  who  are  probably  as  hungry  as  we.   As  day 
dawned,  we  came  up  with  a  female  equestrian,  probably  a  nurse,  who  walked 
her  horse  leisurely  by  the  wagons.   Soon  we  observed  camps  near  the  road, 
over  which  waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Ellsworth  on 
a  hill  commanding  the  road  into  Alexandria,  were  occupied  by  men,  busy  ap- 
parently in  placing  their  guns  in  range ;  and  at  the  outer  picket  near  the  town, 
another  platoon  from  the  garrison  were  '  arguing  the  point '  witli  fugitive  sol- 
diers who  were  asking  admittance.    Even  at  this  time  only  the  wagons  and  the 
disabled  men  seemed  to  be  allowed  to  pass :  able-bodied  soldiers  were  very 
properly  stopped  outside.    Our  pass  was  promptly  honored  as  usual.   At  the 
first  chance  for  a  cup  of  coffee  —  a  decent  negro  family  in  a  ftarnMA-looking 
house,  where  cakes  were  spread  to  tempt  stray  pennies  from  soldier-boys,  and 
others  —  we  had  a  nice  hot  breakfiut,  without  a  single  allusion  to  the  event  of 
the  day.   As  we  walked  down  the  long  dull  streets  of  Alexandria,  still  almost 
vacant  and  cheerless,  we  began  to  see  the  people,  male  and  female,  looking  out 
with  expressions,  as  I  imagined,  of  no  very  great  grief  at  the  news  of  the 
morning.    Probably  they  had  heard  the  worst  story  of  the  loyal  side ;  and 
not  a  few  appeared  to  be  actually  rejoicing.   As  we  passed  a  group  of  fouTi 
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a  man,  of  some  position  apparently,  was  saying :  '  Has  the  world  ever  seen  a 
worse  whipping  I  *  Pleasant,  this.  Their  preferences,  at  least,  were  not  very 
doubtful.  Strangely  deluded  people!  how  long  can  they  live  under  such  an 
insane  rebellion  against  a  government  whose  worst  fault  has  been  a  weak 
leniency  and  forbearance  to  its  Southern  children  who  were  conspiring  against 
its  Tery  existence  ? 


The  aboTe  roagh  diagram  shows  the  general  bearings  and  distances. 


We  stopped  at  that  now  famous  scene  of  their  folly  and  crime,  the  Marshall 
House,  now  in  full  occupation  by  our  soldiery.  The  sentry  forbade  our  en- 
trance '  before  nine.'  Rain  commenced  Just  as  we  reached  the  seven-o^clock 
(the  first)  boat  for  Washington.  So  we  were  not  only  among  the  last  from  the 
regulated  panic,  but  were  with  the  first  soldiers  who  reached  Washington  by 
this  route.  (The  Arlington  and  Long-bridge  road  diverges  some  miles  from 
Alexandria.  Of  the  current  that  way  —  this  side  of  Fairfax  —  we  could  not 
ies^fy ;  but  this  is  the  nearest  way.) 

We  had  thus  walked  between  thirty-five  and  forty  miles  in  the  course  of 
twentj-one  hours ;  and  Mr.  T  seemed  to  feel  so.  In  the  boat  I  conversed  with 
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a  New-Toik  gentleman  anS  hit  wi/e  who  had  been  on  the  field  near  the  battle, 
all  daj.  His  later  expectations  were  connected  with  an  inyoluntary  trip  to 
Richmond ;  but  Jlladame  did  nH  feel  the  least  apprehension.  Is  female  courage 
founded  most  on  calm  wisdom  and  steady  nerve,  or  on  a  more  limited  appreci- 
ation of  all  the  points  of  '  the  situation  ? '  Shall  we  say,  '  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise '  ? 

Two  omnibuses  at  the  Washington  dock  were  quickly  filled  with  fiigitiye 
soldiers  from  the  boat,  some  of  them  slightly  disabled.  On  the  top  of  one  of 
them  we  rumbled  up  the  avenue,  and  were  soon  enveloped  in  the  eager  circles 
at  Willard^s  on  that  dismal  morning ;  for  a  steady  rain,  as  well  as  the  news, 
was  dampening  the  ardor  of  the  excited  people.  The  early  stampeders  had 
made  the  most  of  their  sudden  flight,  and  exaggerating  tale-bearers  and  worse 
rumor-mongers  had  done  their  utmost  Here  an  idea  that  had  more  than  once 
been  suggested  by  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  was  greatly  strengthened; 
namely,  that  the  panic  had  been  deliberately  started,  or  at  least  accelerated 
by  secessionists  on  the  ground,  among  the  Washington  visitors.  This  may  be 
wholly  absurd  and  untrue ;  but  how  easily  such  a  thing  could  have  been  done  I 

My  loyal  Washington  friend's  suggestion  of  the  good  moral  effect  which 
our  Seventh  Regiment  would  produce  by  their  return  to  the  capital  while  peo- 
ple's minds  were  thus  disturbed,  was  duly  noted.  As  the  cars  were  to  leave  at 
two,  and  our  flags  now  waved  over  both  wings  of  the  noble  Capitol,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  *  take  a  turn '  in  the  Senate,  where  gallant  Andy  Johnson  had  pro- 
mised to  speak  on  the  bill  approving  the  doings  of  the  President  About  thirty 
Senators  were  present,  looking  as  calm  as  if  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  had 
been  the  last  on  the  continent  The  scene  here  was  a  notable  after-piece  to 
the  drama  of  yesterday. 

Breckinridge  sat  at  his  desk,  reading  in  a  morning  paper  the  news  of  our 
disaster.  Could  one  mistake  which  was  he  ?  or  misinterpret  his  expression  of 
entire  satisfaction  with  what  he  is  reading  ?  Is  he  naturally  so  cool  and  so 
dignified,  and  self-complacent,  or  does  he  affect  a  calmness  and  assume  a  virtue, 
though  he  has  it  not  ?   Is  he  disloyal  or  really  patriotic  under  difficulties  ? 

YHiat,  of  all  things  on  this  day,  is  under  discussion  ?  The  Bill  forbidding 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  by  our  troo^  to  disloyal  owners. 

*  What  I'  said  Senator  Wilson,  'shall  we  take  these  men  who  have  been 
used  to  dig  entrenchments  for  masked  batteries,  behind  which  their  tnutorous 
masters  are  posted  to  murder  our  true  loyal  defenders  —  shall  we  force  these 
poor  men  back  to  those  traitorous  masters  to  be  used  behind  other  batteries  for 
mowing  down  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  ? ' 

The  tone  of  the  question  was  slightly  warmed,  I  imagine,  by  what  the  Sen- 
ator had  seen  at  Bull  Run.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  '  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky,' who  had  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  a  small  shot  was  fired 
toward  him.  * 

*  Mr.  President,'  said  the  ex-leader  and  candidate,  rising  with  great  assump- 
tion of  calm  dignity,  'the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  of  course  do  his 
duty  as  he  understands  it  I,  Sir,  as  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  shall  endea- 
vor to  do  mine.'   [Resumes  his  seat  and  the  newspaper,  which  he  turns  over 
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somewhat  conspicuously  toward  *the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.']  Pcarce  speaks,  half-way^  for  Maryland.  Mr.  Clerk  Forney  presently 
calls  the  Tote ;  Trumbull,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  others,  responding  an  emphatic 
^Ay  ; '  and  the  chairman  remarks  that  *  the  bill  is  passed'  —  six  Senators  vot- 
ing. 

Mr.  Tennessee  Johnson  then  postponing  his  speech,  we  looked  into  the 
House,  found  the  seats  as  full  as  usual,  and  business  proceeding ;  and  so  we 
adjourned  to  the  cars,  and  soon  whirled  by  our  pickets^  and  passed  the  famous 

*  Junction,'  and  the  Relay  House,  and  Federal  Hill,  and  noted  Pratt-street ; 
had  a  glimpse  of  Fort  McHenry,  (we  had  been  told  that  the  retreat  would  make 
a  rise  of  a  troublous  tide  in  this  region,  but  did  n't  see  it,)  and  at  half-past 
ten  were  tth\j  pressed  into  the  densest  of  excited  crowds  at  the  Philadelphia 

*  Continental.'  *  Is  it  true  that  we  have  twelve  thousand  killed,  and  our  army 
all  gone  ? '  etc  etc 

Next  morning  I  was  rather  hoarse — but  I  felt  the  pulse  of  a  splendid 
regiment  in  Chestnut-street,  bound  for  the  cars  as  early  ais  five  a.m.,  and  found 
that  they  were  n't  frightened,  but  rather  the  reverse. 


Coolly  recalling  all  that  I  had  witnessed,  and  much  that  I  learned  firom  ori- 
ginal witnesses  on  the  spot,  just  from  the  field,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude 
thus  much,  namely : 

1.  That  we  had  been  beaten. 

2.  That  the  battle  should  not  have  been  fought  on  that  day ;  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  Sabbath,  but  because,  after  a  day's  rest,  with  reconnoitring,  and 
good  meals,  the  enemy  might  have  been  scorched  out  of  his  den  of  batteries, 
and  then  whipped  easily. 

8.  That  our  men  showed  pluck  and  fortitude,  and  stood  their  ground  at 
great  disadvantage. 

4.  That  many  of  our  officers  were  only  so-so,  and  some  were  among  the 
missing. 

6.  That  the  rebel  force  on  the  field  was  much  the  largest,  and  was  repeat- 
edly relieved  by  fresh  regiments  from  their  reserves. 

6.  That  in  the  open  field  they  were  invariably  driven  back ;  their  concealed 
batteries  and  their  cavalry  were  their  chief  reliance,  and  chief  success. 

7.  That  their  troops,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  butchered  our  wounded 
men,  and  gave  no  quarter ;  but  that  after  the  battle  our  wounded  were  well 
treated. 

8.  That  the  panic  was  a  groundless  one,  caused  by  misapprehension,  or 
possibly  by  design  of  traitors  among  the  spectators  ;  that  it  was  soon  stopped, 
although  too  late  to  save  the  day ;  that  our  main  army  remained  together,  and 
in  comparative  good  order 

9.  That  part  of  the  rebels  were  themselves  retreating,  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  that  the  rest  did  not  leave  their  intrenchments  toward  our  forces,  during 
that  night 

10.  That  panics  and  fidse  reports  are  '  as  easy  as  lying.' 
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P.  S. —  Several  incidents  in  this  simple  narrative  were  too  trivial  to  be 
worth  mention,  except  as  they  had  reference  to  what  has  since  become  a  topic 
of  considerable  public  discussion  —  namely,  the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of 
that  panic.  The  following  note  from  mj  companion  is  here  added,  because  it 
was  written  before  he  had  seen  a  word  from  me ;  while  the  circumstance  that 
our  companions  on  the  track  actually  slept  at  CentrevilU  until  twelve  p.m.  is  a 
curious  confirmation  of  our  theory,  that  deliberate  movements  that  night  were 
proved  by  the  sequel  to  be  quite  safe.  If  our  story  appears  like  a  tedious, 
much-ado  about  nothing,  it  is  at  least  carefully  pruned  of  all  exaggeration. 

'Wathington,  D.C.,  July  240,  1861. 

*Mr.  : 

*Deab  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  sit  down  to  apprise 
you  of  the  &te  of  our  quondam  companions  in  our  adventures  and  event- 
ful foray  into  '  Dixie.'  I  intended  to  call  on  you  at  Willard's,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, but  after  going  to  the  Department,  and  reporting  for  duty,  I  found,  after 
working  two  or  three  hours,  that  I  became  so  sleepy  that  I  was  forced  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence,  and  going  home,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  and  enjoyed  a 
happy  unconsciousness  of  all  sublunary  affairs  from  that  time  till  ten  p.m.  ; 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exceptidh  of  a  short  interval  of  waking,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. On  presenting  myself  at  my  boarding-house,  at  breakfast,  I  found  I  had 
about  been  given  over,  as  at  least  among  the  *  missing.'  It  seems  that  our 
two  companions,  Bumham  and  Toung,  after  pushing  ahead  a  little  way  on  the 
track,  repented  of  their  temerity,  and  retraced  their  steps,  as  we  did,  to  the 
station,  and  then  took  the  road,  also,  to  Fairfax  Court-House ;  but  on  reaching 
the  road  leading  to  Centreville,  they  turned  into  that,  and  by  thus  cutting  off 
the  angle  that  we  made,  they  were  enabled  to  pass  through  that  place,  and 
even  get  quite  near  to  the  battle-field  —  full  as  near,  in  fact,  as  I  think  we 
should  have  cared  to,  for  Bumham  says  that  after  they  attacked  the  hospital, 
and  the  retreat  commenced,  they  heard  a  cannon-ball  whistle  over  their  heads, 
which,  I  infer,  contributed  in  a  slight  degree  to  an  acceleration  of  their  move- 
ments. They  say  they  were  at  the  place  in  the  road  when  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery (as  I  see  it  was  by  the  papers)  made  that  &mous  '  halt  I '  of  the  light  bri- 
gade, (Russell  and  Company,)  soon  after  it  occurred,  and  they  stopped  there, 
procuring  tea  and  a  lodging  at  the  house  near  by.  They  started  on  their  re- 
turn tramp  at  about  twelve,  and  must  have  been  only  a  little  way  behind  us, 
all  the  way  — reaching  here  in  less  than  an  hour  after  we  did.  I  called  at  Wil- 
lard's  the  next  morning,  to  report  their  safe  arrival,  but  found  you  had  left  on 
Monday.  Yesterday  afternoon,  I  walked  out  to  Camp  Sprague,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  fate  of  my  uncle,  of  whom  I  had  heard  such  bad  news  on  the 
road,  and  from  what  I  could  gather,  my  worst  fears  were  confirmed.  A  ser- 
geant of  his  company,  who,  by  the  way,  had  himself  received  a  slight  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  back  of  the  head,  told  me  that  he  stood  close  beside  him 
when  he  fell,  and  helped  to  bear  him  to  the  hospital,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  him  outside,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  They  considered  his  wound 
of  itself  mortal,  and  as  the  hospital  was  afterward  shelled  and  taken,  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  his  &te,  especially  in  view  of  the  accounts  of 
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the  enemy's  barbarity  to  the  wounded.  A  chaplain  of  one  of  the  Connecticut 
regiments  told  me  that  he  himself  saw  one  of  <hem  go  up  to  one  of  our 
wounded  and  bayonet  him,  though  he  pleaded  to  be  spared ;  and  that  another 
gentleman,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  saw  a  similar  instance  of  '  Southern  chi- 
▼alry.'  Poor  C  1  .  .  .  The  only  other  persons  missing  from  that  com- 
pany, half  of  whom  were  my  school-mates,  are,  a  young  man  who  was  placed 

to  guard  C  ,  and  who,  on  being  warned  to  flee,  nobly  declared  he  would 

not  abandon  a  wounded  comrade,  and  thus  probably  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  and  a  young  man  named  Lake,  a  brother-in-law  of  my  wife's.  The  lieu- 
tenant, whom  the  young  soldier  we  overtook  reported  as  missing,  had  come  in 
yesterday  afternoon  much  exhausted,  haying  been  left  behind,  and  obliged  to 
crawl  under  some  blackberry-bushes,  and  heard  the  Black- Horse  Cavalry  ride 

by,  swearing,  after  the  *  Rhode-Island  thieves.'   He  was  obliged  to  sleep 

there  all  night ;  and  then,  after  walking  into  Alexandria  in  the  rain,  by  a  piece 
of  ofiSdal  stupidity,  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the  wharf  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  all  of  another  night,  though  drenched  to  the  skin,  guarding  some  baggage, 
I  believe.  He  has  seen  considerable  service,  both  in  the  army  and  on  a  man- 
of-war,  but  he  told  me  he  never  went  through  so  much  as  he  had  since  last 
Sunday  morning.  Among  the  missing  in  the  other  companies  is  one  noble 
young  fellow  from  Newport,  with  whom  I  used  to  board  in  Hartford,  and 
whom  I  had  often  called  on  since  he  came  here ;  I  hope,  however,  to  hear  of  his 
arrival  y(t.  Among  the  wounded,  I  found  one  young  fellow-townsman,  who  had 
received  a  ball  toward  the  back  of  one  hip,  which  had  passed  so  near  through 
as  to  be  extracted,  by  a  slight  incision,  from  the  other ;  and  yet  he  had  walked 
the  whole  distance,  and  sat  outside  of  the  hospital-barracks,  coolly  smoking 
his  pipe.  There  were  instances  of  individual  bravery  in  this  battle  not  excelled 
by  Thermopylae  or  Marathon.  When  our  volunteers  left  Bristol,  one  mother, 
a  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  had  two  sons  among  them,  said  she  only  wished  she  had 
more  to  send ;  and  she  afterward  wrote  a  highly  patriotic  letter,  which  was 
read  to  the  whole  company,  in  the  town-hall,  on  the  morning  of  their  depart- 
ure. One  of  her  sons  met  with  an  accident  while  they  were  encamped  at 
Providence,  by  a  comrade  entering  his  tent  with  a  musket,  as  he  was  going 
out^  and  forcing  the  bayonet  into  his  eye,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home.  The  other  son  was  in  the  battle  Sunday ;  as  the  regiment  stood  on 
the  hill,  exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  the  oolor-sergeant,  toward  whom,  of  course, 
most  of  the  shots  were  directed,  rather  flinched,  and  stepped  behind  a  tree. 
Called  upon  to  come  out,  he  rather  hesitated,  when  young  Pierce  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  scion  of  the  parent  stock,  by  seizing  the  standard,  rushing  in 
advance,  and  waving  it  defiantly  at  the  enemy.  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
though  assailed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  he  came  off  unscathed.  I  sat  down 
yesterday,  and  wrote  out  a  little  sketch  of  our  escapade,  which  I  forwarded 
this  morning  to  the  PhcmiXy  our  paper  at  home,  but  I  know  not  whether  it  will 
reach  there  in  time  for  this  week's  issue.  Should  it  appear,  I  will  send  you  a 
^P7i  l>y  ^  means.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  procure  a  copy  of  your  *  Rebellion 
Record,'  in  which  that  Sunday's  proceedings,  in  which  we  were  in  a  degree  par- 
ticipants, will  doubtless  have  an  important  place,  though  our  individual  move- 
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ments  will  probably  not  form  quite  so  conspicuous  a  feature  as  in  mj  narra- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  ascertained  that  our  loss,  though  quite  heavy, 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the  estimates  made  at  first  Even  the  Fire- 
Zouaves,  who  were  said  to* be  *cut  to  pieces,'  have  not  probably  more  than 
one  hundred  at  most  in  any  way  disabled,  and  other  regiments  came  off  almost 
unharmed.  The  loss  of  the  Zouaves  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  want  of 
cavalry  to  flank  them  in  attacking  the  batteries.  .... 

*  Yours  truly,  h.  h.  t: 

2d  P.  S.  —  I  cut  the  following  document  from  the  Daily  Times,  of  Bath, 
Maine,  July  81. 

S  l^oitlxal  nnTt  |)  a  1 1  (  o  t  ( Cx  t  m. 

BT  nm  DESCBXDAXT  OF  X»   '  F.  F.  Y.* 

On  the  memorable  twenty-first  of  July,  the  day  of  the  great  battle  near 
Manassas,  a  party  of  civilians,  consisting  of  C.  T.  Qreenleaf^  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
G.  P.  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  New-York,  .  .  .  Rev.  D.  Torrey,  of  Ithaca,  N,  Y., 
and  one  or  two  others,  were  at  Fairfiix  Court-House,  Yirginia,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  Yirginia  Rifles  had  been  stationed,  Mr.  Greenleaf  picked  up  a  paper 
carefully  and  legibly  written  in  blue  ink.  It  proved  to  be  a  gem  of  rare  merit, 
a  rough  diamond,  indicating  that  the  Muses  and  the  school-master  afe  abroad, 
and  for  the  edification  of  our  readers  we  are  permitted  to  give  below  a  verba- 
tim et  literatim  copy : 

'  Ht  harp  is  hnng  on  the  willoo  tree.  Its  of  to  the  war  I  will  gou 
My  peace  home  has  no  charms  for  me  De  meet  them  on  the  potomae  show 
Thare  is  a  war  a  kindling  fast  tis  on  land  k  sea,  And  we  most  and  face  our  enemee 
Oreat  Britain  eighty  years  a  gou,  whilst  we  were  yoang  and  slender 
She  aimt  at  ns  a  mortal  bow,  Bat  god  was  onr  defender 
Jbhovah  saw  her  horid  plan  Oreat  WAasnfToir  he  gave  as 
His  holiness  inspired  that  man  With  power  and  skill  to  save  Us 
She  sent  her  fleets  and  armies  ore  To  ransack  kill  and  plunder 
Oar  heroes  met  them  on  the  show  And  did  beat  them  back  like  thander 
Oar  Independence  we  possest  And  with  thare  hands  they  assind  it 
But  on  thare  hearts  twas  near  imprest  And  nerer  could  we  find  it 
We  bore  it  untel  forbarrance  twas  degrading  They  wood  rob  our  ship  at  sea  and  stop  Us 

from  furren  nation  a  trading 
The  Waskino  has  built  his  fame  With  credit  and  renoan 
He  has  planted  a  tree  of  Ubertee  that  Britteans  cant  pal  down 
The  roots  they  reach  from  Show  to  Show  the  Branches  reach  the  sky 
Tis  oh  for  freedom  wele  a  dow  Will  Conquer  foes  or  die 
for  Jaius  SoaoFiBLi  (from  Lynchbag  Virginia  for  Jann  P.  CaBniiAK 
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TO  THE  EVIL  OP  ALL  TIME. 

BT  0HARLB8  OOD»XT  LBLAKD. 

Bnitlca  gens,  optima  fleni,  pesaima  rldens.*— Mxdzjetal  Psotxkb. 

God  is  not  dead  yet,  je  liars  of  the  South ! 

I  will  hold  no  measured  words  with  men  who  so  blaspheme, 
As  to  swear  that  sacred  freedom  is  condemned  by  His  own  mouth, 

And  the  martyr-side  of  history  was  all  a  bloody  dream. 
But  the  last  sun  has  not  set, 

And  man  has  not  toiled  for  ages 
To  be  fooled  out  of  his  wages 
Because  *The  South '  has  said  it    God  is  not  dead  yet 

Ye  nerer-dying  vampires,  still  in  old  Etrurian  grares 

Rest  the  vases  with  the  ashes  of  the  forms  which  once  ye  wore, 
When  ye  strove  to  crush  the  People  back  into  dirt  as  slaves, 
And  said :  *  We  are  patricians  —  be  ye  sold  for  evermore  I ' 
But  however  ye  spread  the  net. 

There  were  thoughts  which  would  break  through  it, 
And  they  live  to  make  you  rue  it 
Through  the  brightening  path  of  ages.    God  is  not  dead  yet 

How  ye  howled  in  indignation  when  a  Gospel  for  the  low 

Was  preached  to  poor  and  simple  men  —  untempled  and  unpriced  I 
But  ye  dug  your  darkest  pitfall,  and  shaped  your  weariest  wo, 
When  ye  crucified  the  People,  in  the  form  of  Jesus  Christ  : 
And  you  thought  Truth^s  sun  had  set, 

But  it  dawned  upon  a  morrow, 
Which  brought  you  endless  sorrow, 
And  sounded  your     vietis  /   God  is  not  dead  yet 

How  through  the  Middle  Ages  your  accursed  banners  flaunted. 
And  with  biting  pride  you  vaunted  the  wild-beast  crests  you  wore. 

*  The  serf  is  vile  when  laughing ;  good  when  weeping,  crushed,  and  daunted,* 

•  Was  the  precious  Christian  doctrine  of  your  feudal  Latin  lore ; 
While  with  blood  your  racks  were  wet 

So  ye  ever  used  your  power. 
While  fortune  was  in  flower ; 
But  now  comes  the  avenging  hour.    God  is  not  dead  yet 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  like  a  dagger  in  your  side. 

With  its  LuTHERS  and  Yon  HfirrENs,  striking  error  to  its  grave ; 
And  their  war-shouts,  once  in  heaven,  turned  to  holy  hymns,  which  cried 

For  the  sacred  rights  of  labor  and  freedom  to  the  slave : 
And  we  forced  from  you  the  debt ; 

But  something  is  still  owing. 
There  is  compound  interest  growing, 
And  now  we  '11  make  you  pay  it !   God  is  not  dead  yet 
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Ye  have  bid,  and  are  outbidden.   Eyeiy  roaring  reyolution 

Was  a  heayj  contribution  from  the  endless  wealth  of  time : 
France  and  England  sent  their  monarchs  to  the  block  of  execution, 

Italia  gave  her  sufferings,  and  all  a  faith  sublime ; 
While  ye  held  the  bayonet, 

Defying  and  decrying 
Every  truth  with  your  foul  lying : 
Wo  to  your  wilful  blindness  I    God  is  not  dead  yet 

Ye  are  fighting  your  hat  battle ;  in  your  rattlesnake  alliance 

Of  love  for  negro  labor,  and  hatred  of  the  white ; 
Ye  stand  amid  your  marshes,  bidding  all  the  world  defiance, 
Cursing  history  and  Scripture,  and  each  holy  human  right. 
In  yain  the  curse  and  threat, 

Fot  your  evil  days  are  numbered. 
And  the  sacred  power  which  slumbered 
Now  wakes  to  final  vengeance.    God  is  not  dead  yet 

Our  brothers'  blood  is  flowing,  but  a  storm  of  wrath  is  blowing, 

And  vengeance  is  hot  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  sires  and  wives ; 
And  the  seeds  which  ye  are  sowing  will  never  cease  from  growing. 

Till  the  scythe  of  Death  stops  mowing  lives  to  pay  for  Northern  lives ; 
When  he  pauses,  'tis  to  whet 

The  blade  of  vengeance  brighter, 
And  his  blows  will  not  fidl  lighter 
While  the  smallest  debt  is  owing.    God  if  not  dead  yet. 


THE  COQUETTE. 

BY    SOUh  SBRTOn. 

You  were  sitting  by  the  lattice,' 
So  you  hailed  me  passing  by ; 

You,  who  play  the  artful  spider. 
Took  me  for  the  silly  fly. 

Once  your  beauty  would  have  held  me  — 
Curls  of  jet,  and  lips  so  sweet ; 

But  the  golden  chain  is  broken. 
And  I  know  you,  hollow  cheat ! 

Vain  your  soft  words,  vain  your  oglings. 
Vain  each  cunning,  sharp  device ; 

Love,  like  lightning,  my  gay  Madam, 
Neiter  hiU  the  same  marh  ttoice  ! 
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REVELATIONS  OF  WALL  STREET  :* 

BEINO  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  ELIAS  PARKINSON. 
BT  RICHABO  B.  KIIUULL,  AUTBOB  OF  ST.  LBGBB. 

*  Hblike  me  not  for  mj  complexion/— Mbbohast  or  Ysbicb. 
Pabt  n. 

CHAPTER  TENTH. 

'  Tou  do  n't  look  happy  yourself,  papa ;  are  you  ill  ? ' 

Yes,  I  was  ill — sin-struck,  conscience-struck.  There  I  stood  facing  my 
innocent  child  —  a  liar ;  a  mean  liar,  who  had  thrown  away  his  birth-right  —  a 
life-long  character  for  probity — for  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  commission  on 
twenty-nine  hundred  dollars ;  seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  No,  it  was 
not  that,  it  was  not  for  the  money.  Had  I  been  suffering  from  hunger,  and  this 
crime  would  procure  me  food,  there  might  be  some  excuse.  But  I  did  not  lie 
for  tile  seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  I  never  thought  of  my  commission. 
I  told  that  apt  and  ready  falsehood  in  order  to  carry  my  object,  to  succeed  in 
my  negotiation,  to  show  Mr.  Harley  that  I  was  a  capable  agent,  a  shrewd  man 
of  business.  In  doing  this,  I  deceived  one  who  had  entire  confidence  in  me  and 
who  in  this  particular  case  had  trusted  implicitly  to  my  word.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  which  passed  swiftly  through  my  brain. 

Again  Alice  repeated :  *  Dear  papa,  what  is  the  matter  ?  * 

I  put  my  arms  gently  around  her  and  kissed  her  forehead.  ^  Not  ill,  at  all, 
but  much  fatigued,'  I  said.    This  seemed  to  assure  her,  and  she  ran  in  gayly 


*  TO  THE  EDITOR  OV  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  HAQAZINE. 

la  tt  permitted  to  criticise  the  produetlona  of  jroar  contributors  while  their  works  are  bdng  printed 
in  yoor  pages  ?  Assoming  the  aflimiatiTe,  I  beg  leaye  to  sajr  that  I  have  perused,  in  company  with  my 
wife,  and  with  intense  sensations,  all  the  numbers  of  Mr.  Kimball's  *  Beyelatlons  of  WaU-StreeU*  This 
month  we  hare  nearly  concluded  to  lay  them  aside.  The  objection  we  have  Is,  that  the  author  presents 
his  picture  all  shadow :  literally,  it  is  too  palnfuL  I  admit  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  all  may  hare 
aetoally  happened.  They  are,  I  repeat,  life-like— distressingly  so;  but  why  not  give  us  some  little 
glimmering  of  light  f  Why  enshroud  so  interesting  a  story  with  such  an  everlasting  gloom  ?  Surely  the 
author  knows  how  to  weave  into  his  narrative — for  he  has  done  so  in  other  of  his  works  alternations 
of  Ught  and  shade,  which  will  greatly  relieve  his  readers,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  hero,  Mr.  Parkiksob, 
win  Dot  be  any  the  worse  for  it.  j.  b.  b. 

*  1M-^<mrU«iUh  Street,  Augutt  Uh,' 

Exactly.  J.  S.  R.  wants  a  romance  :  a  theatrical  representation  :  exaggerated  pictures,  plaater-of- 
Paris  and  brick-dost.  Suppose  we  tell  J.  B.  R.  a  whole  volume  of  dark,  melancholy  truths,  patent, 
siarini;  us  in  the  face ;  why  does  he  ask  us  to  dilute  them  ?  Does  not  J.  E.  R.  know  that  there  are  indl- 
vldoala  among  us  whose  lives  are  aU  gloom  through  long,  long  years  ?  Doubtless,  it  may  make  J.  K.  R. 
feel  disagreeably  to  liear  this,  but  we  tell  him  these  persons  need  the  charity  of  Mendly  sympathy  and 
aid  a  thousand-fold  more  than  the  beggar  who  walks  the  streets.  We  do  not  undertake  to  cater  for  the 
amosement  of  J.  E.  R.  and  his  wife  by  essaying  to  make  them  cry  In  one  chapter  and  laugh  in  another, 
bat  on  the  contrary,  we  are  presenting,  without  artistic  plot  or  arrangement,  the  liistory  of  one  of  our 
weO*known  merchants  who  believes  the  record  may  serve  a  good  purpose.  As  J.  B.  R.  Is  not  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  fate  of  Mr.  Pabkibson,  perhaps  he  and  his  wife  would  do  well  to  read  on  and  they 
may  yet  ran  against  Bome  brighter  scenes.  Who  knows  f  —  EorroB  Mbmoub. 

TOi.  Lvm.  17 
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before  me.  She  was  oveijoyed  to  see  the  boxes  of  wine :  she  knew,  she  said, 
that  ercry  thing  would  turn  out  happy  again.  Her  father  would  soon  recover 
his  position  —  she  was  certain  of  it  I  was  accustomed  to  talk  oyer  with  my 
daughter  every  evening  the  various  incidents  of  the  day.  She  was  the  only 
being  in  the  world  who  sympathised  entirely  with  every  effort  of  mine  and 
every  emotion.  She  would  sit  looking  earnestly  at  me,  expressing  joy  or  regret 
as  my  narration  was  favorable,  or  the  reverse.  Indeed,  she  appeared  to  be  my 
guardian  angel,  placed  there  for  my  consolation  after  my  wife  had  gone.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  speak  of  the  day's  business. 
I  did  think  at  one  moment  that  I  would  give  Alice  a  full  account  of  it  Should 
I  tell  all  f  I  was  tempted  to  do  so,  but  I  reconsidered  the  matter,  postponed 
it  rather,  for  dinner  was  coming  in,  and  with  dinner  was  placed  on  the  table  a 
bottle  of  the  wine  from  Pollock,  Pemberton,  HoUis  and  Company.  It  was  of 
the  best  quality,  and  I  partook  freely  of  it  Then  I  was  in  a  better  humor 
with  myself;  I  saw  things  in  a  mellower  and  more  charitable  light  *  Be  not 
righteous  over-inuch,'  rose  i^tly  to  my  lips.  *•  Morbid  from  too  great  seclusion,' 
and  so  forth. 

The  scene  at  the  table  became  quite  gay :  children  are  so  magnetic  and  ap- 
preciative— BO  ready  to  enjoy !  The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  and  I  went  to 
bed  almost  longing  for  the  next  day  in  which  to  push  my  enterprises ;  and,  filled 
with  pleasant  visions  and  cheering  hopes,  I  fell  asleep. 

Reader,  do  you  not  pity  me  in  your  heart  ?  Like  Samson,  I  knew  not  that 
I  was  shorn  of  my  strength,  but  was  ready  to  exclaim  as  he  did :  *  I  will  go  out, 
as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake  myselfl'  Do  you  not  pity  me,  that  after  enter- 
ing on  the  declining  years  of  life,  with  loss  of  fortune  and  friends  and  social 
position,  I  should  now  make  shipwreck  of  a  good  name  ?  Or  are  you  one  of  the 
f^-and-easy  sort  who  will  exclaim :  *  Lord  bless  the  man,  what 's  the  matter 
with  him  ?  What  has  he  done  more  than  is  done  every  day  by  merchant, 
doctor,  lawyer,  priest?  What  business  had  Loomis  to  ask  him  any  such  ques- 
tion. Answered  him  right  enough.  Sorry  Parkinson  is  going  to  turn  out  such 
a  milk-and-water  fellow.   Shall  lose  all  sympathy  for  him.' 

Perhaps  so.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  are  honest  in  their  instincts,  and 
the  mass  will  understand  the  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  myself  that  day. 

The  next  morning  I  went  early  to  my  o£9ce.  I  felt  a  certain  sense  of  dimi- 
nution as  I  walked  up  the  stairs  and  entered  it  It  appeared  to  me  that  all  of  a 
sudden  I  had  ceased  to  respect  myself :  that  I  was  merely  floating  about  with  no 
fixed  principle,  attempting  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars  like  poor  Downer  or  certain 
others  whom  I  knew.  While  I  was  indulging  in  these  reflections,  Harley  came 
in.  His  arrival  had  a  pleasant,  soothing  effect  on  me.  Every  thing  seemed  all 
right  the  moment  he  entered.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  not,  as  one  would  say, 
cordially,  or  with  friendly  emphasis,  or  hearty  good-will,  but  with  a  serious 
warmth,  as  if  he  meant  by  it :  *  How  happy  for  both  that  we  have  met ;  we  are 
destined  to  be  of  great  service  to  each  other ;  at  any  rate,  you  can  confide  in  and 
command  me  from  this  time  forward.' 

*  I  called,'  said  he,  *  to  give  you  some  seasonable  information  about  Alworthy 
and  Company.   They  have  just  gone  into  an  extensive  operation,  which  will 
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throw  a  large  amount  of  their  paper  on  the  market.  Although  we  are  in  no 
haste  for  the  money,  you  had  better  pUice  the  notes  you  have  before  these 
others  get  into  the  street  In  fact,  just  resolve  to  make  a  day  of  it  and  the 
thing  is  done.  They  are  bold  fellows/  he  continued,  *■  and  are  coining  money 
by  their  operations  in  cotton,  but  so  much  paper  will  raise  the  rate :  so  sell  to- 
day.    Do  n't  you  say  so  ?  * 

Of  course  I  agreed  with  him.  The  question  was,  where  it  was  best  to  offer 
the  notes,  and  in  that  connection,  I  found  myself  narrating  to  Harley  what  I 
had  concealed  from  my  child,  to  wit,  how,  as  it  were,  without  knowing  it,  I  had 
told  Loomis  I  was  not  aware  of  there  being  more  paper  of  that  sort  afloat. 

'  I  see,  I  see,^  said  my  new  friend.  *  I  am  sorry.  You  should  have  avoided 
the  question,  and  now  you  may  be  hurt  with  a  valuable  customer.  My  advice 
is,  to  go  direct  to  him  —  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  ' 

'  And  tell  him  the  plain  truth,'  interrupted  I ;  *•  that 's  just  what  I  was 
blinking  of  doing.' 

'Tell  him  no  such  thing,'  rejoined  Harley.  ^  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken 
at  all  times.  Not  that  I  counsel  fiEdsehood,  never :  but  having  unfortunately 
committed  yourself^  let  us  see  what  is  the  next  best  thing  to  do.  Loomis  is  a 
coarse,  unfeeling  man ;  I  know  him  well.  He  could  never  appreciate  your  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  nature.  No,  my  advice  is,  to  call  on  him  at  once  and  say 
you  find  there  are  more  of  those  notes  in  market ;  that  you  have  them  to  nego- 
tiate, and  name  exactly  the  amount,  and  ask  him  to  take  them.  To  be  sure, 
be  won't  buy  any  more,  but  it  will  be  turning  your  mistake  to  the  best  account.' 

What  shall  I  say  of  Harley' s  influence  over  me  ?  How  ezphiin  it  ?  I  do 
solemnly  aver  that  while  he  detailed  to  me  this  plan  for  repairing  damages,  I 
saw  no  great  evil  in  it,  nothing  very  objectionable,  or  calculated  to  do  violence 
to  my  moral  sense.  The  plausibility  of  the  statement,  its  likeness  to  the  truth, 
its  not  contuning  any  rough,  angular  contradiction,  together  with  the  happy  re- 
sult to  be  achieved,  completely  lulled  my  conscience. 

Perceiving  that  I  was  quite  lost  in  thought,  Harley  continued :  '  Mind,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  I  do  n't  say  this  plan,  standing  by  itself^  is.  strictly  right,  but  I  re- 
peat, considering  what  has  already  occurred,  I  see  nothing  dishonorable  in  my 
SQgg^tion.    Nothing  which  can  by  any  possibility  harm  Loomis  or  any  one.' 

Strange  how  thoroughly  we  began  to  be  acquainted ;  strange  how  this  man 
began  to  exercise  a  species  of  magnetic  power  over  me.  Do  not  be  incredulous. 
Upon  my  honor,  I  am  recording  the  simple  truth.  I  took  the  notes,  went  to 
Loomifl,  made  my  announcement,  and  offered  him  more  of  the  paper. 

'  And  how  did  he  receive  it  ? '  you  ask. 

Without  moving  a  muscle — as  a  keen,  sharp-witted  man  receives  unsatis- 
fiurtory  information.  There  was,  however,  a  calculating  expression  in  his  eye, 
as  if  he  were  weighing  what  I  was  saying,  not  with  reference  to  the  altered 
value  of  the  paper,  but  of  the  truth  of  my  statement ;  at  least,  so  I  &ncied.  He 
did  not  want  to  purchase  fiuiher,  he  said.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  indorsers. 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  one  of  the  partners  after  negotiating  the  notes  with  him 
yesterday,  but  could  give  no  information  about  the  house.  I  took  my  leave, 
and  will  remark  here  that  I  never  sold  that  man  another  note.  He  formed  his 
judgment  off-hand,  and  acted  accordingly. 
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Bj  yery  actiye  exertion  I  succeeded  in  selling  the  remainder  of  Alworthy*s 
notes.  It  was  hard  work,  and  I  had  to  submit  to  high  rates.  But  Harley 
said,  ^Better  place  all  to-day,*  and  before  three  o* clock  it  was  done,  regardless 
of  the  sacrifice.  Then  we  sat  down  in  my  office,  where  I  gave  him  a  statement 
of  the  whole  transaction.  When  he  had  examined  it  and  counted  the  cash,  he 
laid  aside  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying :  '  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  slight  compensation  for  the  trouble  you  have  been  at  in  this 
business.* 

I  was  astounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply.  While  I  was  hesitating 
Harley  continued. 

^  If  you  please,  not  one  word ;  you  are  entitled  to  this,  ^d  I  can  afford  to 
pay  it  If  I  could  not,  I  would  not  offer  it,  I  assure  you.  It  is  only  bringing 
you  in  to  share  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  a  legitimate  commercial  transaction. 
One  of  these  days  I  may  ask  you  to  do  something  without  any  commission. 
And  I  promise,  if  necessary,  I. will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  you.* 

This  explanation  was  xery  comforting  and  satisfactory.  My  heart  was  fuU. 
It  seemed  that  Pboyibbnce,  after  a  bitter  ordeal,  had  furnished  me  a  genuine 
friend.  At  last  Fortune  was  beginning  to  relent  Was  it  possible  ?  I  had 
now  five  hundred  dollars  ahead !  The  litUmen  of  poverty  was  past  I  could 
breathe  with  a  kind  of  freedom.  And  there  sat  the  kind-hearted  man  who  bad 
done  so  much  and  was  preparing,  I  was  certain,  to  do  still  more  for  me.  How 
pliant  all  this  appeared  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  accommodating  nature. 
Every  thing  seemed  so  plain  and  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  so  long  as  I  was 
with  him,  it  was  impossible  even  to  invent  a  difficulty. 

'  My  friend,'  said  Harley,  addressing  me  with  an  air  of  deep  interest,  *  p^- 
mit  me  to  tell  you  what  you  are  suffering  from.  Tou  have  encountered  a  se- 
ries of  disasters,  which,  with  the  loss  of  your  wife,  has  broken  your  courage, 
and  reduced  your  moral  statas  to  below  par.  Tou  have  foolishly  decided  to 
accept  your  fate  instead  of  battling  against  it  In  this  you  show  weakness ; 
not  natural  in  you,  but  induced  by  the  untoward  circumstances  you  have  en- 
countered. Now,  there  is  no  reason  you  should  confine  yourself  to  the  tread- 
mill work  of  selling  notes  for  a  paltry  commission.  At  present  there  are  vari- 
ous enterprises,  in  which  as  negotiator  you  could  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
profits  without  having  to  advance  or  indeed  risk  any  money.  And  you  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  your  family  not  to  permit  them  to  &11  in  the  scale  of  social  life. 
Believe  me,  my  friend;  you  have  a  grave  responsibility  in  that  quarter.* 

Had  I  been  dreaming  ?  or  was  I  now  dreaming  ?  Could  any  thing  be  more 
self-evident  than  what  Harley  was  urging  on  me  ?  [Tes,  I  had  lost  my  cou- 
rage, become  humble — was  ready  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water,  if  necessary, 
to  gain  a  living.  But  0  reader  I  I  was  meanwhile  an  honest  man.  How 
much  that  means,  none  can  fully  understand  who  has  not  fallen  from  the  high 
estate.]  I  replied  to  him,  assenting  to  what  he  said,  but  remarked  he  little 
knew  the  difficulty  of  a  fresh  start  after  being  so  completely  prostrated  as  I 
had  been. 

*  Courage,  courage,*  he  replied ;  *  all  depends  on  courage.  Ton  will  dine 
with  me  to-day.  The  children  will  let  you  off  for  once.  I  shall  introduce  you 
to  my  wife,  and  I  hope  we  may  make  an  hour  or  two  pass  cheerfully.* 
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I  accepted  Mr.  Barley's  invitation,  and  he  proceeded  to  send  his  boy  (who 
was  waiting  in  my  office)  with  a  note  to  my  house  to  let  Alice  know  that  I 
should  not  be  home  as  usual.  *  Now/  continued  Mr.  Harley,  '  it  is  not  always 
I  have  money  over,  but  just  at  present  I  happen  not  to  be  short  Let  the 
balance  on  the  other  transaction  (it  was  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  dol 
lars)  stand  to  your  credit  in  the  bank  for  a  while ;  and,  as  I  said,  if  you  can 
employ  it  in  the  mean  time,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so.  It  will  give  you  more 
s^ength,  and  what  is  better,  it  will  add,  I  hope,  to  your  confidence.  I  must  go 
round  to  my  office,  but  I  shall  see  you  at  five.' 

After  Mr.  Harley  left,  I  put  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  carefully  in  my  pocket,  and  starting  to  my  feet,  I  walked 
briskly  up  and  down  the  room,  rubbing  my  hands  together  with  a  specie^  of 
glee ;  and  tiius  I  celebrated  the  success  of  the  day.  I  had  still  something  on 
hand  to  do.  One  or  two  small  notes  to  get  through  for  very  respectable  par- 
ties ;  and  although  it  was  after  three,  I  knew  I  could  find  several  money-lend- 
ers still  at  their  posts.    So  I  descended  to  the  street 

Reaching  the  pavement,  I  saw  a  few  persons  congregated  on  the  corner. 
Walking  in  that  direction,  I  perceived  SoL  Downer  in  charge  of  a  police-officer. 
They  were  evidently  waiting  for  something.  But  the  official  was  impatient^ 
and  seemed  disposed  to  proceed  on  his  way. 

*  For  God's  sake,'  I  heard  poor  Downer  exclaim  in  a  low  tone,  as  I  came  up, 
'step  into  my  office,  for  a  few  minutes,  till  my  lawyer  can  come.  At  any 
rate,  give  me  a  chance  to  send  home.' 

The  officer  had  doubtless  received  an  urgent  charge  to  make  quick  work 
with  the  arrest ;  indeed,  I  saw  a  young  man,  whom  I  recognized  as  a  clerk  in  a 
most  respectable  banking-house,  whispering  to  the  police  official  Whereupon 
the  fellow  became  still  more  peremptory,  and  said  he  could  wait  no  longer.  I 
am  happy  to  say,  my  better  emotions  prevailed  over  the  selfish  ones.  I  walked 
up  to  Downer,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  be  of  any  service. 

He  was  sensibly  affected.  *  Thank  you,'  he  whispered  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural 
tone — he  put  me  in  miod  of  a  wild  beast  hunted  to  his  lair,  and  desperate. 
'  I  wanted  to  see  Storms,  my  lawyer,  but  this  humble  servant  of  justice  can't 
wait ;  oh  I  no,  because  the  almighty  house  of  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Company 
says  *  proceed,'  I  must  go  to  the  Tomb^  in  double-quick  time.' 

'And  what  is  it  ?'  I  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

•Why,  what  turns  out  to  be  a  forged  note  on  a  good  house  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  a  stranger  to  sell ;  I  did  sell  it  to  them,  pdd  over  the  money,'  and  re- 
cdved  my  commission,  and  on  my  soul,  that 's  all  I  know  about  it.  Yet  I  am 
to  be  made  the  scape-goat'  The  policeman  here  interposed,  and  said  they  must 
be  off. 

'  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?   Do  you  require  any  money  ? '  I  asked. 

*  No,  thank  you,  but  will  you  call  on  Storms,  and  tell  him  where  I  am,  and 

ask  him  to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and — and  '  his  voice  became 

tremulous  —  ^will  you  please  stop  at  my  house,  and  tell  my  folks  that  I  am 
obliged  unexpectedly  to  go  out  of  town  to-night ;  mind  you  say  out  of  town,  to 
back  to-morrow;  put  this  in  an  envelope,  and  seal  it,  and  give  it  to  my  wife.' 
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He  handed  me  a  three-dollar  bill,  and  the  next  moment  was  on  his  way  up 
Nassau-street,  toward  the  Tombs. 

This  affair  depressed  me  greatly,  I  hardly  knew  why.  I  proceeded  at 
once  to  Mr.  Storms*  ofiSce,  where  I  waited  half-an-hour  before  he  came  in. 
Then  I  repeated  what  I  knew  as  to  the  charge  against  Downer,  and  delivered 
his  message,  that  Mr.  Storms  should  go  to  him.  I  was  gratified  at  the  lively 
interest  that  gentleman  (who  was  a  counsellor  of  high  respectability)  manifested 
in  the  case.  *  Poor  fellow  I  *  he  exclaimed,  *  I  will  go  at  once.  Whatever  the 
charge  is,  I  know  Downer  has  intended  nothing  wrong.* 

It  was  now  too  late  to  attend  to  any  other  business,  and  quite  time  for  me 
to  meet  my  appointment  with  Harley,  at  the  Qloria  Hotel,  then  the  latest  buflt, 
and  in  consequence  the  most  fashionable  house  in  the  dty.  I  found  him  occu- 
pying a  handsome  private  parlor,  where  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife — he  had 
no  children — who  was  a  pale,  stylish-looking  young  woman,  dressed  after  the 
latest  mode,,  a  good  deal  affected,  and  rather  inclined,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  put 
on  airs.  She  received  me  politely,  and  during  the  few  moments  before  dinner, 
managed  to  give  me  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  miseries  and  inconveniences 
attending  living  at  a  hotel.  It  was  the  ordinary,  common-place  talk,  very  pret- 
tily rehearsed.    I  ventured  to  suggest  keeping  house. 

*  Oh  t  not  for  the  world,  not  for  ten  worlds,*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harley. 
*  Hbaven  knows  I  have  care  enough  now ;  nothing  on  earth  would  ever  induce 
me  to  venture  on  house-keeping.* 

We  were  just  then  summoned  to  dinner,  and  the  interesting  conversation 

was  interrupted.    I  soon  discovered,  by  the  extraordinary  deference  Harley 

paid  his  wife,  that  he  was  under  a  species  of  discipline  while  in  her  presence. 

In  fiict,  he  appeared  like  a  different  person.   Not  a  word  did  he  utter  that  he 

did  not  watch,  with  a  kind  of  solicitude,  its  effect  on  her.    During  dinner,  Mrs. 

Harley,  who,  delicate  as  she  seemed,  I  found  possessed  an  excellent  appetite, 

jnade  frequent  inquiries  if  I  knew  this  or  that  person  or  family.    I  could  very 

often  answer  in  the  affirmative,  which  seemed  to  increase  the  lady*8  respect 
for  me. 

*'  Oh  I  well,*  she  said,  *  I  wish  Algernon  was  not  so  engrossed  in  business 
as  to  neglect  social  life.    I  think  it  a  shame,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  so  I  tell  him.* 

Mr.  Harley  here  joined  in  the  conversation,  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  filled  my  glass  firom  a  fresh  bottle  of  wine ;  *  women  can*t  appreciate,* 
said  he,  *  all  we  have  to  contend  against* 

*  Appreciate !  *  interrupted  the  lady.  *If  an  incessant  clamor  about  it 
would  make  us  do  so,  I  think  we  might  No;ldon^t  appreciate  it,  I  confess. 
You  men  love  the  excitement  of  business,  and  you  do  n*t  stop  to  think  your 
wives  love  the  excitement  of  &shion,  society,  and  so  forth,  and  you  are  a  self- 
ish set,  all  of  you.' 

I  did  not  deny  this,  but  helped  Mrs.  Harley  to  a  sweet-bread,  and  some 
preserved  peas,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  quiet  her  resentment  Meanwhile, 
as  dinner  proceeded,  and  the  wine  began  to  circulate,  my  host  grew  even  more 
friendly  and  communicative. 

^Do  you  know,*  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  *we  are  about  entering  on  a  magni- 
ficent period  for  speculation  ?  I  mean  legitimate  speculation ;  there  is  much 
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to  be  done,  I  assure  you,  and  we  —  you  and  I  —  must  take  advantage  of  for- 
tune when  at  the  flood.  For  myself,  I  am  a  sanguine  man,  perhaps  too  san- 
guine ;  I  need  just  such  a  friend  as  you  to  counsel  and  advise  with,  and  some- 
times to  hold  me  back.  Do  not  think  me  too  disinterested  or  too  benevolent. 
I  am  sure  your  friendship  will  be  as  valuable  to  me,  as  I  hope  mine  may  be  to 
you.  It  is  when  benefits  are  mutual  that  cooperation  is  really  of  value.  By 
the  by,  y^ii  must  taste  this  new  brand  of  champagne.  Pemberton  has  just 
secured  the  agency.  Do  not  forget  to  recommend  it  when  you  have  a  chance, 
that  is,  if  you  are  yourself  satisfied.  I  have  introduced  it  at  the  Gloria  splen- 
didly :  got  half-a-dozen  friends  to  call  for  it  on  the  same  day.  The  next,  down 
came  an  order  for  a  dozen  baskets,  and  it  goes  off  now  like  hot  cakes.  I  tell 
you,  my  friend,  every  thing  has  to  be  puffed  into  notice ;  and  if  what  you  offer 
is  a  good  thing,  and  no  honest  man  (this  said  with  great  empressement)  will 
ever  offer  what  is  not  good,  why,  the  more  you  try  to  introduce  it  the  better  for 
the  world  at  large,  and  yourself  in  particular.^ 

*  I  really  think  it  is  downright  rudeness  in  you,  Algernon,'  (Mrs.  Harley  had 
finished  her  sweet-bread  and  preserved  peas,)  ^to  be  monopolising  Mr.  Parkin- 
son in  that  way ;  talking  about  business  too.    I  declare  it  is  shameful.' 

'  I  agree  with  you,'  I  hastened  to  reply,  and  so  cover  my  friend,  *  but  permit 
me  to  say,  it  grew  very  naturally  out  of  your  husband's  offering  me  a  new 
brand  of  wine.* 

*  Oh  I  I  am  disgusted  with  all  that  soft  of  thing ;  mana^ng,  managing,  the 
whole  time ;  I  am  sick  of  management,  I  hate  management  If  I  were  a  man, 
and  a  business-man,  and  could  not  get  along  without  it,  I  would  ' 

'Yes,  tell  us  what  you  would  do,'  interrupted  Mr.  Harley,  with  a  winning 
smile. 

*  WeU,  I  know  I  could  do  without  it,  and  I  would  do  without  it ;  that 's  alL' 
We  both  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Harley  continued  much  in  the  same  strain  till 

the  dessert  was  brought  in,  when  her  attention  was  turned  in  its  former  direc- 
tion. Dinner  over,  I  escorted  the  lady  into  the  grand  hall,  where  several  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  came  up  to  speak  with  her,  and  at  this  particular  juncture 
her  husband  remarked :  '  Mr.  Parkinson  and  I  are  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,  my 
dear:  .shall  we  leave  you  here?  The  lady  bowed  a  careless  assent,  and  we 
turned  our  steps  toward  the  smoking-room.  We  spent  the  time  there  in  earnest 
conversation,  in  which  I  was  principally  a  listener,  and  which  assumed  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Harley  a  most  confidential  tone.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
past  fortunes,  the  checks  and  reverses  he  had  experienced,  and  his  present 
cheering  prospects.  He  was  soon  to  leave  for  England,  and  should  carry  out 
with  him  several  notable  schemes,  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  capitalists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  He  produced  some  of  his  papers,  and  gave  me 
a  brief  account  of  the  various  enterprises  he  had  at  command.  Among  these 
I  distinctly  recollect  the  following : 

Three  Califomia  gold-mines. 

One  Virginia  ditto,  in  working  order. 

One  on  the  Isthmus. 

Two  magnificent  Lake  Superior  copper-mines. 
One  Tennessee  copper-mine. 
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Charter  from  the  State  of  Virginia  for  a  land  company. 
Ditto  from  the  State  of  Georgia  for  a  timber  company. 
Plan  for  purchasing  live-oak  lands  in  Florida. 

Invention  (already  patented)  for  making  paper  outof  the  bark  of  certain  trees. 
Ditto  for  smelting  ores  with  little  or  no  fuel 
Ditto  for  generating  steam,  ditto,  ditto. 

Plan  for  manufacture  of  French  brandy  at  Paris,  out  of  whiskey,  to  be  im- 
ported from  America,  and  returned  properly  flavored  and  colored,  and  sold  in 
bond  in  New-York. 

Invention  for  making  steel  out  of  coarse  pig-iron,  at  a  trifling  expense. 
Together  with  varipus  little  affairs,  which  Harley  called  playthings,  out  of 
which  he  *  could  always  make  a  few  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Tou  see,*  he  continued,  *  I  have  my  hands  full  I  know  what  I  am  about 
I  have  made  every  preparation  in  London.  I  left  there  only  three  months  ago. 
I  have  secured  Larry,  Buxton,  Westneath  and  Hope  for  my  solicitors,  the  first 
men  in  their  line  in  the  city^;  very  rich  connections ;  had  a  letter  from  them 
yesterday.  Glynn  and  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  will  act  as  my 
bankers.  I  shall  get  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Now,  you  see,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
why  I  want  a  reliable  man  to  represent  this  side,  while  I  am  on  the  other.  We 
can  join  forces,  and  in  less  than  a  twelve-month  I  will  promise  you  half-a-dozen 
fortunes,  if  one  won't  satisfy  you.* 

It  was  with  such  hopeful  conversations  that  the  evening  was  beguiled.  Al- 
though I  could  not  bo  blind  to  the  fact  that  Harley  was  simply  a  speculator, 
ready  to  embark  in  any  scheme  that  should  promise  well,  I  knew  at  the 
same  time  that  there  were  opportunities  tor  making  money  out  of  such  mat- 
ters, and  that  not  infrequently  they  did  turn  out  well  when  in  clever  hands. 
Now,  Harley  was  already  acquainted  in  London,  and  had  laid  the  foundation 
for  what  he  was  to  do.  Why,  out  of  all  these  enterprises  might  not  one  turn 
out  a  prize  ?  I  must  say,  that  while  his  ingenuous  avowals  rather  lowered  my 
previous  standard  of  the  man,  I  felt  as  kindly  toward  him  as  ever,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, quite  as  much  under  his  magnetie  —  I  was  about  to  say  magical  —  in- 
fluence. 

During  a  slight  pause  in  the  conversation,  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was 
after  ten  o'clock.  Suddenly  I'thought  of  Downer,  and  my  promise  to  visit  his 
family.  What  would  they  not  suffer  all  this  evening  from  the  unexplained  ab- 
sence 1  I  started  up  and  declared  I  must  leave.  Mr.  Harley  would  have  de- 
tained me,  but  he  saw  I  was  urgent  So  we  mounted  again  to  his  parlor, 
where  I  had  left  my  over-coat,  to  say  good  evening  to  madam.  She  was  seated 
languidly  in  one  of  the  rocking-chairs. 

*  This  is  always  the  way,'  she  said,  ^  AJgemon  invites  a  guest  Immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  smoke  a  cigar,  he  disappears  with 
him  to  the  regions  below,  whence  he  emerges  toward  midnight,  and  where  he 
talks  business,  business,  business.' 

*  Forgive  me,'  I  exclaimed,  *  I  think  I  am  the  offender  this  time,  not  your 
husband,  for  permitting  myself  to  become  so  interested  in  what  he  has  been 
saying.    I  will  promise  better  behavior  in  future.' 

The  lady  smiled,  Harley  smiled,  an^  I  came  away. 
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CHAPTER  SLSy£NTB. 

Whbk  I  descended  to  the  side-walk,  I  found  a  driving,  blinding  snow-storm 
had  set  in,  for  it  was  now  the  first  week  in  December —  one  of  those  storms 
peculiar  to  New-Tork.  The  wind  blew  half  a  hurricane  through  the  streets, 
carrying  the  snow  along  laterally  and  with  a  fury  almost  irresistible  into  the  &ce 
Mid  eyes  of  the  pedestrian,  turning  umbrellas  inside  out,  encasing  the  lamps 
with  a  thick  crust,  confusing  the  omnibus-drivers,  and  making  every  kind  of 
locomotion  nearly  impossible.  SoL  Downer's  residence  happened  to  be  quite  as 
far  up-town  as  mine,  but  unfortunately  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  I  managed 
to  get  into  an  onmibus  going  near  his  home,  but  from  which  I  would  be  forced 
to  walk  all  the  way  to  mine. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  I  rang  at  Mr.  Downer's  door.  It  was  opened 
almost  instantly  by  a  tall,  elderly  lady,  neatly  dressed  in  black,  and  of  a  most 
prepossessing  appearance,  who  exclaimed  on  seeing  me  :  *  Oh  1  how  relieyed  I 
am :  I  feared  something  had  happened  to  you.' 

As  I  stepped  into  the  hall,  she  discovered  her  mistake,  and  her  terror  was 
extreme.  Her  lips  became  bloodless  and  her  eyes  wild  as  she  seized  my  arm 
and  uttered  in  a  faint  tone,  *  Where  is  my  husband  ? ' 

With  a  word  I  reassured  her.  ^He  is  perfectly  well.  Just  as  I  was 
leaving  my  office  he  asked  me  to  call  and  say  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town, 
to  return  to-morrow.'  At  the  same  time  I  put  the  envelope  which  covered  the 
three  dollars  in  her  hand. 

It  was  hard  to  absolutely  convince  her,  that  is,  instinctively  she  felt  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  but  she  was  measura'bly  relieved  and  asked  me  into  the 
parlor.  As  I  was  suffering  from  cold  after  a  slow,  tedious  ride  in  the  omnibus, 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  entered  a  room  very  inexpensively  but  prettily 
furnished,  where  around  a  table  were  seated  two  young  ladies  of  really  charm- 
ing appearance,  and  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  whole  arrangements 
produced  a  subdued  but  pleasant  impression.  No  one  could  mistake  the  quiet 
and  unpretentious  air  which  pervaded  the  apartment  I  hastened  to  repeat  my 
message  and  to  explain  still  farther  that  I  had  myself  been  detained  late  by  a 
previous  appointment. 

*  Yet,  how  much  we  thank  you  for  coming,'  said  the  lady ;  *•  we  were  all  in 
such  distress.  Mr.  t)owner  applies  himself  so  hard,  and  is  so  frequently  sub- 
ject to  ill  turns,  that  I  am  always  very  nervous  when  he  is  out  a  little  over  his 
time;  but  to-night,  oh!  it  was  dreadful,  and  in  this  terrible  storm.' 

As  I  cast  my  ^es  round  the  room  and  saw  the  evidences  there  of  a  refined 
and  gentle  spirit ;  saw  the  order  of  the  household ;  saw  well-educated  and  well- 
regulated  children ;  saw  what  should  make  a  man  happy  in  his  home,  I 
thought  of  the  hard-pushed  and  desperate  man  who  was  toiling,  sweating, 
agonizing  to  keep  that  family  together.  I  could  fancy  Downer  coming  in  from 
his  degrading  labors,  casting  off  the  slough  with  which  encounter  with  rogues 
and  knaves,  sharpers  and  misers  had  besmeared  him,  and  enjoying  the  lovely 
influence  of  that  home  scene.  Tes,  now  I  understood  what  he  was  battling 
for — to  keep  these  safe  and  screened  from  misery.  Poor  fellow !  and  my  heart 
reproached  me  f«r  what  my  heart  had,  felt  toward  him  of  late. 
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In  the  course  of  conyenation  I  mentioned  thftt  Mr.  Downer  and  I  were  old 
acquaintances,  and  repeated  my  name.  Mrs.  Downer  recollected  it,  she  said, 
but  she  made  no  allusion  to  former  times,  and  our  remarks  turned  whoUj  on 
present  topics.  In  a  few  minutes  I  took  my  leaTe,  preparing  to  encounter  the 
fury  of  the  storm  on  foot 


BULL  RUN. 

BT  BALPH  B&BOOX. 

Bbiohtlt  the  morning  met 

The  sun  on  yonder  plain ; 
Darkly  the  night  has  set 

On  mangled  heaps  of  slain, 
Who  bravely  strove  with  Reaming  blade. 
And  darkly  dyed  the  greenwood  glade 

With  living  streams  of  gore. 

On  mangled  heaps  of  slain 

The  night  has  darkly  set ; 
But  on  that  gory  plain 

A  few  are  breathing  yet, 
A  few  who,  bleeding,  dying  there, 
To  foemen  raise  a  feeble  prayer. 

And  mercy  now  implore. 

Mercy  1  while  the  thunders  roll 

Above  the  reeking  sod ; 
Mercy  I  while  the  passing  soul 

Is  soon  to  meet  its  Gk>D  I 
Mercy  I  while  the  quivering  breath 
Is  wrestling  with  the  giant  Death, 

In  anguish  sad  and  sore  I 

Oh !  give  an  hour,  ye  fiends  1  « 

For  life  is  ebbing  fast ; 
An  hour — their  all  depends. 

One  hour — 't  will  be  their  last  I 
But  no !  the  coward  butchers  smite,  « 
And  they  who  bled  for  Truth  and  Right 

Now  sink  to  rise  no  more  t 

Qreat  God  1  doth  Murder  keep 

His  watch  upon  the  earth, 
And  will  Tht  lightnings  sleep, 

While  deeds  like  these  have  birth  ? 
For  him  who  deals  such  dastard  blow. 
For  h|m  who  slays  a  fallen  foe. 

Is  TBNOBANCB  uot  in  store  ? 
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Tov  Bbowx  at  OzroRD :  A  Sequel  to  School-Days  at  Rugbj.    Part  Second.   Boston : 

TiCKKOR  AKD  FULOS. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  jears  that  Manliness  and  Muscle  began  to  take  place 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  as  real  yirtues.  Popularly  they  were  always  en- 
dorsed —  but  common-sense  and  truth  tell  us  that  Serious  people  always  re- 
garded them  in  common  with  Amusement,  as  yery  improper  elements  of  pro- 
priety, and  rather  to  be  avoided  than  courted  by  the  good.  The  physique  had 
no  recognized  place  in  education ;  even  now  that  school  is  a  marvellous  excep- 
tion in  which  gymnastic  training  is  as  much  cared  for,  and  believed  to  be  of  as 
much  real  importance  as  the  Latin  Grammar  or  Algebra.  Yet  the  stem  and 
incontrovertible  judgment  of  Science  has  declared  that  six  hours  of  exercise  a 
day  are  required  by  the  growing  body  for  its  full  development,  while  Common- 
Sense  shows  that  health  is  essential  not  merejy  to  happiness,  but  morality. 

Finally  there  came  a  Great  Awakening  to  the  claims  of  the  body  to  be 
treated  with  something  more  than  cold  respect.  Medicine,  as  it  gave  up  super- 
stition, and  fell  back  on  Hhe  healing  power  of  Nature,'  began  to  find  that 
dosing  would  not  mend  up  a  shattered  constitution,  and  that  prevention  by 
early  physical  training  was  worth  any  amount  of  cure  by  drugs.  A  libe|^l 
school  showed  itself  in  theology  —  the  mens  sana  in  eorpore  sano  doctrine 
began  to  gain  ground. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  this  advance  of  Common-Sense  that  much  should 
be  said  of  Physical  Education,  and  one  of  its  results  has  been  the  Tom  Brown 
books.  The  basis  of  the  School-Days  at  Rugby,  and  of  the  first  part  of  Tom 
Brown,  was  really  that  of  fresh  air,  fi'ee  out-of-door  life,  strong  exercise,  and 
that  straight-forward,  manly  simplicity  of  mind  which  is  so  generally  attendant 
on  such  culture  in  youth.  No  wonder  that  the  works  were  popular.  They 
supplied  a  growing  want  of  the  age ;  they  adapted  romance,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
new  idea;  they  gav^ the  narrative^  which  always  comes  sooner  or  later,  now-a- 
days,  to  popularize  a  theory. 

Th^e  is  one  manifest  &ult  in  these  works  —  a  world  consisting  entirely  of 
mere  Tom  Browns  would  be  sadly  deficient  in  poetry,  philosophy  and  the 
esthetic  element^  Great  digestion,  ruddy  health,  the  temperate  enjoyment  of 
much  ale,  and  preeminence  in  rowing  and  boxing  —  yes,  all  of  these,  accom- 
panied even  by  sterling  piety  and  sound  morality,  are  not  all  that  education 
need  provide.  They  will  grow  ^a  fine  young  man,'  yes  —  a  very  fine  young 
man  —  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  all  the  young  men  in  existence  were 
Tom  Browns,  the  world  would  be  much  better  than  it  is.  However,  let  us  not 
ask  for  too  much  at  once.  The  lesson  which  the  author  teaches  is  one  sadly 
Deeded.  We  want  manly  young  men  in  this  age  of  shops,  factories,  sedentary 
occupations,  sharp  dealing  and  debilitating  dissipation ;  and  he  who  shows  us 
this,  does  the  age  good  service. 
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In  the  second  volume  of  Tom  Brown  we  hare  less  of  the  physical  culture, 
but  much  more  of  the  ^ults  of  simply  moral  and  manly  training.  In  it,  the 
hero  advances  into  active  life,  with  itk  trials  and  temptations,  and  through  them 
all  bears  himself  with  a  firmness  and  single-heartedness  which  is  set  forth  in 
every  act  with  peculiar  tact,  and  through  adventures  of  striking  interest.  It  is 
emphatically  a  living  book  —  one  in  which  not  the  hero  alone,  but  every  sub- 
ordinate character,  has  a  real  being,  and  that  marked  individuality  derived  not 
from  copying  eceentricities^  (that  great  resort  of  weak  novelists,)  but  firom  fol- 
lowing nature  closely.  The  interest  which  it  awakens  is  rather  «uch  as  we  give 
to  fiwcinating  sketches  of  natural  history  or  travel,  or  other  truthful  descrip- 
tion than  to  a  sensation  novel  —  but  it  is  interest,  and  that  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing kind. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  coming  from  the  press  of  Ticknob  and  Fblm,  this 
volume  is  printed  with  English  neatness  and  solidity.  It  is  preceded  by  a  most 
graceful  and  friendly  dedication  to  Jambs  Russbll  Lowell  from  the  author, 
Thomas  Hughes.  A  fine  steel  portrait  of  this  latter  gentleman  prefaces  the 
volume. 


Pbivaht  Objbct  L18SON8  FOB  A  Graduatbd  C0CB8B  OF  Dbyxlopmbxt.    By  K.  A 
Calkins.   New-Tork:  Habpbb  anb  Bbothxbs. 

In  the  *  Utopia  *  of  Sir  Thomas  Mobe,  we  are  told  that  the  walls  of  the 
ideal  city  described  in  that  work  are  painted  over  with  figures  of  all  imaginable 
objects,  which  becoming  familiar  to  children  by  sight,  are  described  to  them  in 
detail  by  teachers,  or  by  their  already  taught  comrades.  Campanella,  Come- 
Ni%s,  the  leading  literati  of  the  Reformation,  (all  of  whom  were  deeply  interest- 
ed in  education,)  and  at  a  later  date,  Pestalozzi,  cherished  this  theory  of  fami- 
liarizing the  young  with  facts  and  nature^  and  of  gradually  developing  and 
disciplining  their  minds  by  an  objective  course  of  familiarity  with  what  is  really 
useful  in  the  experiences  of  ordinary  life.  It  has  very  well  been  observed  that 
no  man  would  be  better  educated  than  he  who  knows  perfectly  well  what  the 
things  are  which  he  sees ;  but  how  few  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  familiar  I 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  theory  that  Mr.  Calkins  has  written  this  book ; 
one  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  really  talented  teacher,  could  evidently  develop 
an  average  child* s  mind  to  a  degree  of  general  intelligence  such  as  is  seldom 
paralleled. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  would  have  the  teacher  thoroughly  question 
the  child  on  form  and  color,  on  the  qualities  of  objects,  on  bodily  fiu^ulties,  on 
the  meaning  and  uses  of  all  familiar  things,  and  in  a  word,  of  cultivating  that 
faculty  of  faculties  —  the  art  of  taking  a  deeply  seated  interest  in  all  that  comes 
before  cognizance.  In  teaching  these,  an  extremely  ingenious  system  is  adopt- 
ed, involving  practical  but  extremely  easy  instruction  in  geometrical  lines,  in 
color,  number,  size,  weight,  sound,  and  of  the  human  body ;  involving  a  course 
of  physical  training  which  is  extremely  well  illustrated  after  the  plan  of  Linq 
and  Schbebbr,  and  the  modifications  of  Gatherinb  E.  Beeches,  R.  T.  Tball,  G. 
H.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Lewis.  From  this  we  come  to  methods  of  teaching,  and  a 
series  of  *  object  lessons,*  and  the  development  of  moral  ideas.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  work  is  an  excellent  one  —  but  we  commend  it  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  can  only  be  used  by  teachers  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
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Xmo-Briffhton^  Statsn-Island,  Aui;.  15, 1861. 
Dbar  Knickxrbockeb  :  It  is  commoDlj  written  that 

*  There  is  no  purification  without  fire.' 

How  forcibly  has  this  old  saying  been  brought  home  to  every  Northern  heart  since 
the  disestrous  retreat  of  July  2l0t !  Since  we  were  a  nation,  no  darker  day  ever  dawned 
OTer  the  free  United  States  of  North- America.  I  trust  that  these  lines  will  not  be 
perused  by  an  eye  which  did  not  become  grave  and  stem  when  that  triumph  of  evil 
first  sent  its  thunder-tones  over  the  great,  brave  land  of  freedom. 

But  we  learned  in  a  brief  hour  that  that  black  Sunday  was  neither  our  Moncontour 
nor  our  Waterloo.  Sumter  had  been  a  nettle-sting,  but  the  Bull  Run  disaster  was  '  the 
tive  coal  on  the  heart  of  the  American  people.*  Let  who  would  6e  in  the  wrong ;  let 
the  noble  Scon,  scrupulous  and  delicate  as  noble,  prove  his  bravery  by  avowing  himself 
the  greatest  moral  coward  alive,  because  he  had  risked  a  battle  in  defiance  of  his  better 
judgment;  let  Horace  Gkbbubt  save  the  Tribune  by  making  scape-goats  of  the  wild 
riders  who  wield  the  lance-pens  of  that  fierce  oondottieriship — let  the  blame  be  cast 
where  you  will,  and  the  whole  Northern  press  and  people  join  in  keen  debate  as  to  who 
or  what  was  to  bUme  —  through  -the  black  and  terrible  storm-clouds  gleamed  still  one 
light  —  the  lurid  lightning  of  a  stem  resolve  not  to  yield,  portending  the  crushing  and 
destroymg  thunder-bolt  of  revenge. 

I  have  not  yet  met  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  dispirited  by  that  disaster.  It 
wlietted  up  to  resistance  hearts  which  had  despaired  before,  or  grown  apathetic  among 
weary  hopes  and  fears.  *  Ah  1 '  exclaimed  a  friend  of  your  Sanctum,  *  they  do  n't  know 
the  North  1 '  No  wonder :  why,  im  did  not  know  it ;  nobody  knew  it  before,  unless  it 
were  some  sage  gray-beard,  who  had  seen  the  grandsires  of  the  Revolution,  and,  as  Dr. 
HoLMBS  would  say,  had  triangulated  the  breed  through  three  descents,  and  was  pretty 
certain  what  must  come  of  it.  We  are  beginning  to  find  pretty  rapidly  now  what  that 
*  nutet  *  means.  When  the  people  of  the  North  ceased  to  cry,  *  On  to  Richmond  I '  they 
began  to  mean  *  On  to  New-Orleans ! '  Had  the  Southern  pirates  known  the  North, 
they  would  have  refrauied  from  that  victory.  They  would  have  been  contented  to 
worry  and  worry  on,  letting  the  Doughfaces  increase,  and  the  men  who  only  see  that 
the  whole  aflUr  is  *  bad  for  business,*  strengthen  in  power.  Wo  to  the  Doughface  now 
who  dares  chill  the  war !  ' 

Ann  and  out!  sword  and  musket,  hurrah !  Jfen,  all  is  right  yet — all's  safe  — 
safe  as  ever.  *  Noek  iet  die  Freiheit  nieht  verloren  * — ^  Freedom  is  not  lost  yet  I '  You 
have  much  before  you,  but  there  is  daylight  coming.  Women  of  America  I  your  social 
influenoe  is  most  intimately  blent  with  this  war.  Tou  can  send  men  onward  to  fulfil 
a  high  and  noble  duty  which  will  cast  a  glory  over  a  life-time  and  confer  honor  on  all 
their  kith  and  kin — or  you  can  withhold  theml  You  can  at  home  strengthen  sound 
political  principles,  inspire  sound  enthusiasm  for  what  is  right,  and  make  men  true 
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moral  heroes  —  or  you  can  discourage  them,  hy  referring  all  faxth  in  all  that  is  great  and 
good  to  the  most  timid  and  selfish  mterests.  Ah !  there  are  few  of  you,  few  true 
daughters  of  the  North  who  have  not  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  most  heroic 
days  of  old.   God  bless  you  ! 

Let  every  man  and  woman  make  their  mindt  definitely  that  w  have  moved  into 
a  new  order  ofthingey  into  a  new  social  condition,  and  live  accordingly.  This  fighting, 
and  drumming,  and  taxmg  will  not  cease  suddenly  some  fine  morning,  and  all  things 
then  go  on  in  the  good  old  way.  Not  a  bit  of  it  Out  of  this  battle  we  go  not  until 
the  cancer  of  slavery  ehall  have  been  extirpated  from,  the  Border  Statet,  and  the  cotton 
belt  be  thereby  so  reduced  as  to  be  under  Federal  control.  If  resistance  be  prolonged, 
let  the  black  be  recognized  as  free  every  where.  To  this  we  are  coming —  will  we,  nill 
we  —  and  does  any  one  believe  that  such  results  can  be  reached  and  the  old  order  of 
respect  for,  and  deference  to  *  the  South '  be  muntained  ?  Never  I  There  is  a  new 
life,  a  new  future,  a  brilliant  dawn  of  hope  before  the  fr»  United  States  of  North- 
America.  We  shall  not  feel  as  we  did ;  we  shall  be  well-nigh  a  new  people,  when  we 
are  free  from  the  old  curse  which  divided  brothers  and  made  us  continually  wretched. 
Away  with  it !  out  with  it !  —  hustle  it  into  forgetfulness  and  nothiog  as  soon  as 
possible  I 

It  gives  curious  subject  for  thought  when  we  reflect  what  would  be  the  result  of 
pricking  this  inflated  bubble  of  Southern  prestige ;  of  reducing  the  shadowy  giant- 
knight  to  his  proper  paltry  proportions.  Hitherto  the  South  and  not  the  North  has 
given  character  in  great  measure  to  the  American  people.  Unpractical  and  prepostei^ 
ous  ideas  as  to  the  gentility  of  idleness  and  extravagance,  lawlessness  and  ignorance, 
have  struggled,  and  triumphantly,  with  the  innate  Yankee  tendency  to  industry  and 
sobriety.  All  this  must  change.  For  instance,  we  are  to  hear  no  more  nonsensical 
comparison  between  Norman  gentlemen  in  the  South,  and  Saxon  churis  in  the  North. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  is  an  amusing  trifle,  but  which  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  any  other  Southern  claim  to  preeminence.  I  refer  to  this  oft-iterated  daim  of 
'Norman*  characteristics  as  peculiar  to  the  South. 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  the  old  Saxons  were  out  and  out  slave-dealers,  which  the 
Normans  were  not  The*  Saxons  sold  slaves  from  among  themselves  into  foreign  land^ 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Normans,  who  did  not  The  Saxons  had  eecrle,  or  serfs,  I 
know,  but  they  had  also  theowety  or  literal  slaves.  I  have  not  Sur  Fbajicib  Palobatk 
and  TuBNXR  at  band,  but  I  remember  that  Bulwu  introduces  the  whole  abomination 
in»his  Harold,  Now,  if  this  does  not  knock  the  whole  Norman  Oonfederate  fliat 
Family  theory  into  nonsense,  I  am  mistaken. 

But  if  the  Chivalry  be  so  Norman,  where  then  are  the  names  f  I  know  of  more 
than  one  full-blood  Yankee  cognomen  which  appears  in  the  roU  of  Battle  Abbey ;  in 
fact,  I  think  that  no  American  genealogist  will  deny  that  nearly  every  New-England 
name  is  that  of  some  family  which  always  was  respectable  and  educated,  from  its  very 
first  Puritan  ancestor.  People  who  had  had  these  experiences  are  not  generally  of  *  the 
lower  orders.*  Name  for  name,  there  are  two  of  the  Norman  in  New-England  for  one 
in  the  South.  Stick  a  pm  there — not  that  It^s  of  any  account,  but  the  Chivalry  insist 
on  it.  « 

But  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  names  which  were  originally  Norman  and 
those  French  ones  of  a  far  later  date  which  came  in  with  the  Huguenots.  There  are 
some  curious  blunders  made  occasionally  in  this  department  by  Southern  genUemen, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  knightly  sons  of  Norman  ancestors,  when  in  reality 
their  first  American  *  prop '  was  one  of  the  eixte^n  thousand  French  Huguenots  who 
settied  in  South-Carolina  alone ;  doubtiess  some  worthy  weaver  —  a  man  of  real  honesty. 
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who  vould  go  cir  in  a  beutj  Gmcoii  nge  could  he  M  his  trtilorouis  finMm<MlH» 
eating,  labor^lespising  descendant  When  people  oame  in  by  the  ten  lliousand^  they 
oould  not  all  be  noble — and  they  were  not 

The  fact  is,  that  this  eSbrt  to  extract  blood  OQt  of  a  thousand  descents,  modified  by 
a  thousand  crosses,  and  from  a  heraldic  turnip  after  all,  is  somewhat  deUriouf, 
Saj^KMe  we  of  the  North  were  to  try  to  prove  our  descent  from  the  Saxons  on  the 
ground  that  our  ancestors  were  greatly  addicted,  as  we  arc,  to  the  use  of  the  ))ath ;  for, 
as  old  chroniclers  narrate,  even  the  Saxon  peasants  in  inland  districts  had  a  daily 
warm  wash  all  OTcr,  while  among  the  Normans  such  a  custom  did  not  prcTsil  any 
more  than  at  the  present  day  in  Georgia.  Now  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  the  editor 
of  the  Mobile  RegUtery  or  Charleston  Courier^  or  any  of  the  Richmond  sociologists,  had 
discovered  any  argument  as  strong  as  this  on  their  side  of  the  ethnological  fonoc,  wc 
should  never  have  heard  the  end  of  it.  Let  the  mud-sills  bo  thankl\il  that  the  soap, 
water,  and  towel  aigument  balances  in  their  favor. 

K  nothing  else  shotdd  come  of  the  war,  it  would  have  effected  enough  to  my  mind 
in  this,  that  a  vast  amount  of  sickening  folly  and  disgusting  mock  romance,  like  thil 
precious  Normsn-blood  fancy,  will  have  been  well  ridiculed  out  of  sight  Our  old 
friends  —  I  mean  our  new  foes  —  over  Mason  and  DizoN^s  are  not  bad  fellows  in  tlio 
main;  but  prosperity  hath  made  them  arrogant,  until,  step  by  step,  thoy  have  fallen  Into 
the  habit  of  assuming  for  themselves  a  degree  —  and  that  no  moderate  one  —  of  onl* 
tare,  edacation,  courtesy,  innate  refinement,  generosity,  braveryi  and  all  other  virtues 
and  elegsncles,  and  of  denying  any  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  the  North.  In  fact, 
the  Southerner  who,  during  a  half-hour's  conversation  with  a  Northern  gentleman  or 
lady,  does  not  let  faD  a  very  broad  hint  to  the  effect  that  his  countrymen  arc  superior 
to  all  from  our  side  of  the  line  in  the  essential  points  of  good  breeding,  Is  a  rarity 
whom  very  few  have  ever  encountered.  And,  curiously  enough,  Northf.'m  people, 
especially  on  the  border,  have  timidly  given  in  to  this  sssumption.  They  don't  like 
is;  ^bot  then  there  is  such  an  ease  of  manner ;  such  chivalry.' 

Hie  war,  aiding  other  social  developments,  my  dear  KufCKCBSorKf  a,  fa  scattering 
tUa  very  exHava^uit  eonoesswn  to  the  winds.  I  see  the  day  coming  when  such  \nUA' 
enUy  sDobhish  aasomption  as  Job*  Fobsttb's  Journal  was  guilty  of  some  time  ago  hi 
ks  eoaqMriaoo  between  Lf  vooui  and  Dans  wiB  only  be  tboogbt  of  f;y  the  whole  worid 
as  cm  a  par  with  the  setf^andations  of  a  down  in  the  ring,  just  as  there  will  fie  a  time 
I  any  provineiafism,  whether  of  Kcw-Tork,  Fhiladelpfaia,  Richmond,  or  i%Hr\pjiAim, 
sem  to  evety  gendcaian  to  be  as  paltry  as  H  is  vulgar.  Just  m  etfrUMy  as  srrMll 
y  five  aebools,  free  labor  and  manulaetares  ar«  dentatf^  to  Xf/rthemi7>^,  at  M 
i  date.  aD  Ae  Tsimeeo  Stales,  is  it  sore  thai  there  will  be  swept  away  ttffm  th4 
pce^  a  eettaiii  vii%ar  vein  of  cotton-bom  gaseomidlrrg,  a  UfWi^ 
id  aa  lodoCcDt  arrogance  wiadi  have  long  ittUA^t^lAe  ft» 
cvevy  resBy  RpscseBtaliTe  AiBtnen  gentlemaift. 

I  a  cfcsBge  as  tha,  there  wiD  be  a  great  ehdoige  m  th^  nfffiin)  YtU  ^ 
Toot  ever,  ni*^. 


Ksoum  J^MW  SnM      T4C7«  LsKm  —  ft  U  sri*b  a  t'sf^m 
tttf     aiKfeg  1^  ertifiiriihi. lit.  the  ej»r;frj^  ir-ryr.^r,.  \^  Mm  IfiAHf  Y.  \}p.kn, 
1^  has  aamnfiHl  mOi  her  Mra,  Drm  vA  JfU<  M/vrrAT,  f4  ft  tUmft)\tt%  nah 
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Bban  has  been  distinguished  for  many  years  as  the  principal  of  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  successful  day-schools.  She  brings  to  the  support  of  her 
present  enterprise  a  character  finely  moulded  by  experience  and  admirably 
adapted  to  her  vocation ;  and  a  mind  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  perfected 
by  the  most  finished  culture.  We  are  persuaded  that  her  school  will  satisfy 
all  who  desire  for  their  daughters  a  thorough  and  accomplished  education, 
and  we  wish  for  it  the  measure  of  success  it  is  certain  to  deserve. 


*  Yaohting :  a  SaltUh  EputU^^  addressed  to  the  publisher  hereof^  is  a  ^  Rhap- 
sodical Rhapsody/  (firom  a  female  pen,  *  as  we  do  guess,*)  which  will  be  found 
to  be  *  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.*   It  is  a'  striking  example  of 

*  diverting  attention : ' 

*  Thb  yardi  are  manned,  the  anchor  weighed, 

The  snowy  sail  outspringi ; 
Merrily  0  !  before  the  blast. 
My  gallant  yacht  ii  bounding  faat: 
Do  Trinlty-epire  I  look  my  last* 

Borne  off  on  eagle's  wings.'    Ralph  Ravoom. 

*  Had  to  shift  the  tackle  a  bit  to  make  the  stanza  jibe ;  but  I  dare  saj  Ralph  Ran- 
dom, whoever  he  be,  is  a  clever  salt,  and  won't  mind  the  liberty  I  *ve  taken.  Sulors 
are  an  obligiDg  eet  in  general,  and  Ralph  ia  every  Inch  a  aailor.  Thai  I  know  by  his 
aUmg ;  and  that  be  ia  a  patriot,  I  know  by  the  Xsw  Tankex  Doodli  Somo  in  your  last 
Issue.  I  like  to  know  under  what  flag  people  sail,  for  we  have  fallen  on  suapldous 
times,  and  it  ian^t  safe  to  overhaul  every  chance  craft  you  come  along-dde  of  Just 
imagine  yourself,  friend  Ejficx,  aboard  my  crack  yacht  the  *  Stormy  Petrel,'  coasting 
In  and  out  the  delectable  coves  of  old  Long  Island,  as  we  used  to  coast  in  old  never- 
to-be-forgotten  times.  Just  leave  Old  Knick  to  look  out  for  himself,  (and  he  manages 
his  own  business  admirably,)  and  come  aboard  my  yacht,  and  have  a  good  time.  Tour 
head  is  as  full  of  ^  copy'  and  *  proof '  as  mine  is  of  *  Wall-street,'  whenever  I  take  up 
those  atrocious  *  Revelations.*  I  say,  messmate,  if  you  do  n't  order  that  man  of  yours 
to  reef  sail,  and  not  crowd  on  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  infernal  machinery  of  that 
den  of  Mammon,  all  in  one  breath,  I  '11  leave  the  Old  Ehick  astern,  and  not  touch  an- 
other issue  until  after  dog-days.  Why,  what  do  you  think  I  heard  a  land-lubber  say 
the  other  day  ?  *  I  never  breathe,'  says  he,  ^  from  the  b^^ning  of  a  *  Jievdatum  *  to 
the  end ;  they  -  re  a  second  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  make  me  squirm  in  my 
patent-leathers  ?  Is  nH  that  awfuly  that  *  legitimate  transaction  f  *  I  never  want  to  meet 
the  writer  of  those  articles :  I  think  he  could  look  through  me  like  the  All-Sxeihq  ; 
and  yet  I'm  no  worse  than  most  people  I ' 

*  Now,  slack  up  a  bit  on  the  '  ReveUtions,'  and  be  easy  until  after  frost ;  donH  you 
see  this  is  a  case  of  serious  conviction,'  and  the  poor  sinner  will  have  very  O^Lloyd  or 
blue-fever  ?   What  if  he  should  die,  and  the  *  crowner '  should  bring  in  a  verdict, 

*  Killed  by  a  Revelation,'  would  nH  you  have  to  *  swing '  otherwise  than  in  your  ham- 
mock ?  That  was  bad  enough — the  yarn  you  told  about  folks  working  so  hard  during 
the  week,  that  when  Sunday  came  they  c<nddn*t  rest,  because  it  was  almost  like  death 
to  stop !  It  ia  well  enough  to  give  folks  a  gentle  hint  to  take  in  sail,  and  not  run  on  to 
the  breakers ;  but  there 's  neither  reason  nor  rhyme  in  frightening  one  to  death  to  save 
his  soul. 

^  Come  aboard  my  yacht,  and  let  the  sea-breeze  brush  the  cobwebs  from  your  dusty 
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brain.  I 've  as  c£oice  spirits  here  as  were  ever  *■  called  from  the  vastj  deep/  encased  in 
either  Tcssels  of  glass  or  Ycssels  of  tin.  The  magnificent  haze  of  an  August  sunset  is 
blending  land  and  water  in  one  rapturous  mist  of  enchantment.  The  glorious  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  tinge  with  demt-tones  of  gold,  and  bronze  the  sombre  waves ;  the  sails 
are  idly  flapping  against  the  masts ;  but  there  she  comes  I  a  *  breath  of  the  Oceanidcs/ 
that  is,  a  *  cat's  paw,'  and  inflates  them ;  and  we  seem  wafted  onward  to  that  haven  of 
the  Lotophagi,  (Staten  Island,  where  lives  the  Frog  Correspondent,)  where  are  sweet 
dreams  and  fairy  visions :  bright  hopes  and  Mace  Slopes  —  Avast  there !  Aground, 
by  Jove  !  I  like  to  have  run  down  a  Staten  Island  ferry-boat,  and  sunk  every  living 
soul  that  had  nH  a  life-preserver !  Horrible  catastrophe :  you  Ul  read  all  about  it  in 
to-morrow  morning's  papers.  Do  you  know  I  hate  all  steamboats,  or,  as  the  Parley- 
vmu  call  them,  BcUUaux  d  Vapeur,  Tes,  I  do.  The  eternal  *  puff,  puff,  puff ! '  the 
^jamais-taujours  ! '  *  ioujours-jamau  ! '  of  their  indefatigable  piston  annihilates  to  my 
mind  all  the  poetry  of  nautical  handicraft.  Give  me  the  creaking  cordage ;  the  rough 
command  to  man  the  sails ;  the  boatswain's  whistle  I  there  'a  poetry  for  you,  (see 
Shacspearb  ;)  the  cheery  yo-heave-'o  !  the  thousand-and-one  accessories  and  $ymph<mif9 
of  a  vessel ;  give  me  any  thing  but  a  fire-eater,  either  on  land  or  sea.  My  muse  never 
inspires  me  aboard  of  one :  she  gets  the  sulks  whenever  Horatio  Allen  puts  a  new 
boiler  into  one.  ^ieian-vesaela  even  are  despicable ;  they  're  a  species  of  hybrid,  a 
compromise  between  ^Eolus  and  Neptune,  and  we  want  no  compromises  just  now, 
on  land  or  sea.  But  iron  is  a  great  *  institution,'  and  this  is  an  *  iron  age.'  Did  you 
ever  rise  from  your  desk  with  a  brain-<tche^  and  plunge  aplomb  into  the  l&byrintlis  of 
Horatio  Allen's  *  Novelty  Works  ? '  And  were  you  piloted  through  that  immense  es- 
tablishment by  that  great,  strong  man,  who  has  imbibed  the  sBSthetics  of  iron  for  years, 
nntil  his  whole  system  has  become  so  *  tinctured,'  that  he  do  n't  need  any  of  the  'poth- 
ecary's  stuff?  Then  you  probably  got  rid  of  your  brain-ache,  and  came  away  with  a 
bead-ache,  occasioned  by  the  volume  of  sound  entering  the  tympanum ;  a  thing  to  be 
speedily  gotten  rid  of,  and  not  in  the  least  dangerous,  as  is  an  overplus  of  ideas,  like 
what  the  redoubtable  Mace  Sloper  is  troubled  with.  It's  a  chronic  complaint  with 
him,  and  he  never  will  get  jid  of  it  unless  he  goes  to  sea.  But  the  change  did  you 
good,  no  doubt.  Ideas  are  like  the  measles  —  you  're  safe  so  long  as  they  come  out,  but  if 
they  once  strike  you  *re  a  goner,  and  all  the  'pothecary  stuff  in  Gotham  can't  save 
yon.  To  roe  there  is  something  strangely  fascinating  in  iron  casting.  Listen !  the 
*  Song  of  the  Forge :  * 

*  Clang  I  clang !  the  massive  anvils  ring  — 
Clang  I  clang !  a  hundred  hammers  swing ; 
Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a  tropic  sky 
The  mighty  blows  still  multiply ; 

Clang!  clang! 
Sav,  brothers  of  the  dusky  brow, 
What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now  ? 

'  Clang !  clang!  we  foree  the  coulter  now  — 
The  coulter  of  the  kindlv  plough ; 

Sweet  Mart,  mother,  bless  our  toil ; 
May  its  broad  furrow  still  unbind 
To  genial  rains,  to  sun  and  wind, 

Toe  most  benignant  soil. 

*  Clang!  clans!  again,  my  mates,  what  glows 
Beneath  the  nammer^s  potent  blows? 
Clink !  clank !  we  forge  the  Giant  Chain 
.Which  bears  the  gallant  vessel's  strain, 
'Midst  stormy  winds  and  adverse  tides ; 

Secured  by  this,  the  good  ship  braves 
The  rocky  roadstead  and  the  waves 
Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 
VOL.  LVTU.  18 
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*  Hurrah  t  cling!  daoe  I  once  more*  what  glow*, 

Dark  brothers  of  the  forsc,  beneath 
The  iron  tempest  of  your  blows, 
The  furnace's  red  breath  t 

' Cling!  clanp^I  a  bumine  torrent,  clear 

And  brilliant,  of  bright  sparks  is  poured 
Around  and  up  in  the  ansky  air, 
As  our  hammers  forge  the  Swobd. 

*  The  sword  I  a  name  of  dread ;  jet  when 
Upon  the  freeman's  thigh 't  is  bound, 

While  for  his  altar  and  his  hearth. 
While  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
The  war-drums  roll,  the  trampets  sound, 
How  sacred  is  it  then ! 

'  Whenever  for  the  truth  and  right 
It  flashes  in  the  van  of  fight ; 
Whether  in  some  wild  mountain-pass, 
As  that^where  fell  Lkomidas  ; 

*  Or  on  some  sterile  plain  and  stem,  j 
A  Marston  or  a  Bannockbum  ^ 

Or  *mid  fierce  crags  and  bnstlmg  rills. 
The  Switxer's  Alps,  gray  Tyrol's  hills ; 
Or,  as  when  sunk  the  Armada's  pride, 
It  gleams  above  the  stormy  tide ; 
Still,  still,  whene'er  tht  battU^tMrd 

I*  Liberif—when  mm  do  Hand 

ForJutiiee  and  their  native  land  — 
Then  Hbavkii  bless  the  Swubd.' 

*  Hkatsn  blcas  our  swords,  and  give  them  victory !  I  Ve  a  mind  to  turn  Union 
privateer :  on  reflection,  I  think  I  will ;  so  you  may  consider  this  my  '  last  will  and  testa-* 
ment,'  and  lodge  it  safely  in  the  Recorder's  Oflice  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall.    But  the 

*  Stormy  Petrel '  will  never  strike  to  a  secession  flag,  of  that  you  may  be  sure.  How 
beautifully  LonqfklloW  sings  of  the  *  Building  of  the  Ship :  * 

*  Bpild  her  straight,  O  worthy  master! 

Staunch  and  strone,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  ul  disaster, 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle ! ' 

Poor  Longfellow  !  he  has  met  with  a  cross-sea  on  life's  voyage,  and  takes  it  heavily  I 
Will  he  ever  laanch  any  more  such  taut  craft  as  the  *  Psahn  of  Life  ? '  I  think  so : 
there  is  somethmg  holy  in  sorrow  which  elevates  while  it  chastens  the  heart  I  verily 
believe  his  best  song  is  yet  to  come.  I  have  great  faith  in  mankind  just  now,  and  great 
faith  in  my  yacht :  she  '11  out-sail  any  craft  in  these  waters  ;  but  every  bonnie  laddie 
thinks  his  pibroch  sounds  the  sweetest ;  every  school-boy  thinks  his  willow-whistle  the 
loudest,  and  every  Yankee  boasts  that  his  jack-knife  is  the  sharpest,  and  it  ought  to  be. 

*  He  leaves  no  stone  unturned '  tUl  he  has  whet  it,  at  least  Wuittisr  says  so ;  and  the 
Yankee  boys  have  sharpened  up  their  ^knives'  pretty  well  for  the  struggle,  /'m  provd 
of  our  Yankee  Counns  I  1  said  my  muse  never  inspired  me  aboard  a  fire-eater  ;  you 
need  n't  infer  from  that  she  ever  inspires  me  very  highly  any  where,  though  I  *ve  trolled 
some  sea-songs  of  my  own  in  days  *  lang  syne.'  I  *m  the  same  plain,  blunt,  old- 
fashioned  tar  you  used  to  know  years  ago ;  have  seen  somethmg  of  the  world,  and 
picked  up  fun  wherever  I  found  it,  East,  West,  North  and  South,  though  there  are  but 
few  of  the  *  jolly '  craft  afloat  Just  now,  either  North  or  South. 

*  Look  yonder  !  Here  have  we  been  bowling  along  in  a  stiff  breeze,  losing  the  best 
of  the  scenery  while  I  have  been  moralizing  —  not  in  the  fine  vein  of  Hamlet  over  the 
lawyer's  skull,  or  what  mi^t  have  been  a  lawyer^s,  but  nevertheless  moralizing.  Bat, 
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*  look  away !  *  The  distant  woodlands  of  the  interior,  the  clustering  hamlets,  the 
pearly  strand,  the  sea-gulls  taking  their  last  flight,  hovering  closer  and  closer  to  the 
waves,  till  their  sUvery  wings  glitter  in  the  spray,  kissing  the  sea  affectionately,  like 
truant  sailor-boys  I  wot  of,  bidding  their  mother  a  long  good-night.  Aground  again, 
by  JoTE !  —  not  the  yacht,  bat  me.  As  I 'm  a  man,  I  ^m  shedding  tears  I  I  was  think- 
ing of  my  mother  and  her  *■  long  good-night' 

Mt  mother's  hand  —  it  comes  before  me  now, 
That  pallid  hand,  and  rests  upon  my  brow ; 
The  tirst  to  stroke  the  wavelets  of  my  hair ; 
The  first  to  bless  me  at  the  rite  of  prayer : 
That  cherished  hand  it  rests  upon  my  brow : 
O  angel  Mother  I  dost  thou  watch  me  now  f 

I  believe  we  old  salts  think  a  vast  deal  more  of  our  mothers  than  the  world  gives  us 
credit  for.  Heaven,  air,  and  what  little  of  earth  we  catch  a  glimpse  of,  con^ire  in  send- 
ing our  souls  dancing  hornpipes  on  the  main-deck  of  terrestrial  bliss.  The  fragrant  puff 
of  a  superb  Havana  wafts  your  remaining  senses  to  the  regions  of  sublime  forgetfulness ; 
but  if  I  had  some  of  Mace  Sloper's  famous  *  Turkish  recipe,'  I  *d  *  color  my  meerschaum.  * 
Our  material  casket,  or,  in  artistic  terms,  our  physique,  is  swaying  in  a  Chilian  hammock, 
rocked,  as  the  primeval  Ojibiwah  cradles  were,  *■  on  the  tree-top.'  Huzza !  wind 's 
freshening  up;  most  too  much  of  a  good  thing : 

^  When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  fall. 
And  down  come  Chilian  hammock  and  all  1 ' 

Cigar 's  out  with  that  lullaby :  what  will  you  take  ? 

We  '11  pledge  Oub  Navt  !  shades  of  commodores  glorious, 
The  Stars  and^jaipss  yet  wave  o'er  us  victorious ! 

Feel  better  ?   We  cast  a  deep,  sombre  shadow  to  starboard  ;  the  silvery  waves  come 
tossing  up  like  pearl-wreaths ;  while  here  and  there 

'  The  dolphin  bares  his  back  of  gold/ 

and  replunging  into  his  native  element,  leaves  in  his  wake  a  luminous  track  of  translu- 
cent gold-bubbles,  (equal  in  value  to  the  famous  *  Mississippi  Bubble,')  that  glitter  in  the  . 
dim  twilight  like  phosphorescent  pyrotechnics,  or  the  fire-works  in  the  City-Hall  Park 
on  Fourth  of  July  night. 

XiGHT,  in  her  azure  robe,  falls  down, 
With  myriad  diamonds  in  her  crown ; 
Night,  with  her  calm,  majestic  mien, 
Ai^  brow  benignant,  pure,  serene ; 
Dim,  holy  Night  falls  softly  down. 
The  dew-drops  pendent  from  her  crown. 

Upon  her  bosom  Sleep  is  laid  — 

The  lethe  of  Plutonian  shade ; 

And  pallid  Death  is  nestled  there, 

Like  an  *  unopened  daisy '  fair : 

Though  veiled  bis  brow  and  swathed  his  form, 

There  lurks  the  seraph,  not  the  worm. 

That  is  a  Scandinavian  myth,  felicitously  embodied  by  Carl  Mulker.  I  like  both  the 
myth  and  the  statuette,  though  I  don't  exactly  fancy  it  for  the  figure-head  of  a  yacht ; 
but  there  is  something  holy  in  Night,  and  this  expresses  it.  Night  was  sent  us  for  in- 
sfumtion :  the  poet  dreams  bright  dreams  under  her  wing ;  the  maiden,  of  love  and  hope ; 
the  statesmen,  of  hir  country ;  the  warrior,  of  victory  and  glory ;  the  sailor,  of  glorious 
fights  and  glorious  prizes;  and  I  dream  of  sinking  .the  whole  nf  that  confounded 
Soathem  navy  ;  and  yet — 
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A  wovDBom  dream  in  floAtioff  in  my  mind. 

As  floftts  the  bark  on  ooeaiTB  fitful  phase ; 
A  mairelloQS  Tision  wraps  mine  eye-sieht  blind, 

The  wondrous  works  and  deeds  of  other  days. 

A  hundred  sail  are  round  me  far  and  near, 

A  hundred  sail  are  whitening  all  the  water ; 
A  hundred  chase  a  single  privateer  I 

She 's  '  tbar/  and  yet  the  lubbers  hare  n*t  caught  her  I 

Where  are  the  slorious  tars  of  other  days. 
Whose  lightnmg  drove  Britannia  from  the  ocean  t 

Say !  shall  toe  *  Petrel '  leave  her  peaceful  *  ways/ 
And  show  you  all  a '  Yankee  Boodle  notion? ' 

Elegiac^  is  n*t  it  ?  But  its  rank  treason,  and  won't  do.  I  wonder  if  I  can't  whistle  up 
another  tune.  I  *U  rip  out  a  roaring  psalm  to  the  author  of  the  *  RerelatioiiSi'  and  say 
all  he  has  to  ssy  in  *  short  metre.*   Here  goes : 

Fill  high  the  chalice  to  rosy  breath ! 
Fill  hiffh  the  chalice  to  pallid  death ! 
Who  mnches  to  toss  life's  chalice  high, 
Will  flinch  at  the  grave  and  fear  to  die. 

Fill  high  the  chalice  to  joy  and  wo ! 
Fill  high  the  chalice,  we  '11  drain  it  low : 
Ho  !  brim  the  chalice,  we  'U  top  it  high ; 
Who  flinches  at  life,  will  fear  to  die. 

Fill  high  the  chalice  to  love  and  strife ! 
Fill  high  the  chalice  to  death  and  life  I 
Fill  high  the  chalice,  and  brim  it  o*er : 
Brothers  1  we  bail  the  Plutonian  shore ! 

m 

Addio  I  Ever  tmly,  Ska  Foam. 


Gossip  with  Readbbs  avd  Corrbspondents. — Once  there  was  a  chap  who 
^  waited  on  us  one  cold  morning,  with  a  bundle  of  mss.  of  yarious  kinds,  with  which 
he  desired  to  regale  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbockbb.  He  had  the  Scottish 
cast  of  countenance,  and  had  been,  he  informed  us,  for  seyeral  years  a  writer 
for  the  Edinburgh  Eeview^  and  *  believed  we  would  find  his  articles  acceptable.' 
He  seemed  modest  and  looked  *  seedy '  and  needy,  but  not  remarkably  intelli- 
gent Still,  thought  we,  his  outward  form  is,  after  all,  but  his  *  husk  or  shrine,* 
and  although  he  lacks  big  speech  and  an  imperatiye  presence,  he  may  haye  a 
^  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.'  And  reasoning  thus,  we  accepted  a  '  solid 
article.'  Solid  enough  we  found  it  I  Heayy  writing  was  evidently  his  forte. 
There  was  a  dulness,  an  ultra  'sobriety  of  tone'  about  it,  that  would  have 
suited  the  taste  of  the  drained  and  parchment  intellects,  who  sometimes  tender 
us  gratuitous  counsel,  touching  the  proper  conduct  of  a  magazine  like  ours. 
We  returned  the  us.  to  the  author,  at  the  desk,  and  desired  him  to  leave  us  a 
light  article  instead.  He  soon  inclosed  us  one  in  a  letter,  remarkable  for  its 
dingy  brimstone  hue  and  odor,  and  its  elaborate  clumsiness  of  foldure.  What 
a  tale  it  was !  Words  can  scarcely  tell  how  feeble  in  invention,  how  puerile, 
diffuse,  and  artful ;  interlarded,  at  briefest  intervals,  in  the  bombastic  style  of 
a  stage-struck  'prentice,  with  dramatic  misquotations  misapplied.  Gbovtbet 
Gbatox  tells  us  that  he  readily  swallowed  the  story  of  the  red-wigged  landlady 
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of  the  Red-Horse  Inn,  at  Stratford-on-Ayon ;  that  she  was  a  relatire  of  Shak- 
SPBABE,  until,  in  proof  that  his  great  genius  ran  in  the  family,  she  placed  in  his 
hands  a  ms.  play  of  her  own,  which  soon  set  all  belief  in  her  consanguinity  at 
defiance.  Our  case  was  not  dissimilar ;  and  when,  by  appointment  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  we  met  our  contributor,  and  returned  to  him  his  ms.,  we  ven- 
tured to  inquire,  specifically,  w?iat  it  was  he  had  written  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  He  blushed  to  the  very  tip  of  his  nose,  an  intellectual  rudder  of  most 
portentous  amplitude,  and  affected  to  coyer  his  chagrin  with  the  lack  smile  of 
a  sick  hyena,  as  he  stammered  out:  ^  I  made  out  the  index  for  several  quar- 
ters / '  But  nothing  daunted  by  this  confession,  he  proceeded  to  add :  ^  I  haye 
a  xs.  play,  written  in  this  country,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  haye  you  pur- 
chase from  me.  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  Park,  but  he  returned  it  the 
next  day,  with  a  cold  note  of  two  lines,  saying  that  it  would  n*t  do ;  or  words 
to  that  effect  That,  howeyer,  was  because  it  was  not  an  acting  play :  it  is 
more  for  the  closet,  and  you  find  it  will  read  well  in  print  It  was  composed  in 
two  nights,  after  the  model  of  the  *  Sea-Serpent,*  which  had  so  long  a  run.  I 

caU  it  'The  North  River;  or  The  Last  Run  of  Shad.'  Would  you  like  to   

We  bowed  the  literary  worthy  out,  calling  to  mind,  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
street,  an  undoubted  specimen  of  his  writings  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  It  ran 
thus :  *  Great  mind  —  Mr.  Gurrak  — 188.'  Toward  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
when  sought  out,  was  found  recorded :  *  Mr.  Curban  said  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  kick  the  intruder  from  his  door.'  -  -  -  Twehtt-six  years  ago  the  eloquent 
author  of  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Knickerbocker,  under  the  title  of  'Our 
Country,'  closed  his  last  paper  in  these  burning,  patriotic  words :  '  As  we 
grow  in  our  growth  and  strengthen  in  our  strength,  we  will  build  upon  the 
foundations  which  our  fathers  left  us.  We  will  rear  the  fabric  of  Fbeb  Goy- 
BBNMENT  to  the  skics.  We  will  adorn  and  embellish  it,  and  make  it  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  We  will  kindle  such  a  light  on  the  American  shore  as 
shall  illuminate  the  earth.  Imagination,  eyen,  cannot  picture  the  destiny 
that  awaits  us,  if  we  preserve  our  Liberty  and  our  Union,  Goo  has  promised 
us  a  renowned  existence,  if  we  will  but  deserye  it  He  speaks  this  promise  in 
the  sublimity  of  nature.  It  resounds  all  along  the  crags  of  the  AUeghanies. 
It  is  uttered  in  thunder  at  Niagara.  It  is  heard  in  the  roar  of  two  oceans,  from 
the  great  Pacific  to  the  rocky  ramparts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  His  finger  has 
written  it  in  the  broad  expanse  of  our  inland  seas,  and  traced*  it  out  by  the 
mighty  Father  of  Waters.  The  august  Temple  in  which  we  dwell  was  built 
for  lofty  purposes.  Oh  1  that  we  may  consecrate  it  to  Liberty  and  Concord, 
and  be  found  fit  worshippers  within  its  holy  halls  1 '  This  beautiful  passage 
was  recalled  to  our  mind,  by  reading  the  superb  lines,  *  Not  Yet,'  written  by 
William  Cullbn  Bbtant  for  the  'Ledger'  weekly  journal.  The  fifth  yerse, 
especially,  possesses  a  kindred  spirit  and  imagery : 

*  0  CouKTBT  I  manrel  of  the  earth  1 

O  realm  to  sadden  KreatDeas  grown ! 
The  aee  that  gloried  in  thy  birth, 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrown  t 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  greatoeas  low  ? 
No,  land  of  hope  and  bleaaing,  no  1 
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*  And  we  who  wear  thy  gloriom  DMoe, 

Shall  we,  like  craTens,  stand  apart. 
When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 

The  death-blow  at  thy  generovs  heart  f 
Forth  goes  the  battle-err,  and  lo  I 
Hosts  rise  in  harness,  snoating,  No  ? 

'  And  they  who  founded  in  our  land 

The  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea, 
Bled  thej  in  vain,  or  yainlj-  planned 

To  leaTe  their  coontry  great  and  firce  ? 
Their  sleeping  ashes,  from  below, 
Send  up  the  drilling  murmur,  No  I 

*"  Knit  thej  the  gentle  ties  which  long 

These  sister  states  were  proud  to  wear. 
And  forged  the  kindlj  links  so  strong 

For  icDe  hands  in  sport  to  tear  — 
For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  ? 
No,  bj  our  fathers'  memory,  no ! 

*■  Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 

Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain-erest. 

The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays, 
The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Mississippi's  torrent-flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer,  No  I 

*Not  Yet  the  hour  is  nirii,  when  the^r 

Who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit, 
Earth's  ancient  kings  shall  rise  and  say : 
*  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit  I 
So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low  ? ' 
No,  sullen  group  of  shadows,  No  1 

*  For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gaTO 

llie  Tiotorr  in  our  fathers'  day. 
Strong,  as  of  old,  to  guard  and  save  — 

ThK  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay  — 
On  clouds  above  and  fields  below, 
Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer,  No ! ' 

Compare  these  noble  lines,  so  full  of  glowing,  patriotic  ardor,  with  the 
thousand-and-one  pumped-up  poems '  to  which  our  national  troubles  hare 
given  rise,  and  cherish  the  *  true  coin.*  -  -  -  Thb  incident  recorded  in  one 
of  the  daily  journals,  of  a  subordinate  o£Scer,  during  the  battle  at  Bull  Run, 
haying  been  found  almost  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  skulking  behind  a 
pile  of  logs,  brings  to  mind  an  incident  mentioned  to  us  several  years  ago  in 

Troy,  in  presence  of  General  Wool,  by  our  departed  friend,  O.  R  :  the 

san^e,  let  us  add,  who  gave  to  us  the  beautiful  and  most  touching  letter  from 
his  departed  wife,  found  in  a  favorite  volume,  after  her  death,  and  by  whose 
side  he- now  sleeps,  until  the  fires  of  the  resurrection  morning  shall  glimmer  in 
the  horizon.  The  incident  was  derived  by  the  narrator  from  his  &ther ;  and 
the  scene,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  in  the, neighborhood  of  New-Londoii, 
Connecticut  One  morning,  when  an  attack  fit>m  the  other  side  of  the  river 
was  momentarily  expected,  a  patriotic  band  suddenly  missed  its  commanding 
officer.  Mere  was  a  ^  situation  1  *  The  firing  had  already  commenced  from 
over  the  water,  and  the  *  body '  of  troops  was  without  a  ^  head.*  A  sub-officer 
was  dispatched  to  discover  the  whereabout  of  his  missing  superior.  Goin^ 
down  the  meadow-like  lawn  in  search  of  him,  he  chanced  every  now  and  then 
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to  see,  bobbing  ap  and  down  mysteriously,  something  which  looked  like  a  ball. 
Approaching  the  object,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find,  in  a  deep  hole  in  the 
ground,  the  body  of  his  superior  officer ;  and  his  hectd  was  the  hall  which  had 
bobbed  up  with  every  fire  firom  the  other  side  I  *  Why,  what  on  airth  are  you 
doing  here,  Captain?  Why  are  you  not  at  the  head  of  your  company?' 
'  Oh  1  you  go  to  grass ! '  said  the  brave  commander :  *  this  is  my  hole :  I  dug  it 
last  night :  if  you  want  one,  go  and  dig  it  for  yourself^  as  /  did !  *  His 
*  second '  left  him  in  disgust,  and  reported  accordingly.  Like  our  troops  at 
Bladensburgh,  for  whom  the  guide  over  the  battle-ground  apologized :  *  Some- 
how or  'nother,  he  didnH  seem  to  take  no  interest  I '  -  •  -  *  OUaning» :  Mo- 
menu  gathered  Here  and  There,  and  their  Remits,^  is  the  modest  title  of  a  beau- 
tifiilly-bound  manuscript  quarto  volume,  in  the  clear  and  neat  *  hand-of-write '  of 
our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Gborqb  C.  Morgan.  Each  page  is  surround- 
ed by  delicate  and  graceful  rainbow-lines,  and  the  vari-colored  illuminated 
headings  and  richly-ornamented  initial-letters  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing 
of  a  kindred  description  which  we  ever  encountered  in  the  most  luxuriously - 
printed  volume.  But  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  volume  are  several 
superb  drawings,  by  Mr.  Morgan's  son  —  elaborate  paintings  we  might  call 
them,  if  they  were  not  simply  exquisite  pencil-sketches  —  which  would  do 
honor  to  the  finest  annual  that  ever  was  printed.  The  landscapes  are  truly 
delicious;  the  compositions,  in  figures  and  their  disposition,  graceful  and 
forcible ;  and  the  whole  informed  with  a  most  pleasing  imagination  and  truth- 
fulness. Indeed,  exactly  reproduced,  these  ^  Gleanings '  would  make  a  present 
for  the  holidays  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed :  and  if  *  the  times '  were 
other  than  they  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^venture'  would  be  made 
by  some  one  of  our  eminent  publishers.  Those  of  our  readers  who  remember 
the  delightful  papers  in  the  Knickebbockbb  upon  'The  Bobolink,'  by  Mr. 
MoROAiT,  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  literary  merits  of  the  book  are 
in  keeping  with  its  external  and  artistic  execution.  The  contents  are  various 
in  kind;  some  portions  being  humorous,  others  meditative  and  nature-loving ; 
and  othersome  solemn  and  monitory ;  but  all  good.  *  The  Dead  of  Trinity 
Church-yard,'  we  learn,  will  be  the  title  of  a  similar  work,  which  is  already  in 
»  forward  state  of  preparation.  -  -  -  There  is  a  way  of  doing  a  kindness, 
or  extending  a  courtesy,  in  a  manner  so  winning  and 'so  graceful,  that  it  well- 
equals  the  kindness  itself;  at  least,  such  was  our  first  thought  the  other 
evening,  while  looking  at  two  very  fine  and  life-like  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millard  Fillmorb.  They  were  copies  in  oil,  by  Loup,  of  two  excellent  large 
photographs,  which  were  sent  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Samubl  Hallbtt,  wife  of 
an  old  friend  and  too  infrequent  correspondent,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  superb 
gift  of  flowers,  which  had  graced  the  table  of  the  lady  of  the  ex-President  on 
last  New-Tear's  day.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
note  of  Mrs.  Fillmorb,  which  accompanied  the  photographs :  '  I  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted,  my  -dear  Mrs.  Hallbtt,  on  New- Year's  mom  to  re- 
ceive from  you,  by  express,  the  most  magnificent  basket  of  flowers  I  ever  saw. 
I  immediately  installed  it  upon  my  centre-table,  where  it  stood  all  day,  the 
admiration  of  every  one  that  called.  It  was,  indeed,  so  splendid,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  remembrance  of  it  should  be  perpetuated,  and  not  be  suffered 
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to  periHh  with  the  fragrance  it  diffused.  I  have,  therefore,  had  it  photographed, 
standing  by  my  side,  as  you  will  see  by  the  likeness  of  myself  and  Mr. 
FiLLMOBB,  which  I  indose,  and  which  I  beg  of  you  to  accept,  together  with 
mjr sincere  thanks,  as  a  slight  testimony  of  my  appreciation  of  your  kindness.' 
An  equally  delicate  sense  of  propriety  and  grace  caused  the  transfer,  in 
brilliant  colors,  of  the  beautiful  bouquet  to  the  re-rendering  of  the  photographs. 
Apropos  of  paintings :  our  friend  possesses  two  pictures,  which  are  perfect 
gems  of  art    The  one  is  an  exquisite  Vi€v  on  the  ffousatoniCy  by  J.  A.  Habt. 
In  the  foliage,  the  water,  the  figures,  the  aerial  perspective,  it  hts  few  equals 
among  the  works  of  our  modem  artists.    Hart  is  Golems  successor  in  America, 
and  his  animals  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  pencil  of  Pacl  Pottsb,  or  the 
great  Brothers  Both.   The  other  picture  is  An  Iceberg,  by  Church  ;  one  of 
the  finished  studies  for  his  great  Arctic  picture,  recenUy  exhibited.    Alone  by 
itself,  in  that  silent  sea,  in  its  green  grandeur,  tinted  by  the  fading  hues  of  the 
sun,  it  is  the  very  image  and  symbol  of  sublifnity !   -  -  -   Herb  is  the  cele- 
brated gastronomer  Db  la  Retmierb's  recipe  for  what  he  styles  Uh  Roti  $ana 
Pareily  and  which  is  probably  as  yet  the  highest  achievement  of  cookery : 
*  Stuff  a  fine  lai^o  olive  with  capers  and  Jilets  ^anchoU;  then  place  the  olive 
inside  the  body  of  a  fig-picker,  from  which  you  cut  the  head  and  feet ;  then  in- 
close the  fig-picker  in  the  body  of  a  plump  ortolan,  neatly  dressed ;  then  insert 
the  ortolan  in  the  body  of  a  hi  lark,  from  jvhich  you  dissect  the  principal 
bones ;  then  cover  the  lark  with  a  thin  slice  of  lard,  and  put  it  into  the  body 
of  a  thrush ;  which  having  in  like  manner  dissected,  you  stuff  inside  a  fat  and 
juicy  quail,  (a  wild  one  preferred,)  which  you  should  cover  with  a  vine  leaf^  and 
insert  in  the  body  of  a  lap-wing ;  which  is  boned  and  trussed,  and  inserted  in 
the  body  of  a  golden  plover ;  which  in  its  turn  is  covered  with  lard  and  inclosed 
in  a  young  woodcock  ;  having  rolled  this  in  grated  bread-crumba,  place  it  in 
the  body  of  a  neatly-prepared  teal ;  which  put  into  the  body  of  a  guinea-hen ; 
which  secrete  in  the  body  of  a  young  wild-duck ;  which  encage  in  the  body  of 
a  chicken ;  which  conceal  inside  of  a  young  and  carefully-selected  pheasant ; 
which  entomb  in  the  body  of  a  young  and  hi  goose,  (wild  of  course,)  which  in- 
sert in  the  body  of  a  very  fine  hen-turkey  ;  which  finally  inclose  in  the  body 
of  an  outarde,  (a  species  of  wild-turkey,)  or  a  young  swan ;  and  fill  the  inter- 
stices with  Lucca  chestnuts,  forced  meat,  and  a  savory  stuffing.    Having  thus 
prepared  the  roast,  put  it  into  a  pot  sufficiently  large,  with  onions,  doves,  car- 
rots, chopped  ham,  celery,  a  bouquet  of  parsley  and  thyme,  mignonette,  several 
slices  of  salt-pork  well  salted,  pepper,  salt,  fine  spices,  coriander-seeds,  and  one 
or  two  sprigs  of  garlic.    Then  seal  this  pot  hermetically  with  a  strip  of  paste 
or  clay ;  place  it  on  a  slow  fire  where  the  heat  will  penetrate  it  gradually,  and 
let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours.   Then  uncover  it,  skim  it  if  neoessary,  and 
serve  it  on  a  hot  dish.   The  juices  of  so  many  different  fowls  amalgamated 
thoroughly  by  this  slow  process,  and  their  different  principles  becoming  so 
identified  with  each  other  by  this  close  connection,*  gives  to  this  unequalled  dish 
a  wonderful  flavor,  in  which  are  combined  the  quintessence  of  the  poultry-yard, 
the  marsh,  the  plain,  and  the  forest   ...  *  Twbntt-sbven  years  ago,*  writes 
the  author  of  the  ensuing  lines,  ^  three  young  men,  one  a  Spaniard,  one  an 
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Kngfahman  of  noble  descent,  and  one  %  Yankee  from  Massmdiuaetts,  fell  into 
•  each  other's  company,  trayelling  West  They  'cottoned'  to  each  other  and 
kept  together  a  long  time.  One  summer  cTening,  in  'the  latter  part  of  June, 
they  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  near  Cincinnati,  and  spoke  of  Spain 
and  En^and,  and  the  future  of  America.  The  Englishman  died  in  India ;  the 
^Spaniard  is  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Queen  Isabella  ;  and  the  Yankee  lives, 
loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  matter  being  thus  cjcplained,  it  is  for  you 
to  print  or  not  to  print  the  rhymes.'   We  print : 


'  Oir  the  bftnks  of  the  Ohio, 

Many  a  year  has  passed  away, 

Since  a  hopeful,  laughing  trio 
Sate  there  on  a  summer  day. 

• 

'  They  had  met,  three  youthful  strangers, 

Wanderine  toward  the  setting  snn, 
Fall  of  life,  &ee  forest-rangers, 
And  they  travelled,  three  like  one. 

' '  Clari,'  the  tallest,  was  a  scion 
Of  a  race  whose  haughty  peers 
Ottoe  rode  mailed  with  Ccsca  db  Lio!^, 
Fought  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers. 

'  Yoone  *  Baktolo's  '  broad  sombroro, 
Dan  moustache,  and  lisp  of  Cadiz, 
Spoke  the  land  of  the  bolero, 
Ball-fights,  lore,  and  Spanish  ladies. 

*  And  the  smallest  of  the  trio 

Was  a  Puriton  by  birth, 
Yankee,  looking  through  Ohio, 
Looking  through  the  whole  wide  earth. 

*  Skiff  and  broad-horn,  flat  and  keel, 

Rocked  upon  the  quiet  rirer, 
Whero  the  steamer's  paddle-wheel 
Left  an  undulating  quiver. 

*  And  the  tkre4  sat  on  the  bank, 

Watching  the  declining  sun, 
Tdl  the  last  faint  day-beam  sank, 
And  the  stars  came,  one  by  one. 

*  Then  the  two  spoke  words  of  pride, 

Of  the  glories  of  old  S||ain, 
And  the  Island  Empiro  wide. 
Whose  red  flag  ruled  all  the  main. 

*  But  the  cth^  pointed  West ; 

All  his  soul  shone  In  his  eyes : 
'  Where  that  snn  has  sunk  to  rest, 
Shall  my  country's  future  rise ; 

'  Realms  beyond  Piszaro's  dream. 
Wait  our  freedom  and  our  law : 

•  Oincifuiaii,  Ohio,  July  4M,  1861.' 

And  ^Amenl^  say  we.  -  -  -  A  short  time  ago  a  new  Catholic 
church  was  *  started  *  in  our  little  village  of  Piermont-on-the-IIudson.  It  is 
now  finished ;  and  a  large  and  commodious  edifice  it  is  :  capable  of  seating 
one  thousand  worshippers.  Wc  had  the  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  church  for  the  first  dme ;  although  it  is  not  as  yet  consecrated  by  the 
▼ery  reverend  Archbishop  Hughes  —  an  event,  however,  which  is  soon  to  be 


On  oar  radiant  flag  shall  gleam 
Stars  that  England  nerer  saw.' 

'  Many  years  hare  passed  and  gone 
Since  that  summer  evening  fair : 
And  an  Indian  palm-tree  lone 
Waves  above  the  grave  of  ^  Clakk.' 

*  And  '  Bartolo,'  in  Madrid, 

Sips  his  glass  of  Xeros  old, 
Oij,  if  IsABBixA  bid, 
Draws  his  sword  and  yields  his  gold. 

'  And  the  Yankee,  who  in  vouth 

Prophesied  his  oountr^'^s  story, 
Does  he  live  and  keep  his  truth. 
Faithful  to  his  country's  glory? 

*  He  was  of  that  steadfast  breed 

Who  for  freedom,  risht  and  law. 
Ceaseless  toil,  and  freely  bleed 
In  the  foremost  ranks  of  war. 

'  Still  his  country's  flag  of  truth 

Is  the  banner  of  his  pride. 
Still  his  heart  as  in  his  youth, 
Beats  high  on  his  country's  side. 

*  Not  Iberia.  Albion,  Qaul, 

Oive  us  kindly  deeds  or  words ; 
Fearless,  we  commit  our  all 
To  our  loyal  hearts  and  swords. 

^  Shall  that  river,  in  iU  might, 

Still  flow  free  to  tropic  clime, 
Shall  those  stars  in  union  bright, 
Ouide  our  children  through  all  time? 

*  Answer,  from  Ohio's  banks. 

Answer,  from  the  Qate  of  Gold, 
On  the  traitors  wheel  vour  ranks, 
With  your  fath^s'  flag  of  old. 

'  All  those  stars  again  shall  shine 

Over  land  and  over  sea. 
And  the  light  of  peace  divine 
Gild  the  Danner  of  the  free. 
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consummated.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  the  church  was  by  the  Rev.  H. 
T.  Brady,  pastor  of  St  Annb*8  Church,  in  Astor-Place,  who  was  present  by* 
invitation  of  the  esteemed  resident-pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Qmnr.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  beautiful  discourse.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was 
from  the  tenth  chapter  of  St  Paul  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  so  fiir  as  we  remem- 
ber, these  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  eloquent  speaker.  He 
said :  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Catholics  of  Piermont,  and  they  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him  say 
that  on  that  occasion  his  pride  and  pleasure  were  alike  heightened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  the  first  to  preach  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  new 
church.  For  this  he  owed  their  respected  pastor  a  debt  of  gratitude  of  which 
he  would  not  be  unmindful  Long  may  be  reign  among  them,  while  they 
would  be  his  people,  fiuthful  in  Christ,  and  he  would  be  their  pastor,  minister- 
ing to  them  the  sacraments  of  their  holy  religion,  the  media  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation to  their  souls.  He  hoped  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quinx  would  not  take  it  amiss  if 
he  reiterated  the  warm  words  of  well-deserved  gratitude  through  which  he  con- 
veyed to  him  his  high  appreciation  of  their  generosity  and  Christian  charity  in 
aiding  him  to  erect  such  a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice  to  the  glory  of  the 
only  true  God.  Two  fiu^ts  only  he  would  mention  in  proof  of  this.  First : 
That  their  benevolence  excluded  the  necessity  thus  far  of  his  calling  at  a  single 
house  for  a  promised  donation.  Secondly:  That,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  church,  he  was  not  obliged  to  leave  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  parish  to  ask  for  a  single  dollar ;  and  he  would  say,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, that  if  they  would  continue  to  exert  themselves  during  the  Fair 
which  the  ladies  of  the  parish  were  now  holding  at  the  old  church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new,  they  would  leave  it  in  an  easy  manner  for  the  present,  and 
at  the  same  time  sustain  the  high  eulogium  already  pronounced  upon  them.* 
That  he  might  not  lose  too  much  time  passing  compliments  upon  them  and 
their  devoted  pastor,  he  would  now  leave  them  to  their  '  mutual  admiration,* 
and  at  once  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  say  one  word  for  himself^  namely :  He  owed 
them  an  apology  for  coming  so  far  on  that  happy  day  and  important  occasion, 
to  address  them  with  very  little  preparation.  He  knew,  however,  where  he 
was  coming  to,  and  felt  that  little  reflection  was  needed,  when  he  thought  o 
the  majestic  river  and  broad  bay  which  stretched  out  at  his  back,  and  fanned 
the  altar  with  their  genial  breeze ;  again  his  delighted  eye  ran  from  the  base 
to  the  summit  of  yonder  cedar-hill  which  loomed  up  before  him,  whose  lux- 
uriant trees  nodded  their  green  plumes  in  admiration  of  the  glorious  work  they 
achieved ;  and  which,  from  the  position  he  then  occupied,  one  would  think 
lifted  its  haughty  head  aloft  to  kiss  the  arched  lips  of  the  blue  vault  above, 
teaching  us  that  earth,  after  all,  was  not  so  far  from  heaven,  and  that  if  they 
persevere  in  their  efforts  to  ascend  the  rugged  steep,  they  would  ultimately 
reach  its  imperial  dome. 

Mr.  Bradt  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  fi*action  of  St.  Pavl*s  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  he  read,  suggested  a  subject  at  once  interesting  and  sub- 


*  Orer  fifteen  handred  dollars  were  realiaed  from  the  Fair. 
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lime ;  tbat  it  was  eridentlj  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  in  that  letter  to  estab- 
liflh  the  sftperiority  of  the  Christian  priesthood  over  the  Levitica],  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  over  all  the  Jewish  oblations.  The  congregation  might 
well  feel  proud  of  haying  erected  a  temple  and  btult  an  altar  whereon  the  only 
Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  reality  of  every  figure,  would  be  immolated 
and  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  That  in  that  sanctuary  the  sacraments  of 
the  church  would  be  administered  to  thousands  yet  unborn.  There  the  child 
would  be  washed  from  the  stain  of  original  sin  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  re- 
oeiye  the  rich  inheritance  of  fiuth,  and  obtain  a  right  to  heaven ;  there  he  would 
also  be  confirmed  in  that  same  fiuth,  and  sent  forth  a  soldier  of  Christ  to  fight 
courageously  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  At  the  railing  of  that  sanctuary,  they 
would  eat  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  partake  of  that  great  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  around  which  all  the  other  sacraments  revolved  like  so  many  sat- 
ellites around  their  pUnet  But  he  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  Eucharist 
as  a  sacrament ;  he  would  rather  call  their  attention  to  it  as  a  sacrifice  consum- 
mated on  CalvajT*,  and  perpetuated  upon  our  altars,  comprising  every  other 
sacrifice,  and  not  to  be  succeeded  by  any  other,  more  sublime  or  more  perfect. 
Religion,  he  said,  was  an  homage  which  united  the  creature  with  the  Crbatob, 
man  to  God  ;  and  made  him  refer  himself  and  all  his  actions  to  His  greater 
honor  and  glory;  that  religion  achieved  this  great  object  chiefly  by  sacrifice, 
which  was  an  external  oblation  made  to  God,  by  which  His  sovereignty  over 
whatever  was  created  was  acknowledged.  The  law  of  nature,  he  said,  first  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  and  from  Holy  Writ,  instanced  the  examples 
of  Cain  who  offered  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  and  Abbl  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock.  The  first  act  of  religious  worship  which  Noah  performed  after  he  'left 
the  ark  was,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  of  all  catties  and  fowls  that  were 
clean.  He  then  showed  in  what  consisted  external  sacrifice,  and  for  what  ends 
it  was  offered ;  that  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  although  or- 
dained by  the  divine  command,  were  but  empty  figures,  and  derived  all  their 
force  from  the  faith  of  those  who  offered  them ;  who  had  in  view  the  divine 
Yicnic  which  alone  could  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Having  spoken  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  this  beautiful  subject,  he  closed  by  summing  up 
all  he  had  said ;  and  exhorting  his  audience  to  a  due  appreciation  of  this  great 
sacrifice,  the  only  sacrifice  through  which  the  anger  of  God  was  appeased,  and 
sin  remitted ;  to  assist  as  often  as  possible  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
wherein  the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  glorious  ascension  of  Christ  were 
daily  renewed ;  that  long  afl;er  that  congregation  should  hkve  passed  away, 
their  children's  children  would  offer  up  the  prayers  of  grateful  hearts  for  the 
blessing  which  they  bequeathed  to  them  in  the  erection  of  that  beautiful 
church.  We  know  not  how  far  we  have  preserved  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
speaker ;  but  we  think  we  present  his  th<)ughts ;  regretting  only  that  we  can 
not  give  his  silvery  voice,  and  exhibit  to  the  reader  his  calm  self-possession, 
and  the  natural  grace  of  his  manner  and  gestures.  •  -  -  Our  many-years* 
admirer  is  welcome,  yes,  welcome  to  call  again.  As  is  proved  by  the  f<^owing 
legal  epistle : 

*  DsAB  ILxiCKiaBOCKsa :  I  have  been  for  many  years  a  reader  and  admirer  of  the 
Khicurbookkb,  and  have  observed  many  professional  anecdotes  in  its  incomparable 
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*  Goflstp  with  Readers  and  Cotrespondenta.'  Here  are  two  legal  *  screeds,*  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  throw  into  the  fire  if  you  find  them  unworthy  of  a  place  at  yoor 
» Table/ 

*  Charles  Wamnamackir,  who  Utcs,  or  lived,  some  years  since,  in  a  western  comity 
in  Wisconsin,  had  his  goods  attached  in  another  western  comity  of  ihe  same  State,  i^kni 
the  ground  that  he  wu  a  fareiffti  cwpcration^  Joi  Mills,  as  he  is  called  in  this  region, 
an  eccentric  but  able  and  learned  lawyer,  was  speedily  summoned  to  the  aid  of  his 
friend  and  client  Charlii.  He  found  the  case  pending  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
who  was  also  a  school-master  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  to  erudition.  Joi 
mored  to  dismiss  the  attachment,  and  in  support  of  his  motion,  urged  every  reason  he 
could  think  of  why  Charlii  Wannamackbr  should  not  be  adjudged  to  be  a  foreign 
corporation.  When  he  had  concluded  his  argument,  the  Justice,  who  was  surrounded 
by  his  admirers,  in  a  tone  of  bland  triumph,  thus  delivered  *  the  opinion  of  the  Court : ' 

*  *  Mr.  Mills,  you  have  some  reputation  for  classica]  knowledge ;  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  derivation  of  this  term  *  corporation.*  It  is  midonbtedly  derived  from 
the  Latin  substantive  'corpus* —  a  body.'  Here  th9  learned  Justice  put  the  aforesaid 
Latin  substantive  through  all  the  variations  necessary  to  run  it  int^  the  Engilsh  word 
corporation,  and  coneluded :  *  So  you  see,  Mr.  Mills,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
that  a  corporation  must  be  tiie  body  of  a  man,  and  not  a  body  of  men,  as  yon  have  been 
contending — with  great  force  and  ingenuity,  I  admit.  As  to  the  word  *  foreign ' — I 
understand  from  the  Revised  Statutes  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is 
limited  to  his  county.  All  beyond  the  county-lines  is  terra  incognita  to  him,  and,  legally 
speaking,  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  that  Mr.  Waxnam acur 
is  a  foreign  corporation,  and  sustun  the  attachmentr*  Whereupon  the  learned  Justice 
closed  his  docket  with  the  air  of  an  old  bird  who  was  not  to  be  caught  with  chaft' 

*  Hon.  Jahks  H.  Kkowltok,  one  of  our  most  eminent  Western  advocates,  met  with 
the  following  perplexing  adventure  in  his  early  practice  in  Wisconsin : 

*  A  stranger  camo  into  his  office  and  abnipUy  informed  him  that  his  wife  had  de- 
serted him,  and  wished  to  have  her  replevied  at  once.  Kkowlton  told  him  that  that 
remedy  would  not  meet  his  case  exactiy,  and  went  on  to  inform  him  that  if  he  would  be 
patient  until  the  desertion  had  continued  one  year,  he  could  obtain  a  divorce.  The 
stranger  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  wanted  a  divorce.  What  he  mostiy  feared  was 
that  his  wife  would  run  him  in  debt  all  over  the  country. 

*  *  In  that  case,'  sud  Knowltox,  *  you  had  better  post  her.* 

*  What  his  client  understood  him  to  mean  by  posting,  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 
He  said,  in  a  meditative  way,  that  he  did  n't  know  where  she  had  gone,  and  beside, 
that  she  was  fully  as  strong  as  he  was,  and  he  did  n*t  believe  he  coM  post  her,  even  if 
he  knew  where  to  find  her. 

*  Krowlton  hastened  to  inform  him  that  by  posting  his  wife  he  meant  putting  a 
notice  in  a  newspaper,  saying :  *  Whereas  my  wife  Ellih  has  left  my  bed  and  board 
without  any  just  ^ 

* '  But  that  an*t  true,*  interrupted  the  client  ~  *  that  an*t  true.  She  did  n*t  leave 
my  bed — the  look  it  awa^  wUh  her.*  * 

*  Law  is  a  cu^ros  thing.'  Perhaps  the  gentleman  in  question  held  the  same 
view  of  '  posting  *  as  a  certain  Irishman  once  did.  '  Tou  must  post  him  first, 
Pat.'  *  Bedad  yis,  it  *8  mesilf  can  do  that  thing.  But  if  I  have  n*t  a  post  handj 
to  hate  him  wid,  would nH  a  fence-rail  do,  yer  honor?*  Our  correspondent 
must  speak  often  unto  us. 


^%  U(\tkUt^  ..... 

Aw    U^*  • 
N\»l  KMt4        \  y\ 

Ut>  MttMH  KmH  l«)HMt<  \\U 

I  Mm'«  i/ir^'i'v  «^  Mm. 


Aim)  liMHtMiA  hm<  Iml  idt  tt 

I  'II  MMMMM  Iki  I«UU  tMlMl 

hiMMM  llMU't  UU^  Hill  llM  I  I 

fbibmiiis fiBTent  lines.    In  Hplrit  Atnl  hi  ♦•^m  uIIum        h»h  hh-m  H»m 

TbotI  flMttill  lltsAt  I 

Wliitt  t  roi  I, 
Weak  and  falni  f  kft^«*t  Mnn*  'tui^k. 


Scarce  hsv*  tfownr  for      f  )»/4|'I«m. 
MtsU  of  nlirni  nt^ttm  unlhhUhg  h  ht^  utt*. 
WTiiln  1  kut^ni 


I  can  onlr         *tttf  u»*^tt^ 

Ffrmy  pfhAttntA  n4fr,\  Mt^*. 

Help  ttm  mtth  y*tr  i^rv/r  j,tk*mA,i,^ 

*  fMp  OMr  whtm      #e«*4  ^  */./.«u». 
Help  tm  #Viv  f  u«:»^'...»r»  - 

fUmt  fM  th^fH.f  tUmt/Krk  t>^u,^^  . 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


[Skptkmbis,  1861. 


Lxons  who  write  bold  and  manly  hands  will  confer  a  fitvor,  when  writing  to 
*  Knigk^*  to  give  us  at  least  their  first  name,  if  not  *  Miss '  or  ^  Mrs./  as  some 
indication  of  their  ^ sects.'   Otherwise,  mistakes  will  occur;  *for  instinct: ' 

*  Co.,  Pa. 

*  Dear  Knick  :  '  A.  M  ^  Esq.,*  wean  a  bonnet,  and  was  surprised,  yea,  mortified, 

to  find — herself  Min-taken  for  a  man  I   Upon  my  life,  Knick,  If  I  wre  a  man,  and 

conld  n't  write  better  Terses  than  those  which  you  return  to  me,  I  would   dig 

potatoes !  Tours,  with  respect,  Amvii  M  

Anmib,  us  seemeth,  is  a  *  brick.'  If  not  destined  to  '  chorus-skate '  as  a  poetess, 
she  is  eyidently  ^  bound  to  shine '  as  a  vigorous  stoic  in  prose.  Go  thou,  and 
do  likewise  I  -  -  -  The  North  British  £eview  says :  *  The  humor  of  Haw- 
thorns is  a  singular  flower  to  find  on  American  soil  As  Lowell  sings  of  him : 

*  Thxri  is  Hawthobnx,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare. 
That  yon  hardly,  at  first,  see  the  strength  that  is  there, 
A  fl-ame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  so  sweet. 
So  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  solid,  so  fleet, 
Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to  meet 
'T  is  as  if  a  rough  oak,  that  for  ages  had  stood, 
With  his  gnarled,  bony  branches,  like  ribs  of  the  wood, 
Should  bloom,  after  cyclca  of  struggle  and  scathe, 
With  a  single  anemone,  trembly  and  rathe.' 

He  is  a  humorist  for  the  fastidious  few  ;  not  for  the  multitude.  As  a  satirist, 
his  weapon^  does  not  make  great  gaping  flesh  wounds ;  it  is  too  ethereal  in 
temper.  Nor  does  he  mockingly  offer  the  sponge  dipped  in  gall  and  vinegv. 
He  is  a  kindly,  smiling  satirist  But  his  smile  often  goes  deeper  than  loud 
laughter.  He  is  one  of  the  tenderest-hearted  men  that  ever  made  humor  more 
piquant  with  the  pungency  of  satire.  There  is  a  side  of  sombre  shadow  to  his 
nature  which  sets  forth  the  bright  felicities  of  a  subtle  insight  with  a  more 
shining  richness.  He  has  a  weird  imagination,  which  at  will  can  visit  the 
border-land  of  flesh  and  spirit,  whence  breathe  the  creeping  airs  that  thrill  with 
fearful  fascination.  His  mirth  is  grave  with  sweet  thoughts  ;  the  very  poetry 
of  humor  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  with  an  aroma  fine  as  the  swoet-briar*8 
fragrance.'  -  -  -  It  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  Henry  Inmaf, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  this  country,  passed  away.  His  funeral 
was  marked  by  every  token  of  respect ;  ho  was  mourned  with  sincerity,  and 
he  is  remembered  with  affection,  and  yet  his  grave  has  been  without  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory.  His  remains  were  recently  removed  to  the  beauti- 
ful Hazehvood  Cemetery,  at  Rahway,  New-Jersey,  and  a  movement  is  about  to 
be  made  to  obtain,  by  subscription,  a  fitting  sum  to  bo  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  a  monument,  inscribed  with  such  an  epitaph  as  his  fame  demands. 
Too  long  already  has  the  mortal  part  of  this  genius  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
obscurity,  and  almost  unrecognized.  His  grave  and  his  name  have  alike  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  neglect  Let  it  be  so  no  longer.  Henrt  Inman,  unlike 
many  men  of  genius,  was  appreciated  and  recognized  during  his  life-time ;  and 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  if  his  brother-artists  failed  to  revere  and 
commemorate  his  memory. 


KKICKBBBOCKBB  ABYEBTISER. 


JOHNS  &  CROSLET'S 


aUTTA-FERGHA  GEHENT  ROOnW 


Has  been  thoroDghly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  experienced  bnilden  and  others,  and  has 
been  proved  to  be,  m  every  particular,  jost  what  we  claim  for  it,  namely. 


A  FIRE  AND  WATER-PROOF  ROOFING. 

IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATES;  it  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  roofs  whether 
steep  or  flat,  old  or  new ;  it  is  only  ONE  HALF  the  cost  of  tin,  and  is  twice  as  durable. 


This  Cement,  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  ROOFS,  will  prevent  farther  corrosion, 
and  render  them  perfectlv  water-tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  been  extensively 
need  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on  Roofs  of 
(.^ra,  freieht  and  other  buildings,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  refer  to  the  New-Yobk 
Ayi>  Ebib  Railboad  Co.   Also,  Sole  Agents  for  the  PATENT  IMPROVED 


ULMER  SPRINS-SED  BOTTOM. 


This  article  forms  the  most  durable,  easiest,  best,  and  cheapest  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
They  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  aad  sizes  of  Bedsteads,  ship-berths,  etc.,  are  now  in  use  in 
many  of  the  prmcipal  hotels  in  the  States,  on  first-class  steamers,  etc.,  and  have  given  universal 
satisfaetion. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents  (to  whom 
we  will  give  liberal  and  satisfiictory  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  State  and  County  rights  of  manu&cture  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
guarantee  a  first-rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Deacriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  free. 

Aho,  bole  Manufacturers  of  the  ^ 


For  cementing  Wood,  Leather,  Glass,  Ivory,  China,  Marble,  Porcelain,  Alabaster,  Bone,  Coral,  etc 
Wliolesale  Warehouse, 


78  William  Street,  cor.  Liberty,  New- York 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPUCATION. 


FOB  BAIiB  BY  THB  BABB3BI.. 


AMERICAN  CEMENT  GLUE, 


KNICBJCRBOCKKB  ADYXBTISICB. 


OFFICE,  ,  .  112  AND  114  BROADWAY. 

CASH  CAPITAL  $1,000,000. 

Assets,  1st  Jan.,  1860,  $1,458,396  28. 
Liabmties,  "       ''^      -    42,680  43. 

THIS  COMPANY  INSUBES  AQAJNST  LOSS  AND   DAWAGB  BY 
FIKB,  ON  FAVOBABIiE  TBBM8. 

L088B8  SmTABLY  ADJUSTED  AND  PRQUPTLY  PAID. 


Charles  J.  Martin, 

A.  P.  Willmarth, 
William  G.  Umbert, 
Geom  C.  Coilins, 
Danfurd  N.  Barney, 
Lucius  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Messeneer, 
William  H.  Mellen, 
Charles  B.  Hatch, 

B.  Watsoir  Bull, 
Homer  Morgan, 
L.  Roberts, 


Z>  I  Zi  S 
LeTi  P.  St4*ne, 
James  Hnmphrej, 
Georire  Pearce, 
Ward  A,  Work, 
James  Low, 
Isaac  H.  Frothingham, 
Charles  A.  Bulklej, 
Albert  Jewitt, 
George  D.  Morgan, 
Theodore  McNamee, 
Biohard  Bigeioir, 


O  T  O  XI  8  s 
OHvtfr  £.  Wood, 
Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
Geom  Bliss, 
Roe  Lockwood, 
Levi  P.  Morton, 
Curtis  Noble, 
John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  P.  Baldwin, 
Amos  T.  Dwight, 
Henry  A.  Hurlbut, 
Jesse  Hojt, 


William  StorgiH*  Jr. 

John  R.  Ford, 

Sidney  Mason, 

Geo.  T.  Stedman,  Cinn. 

Cvrus  Yale,  Jr., 

William  R.  Fosdick, 

F.  H.  Cossitt, 

David  I.  Boyd,  Alfaanr, 

8.  B.  Caldwell, 

A.  J.  Wills, 

W.  H.  Townseod. 


J.  MILTON  SMITH,  Secretary. 


CHABLES  J.  MABTIN,  President. 
A.  F.  WILLMABTH,  Vioe-FreBident 


*  AMERICAN   SCHOOL  INSTITUTE/ 

(CSTABUSHED  IN  1855.) 
A  REUABI^B  BBVCATIONAIi  BI7SINBS8  AGENCY  POR 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  TEACHERS,  AND  PUPILS. 

The  Special  Object*  of  the  ^Inatltate'  mret 

Isi  To  provide  F^mlUet,  BchooUi,  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers,  for  any  department  of  Instnielio&. 
The  address,  and  particulars  of  suitable  candidates,  for  any  position,  however  responsible,  may  always  be  obtained. 
2d.  To  aid  Teachers  in  securing  positions  adapted  to  their  qaallflcatlona 
8d.  To  negotiate  the  Purchase,  Sale,  and  Exchange  of  School  Properties. 

4th.  To  be  a  general  Depository  of  Circulars,  and  information  of  good  Schoola— for  the  convenience  of  Parents 
and  Quardians  when  seeking  Educational  advactages  for  their  Children  and  Wards. 

5th.  To  supply  School  OfBcers  and  Teachers  with  School-Books,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Slieet-Muslc, 
Musical  Instruments,  and  ee«ry  kind  qf  School  MerchandUey  American  and  Foreign,  at  large  dlscouals  fresa 
regular  rates. 

6th.  To  keep  a  correct  and  complete  List  of  the  Teachers  of  the  enthre  oowitry,  for  the  use  of  Publisben,  and 
others  interested  therein. 

tW  For  details  and  indorsements,  send  for  our  Circular. 


PUladelphta  Office,  S5  Soith  SIxtbtSt) 
CidlfenU  Office,  Sai  Fraacisce.  ) 


G.  S.  WOODMAN  &  COMPANY, 

596  BROADWAY,  NEW-TORK. 


From  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood^  the  aceompliehed  Scholar  and  the  eminent  KaturalUL 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  iuthod  can  accomplish,  is  that  igrstem  of  IntetUgenoe  taetks,  or 
that  new  phase  of  Educational  business,  as  conducted  and  developed  by  the  *  AmaxoAV  School  lasnnrnL*  Here  to 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  themseWes  posted  on  the  entire  Educational  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  country. 
Every  department  of  Education,  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  In  a  word,  as  to  Education,  takingjt  in  a  wide 
^g|ej^^apparatu«,  Its  literature,  its  wants  and  resources,  are  tabled,  as  It  might  be,  In  a  Bureau  ofJUtwoaMonal 

And  now  mark  the  effect  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  consideration,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  schools  of  high 
character  being  closed,  or  suffered  to  decUoe  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  is  provided  whose  calibre  Sa  known. 
*  The  right  man  In  the  right  place.* 

The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  Imposition  by  unprofessional  charlatanry— each  in  Itsdf  no  small  nltfor* 
une  to  patron  and  pupil— are  happily  avoided. 


The  Knickerbocker  for  1861. 

 —  

The  largely  increased  circulatioa  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  the  universal  approval  it  has 
met  with  from  the  reading  public,  encourage  the  Publislier  to  make  further  improvements 
in  the  current  volume.  In  addition  to  articles  on  general  literature,  from  the  many  eminent 
writers  who  now  contribute  regularly  to  it,  its  future  numbers  will  contain  articles  in  relation 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS, 

From  some  of  the  most  eminent  Statesmen  of  this  country;  and  also 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SCENES  AND  EVENTS 

AT 

THE  SEAT  OF  WAR, 

By  several  of  its  m^st  valuetl  Contributors,  who  have  volunteered  in  defense  of  their 
country. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  to  make  the  Knickerbocker  not  only  the  best 
Literary  magazine  published  in  this  country,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  truthful  exponent 
of  the  times. 


TEHMS. 

THBES  DOLLAES  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions 
may  commence  with  either  the  first  or  any  subsequent  number* 

TEBliS  TO  CLUBS.— Two  Copies  for  Five  Dollars;  Three  Copies  for  Six  Dollars; 
Six  Copies  for  Eleven  Dollars;  Eight  Copies  for  Sixteen  Dollars,  with  an  extra  copy,  gratis,  to  the 
pi  raou  procuring  the  Club. 


EZraAORDINART  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Any  person  procuring  the  uame  of  One  Subscriber  and  Three  Dollars,  or  the  names  oi 
T«  o  Subscribers  and  Five  Dollars,  will  be  entitled  to  retain  One  Dollar  for  his  trouble. 

fj^  Specimen  copies  sent  gratuitously  to  those  wishing  to  subscribe  or  t-o  make  up  Clubs. 
M^'Hey  remitted  by  mail  is  at  our  risk,  if  the  letter  be  duly  registered. 

Address 

J.  R.  GILMORE,  Publisher, 

No.  5  Beekman  Street,  New-Tork. 


•s^^  Garden  state  of  the  West.  % 


The  Illinois  Cen.  R.R.  Co.  have  for  sale  1,200,000  Acres  of  Rich  Fanning  land 
m  TRiCTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  &  I  PWARD,  OJi  L01I6  CREDIT  &  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

rr UK  atlonlion  of  th( 

it'ouof  tbo  comiminiiy  is  ilinrti  il  to  the  followiup 


t^uterprisin;?  an. I  industrious  i»or 
uiiy  is  ilinrti  il  to  tlie  followiup 
Bt;it«  monts  and  liberal  InduconuMits  ofTerod  thorn  by  the 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  BAILEOAD  COMPANY, 

which,  as  th<  y  will  porcoiv*!,  willcnablo  them,  by  pro- 
p.  r  <  II' i^y,  ix-rsovomiceauil  induviry,to  provide  coin- 
tMr(;ib!i>  h"oin«-8  for  th<uusolv<-.s  and  faiuilii-s,  with,  com- 
|Mraliv..-ly  gpoakiug,  very  littl*.-  Ciipitul. 

LANDS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

No  >Uit-«  in  th.-  V;u!ry  oftho  Mis<i--sippi  off.jrsso  gn-al 
;m  indii<;oin<-ut  to  tlio  si-ttlor  ns  tho  Mat..- of  lliiuoi.s.— 
Th'-r.'  IS  no  portiou  of  the  w<»rM  wlk.T.-  all  of  the  condi- 
tioiH  of  clinial*' nu. I  Si>il  so  adniirahly  cumbinc  to  pro- 
d  ir.-  those  two  m  -  u^  staples,  Cok.n  and  Wukat,  as  the 
I'lairifS  of  IlliiM^. 

RICH  ROLLING  PRAIRIE  LANDS. 

Tl»e  deep  rich  loaju  <>f  iho  prairi.-s  is  cultivat' d  with 
such  woiid' rftil  facility  tliat  the  fariii'  r:^  of  lliti 


and  Middle  Slates  'uv^  iQoviii::  to  lliiuo;^  iu  gr.-al  num- 
bers. TIte  area  of  Illinois  is  aJM)ut  e«iual  to  Uiat  of 
I'li^-laiul,  and  th.'  sod  ia'  SO  rich  that  it  will  support 
Iw-  iity  luillion?  of  ]).>oplt\ 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  MARKETS. 

Tli'  se  lands  an* conticut.us  to  a  railroad  7o<)  rnilt-s  in 
leii>.^lh ,  which  connects  with  otlicr  roads,  and  iiavigu- 
1>1.'  lal<i'S  and  rivei  e,  thus  alford  i.tr  Jin  unbrok'-n  com- 
I'.unication  with  thi/E;i?tern  and  Southern  markela. 
RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Ovr  ?;K)0,oO<>,()OU  of  private*  eajjital  have  been  cx- 
[<  i.  l.'.l  on  tlie  raUroad  sy.»l.  nx  of  lllin'.is.  Inasmuch  a? 
part  oC  the  inconv  frt)in  Scv  r-al  of  these  work.",  with 
a  val'ciide  i»ul>!ic  fund  in  lands,  go  to  diminish  tlx- 
M  ii  •  Txi-.-n.^.  s,  tii"  T.wKS  AKK.  LioHT,  aiid  must,  consc- 
•  1 -litly  evi.i  y  day  d<-'-r'  iis*^. 

'  PRESENT  POPULATION, 


'Hie  wheat  cropof  ISrU)  ni)proacbf3  3o.on«^.0'X>  bnsb-l-. 
while  the  corn  crop  yio'ds  not  less  than  14fi,tX)0,i>00  has 

TO  ACTUAL  CULTIVATOES. 

Since  1S&4,  the  Comiuny  have  sold  1,300,0<W  acr-J. 
They  sell  only  to  actual  cultivators,  and  every  couirar ; 
conUiius  aiv  agrc«"ment  to  cultivate,     "nie  read  li-*^* 
bc»  n  constructed  through  tbofio  lauds  nt  au  oxp^-na'  ol 
$30,000,000.    In  1S50.  the  population  of  the  forly-L.i:  • 
couiities  through  which  It  passc-s  was  only  Si'f..-> 
since   whi(!h  4T9,*2t»3  have  been  added,  making  th- 
whole  population  814,St»l— a  gain  of  143  p«r  ccai. 
EVIDENCES  or  PROSPERITY. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  thrift  of  the  iK  ople,  it  may  bf 
stated  that  000,000  tons  of  freight,  indudfUg  e.6<K'.'«'" 
but'hels  of  grain  and  'JSO.oOO  barrels  of  floor,  were  fur 
warded  over  the  line  la.^t  year. 

EDUCATION. 
Mechanics  and  workingmcn  will  And  the  freo  ech' ■  > 
I\iistffn;<,T.sti-in  encouraged  by  the  Stale,  and  endowed  w  iK 


Tlie  State  i?  lapidly  filling  up  with  population  : — Itho  tr: 


largo  revenue  for  the  puj^port  of  pchools.  Tlieir  (.li'! 
dr«  n  ran  live  in  sight  of  the  church  and  schc^jihoi.t--. 
and  grow  up  with  the  pn>s{)erity  of  the  Icadiiig  Stalt^  .n 
the  Croat  "Wi-stem  Empire. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 
The  prices  of  these  lauds  vary  f rom  ^'i  to  $2t>  r ' r 
acre,  ft<-cording  to  k)cat)on,  quality,  i:c.  Fir?»-cl;vf 
farming  lands  sell  for  about  $10  or  $1-  i"ver  aero  ;  ai'Jt 
the  r* dative  expanse  of  subduing  prairie  lan<l  us  c-^m 
pared  with  woo<i  land  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  10  in  far-  r 
of  the  former.  The  terms  of  sale  for  the  bulk  of  th-?'- 
lands  \fillbe 

ONE  YEAR'S  INTEREST  IN  ADVANCE, 
at  six  ]►♦.  r  cent  ]Kr  anmun,  and  six  lulere.«t  notes  ol  5  i 
per  c«-nt. ,  payable  iu  on",  two,  three,  four,  five  si: 
SIX  years  froi'n  date  of  sale    and  four  Ti<»te5  for  prirr' 
pal.'])ayable  in  four,  live,  six  and  seven  year?  freii 
daio  of  pale  ;  the  contract  stipulating  that  one-tejit!;  •  ■ 


per.-ons  having  be.-n  add-  d  .^inei'  IS.OO.; 
making  ih"  present  jiopulation  1 ,72:^,663,  a  ratio 
of  102iR-r  c.t-nt.  in  t'-n  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

i  ill '  Agricv.ltural  Products  of  Illinois  are  grejit.T  than 
U,i,-e  o;'  any  othi-r  f^VMf^.    The  Products  s  ■ntoul 


purchased  sh:ill  bo  fenced  and  rnitivat"! 
h  and  every  year  for  ftveyear.?  from  the  day 
of  tjii..,  so  that  at  tlie  end  of  live  years,  one-half 
shall  be  fenced  and  und.-r  cultivation.  | 

TWENTY  Per  Cent.  WILL  BE  DEDUCTED 

from  the  valuation  for  cnsli,  except  the  s,'\nie 
hoiild  br  at  six  dollars  per  acre,  when  the  cash*./ 


ing  lb'-  past  year  ex.:i.?<'ded  3 ,500,000  tons,  jj^rii-'o  will  b-- th  e  dollars. 

l*am|ilikts  descriptive  of  the  lands,  soil,  climate,  productions,  price.*?,  and  lerrai 
of  payment,  can  bo  had  on  ajiplication  to 

J.  W.  FOSTER,  Land  Com.  CMcago,  IU. 

*-tx  vv  ,v  For  the  nauK's  of  the  Town^,  Villaee.-.  and  Ci- 

V  'j,  "^v^  ti.'S  situated  ui^-u  the  Illiiioi.-<  (."e  tral  Rail 

■^i^^x^  Koail.  s'^'e  ]..iL'es  l^s,  IS'.',  and  1^0 

./T   J\  Al'Pl'LET(».\'S  R.  R.  GUIDE. 
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WORDS   TO   THE  WEST. 

BT   CHIBLBS   QODritBT  LXLAKD. 

I  PROPOSB  in  the  present  article  to  address  a  few  words  to  all  the  readers  of 
the  EKICKERBOCKEE^  but  moro  especially  to  those  of  the  West — the  last  and 
most  glorious  link  in  the  brightening  belt  of  freedom  —  on  the  necessity  of  an 
early  study  of  the  objects  and  aim  of  the  present  struggle. 

*  The  proper  conduct  of  the  war '  is,  beyond  question,  the  great  topic  of  the 
day.  Not  only  does  nearly  every  journal,  but  well-nigh  every  individual  pro- 
pound pet  theories  of  marching,  counter-marching,  feeding  and  clothing  troops, 
and  demonstrate  entirely  to  self-satisfaction  how  much  more  it  or  he  knows 
than  the  War  or  Navy  Departments,  and  how  much  better  it  or  he  could  manage 
the  great  conflict  of  the  age.  And  as  this  is  a  Republic  wherein  every  voice 
may  be  somewhere  heard,  if  only  pitched  high  enough,  they  grumble  right 
fiercely — the  Expert  and  the  Ignoramus  together — some  hoping  to  frighten 
the  Departments  in  particular  and  the  Administration  in  general,  into  grind- 
ing axes  for  them,  while  others  are  led  on  by  mere  vanity  or  the  hope  of 
leading. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  did  teach,  or  might,  could,  would  and  should  have 
taught  our  Public  in  detail  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over-driving  a  willing 
horse,  and  asking  for  more  a  little  too  much.  Like  Pharaoh,  Public  required  of 
on  over-tasked  government  that  it  should  make  the  bricks  of  an  army  without 
the  straw  of  discipline ;  and  when  the  straw  was  provided,  as  by  a  miracle,  it 
ent  a  step  further  and  exacted  that  it  should  be  spun,  as  in  the  fairy  tale, 
ito  the  fine  gold  of  a  victory.   The  battle  was  lost ;  but  the  Grumblers  and 
.apersessionists  are  not  yet  silent    In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
nents  have  distinguished  themselves  by  miracles  of  energy,  and  that  all,  ac- 
ording  to  the  standard  of  history,  is  really  doing  quite  as  well  as  should  be 
xpected  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  we  still  find  an  endless 
ritidam  of  details — an  inexhaustible  appetite  for  fault-finding  in  small  matters 
rhich  have  an  indirect,  fmd  only  an  indirect,  reference  to  what  is  the  Public's 
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real  business  and  duty  —  I  mean  the  great  aim  and  object  of  the  war.  There 
is  too  much  travelling  out  of  the  record.  Let  the  reader  depend  upon  it^  that 
the  practical  details  of  the  war  will  be  well  carried  out,  and  that  GoTemment 
will  behave  well  enough  if  the  People  will  only  stick  to  their  greatly  neglected 
business  of  keeping  in  view  and  comprehending  the  main  principles  involved  in 
this  struggle.  Here  is  the  thing  to  be  at  all  times  insisted  on,  that  the  great 
object  and  the  inevitcMe  faet$  and  results  shall  be  contmually  before  the  Ame- 
rican people.  War  is  the  time  for  great,  generous  and  noble  ideas ;  it  is  diur- 
ing  such  storms  and  agitations,  if  ever,  that  humanity  takes  in  a  fresh  supply 
of  that  moral  oxygen  which  enables  it  to  respire  more  freely  and  advance  more 
energetically  in  the  great  life  of  social  progress.  If  we  think  that  the  object  of 
the  war  is  merely  to  conquer  and  be  done  with  it,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not 
at  first  compromise  on  any  terms.  K  this  tremendous  struggle  which  it  has 
taken  well-nigh  a  century  to  form,  and  which  —  as  it  seems  to  me — involves 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of  history  and  of  humanity — be,  after  all, 
only  an  accidental  and  temporary  impediment  to  the  stream,  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible ;  why,  then,  it  is  to  be  indeed  repented  that  we  did  not  give 
in  from  the  first  and  settle  down  to  our  *  hog  and  hominy ; '  to  obeying  the 
South  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  and  to  renouncing  all  pestilent  heresies  and  ideas 
of  progress  I 

It  is  not  to  our  discredit,  nor  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
mechanics  and  shop-keepers,  for  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  action  of  capital 
and  labor  is  to  advance  humanity.  The  path  to  the  Art  and  Poetry  of  the 
Future  is  even  now  being  measured  out  with  the  yard-stick.  But  it  would  be 
truly  wretched  if  we  were  so  elaborately  shop-keepered  into  living  only  for 
petty  particulars  that  we  cannot  see  in  this  war  a  stupendous,  all-demanding 
faith,  a  something  in  which  we  are  to  belibve  with  full  heart  and  soul^  and  in 
which  we  are  to  stake  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 

We  hear  it  frequently  repeated  that  discipline  is  all-essential  to  the  army, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  quidnuncs  and  gossips  that  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  in  times  like  these  for  the  whole  people.  There  are  healthy  influences 
at  work  —  the  innate  business  tendency  of  Anglo-Saxondom — which  will  in  due 
time  put  the  army  and  navy  into  an  economical,  practical  and  properly  moving 
form ;  but  there  must  be  a  substratum  for  it  all,  and  this  substratum  is  that 
moral  support  from  the  public  which  is  derived  firom  the  discipline  of  constantly 
keeping  in  view  the  object  of  the  war.  When  we  remember  that  even  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  maintain  standing  armies,  and  expend  from  four  and  a 
half  to  five  per  cent  of  their  whole  capital  on  them,  it  requires  many  months  to 
get  a  war  *  fairly  to  working,*  fairness  and  manly  truth  should  compel  us  to  ad- 
mire the  energy  with  which  Government  has  so  far  acted.  When  we  see  that 
the  only  triumph  thus  far  of  Outside  Pressure  has  resulted  in  a  Bull  Run,  we 
may  very  properly  distrust  the  wisdom  by  which  Outside  Pressure  is  guided. 
*  Every  boor  can  find  &ult,*  says  a  German  proverb,  *  but  it  would  be  hard 
work  for>  him  to  do  better.'  But  there  is  a  direction  in  which  Outside  Press- 
iu:e  may  be  most  usefully  employed  —  I  mean  in  urging  all  the  strength  of 
the  public  mind  into  mastering  the  inevitable  facts  and  truths  involved  in  this 
great  struggle  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  divisions  of  the  American  people. 
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•  The  most  direct  and  practical  object  of  this  struggle  is  unquestionably  the 

acquisition  of  a  state  which  shall  not  be  merely  the  Btatvs  quo  anU  helium^  but 
one  freed  from  the  intolerable  annoyances  and  draw-backs  to  which  we  were 
formerly  subjected  by  our  arrogant  and  ignorant  Southern  associates.  And  it 
requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  this  state  of  peace  and  progress,  in 
harmony  with  the  great  social  advances  of  Europe,  can  never  be  restored  by 
compromise  and  by  suffering  the  peaceful  secession  of  the  slave-holding  States. 
A  man  could  as  soon  live  chained  to  a  raving  lunatic  as  our  free  North,  banded 
by  the  shining  belt  of  the  ^ssissippi  to  the  slave-holding  South.  Where  we 
before  felt  the  wind  of  insolent  aggression,  we  should  then  have  to  bear  without 
intermission  the  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  of  outrage  in  every  form.  Let  the 
reader  imagine,  if  possible,  icJiat  we  should  have  to  endure  from  such  a  neigh* 
bor  flushed  with  the  glory  of  a  compromise  triumph  I  Let  him  reflect  on  the 
injuries  which  could  and  would  be  inflicted  on  the  *  cowardly  and  craven- 
Yankees.'  Why,  to  kidnap  us,  to  adopt  white  slavery,  to  make  of  every 
Southern  port  an  Algiers,  would  not  be  so  great  an  advance  on  their  present 
social  poHcy  as  that  policy  has  advanced  —  or  retrograded  —  from  the  position 
of  Jefferson  and  Washington.  Is  this  not  so  ?  In  1776  Henry  Laurens  of 
South-Carolina  wrote  to  John  Laurens,  decrying  the  slave-trade  as  presenting 
*  a  scene  of  meanness  and  complicated  wickedness,'  speaking  of  black  slavery  in 
the  most  direct  terms  of  abhorrence,  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  mon*s  trust- 
ing in  Providencb  to  secure  their  own  liberty,  *  while  they  enslave  and  wish  to 
continue  in  slavery  thousands  who  are  as  well  entitled  to  freedom  as  them- 
selves,' and  avowing  his  determination  to  free  his  own  slaves,  valued  at  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  finally  to  devote  himself  in  future  to  AboUtion  I"* 
Let  the  reader  contrast  these  views  of  the  great  men  of  the  by-gone  South  with 
the  devilish  declarations  of  Davis  that  slavery  is  the  recognized  and  only  pro- 
per basis  of  society,  the  comer-stone  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  thousand 
times  repeated  doctrines  of  the  whole. South,  that  there  should  and  mtut  be  a 
deeply  degraded,  earth-sunken  class  of  white  society  as  a  basis  whereon  the  *  first 
families'  are  to  rise  in  aristocratic  beauty.  And  have  not  the  acts  of  the  whole 
South  favored  this  atrocious  theory?  How  many  years  is  it  since  South- 
Carolina  first  established  free  schools ;  what  have  the  *  wealthy,  hospitable 
planters'  and  *  polished  and  humane  aristocracy'  of  the  cities  ever  done  for 
their  white  poor  ?  Is  the  difference  between  such  a  state  of  society  and  one- 
holding  white  slaves  so  great  as  that  between  Jefferson  Davis  and  Laurens  I 
I  indulge  in  no  absurd  fancy  when  I  say  that  the  kidnapping  of  Northerners, 
the  abuse  and  robbery  of  them  in  every  form  would  be  a  very  slight  advance- 
on  the  practical  application  of  the  Davis  doctrines.  Do  you  cry  ^Nonsense ! 
absurdity ! '  Cry  it  then ;  but  if  you  have  entered  on  middle  age,  you  can  re- 
member the  time  when  you  would  have  cried  it  in  louder  tones  at  the  idea  of 
proclaiming  literal  slavery  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  society  and  aristocracy 
as  its  desirable  culmination. 

The  idea  of  Compromise  and  of  peaceable  secession  is  an  outrage  on  com- 

•  A  South-OaroHna  PraUst  agaimt  8Upv0ry;  being  a  Letter  from  Benrp  Laurent,  ttcond 
Preetdent  of  the  Ckmtinenua  Congrese^  etc.  Now  flrat  pubUBhed  from  the  orlglDaL  New-Tork  : 
B.  P.  PoTBAM,  062  BroadwAj. 
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mon-sense,  and  an  insult  to  the  manhood  of  the  whole  American  people. 
Those  who  have  seen  what  the  intolerable  conduct  of  the  South  has  been  in 
the  green  tree,  may  imagine  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry,  when  flushed  with 
easy  triumph,  thanks  to  dough-face  aid  I  The  trouble  which  the  Negro  caused 
of  old  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  what  he  would  then  cause.  The  worm 
which  once  gnawed  at  the  heart  of  the  people  would  become  a  fiery  dragon  of 
tyranny.  No ;  there  ehall  bo  no  compromise,  save  on  the  basis  of  our  uncon- 
ditional triumph.  None  of  this  half-way  truckling  to  the  devil  I  Cost  what 
it  may,  we  must  be  victors.  This  is  the  one  great  aim  to  which  the 
American  people  must  be  disciplined,  even  as  their  troops  are  disciplined. 
Less  than  war  unto  victory  will  be  for  us  far  worse  than  defeat  Our  foe  may 
dread  a  defeated  and  desperate  enemy,  but  what  will  not  Southern  arrogance 
and  vindictiveness  inflict  on  a  timid  nation,  conquered  by  compromise  I 

It  is  especially  incumbent  on  the  men  of  the  West  to  study  the  result  of 
this  war,  and  to  discipline  their  minds  en  masse  to  high  and  noble  social  aims 
to  be  connected  with  its  result.  For  it  is  the  West  which  is  to  form  the  great 
future  AxEBiCA,  and  reflect  on  his  Eastern  mother  the  glory  which  her  relation- 
ship once  conferred  on  him.  The  whole  cosmopolite  power ;  the  whole  future 
dignity  of  the  West  among  nations  depends  upon  the  transit  life  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  its  ultimate  ocean  freedom.  The  West  may  and  will  count  its 
hundred  millions  —  always  to  be  brave  and  intelligent  men,  I  know  —  but  it 
will  make  a  fearful  difierence  in  their  social  life  and  energy  if  at  present  and 
for  years  the  Mississippi  be  choked  up  by  Southern  forts ;  if  the  Western  men 
grow  up  under  the  feeling  that  a  foe  and  an  alien  holds  the  key  of  the  door  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  wide  world  without  And  the  key  will  be  held 
right  tightly.  Let  a  peace  be  compromised  with  so  notoriously  treacherous 
and  avowedly  tyrannical  a  race  as  the  Southern,  and  their  first  step  vrill  be  to 
choke  off  the  West  For  it  is  the  mighty  and  firee  West  which  will  always 
hang  like  a  lowering  thunder-cloud  over  them.  *  Out  of  the  North  evil  shall 
come  forth  I  *  Vcb  tictis!  woe  to  the  conquered,  woe  to  the  South  whether  it 
come  out  of  this  present  war  as  victor  or  vanquished,  in  the  great  coming  day 
when  the  West  shall  send  down  its  countless  armies  to  shatter  the  corrupt  and 
weakened  Slaveocracy  I  But  unless  the  South  be  most  effectually  conquered 
now,  she  has  it  in  her  power,  and  will  most  assuredly  inflict  on  the  West  such 
wounds  as  will  never  be  entirely  healed. 

There  is  to  me  a  glorious  freshness,  a  superb  life  and  strength  in  our  splen- 
did West,  for  which  I  feel  an  admiration  and  deep  heart-love  beyoad  all  words. 
I  see  in  it  a  growing  wealth  of  thought,  allied  to  unparalleled  action;  the  mar- 
riage of  intellectual  to  physical  progressive  power,  such  as  poet  never  dreamed, 
or  historian  recorded.  I  have  seen  in  it  a  readiness  to  grasp  at  all  the  new 
and  liberal  ideas  of  the  age,  and  reduce  them  to  practice,  all  in  a  genial,  hearty, 
vigorous  way,  which  has  always  been  to  me  truly  fascinating ;  while  through 
the  whole  flashes  out  at  all  times  the  old  Norse  humor  of  the  gods,  who  made 
fun  while  building  a  world.  It  is  not  for  such  a  giant-land  to  be  cramped  by 
the  yellow  poison  of  the  South.  Men  of  the  West !  let  there  be  no  peace,  no 
compromise,  no  ^arrangement*  on  any  other  basis  than  victory. 
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In  a  climate  so  hot  and  humid  as  that  of  Siam,  (mean  annual  temperature, 
eighty-three  d^rees  Fahrenheit,)  vegetable  life  rejoices  in  perennial  and  surpass- 
ing luxuriance,  varietj  and  beauty.  Unvisited  by  fell  frost,  icy  blast,  or  arid  wind, 
garden  and  field  and  wood  are  clad  in  living  verdure.  Toward  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  indeed,  the  leaves  wear  a  tinge  of  brown  and  the  grasses  of  straw,  but  a 
few  showers,  and  all  are  fresh  and  green  again.  The  change  of  leafsige  is  little 
perceptible,  the  dying  of  the  old  and  the  unfolding  of  the  new  on  most  trees 
being  simultaneoua  Leaf,  flower  and  fruit  together,  and  in  such  wondrous 
variety  and  exuberance !  Every  where  nature  is  prodigal ;  on  mountain-peak 
and  valley-bottom,  in  frequented  street  and  by  river-side,  every  where  she 
spreads  her  gifts.  If  earth  be  too  narrow,  she  goes  up  and  decks  the  house-top 
and  wall  with  shrub  and  vine :  she  climbs  the  trees,  loading  root,  trunk  and 
branch  with  epidendra  and  parasites,  and  leaps  from  top  to  top,  festooning  and 
arcading  still  forest-depths  with  vines,  leaves  and  blossoms:  she  hangs  in 
air  the  orchard's  *  outlandish  roots  and  marvellous  flowers : '  she  goes  into  the 
streams  and  invades  their  muddy  beds  with  fillibustering  atap  or  mangrove  ; 
and  upon  the  ponds,  covering  their  calm  waters  with  cress,  lily  and  lotus ; 
while  down  beneath  the  gulf  she  lays  out  vast  parterres  of  curious  sea-plants. 
The  broad,  alluvial  river-valleys  and  most  mountainous  regions  are  densely 
covered  with  huge  and  lofty  trees,  and  in  many  parts  with  a  heavy,  tangled, 
impenetrable  under-growth.  The  districts  under  cultivation  are  of  wonderful 
fertility,  manifold  rewarding  the  rude  and  indolent  labors  of  the  husbandman. 
Bangkok,  the  capital,  seems  dropped  down  amid  a  great  forest  of  fruit-trees, 
shade-trees  and  vines.  The  extended  fields  trenched,  ridged  and  planted,  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  other  lands,  are  here  named  *  Gardens.' 

On  the  margin  of  the  river-bend,  which  loving  hearts  called  *  Garden  Reach,* 
thickly  screening  from  the  too  inquisitive  gaze  of  the  many  passing  boats  the 
old  bamboo  house,  which  the  same  loving  hearts  called  *  Home,*  grew  the  cocos 
nypcu.  It  is  the  chak  of  the  Siamese,  the  atap  (from  the  Malay  word  for 
thatch)  of  the  Eiu'opean.  A  single  stalk  rising  from  the  mud  and  tide  to  the 
height  of  el^ht  or  ten  feet,  with  long  dark  green  leaflets,  close  set,  like  the  laminae 
of  a  feather,  it  is  one  of  the  humblest  and  yet  most  useful  of  the  palms.  The 
leaves  separated  from  the  common  stalk,  doubled  and  strung  together  by  women 
and  children  on  bamboo  splits,  in  pieces  two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a  half  long, 
form  the  water-proof  roofing  and  siding  of  the  bamboo  houses.  Resembling  in 
color,  when  dry,  corn  leaves,  costing  less  than  two  dollars  per  thousand,  and 
lasting  three  or  four  years,  they  are  a  cheap  and  not  unhandsome  houfting.  A 
few  steps,  and  we  stand  by  the  *  light,  feathery,  tree-like  grass,'  of  which  the 
wondering  historians  of  Alexander's  conquests  first  told  the  ancient  West. 
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How  gracefully,  beautifully,  the  bamboo,  with  slender  stalk  and  bright  green 
spray  sways  to-and-fro  with  every  passing  breeze !  Does  it  not  remind  you  of 
the  weeping  willow  in  the  farther  West  ?  This  species  grows  in  clumps  or 
clusters  (of  fifteen  or  twenty  stems)  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference 
and  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  height  From  large,  tough,  inter-grown  roots  spring 
the  smooth,  hard,  hollow,  long  and  many-jointed  stalks,  which  at  ten  feet  begin 
to  jut  out,  the  branches  armed  with  sharp,  thick  thorns,  and  adorned  with  leaves 
two  or  three  inches  wide  and  ten  or  twelve  long.  There  are  several  other 
species,  some  of  greater  size  and  use.  What  a  blessing,  almost  necessity,  the 
bamboo  is  to  the  tropic  inhabitant !  It  forms,  with  the  chak  or  atap,  three- 
fourths  of  the  Siamese  houses,  frame,  joists,  rafters,  eave-troughs,  floors,  foun- 
dation, (of  floating-houses,)  fences  and  all  With  it  they  go  forth  to  bear  their 
burdens,  handle  their  tools,  water-level  their  walls,  pole  their  boats,  yard  their 
sails,  cable  their  junks.  With  it,  hardened  by  fire,  they  spear  fish  and  foe, 
and  through  it  blow  the  poisoned  arrow.  With  it  they  at  home  again  kindle 
by  friction  the  extinguished  fire,  and  castigate  the  truant  or  negligent 
youngster.  With  its  sweet,  tender  shoots  they  relish  their  rice  and  fish ;  from 
it  imbibe  the  sparkling  river  or  canal.  With  it,  cut  into  small  bits,  they  make 
net-jackets  more  odd  than  useful.  With  it,  as  organ  or  fiute,  they  beguile  the 
closing  day,  and,  labor  and  pastime  done,  on  bamboo-bedstead,  bamboo-mat, 
bamboo-pillow,  they  woo  *  tired  nature* s  sweet  restorer.'  But  who  can  recal 
the  more  than  four-score  enumerated  uses,  and  beauties  unenumerated,  of  the 
bamboo  ? 

That  is  a  singular  palm :  the  rattan,  which  furnishes  withes  for  the  bamboo 
and  atap,  for  thongs,  cordage,  rigging,  cables  and  many  other  purposes.  Its 
application  in  the  moral  improvement  of  criminals  is  not  unfroquent,  and  is 
more  painful  but  less  ignominious  than  *  bambooing.'  Its  power  to  enhance  fe- 
male beauty  is,  however,  unfamiliar  to  the  Siamese  &ir,  though  sometimes  sub- 
jected to  Parisian  robes  on  gala-days  at  the  Royal  Palace.  The  purple  juice  of  one 
species  enters  into  the  compound,  ^  Dragon's  Blood  *  of  the  apothecaries. 
Another,  with  its  long,  sharp  thorns,  makes  an  impassable  hedge.  Another,  in 
its  native  forests,  creeping  among  the  thick  under-brush,  tangles  and  toils  all 
into  impenetrable  barriers,  or  coiling  its  stem,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  around 
and  up  the  giant  trunks,  with  leaf  and  flower-covered  fetters,  binds  bough  to 
bough  and  tree  to  tree  for  hundreds  of  feet  Rumphius  mentions  those  ex- 
tending twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  feet,  or  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  a  mOe 
from  the  root  But  these  delicate  little  stems  swinging  from  the  high  branches 
and  rooting  in  the  wet  trenches  at  our  feet,  are  not  the  rattan  nor  the  banian. 
They  are  a  rather  ivy-like  vine,  which  will  ere  long  ungratefully  cause  the 
tree  kindly  supporting  them  to  droop  and  die.  The  banana  or  plantain, 
with  its  soft  green  stalk,  six  or  seven  inches  thick  —  which  a  rattan  could  cut 
to  the  ground  —  leaping  like  a  mushroom  ten  or  eleven  feet  high ;  its  great 
green  leaves,  often  two  feet  broad  and  ten  long,  finely  arching,  and  gently 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  or  spangled  with  the  rain-drops ;  its  long  spike  from  the 
very  top  bending  with  encircling  rows  of  green  or  yellow  fruit,  and  terminating 
in  a  large  purple  flower,  is  it  not  a  thing  of  beauty  ?  To  the  native  it  is  indeed 
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a  joy  fdrever,  with  its  eyer-in-season  fruit,  several  dozens  in  number,  three  to 
nine  inches  in  length,  three-fourths  to  two  in  diameter,  and  sweet,  acid,  sub- 
acid, mealy,  or  juicy,  according  to  the  one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  varieties.  From 
the  tree  every  day  of  the  year,  or  in  pastry  or  fritters,  or  dried  in  sugar,  it  is 
the  pleasant,  healthful  and  nutritious  food  of  the  young  child  and  the  old 
man,  the  sick  and  well  at  home  and  abroad.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
ground  which  produces  thirty-three  pounds  of  wheat  or  ninety-nine  of  potatoes, 
would  in  a  year  produce  forty-four  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  ripe  plantains. 
From  the  leaf  are  made  dishes,  the  covering  of  cigars,  etc. ;  from  the  fibre, 
wrapping-twine.  From  the  folds  of  the  stalk  are  carved  some  of  the  finest 
decorations  of  festal  halls  and  funereal  piles.  Here,  too,  *  the  palm  of  palms ' 
lifts  its  majestic  head,  plumed  with  a  dozen  or  more  leaves,  as  many  feet  long 
and  two  or  three  broad,  starred  with  light  yellow  flowers,  and  laden  with  scores 
of  green  and  golden  nuts.  It  is  not  a  strange  conceit  that  the  name  cocoa  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  (macoco  or  macaco)  for  monkey,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  the  nut,  with  its  three  embryo  holes  (one  germinative) 
bears  to  that  animal's  face.  As  you  look  wistfully  up,  in  a  twinkle  the  boy, 
with  cleaver  in  his  waist-cloth,  with  bare  feet  and  hands  clasping  the  scaly 
trunk,  is  literally  walking  up  the  rings  or  grooves  whence  leaves  have  fallen, 
up,  up,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  feet.  Stand^from  under,  and  down  plump  the 
nuts  in  the  soft  earth.  Down  comes  the  boy  —  a  cleaver-stroke  —  and  the 
bronze  Ganymede  hands  you  the  opened  goblet  whence  you  may  quaflf  nectar 
the  gods  might  have  envied.  Another  stroke,  and  your  goblet  is  in  hemi- 
spheres and  a  nice  white  blanc-mange  is  dished  before  you.  The  congealed  and 
hardened  cream  of  the  older  nut  is  a  prime  ingredient  of  curries.  The  meat  of 
the  yet  older  is  sun-dried,  pulverized,  and  then  subjected  to  a  process  similar  to 
tea  and  sugar-packing  and  wine-pressing.  The  natives  express  from  it,  through 
a  perforated  tub,  with  their  pedal  extremities,  an  oil  very  pure,  and  so  attract- 
ive to  their  taste,  that  our  lamps  often  suffered  in  behalf  of  their  cruet.  From 
the  husk  half-rotted  in  water,  beaten  on  stones  and  dried,  is  made  the  filling  of 
cushions  and  beds,  from  which  might  also  be  made  the  very  best  *  coir '  cordage. 

The  fan-palm,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  opening  out  of  the  leaves  from  the 
stems,  tapped  beneath  the  flower-shoot,  gives  daily  a  gallon  or  two  of  sweet 
maple-like  sap.  This  rather  pleasant  drink  on  the  third  day  ferments  into  the 
intoxicating  toddy.  Boiled,  it  yields  a  brown,  thick,  ungranulated  sugar,  very 
excellent,  which  is  sold  in  small  earthen  jars,  very  cheap.  The  leaves  of  the  lan- 
palm,  cut  into  strips  two  inches  wide  and  twenty  long,  and  rendered  smooth 
and  pliable  by  water  and  friction,  form  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
areca  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  family.  Planted  in  rows  eight  feet  apart, 
the  smooth,  slender  trunk  rises  like  a  column,  straight,  leafless  and  branchless 
forty  to  fifty  feet,  with  long,  pinnate,  gracefully-curving,  bright  green  leaves, 
feathery  plume  of  staminate  flowers,  and  hanging  clusters  of  hundreds  of  dark 
green  or  reddish  orange  nuts.  A  step  across  the  trench  and  the  narrow  strip 
of  weeds  and  bushes,  the  only  (but  usual  native)  boundaries,  into  the  grounds 
of  our  neighbor,  and  we  shall  find  yet  another  beautiful  sight.  It  is  a  field  of 
the  plant  whose  leaf  is  always  used  with  the  areca-nut.  For  a  moment  you  might 
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easily  imagine  yourself  in  one  of  the  well-kept  hop-yards  of  Central  New-York. 
But  it  is  the  sen  or  betel  pepper  (cousin  to  black  and  red)  vine,  which,  with 
light  green  leaf^  is  twining  up  the  poles  set  in  rows  between  the  trenches,  tra- 
versing at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet  the  whole  field.  With  what  fastidious 
neatness  is  every  weed  and  blade  of  grass  kept  out ;  how  thoroughly  softened 
and  mellow  the  soil ;  how  carefully  watered  day  by  day  from  the  trenches  each 
plant  I  Your  olfactories  recall  a  down-shore  Long-Island  &rm  in  fish-time.  Hard 
by,  in  large  earthen  jars  buried  in  the  ground,  are  rotting  quantities  of  fish,  and 
from  these  sepulchres  life  is  sprinkled  every  day  or  two  on  the  vines.  You 
will  stop  to  admire  the  rapidity  with  which  the  girls  are  sorting  and  packing, 
in  r^lar  number  and  circle,  the  leaves  for  market  The  master  overseeing, 
with  the  accustomed  courtesy  of  the  host,  orders  the  betel  or  seri4eaf  tray  to 
be  passed  to  you.  But  you  are  ignorant  as  to  its  use,  and  he  politely  takes 
from  one  dish  the  hot  peppery  Ical^  plasters  it  with  lime,  tinged  a  pretty  pink 
by  turmeric,  quarters  with  iron  shears  a  hard,  astringent  areca-nut,  adds  fine- 
cut  tobacco,  rolls  all  together,  and  presents  it  Or  with  extra  politeness  he 
more  intimately,  in  a  small  brass  cylinder,  with  an  iron  punch,  combines  this 
delectable  mixture.  The  pleasure  which  you  decline  is  one  to  which  the  Sia- 
mese, high  and  low,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  are  exceedingly  addicted. 
No  man  of  wealth  but  has  in  his  retinue  one  who  bears  the  *  betel-nut '  set, 
with  its  rich  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  He  or  she  of  the  single  waist-cloth  in- 
folds within  it  the  nut  and  leaf^  sometimes  carrying  the  latter  rolled  over  the 
ear.  The  mouth  oozing  blood-like  saliva,  and  the  teeth  blackened  by  burnt 
cocoa-shell  to  prevent  corrosion  by  lime,  add  nothing,  contrary  to  their  opinion, 
to  the  beauty,  not  naturally  excessive,  of  the  people.  The  defiling  stains  and 
cM^ris  are  seen  in  hut  and  boat,  palace  and  temple.  Universally  used  in  the 
East,  the  betel  is  mildly  stimulating,  slightly  narcotic,  and  ultimately  tonic  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  hot,  moist  countries. 

Yet  another  palm  of  Siam,  or  rather  its  Malayan  dependencies,  is  the  sago 
from  whose  delicate  pith  is  chiefly  made  the  flour  so  much  esteemed,  especially 
by  invalids.  Largest  of  all  the  finiits  of  our  Uttle  domain  is  the  jack,  a  species 
of  bread-firuit  It  grows  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a  lofty,  spreading, 
and  dark-green,  oval-leafed  tree.  Appearing  four  or  five  at  once  and  as  many 
tens  annually,  it  reaches  a  foot  in  diameter  and  one  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
requires  protection  from  premature  fall  and  firugiverous  birds.  The  rough 
green  rind  incloses  numerous  kernels  or  nuts,  which  are  covered  with  a  rich, 
cream-colored  and  very  odoriferous  pulp,  quite  agreeable  but  laxative.  These 
nuts  are  sometimes  roasted.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  fustic,  is  used  in  the  yellow 
dyeing  of  priests'  robes.  The  bread-fruit  proper  is  the  smaller  and  nearly 
round  fruit  of  a  lower  tree,  of  forty-five  to  fifty  feet,  with  serrate  leaf.  Though 
in  taste,  nutrition  and  otherwise  well  named,  it  is  coarse,  and,  even  prepared 
with  palm-sugar  and  cocoa-milk,  not  very  attractive  to  native  or  foreigner. 

Most  esteemed  by  the  Siamese,  of  all  the  firuit-bearers,  is  the  durian.  It 
resembles  its  neighbor  the  jack,  but  is  not  so  lofty,  and  sends  out  its  more 
numerous  branches  more  at  right  angles.  The  fruit  hanging  in  scores,  is  an 
oblong  oval  of  five  by  seven  inches,  with  rind  rising  in  high,  hard  points,  which, 
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not  to  mention  the  force  of  grayitj,  make  its  unseen  fall  somewhat  to  be  feared. 
When  ripe,  it  bursts  the  tough  rind  and  discloses  four  lobes,  each  containing 
several  nuts,  and  all  enveloped  in  a  nearly  white,  soft  pulp.  This  is  the  most 
delicious  of  the  delicious,  the  concentrated,  sublimated  quintessence  of  deli- 
ciousness  to  native  taste.  But  for  the  foreign  novitiate,  the  odor,  the  stench  of 
the  durian  sufficeth.  Compared  unto  it,  antiquated  eggs,  rotting  fish,  sauer- 
kraut, all  together,  are  but  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  sweetest  conservatory. 
It  has  been  likened  to  assafoetida,  to  Hhe  stink  of  carrion  and  onions  mingled,* 
to  *a  mixture  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  and  garlic;  *  we  would  liken  it  to 
the  whole  combined.  Tou  can  detect  the  presence  of  one  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  house ;  a  boat-load  a  fourth  of  a  mile.  The  organ  of  smell,  long  and  pain- 
fully disciplined  to  a  reluctant  acquiescence,  few  can  even  then  taste  it  without 
having  peculiar  gastric  symptoms  which  recall  first  experiences  at  sea.  But 
the  two-fold  ordeal  past,  many  become  fond,  passionately  fond  of  the  durian, 
and  marvellous  is  the  number  which  they  boast  of  daily  eating.  Some  epicures 
are  said  to  indulge  their  appetite  hydropathically,  sitting  arm-pit  deep  in  tubs 
of  water.  It  is  the  most  expensive  of  fruits,  and  its  presentation  is  regarded  as 
a  token  of  warm  friendship  and  highest  consideration.  An  old  traveller,  dis- 
coursing very  quaintly  and  somewhat  fancifully  of  the  durian,  in  connection 
with  the  betel,  says :  *  In  Malacca  there  is  a  fruit  so  pleasant  both  for  taste  and 
smell,  that  it  excelleth  all  other  frxiites,  both  of  India  and  Malacca,  although 
there  are  many  both  excellent  and  very  good.  .  .  .  This  firuit  is  hot  and  moist ; 
and  such  as  will  eat  them,  must  first  treade  upon  them  softly  with  his  foote  and 
breake  the  prickes  that  are  about  them.  Such  as  never  eate  of  it  before,  when 
they  smell  it  at  the  first,  thinke  it  scenteth  like  a  rotten  onyon ;  but  having 
tasted  it,  they  esteem  it  above  all  other  fruites,  both  for  taste  and  savor.  Here 
you  must  note  a  wonderful  contrarietie  that  is  between  this  fruit  duriaven  and 
the  hearbe  hetteU  ;  which  in  truth  is  so  great,  that  if  there  were  a  whole  shippe, 
shoppe,  or  house  full  of  dwrimtuB^  wherein  there  lay  certaine  leaves  of  hetteUj 
all  the  duriavetu  would  presently  rotte  and  bee  spoyled.  And  likewise,  by 
eating  over  many  of  those  duria^enSj  they  heat  the  maw  and  make  it  swell ; 
and  one  leafe  of  lettele^  to  the  contrairie,  being  laid  cold  upon  the  heart,  will 
presently  cease  the  inflammation,  rising  or  swelling  of  the  maw.  And  so,  if 
after  you  have  eaten  duHatens^  you  chance  to  eat  a  leafe  or  two  of  hettele,  you 
can  receive  no  hurt  by  the  duriavensy  although  you  have  eaten  never  so  many. 
Hereupon,  and  because  they  are  of  so  pleasant  a  taste,  the  common  saying  is, 
that  men  can  never  be  satisfied  with  them.*  The  mangosteen  is  to  us,  how- 
ever, the  nonpareil  of  tropic  fruits.  The  tree,  more  nearly  than  any  other  of 
the  East,  resembles  tb^  apple-tree,  and  the  abundant  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
medium  greening.  The  rind,  dark  brown  without  and  beautiful  vermilion 
within,  has  a  very  bitter  juice,  which  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  medicine  and 
a  black  mordant  in  dyeing.  The  lobes,  (in  number  indicated  before  opening  by 
the  sepals,)  with  each  a  seed,  are  of  the  purest  white  and  the  most  delicate,  ex. 
quisite,  strawberry-like  flavor.  Healthful  as  delightful,  there  is  scarce  any 
limit  to  the  enjoyment  of  mangosteens. 

Very  h^ke  in  appearance  to  the  strawberry,  at  a  distance,  is  the  rambutan. 
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Its  large  clusters  in  rich  profusion  and  scarlet,  dapple  the  green  leaves  of  the 
fine  tree,  like  the  early  colorings  of  the  autumnal  maple.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe, 
of  the  size  of  a  medium  plum,  with  a  tough,  hairy  (as  its  Malay  name  denotes) 
skin,  and  a  semi-transparent  and  pleasant  pulp  containing  a  stone.  Hard  hy 
grew  the  maprang,  with  its  thousands  of  smooth  golden  plums,  quite  resem- 
bling our  largest  and  best 

The  pomelo,  with  its  pretty  white  blossoms  of  orange  firagrance,  shining  out 
from  dark  leaves,  and  four-score  fruit,  invited  us  to  pluck  from  our  veranda. 
Stripped  of  its  rind,  this  great  orange  is  a- pale  white  or  a  reddish,  according  to 
variety,  and  though  rather  bitter,  is*  more  refreshing  and  tonic  than  the  same 
fruit  known  as  the  shaddock  (from  the  ship-master  Shaddock  who  introduced  it) 
of  the  West-Indies.  The  thick  rind  is  often  used  as  that  of  melons  elsewhere, 
as  a  medium  for  eating  sugar.  The  pine-apple  abounds  in  the  country ;  but  some 
predatory  hand  always  relieved  us  from  eating  our  own.  They  are  inferior  to 
those  at  Singapore,  which  indeed  are  unrivalled  in  lusciousness  and  cheapness, 
the  choicest  in  the  world  being  frequently  retailed  '  two  for  a  penny.'  While 
there,  one  day  sitting  in  the  office  of  a  Chinese  merchant,  we  saw  on  the  quay 
a  group  of  four  boat-coolies  pare  and  internally  pack  away  in  about  ten 
minutes  a  pile  of  over  twenty  large  pine-apples,  without  any  manifest  conscious- 
ness, whatever  of  heroic  or  painful  achievement.  The  custard-apple,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  peach,  with  greenish,  soft,  furrowed,  fragile  skin,  and,  barring 
the  many  dark  seeds,  very  custard-like  pulp,  is  exceedingly  choice.  Of  the 
same  genus  with  this,  the  papya  and  sour-sop  are  of  the  size  and  color  of  a 
medium  musk-melon,  the  one  sweet  and  aromatic,  the  other  more  juicy  and 
tart.  The  guava  grows  on  a  tree  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  light 
green  leaves  and  large  white  fiowers.  It  is  conical,  smaller  than  the  quince,  to 
which  it  is  often  compared,  of  not  pleasant  smell,  but  stewed,  preserved  or  jellied, 
of  very  fine  flavor.  Like  the  banana  and  cocoa-nut  when  seen  in  norUiem 
markets,  this  famous  jelly  gives  little  idea  of  its  fresh  deliciousness  at  home.  Less 
even  does  that  prized  pickle,  the  mango,  realize  to  one  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
gulf-side  of  Siam.  The  tree  attains  to  sixty  feet,  and  to  three  in  diameter, 
with  large  spreading  branches,  long,  narrow,  deep-green  leaf;  and  small,  white 
blossom :  it  would  remind  you  of  the  oak.  The  fruit,  a  drupe  with  smooth 
skin  and  large  hairy  stone,  is  three  to  five  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  one  to  two  thick.  Unripe,  it  is  used  for  pies  and  puddings,  re- 
sembling a  sour  green  apple.  But  in  its  full,  golden,  luscious  yellow  ripeness, 
it  rivals  the  durian  and  mangosteen,  and  the  finest  peach. 

The  tamarind,  towering  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  large,  far-reaching 
branches,  thick  green  leafage,  clusters  of  yellow  crim|on-veined  flowers,  and 
dark  green  pods,  is  the  pride  of  the  forest,  and  of  palaces  and  temple-grounds. 
The  acidulous  fruit,  from  the  pods,  is  almost  an  essential  for  the  table,  in 
curries  and  pastry  and  as  a  sauce  for  rice  and  meats.  A  beverage  delightfully 
cooling  and  refreshing,  especially  in  sickness,  is  made  from  it,  and  it  is  at  all 
times  valuable  as  a  mild  aperient. 

Such  were  some  of  the  fruits  and  trees  to  be  found  within  a  five  minutes* 
walk  from  our  bamboo  cottage.    They  are  but  a  few  of  the  long,  rich,  varied 
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catalogue  of  the  country.  The  pomegranate,  with  its  fragrant  scarlet  blossoms 
and  mildlj  acid  flavor  ;  the  orange,  in  twenty  varieties,  to  which  acres  on  the 
Menam  are  devoted ;  the  lime,  the  excellent  substitute  for  lemons ;  the  citron, 
the  musk  and  water-melon ;  the  mienglak,  a  half  tea-spoon  of  which  (no  larger 
than  small  shot)  put  into  a  very  little  water,  will  presently  fill  the  tumbler 
with  an  agreeable  drink ;  the  lichees,  the  rose-apple,  th^  cashew,  and  many 
others  of  name  and  nature  more  novel,  we  must  pass.  Grapes,  however,  ex- 
cept a  sour,  wild  sort,  and  berries,  such  as  straw  and  raspberry,  and  nuts,  are 
all  wanting. 

Scarcely  less  famed  are  the  gardens  of  Siam  for  vegetables.  The  great 
cereal  and  staple  of  the  country  is  rice.  *Hot  com  I  hot  com!'  cries  the 
itinerant  huckster,  laden  with  ears  smoking  in  their  green  husks ;  the  snowy- 
popped,  too,  and  that  roasted,  cut  from  the  ear  and  sugared,  find  much  appre- 
ciative taste.  But  Indian  com  is  little  cultivated,  and  never  for  fiour  or  feed- 
ing. Far  better,  perfectly  adapted  to  tropic  use,  is  that  which  the  all-wise 
Pbovidence  furnishes  in  such  overflowing  abundance.  Nowhere  is  the  culture 
of  rice  more  facile  or  fruitful  than  in  these  rich,  warm,  moist,  at  times  daily 
inundated  lowlands.  The  moderate  labors  of  the  natives  are  repaid  thirty  to 
fifty-fold ;  the  export,  though  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  land  is  cultivated, 
and  one  crop  instead  of  the  two  possible,  is  immense.  Under  late  treaties,  the 
only  official  bar  to  export  is  a  failure  of  crop  and  threatened  famine  (!)  with 
royal  proclamation  thereof  of  thirty  days.  There  are  nearly  as  many  varieties 
as  of  wheat ;  the  highland  are  much  smaller  and  lighter,  the  lowland  more  cer- 
tain and  prolific.  The  more  extensive  rice-gardens  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
or  canals,  and  are  first  cleared  by  axe  and  fire  of  trees  and  roots,  and  then  sur- 
rounded by  low  embankments  or  ridges  of  earth,  with  entering  trenches.  A 
plough,  hardly  larger  than  one's  hand,  six  inches  long  and  four  wide  at  the 
top,  tapering  round  to  the  point,  with  a  crooked  stick  for  beam  and  handle,  and 
a  buflalo  for  team,  scratches  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
This  is  followed  by  a  harrow,  consisting  of  large  boughs  or  a  small  tree.  In 
the  soil  thus  prepared  the  rice-plants  are  in  July  or  early  August  transplanted 
from  the  smaller  sowing-plats ;  the  workmen,  as  they  walk,  with  foot  or  stick 
making  holes  in  the  soft  wet  earth  and  thrusting  in  handfuls.  At  flood-tide 
the  water  is  let  in  by  the  trenches,  and  the  gates  are  shut  In  localities  not 
easily  thus  reached,  men,  with  large  wooden  scoops  suspended  from  a  frame, 
aid  the  filling  of  the  trenches.  Or  yet  again  you  may  sometimes  see  the 
*  watering  with  the  foot'  A  large  double  box  or  trough  is  placed  on  the  bank 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  less.  Through  this  runs  by  a  wheel  at  the 
head,  an  endless  chain  with  wooden  paddles  or  floats,  which  carry  the  water  up 
through  the  under  box,  and  return  empty  through  the  upper.  The  wheel  is 
tux;ped  by  men  treadfig  steps  or  cogs  in  its  long  axle,  and  balancing  themselves 
by  aid  of  a  bar  before  them.  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  almost  identical  with 
that  described  centuries  ago  by  Philo.  The  rice  is  kept  under  water  till  the 
kernel  is  formed.  The  grain  is  cut  about  mid-December,  with  a  crooked,  un- 
serrated  sickle,  and  is  trodden  out  by  buffaloes  and  oxen,  or  on  a  smaller  scale, 
beaten  out  against  the  sides  of  the  receiving  boxes  by  hand.    It  is  winnowed 
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hj  the  wind  and  basket-sieves  or  fans.  Table-rice  is  hulled  by  women  and 
children  treading  on  the  short  arm  of  a  long,  hard-headed  lever  playing  in  a 
frame,  and  farther  by  pounding  in  mortars  with  pestles  a  couple  of  yards  long. 
It  is  retailed  by  the  itinerant  boats  at  about  thirty  cents  per  bucket  of  twenty 
quarts,  or  thirty  pounds  good  quality  and  measure.  *  Cargo'  passes  through 
the  paddy  mills,  which  are  largely  owned  and  worked  by  Chinese.  The  mill, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  one  establishment,  consists  of  a  heavy  wooden 
cylinder  with  grooved  bottom,  revolved  by  horizontal  hand-cranka  on  another 
grooved  block.  The  upper  is  both  stone  and  hopper ;  the  whole  inclosed  in 
basket-work. 

Paddy  (unhuUed  rice)  is  also  a  considerable  export.  Rice  is  the  chief  food 
of  the  people.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ground,  and  then,  as  also  our 
wheat  from  Singapore,  in  the  Scriptural  manner,  by  '  two  women  grinding  at 
the  mill,'  or  quern.  Usually  it  is  boiled,  after  washing  two  or  three  times,  for 
five  or  eight  minutes,  then  the  water  poured  off,  allowed  to  steam  in  the  same 
coarse  earthen  pot,  over  a  gentle  fire,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Not  soft- 
ened to  a  paste,  the  kernel  kept  whole,  of  the  purest  white,  the  rice  does  not  soil 
the  fingers  of  those  who  use  no  spoon,  and  has  a  tempting,  and  with  the  golden 
curry  beside  it,  irresistible  look  for  alL  For  the  tiffin,  or  noon-lunch  of  for- 
eigners, boiled  soft  with  much  water,  the  eanji  of  the  Chinese,  the  lean  tome  of 
the  Siamese,  is  a  very  pleasant  accompaniment  for  the  fruits.  A  very  gluti- 
nous rice,  with  spices  conjured  into  a  kind  of  cake,  fermented,  and  wrapped  in 
bits  of  green  plantain-leaf,  is  sold  by  the  street-side,  admired  by  juveniles,  and 
not  to  be  despised  by  adults,  native  or  foreign.  From  rice  is  distilled  the  vile 
arrak,  the  principal  intoxicating  beverage  of  the  country. 

Right  merry  must  be  the  harvest-home  of  the  Laos  at  the  north.  '  This 
transport,  which  I  (Grandjean)  have  often  witnessed,  is  made  in  too  curious 
and  too  amusing  a  manner  not  to  have  a  word  about  it  They  beat  the  rice 
upon  the  field  where  they  have  collected  it ;  then,  when  the  grain  is  gathered 
into  heaps,  they  go  every  morning,  each  with  a  train  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  oxen.  The  first  of  these  oxen,  that  is,  the  one  which  walks  at  the  head 
of  the  troop,  generally  has  the  head  covered  with  garlands,  surmounted  with  a 
bunch  of  peacock's  feathers,  and  the  neck  surrounded  with  little  bells.  All 
these  animals  have  two  kinds  of  baskets  on  their  backs,  which  hang  on  each 
side,  and  which  are  filled  with  rice,  after  which  they  return  to  the  city, 
(Changnuu,)  making  a  dreadful  bustle ;  for  the  bridge  which  is  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  not  having  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  fathoms,  the  convoys  whidi 
are  entering  come  in  contact  with  those  going  out  A  general  frUUe  results. 
Each  one  runs  hither  and  thither  to  find  his  wandering  cattle ;  the  shouts  of 
the  drivers  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  are  mixed  with  the  ringing  of  a  thousand 
beUs.  The  elephants,  at  a  grave  pace,  come  into  the  miSst  of  this  rout,  with 
their  large  beUs,  which  each  have  a  different  tone ;  then  the  buffaloes,  scared 
by  the  ringing,  open,  by  charging  all  in  the  breach,  a  merciless  gap,  followed 
by  their  masters,  who  cry,  ^Nen  tua  ha  di  Hhuai  Sonah  /*  that  is,  Take  care, 
take  care  I  a  mad  buffalo !  At  last,  the  idle  spectators,  who  gather  in  crowds, 
increase  the  tumult  more  by  their  cries  and  their  incessant  shouts  of  laughter. 
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The  whole  makes  a  truly  comical  affray — a  scene  made  up  of  the  trunks  of 
elephants,  horns  of  oxen,  of  Laocian  sticks,  which  rise,  &11,  and  cross  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  spectacle,  which  commences  at  break  of  day,  is  prolonged 
until  nine  or  ten  o* clock,  the  time  when  the  carrying  is  stopped,  because  the 
sun  has  become  too  hot.  Such,  for  some  is  the  labor,  for  others  the  sport,  of 
the  month  of  January.' 

The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  Introduced  some  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Chi- 
nese, is  conducted  chiefly  by  Siamese,  who  sell  on  the  field  to  the  former. 
Planted  in  June  or  July,  and  cut  in  latter  December,  it  is  carried  to  the  huge, 
uncouth  mill,  which  is  often  both  the  work-place  and  home  of  a  hundred  or 
two  Chinamen.  The  juice,  ground  out  between  hard-wood  cylinders,  turned  by 
bufialo-crank,  is  boiled  down  over  heavy  fires,  granulated  in  coarse  earthen 
vessels  of  two  or  three  gallons,  and  purified  with  quick-lime.  In  February  ex- 
cellent sugars  are  in  market.  The  quotations  for  1859  ranged  from  four-and- 
a-half  to  eleven  ticals,  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  to  six  doUars  and  sixty 
cents  per  picul ;  the  export  reached  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  piculs,  or  twenty-seven  million  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds,  (about  one-eighteenth  of  the 
product  of  the  United  States,)  being  shipped  to  China,  Singapore,  Bombay, 
England,  and  (though  at  little  profit)  to  San  Francisco.  A  very  choice  and 
much  used  confection,  is  the  ^rock-candy,'  large  semi-transparent  crystal 
sugar.  The  inferior  molasses-drainings,  gold  at  about  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  jar  of  thirty-five  gallons,  are  much  used  to  give  tenacity  to  shell-lime 
mortar,  and  finish  to  stone-lime  plaster. 

Next  to  betel,  rice  and  sugar,  ranks,  as  a  necessity,  tobacco.  In  the  Siam- 
e^  it  is  termed  *  medidhe ; '  but  if  only  used  medicinally  they  are  a  miserably 
sickly  people,  and  that  from  tke  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  commence  its  use 
at  a  period  considerably  more  remote  than  that  to  whioh  memory  runneth  back. 
It  is  not  an  exceedingly  rare  sight  to  see  young  Siam,  in  his  mother's  arms, 
alternate  draughts  at  the  fountain  of  life  with  whiffs  of  the  light  cigaretto ; 
though  he  does  not  abandon  the  maternal  spring  as  early,  by  a  year  or  two,  as 
the  child  of  the  West  We  have  often  seen  one,  just  tottling  about  the  house, 
hold  a  cigar  between  his  fingers,  and  puff  away  the  blue  clouds  with  all  the 
daintiness  and  gusto  of  one  in  other  lands,  who  had  made  it  a  life-long  study 
and  delight  The  cigars,  of  fine  tobacco  covered  with  dry  plantain-leaf,  are 
skilfully  lodged  when  not  in  actual  service  over  the  ear,  masculine  or  feminine. 
Large  quantities  are  chewed  with  beteL  Indeed,  the  Siamese  have  reached 
that  highest  grade  of  civilization  and  refinement,  of  which  *  the  use  of  the 
weed '  is  an  index.  The  production  of  coffee,  though  of  late  date,  has  resulted 
in  a  good  quantity  and  quality.  Under  foreign  management  and  cultivated  on 
the  uplands,  (on  the  low  the  root  runs  down  into  the  water,  and  the  tree  too 
soon  dies,)  it  would,  according  to  the  best  judgment,  become  an  extensive  ex- 
port It  is,  however,  mostly  drunk  by  foreigners,  and  offered  at  entertain- 
ments of  the  wealthy ;  tea,  imported,  being  the  usual  beverage.  Hemp,  of  the 
finest  strength  and  durability,  and  cotton  of  different  varieties,  are  grown  to 
some  extent    The  natives  cleanse  the  latter  fi-om  seeds,  etc.,  between  two 
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wooden  cylindoTB,  revolving,  hj  hand,  in  opposite  directions ;  beat  it  with  rattan 
or  whip-bow,  roll  it  with  fingers,  and  reel  and  weave  it  on  machines  very  like 
those  now  antique  at  home.  The  gigantic  '  silk  cotton  '-tree,  with  *  showers  of 
scarlet  lily-shaped  blossoms,*  offers  the  soft^  downy  contents  (too  short  and 
brittle  for  yam  or  cloth)  of  its  pods  for  cushions,  pillows  and  beds.  The  ex- 
port of  cotton,  chiefly  in  Hainan-Chinese  junks,  and  difficult  of  estimate,  was 
in  1858,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  piculs,  or  three  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  at  about  BiJ^teen  deals,  nine  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  picul,  for  dean ;  prices  in  1859  ranged  from  eight  to  twen- 
ty-five ticals,  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  to  fifteen  dollars  for  cleaned  and 
uncleaned. 

The  treaties  of  1855  and  1656  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  Statee,  (n^ 
tiated  by  the  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,)  and  France,  with  the  consequent  en- 
trance of  western  science,  machinery,  capital  and  energy,  are  already  and  won- 
derfully stimulating  and  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

Yet,  beside  the  fruit  and  the  vegetable,  are  the  flower-gardens  of  Siam.  The 
people,  from  high  to  low,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers.  Young  children 
wear  them  circled  around  the  top-knot  or  the  head,  and  around  the  neck.  The 
women  net,  of  flowers,  seeds  and  buds,  fragrant  and  beautiful  hanging  orna- 
ments of  different  forms,  some  resembling  lampelles.  Persons  are  sometimes 
seen  with  flowers  swinging  from  mole-hairs  on  the  skin.  Coolies,  digging  our 
trenches,  besmeared  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  very  tip  of  the  tuft  with 
mud,  frequently  carried  them  over  the  ear  to  regale  themselves  at  intervals. 
In  and  around  the  capital  are  many  gardens  devoted  exclusively  to  their  cul- 
ture for  the  royal  palace,  and  for  state,  festal  and  funeral  displays.  A  large 
area  in  rear  of  a  palace,  near  which  was  our  city  home,  bloomed  with  roses, 
from  which  was  paid  the  royal  tribute  of  a  magnate.  The  daily  quota  of  other 
princes  and  nobles  was  made  up  of  other  flowers.  Portions  of  the  royal  pa- 
lace grounds  are  filled  with  the  richest  and  rarest,  native  and  exotic  The 
temple  grounds  are  gay  with  plats,  parterres  and  vases ;  and  the  edifices  them- 
selves, ever  redolent  of  sweetest  perfumes  exhaled  fix>m  flowers,  festooned  Scorn 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  vased  before  the  idol-shrines.  Here  too  the  banian,  with 
shoots  descendmg  and  rooting  in  the  earth,  *  enlarges  and  beautifies  its  leafy 
palace,'  but  not  in  Indian  frequency,  magnitude  and  magnificence.  And  the 
sacred  fig,  another  banian  though  not  rooting  from  the  branches,  spreads  its 
delightful  tranquil  shade,  beneath  which  Qaudama,  after  long  profound  con- 
templation and  divers  works  of  merit,  became  Buddha.  Reprobate  indeed  is 
he  who  would  break  a  limb,  or  do  other  dishonor  to  it  The  lotus  of  lotuses, 
*a  truly  magnificent  flower,  whose  rosy  petals,  half-opening,  emit  a  sweet  per- 
fume from  numerous  golden  stamina ;  ^  the  exquisite  nyctanthus ;  the  olean- 
der, ^  pride  of  the  jungle,*  larger  than  the  largest  home-lilac ;  the  honey-suckle, 
the  jasmin,  the  pink,  the  amaranth,  the  heliotrope,  the  passion-flower,  the 
cactus,  the  lily,  and  others,  many  unknown  to  the  West  But  the  whole  coun- 
try is  a  garden  of  flowers  ;  they  cluster  in  myriads  beneath  and  upon  and 
amid  fruit,  shade  and  forest-trees,  and  shrubs  and  plants,  arraying  aU,  at  the 
early  rainy  season,  with  variegated  leaves  and  blossoms,  in  more  than  queenlj 
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gjory,  and  breathing  odors  we  might  well  imagine  celestial.  The  mangrove  is 
the  first  and  the  last  to  the  sight  of  the  coming  and  departing  visitor  of  Siam. 
Outskirting  the  riyer-mouths  and  the  gulf-shores,  it  is  at  once  a  great  conserr- 
ative  and  aggressive.  It  protects  the  banks  from  wasting  currents  and  tides ; 
but  aaore  than  this^  it  pushes  far  out  and  invades  the  waters.  Its  lower 
branches  bend  beneath  the  weigjht  of  the  long  clavate,  or  club-shaped  fruit, 
which  germinate,  root,  and  spring  up  new  plants,  more  and  more  remote  from 
land.  With  their  long,  strong,  arched  and  interlacing  roots,  they  plunder  from 
the  passing  waters  floating  drift,  weeds,  sticks,  soil,  and  invite  to  their  protec- 
tion muscles,  and  other  shell-fish.  Thus  they  slowly  narrow  and  fill  the  chan- 
nel, and  bring  the  shore  to  themselves.  But  their  policy  is,  like  that  of  many 
who  '  remove  the  old  land-marks,'  fatal ;  when  their  ultra  on-reaching  succes- 
sors have  shut  out  from  them  the  daily  visits  of  the  salt  waters,  they  are  said 
to  wither  and  die. 


AUTUMN. 

Away  towards  the  setting  sun, 
Green  hills  are  rising  broad  and  grand, 
And  on  their  tops  the  elm  txees  stand,. 

Like  ehieflaios,  bronzed,  and  seared,  and  dun. 

And  oft  the  wind  beneath  theur  boughs, 
Lifts  them  like  giant  arms  on  high. 
That  gesture  out  agamst  the  sky, 

And  smite  the  gale  in  fierce  carouse. 

Down  in  the  field,  the  barley-plumes 
Are  ever  nodding  in  the  wind, 
Swaying  without  a  will  or  mind, 

Drunk  with  the  life  that  in  them  blooms. 

And  through  the  mead  the  waters  creep 
The  mead  of  late  so  smoothly  shorn — 
And  pulsing  on  to  night  from  mom. 

They  murmur  as  if  half-asleep. 

Fair  mother  Earth  smiles  in  the  sun, 
Through  her  nine  months  of  fear  beguiled. 
And  man,  to  labor  reconciled, 
Gathers  the  wealth  the  year  hath  won. 
VOL.  Lvm.  20 
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Cbimson  and  gold  leayes  were  illuminating  the  snmmer  TerdaTO,  like  a 
Christmas-decorated  fir,  when  Theodore  Granyille  again  pushed  aside  the 
bushes,  and  stood  on  his  fayorite  rock,  looking  out  on  the  masses  of  tinted 
vapor,  forever  rolling  over  the  world^s  water-&ll. 

After  eleven  months  spent  in  various  combinations  of  the  nine  potent  little 
figures^  with  the  magical  cipher,  it  was  a  vast  relief  to  attain  a  spot  whence 
nothing  but  beauty  could  be  seen ;  where  the  eye  was  rested  hj  the  wealth 
which  does  not  suggest  the  thought  or  necessity  of  money.  With  this  para- 
dise of  water  he  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  in  the  month  of  leisure  he 
allowed  himself;  indeed,  so  lavish  was  the  love  bestowed  on  the  scene,  that  he 
unconsciously  felt  the  interest  of  a  guardian  in  Niagara,  and  was  really 
affronted  when  unapprcciative  or  careless  eyes  glanced  at  the  wonders  which 
years  of  study  only  intensified.  The  love  of  beauty  was  deeply  implanted  in 
Theodore  Granville,  and  thirty-five  years  of  cultivation  had  taught  his  eye  to 
feel  exquisite  satisfaction  in  form  and  coloring :  he  had  no  patience  with  those 
who  did  not  possess  this  keen  susceptibility  of  vision. 

Most  of  this  man^s  life  was  necessarily  spent  in  a  dark  counting-room,  where 
he  worked,  as  miners  do  under  ground,  to  procure  the  ore  which,  transmuted, 
may  become  *  a  joy  forever.*  Theodore  Granville's  rooms  were  situated  on  a 
narrow  street  of  the  coldest  town  in  America;  here  books,  pictures,  and  one 
statue,  well-chiselled,  made  his  evenings  less  solitary ;  but  these  pleasures  were 
limited,  they  could  not  renovate  his  whole  nature,  like  the  watching  of  this 
liquid  emerald  and  amber,  distilled  by  the  &U  into  incense.  Theodore  Gran- 
ville's nature  was  not  entirely  esthetic ;  his  standard  of  living  was  high  and 
seldom  reached ;  it  annoyed  him  to  fall  fiur  short  of  perfectness  himself;  he 
was  astonished  that  others  did  not  pretend  to  attain  the  Alpine  point 

A  thorough-bred  Englishman  in  his  manner  and  habits,  he  had  learned  to 
live  within  himself,  and  found  most  society  rather  distasteful.  His  hair  was 
already  iron-gray,  while  his  upper-lip  was  shaded  by  a  jet-black  moustache,  a 
little  scornfully  curled.  It  was  impossible  to  discover  the  color  of  his  eye : 
sometimes  it  darkened  to  the  velvet  blueness  of  a  pansy,  again  a  &wn*s  could 
not  be  more  beseeching  in  its  softness. 

You  can  partially  understand  now  the  man  who  clasps  a  tree  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  rock,  and  looks  entranced  at  the  water-crowned  nunbow. 
Nevertheless  his  attention  is  distracted  by  the  groups  ever  passing  his  retreat : 
he  inwardly  despises  the  lady  who  is  more  occupied  with  her  dress  and  its 
arrangement,  than  the  overwhelming  grandeur ;  he  looks  contemptuously  on  the 
bride  and  her  absorbed  husband,  too  much  pleased  with  each  other  to  care  for 
the  glorious  cataract  —  he  wonders  how  a  woman's  eyes  can  equal  the  depth  ^ 
of  the  many-colored  foam.  The  looker-on  is  enraged  because  a  young  girl, 
careful  of  her  complexion,  keeps  down  her  veil,  and  he  stares  with  indignation 
at  a  man  who  ventures  to  yawn,  while  gazing  at  the  majestic  fiood.    He  can 
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only  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  these  people  are  from  *  the  States;* 
illiterate  and  superficial,  he  ought  to  expect  from  them  no  greater  appreciation. 
Theodore  Grantiile  fully  heliered  that  the  most  foolish  and  ridiculous  human 
being  in  the  world  was  an  American  school-girl,  especially  when  she  happened 
to  be  risiting  his  chosen  haunt :  her  enthusiasm  was  affectation,  and  her  sim- 
plicity palpable  ignorance.  With  these  reflections,  his  eye  turned  from  a 
pretty  girl  just  passing,  and  exclaiming,  *  Is  n't  it  lovely !  *  to  the  scene  of 
which  he  never  tired. 

Voices  were  heard  very  near :  looking  around,  Theodore  Granville  beheld 
intruders  8tan<fing  on  the  moss  worn  by  his  feet  One  of  the  party,  a  woman, 
pressed  forward  and  looked  in  silence.  Transfixed,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rock, 
her  face  was  plainly  seen  —  an  unusual  fiice  at  all  times,  for  through  beauti- 
fully moulded  features,  beamed  the  rarer  beauty  of  a  cultured  mind  and  a 
pure  souL  From  all  the  faces  you  have  ever  seen,  few  like  this  rise  in  remem- 
brance; it  is  a  beauty  of  which  the  owner  seems  as  unconscious  as  the 
water-lily  on  a  mountain  lake.  She  stood  unmindfiil  of  herself  or  her  com- 
panions, engrossed  with  the  fSiscinatiBg  avalanche  of  water,  until  the  awe,  and 
sublimity,  and  enjoyment  of  the  first  look  at  the  cataract  shone  through  her 
face.  With  bared  head  she  stood,  for  the  black  straw  travelling^hat  had  in- 
terfered with  her  free  and  uninterrupted  vision,  so  she  held  it  in  her  hand, 
while  the  sun  turned  some  of  her  chestnut  hairs  into  gold,  and  the  breeze 
stirred  her  graceful  curls. 

Theodore  did  not  look  where  she  was  gazing,  but  plainer  than  he  ever  saw 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  he  beheld  the  minutest  details  of  her  dress,  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  that  radiant,  harmonious  face.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
you  are  venturing  too  near!*  The  young  lady  drew  back,  startled  by  a 
stranger's  abrupt  words,  and  found  herself  alone.  Theodore  held  out  his 
hand  to  lead  her  to  a  safer  footing,  she  bowed  her  thanks,  and  quickly  disap- 
peared through  the  bushes  to  join  her  friends. 

Twilight  was  this  man's  favorite  hour  on  his  rock,  yet  this  evening  he  did 
not  linger,  he  looked  again  at  the  mist,  tinged  with  the  sunset  beauty,  and 
finding  no  reflection  in  a  woman's  eyes,  followed  the  path  through  the  spring- 
ing bushes. 

During  the  hours  that  remained  of  his  holiday,  Theodore  Granville  haunted 
every  point  of  interest,  pretending  to  himself  that  he  must  have  a  last  look 
from  his  old  friendly  nooks,  in  reality  disquieted  when  he  did  not  see  in  any 
place  the  woman  who  could  understand  and  enjoy  Niagara. 

In  the  same  mood  Mr.  Granville  paced  the  deck  of  the  steamer  which 
would  convey  him  to  his  daily  drudgery,  as  he  bitterly  thought  it  now,  when 
about  to  be  separated  from  his  dreamy  idleness  on  the  banks  of  the  unfathom- 
able stream.  Kevcr  had  it  been  so  difficult  to  tear  himself  away  firom  the  spot : 
usually  thoughts  of  business  and  the  healthfiilness  of  work  made  him  will- 
ing to  hear  the  deep  music  no  more ;  now  he  impatiently  Waited  for  the  boat 
to  be  loosened,  the  plank  to  be  withdrawn,  still  regretting  that  his  journey 
was  unalterably  commenced. 

There  were  not  many  passengers,  only  a  few  late  tourists,  and  the  common 
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number  of  uninteresting  people  always  traTelling.  Theodore  Granville  prided 
himself  on  a  freedom  from  sentiment,  and  could  not  endure  souvenirs  of  places 
he  had  seen*  Still  as  he  strode  the  lower  deck  irritated  hj  the  delay,  he  was 
biting  a  cedar  branch  which  had  grown  on  that  mossy  rock.  Its  perfume 
recalled  the  scene,  and  the  &ir  vision  of  a  face  dear  as  crystal,  ever  looking 
toward  the  misty  flood. 

He  pressed  his  fingers  on  his  eyes,  shutting  out  the  dull  steamboat  and  its 
tiresome,  surroundings,  when  suddenly  voices  were  again  heard,  and  on  the 
plank  appeared  the  black  straw  hat,  shading  that  graceful  head.  The  lady  in 
advance  was  not  young ;  she  had  those  pretty  silver-gray  curls  which  suit  fair 
faces  whence  youth  has  faded,  and  a  penetrating  eye,  withal  kindly  and  sen- 
sible. Leaning  on  a  gentleman's  arm,  came  behind  her  the  young  lady,  in  a 
dress  so  fresh  and  well-arranged,  that  she  was  at  once  pronounced  a  bride  by 
the  majority  of  beholders. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  she  walked,  was  nobly  built,  and  carried  well  a 
head  covered  with  light  clusters  of  curls.  He  bent  a  little  toward  his  com- 
panion, revealing  a  smooth,  unshaded  face,  and  a  laughing  blue  eye.  Theodore 
Granville's  face  grew  darker,  it  frowned  at  him  from  the  water  into  which  he 
looked  as  they  passed  him.  Every  body  of  any  pretensions  sought  the  upper 
deck,  when  the  luggage  was  well  settled,  and  the  voyage  commenced — that 
delicious  voyage,  beginning  with  the  water  fresh  from  the  cataract,  ending 
with  the  ocean. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Mr.  Granville  should  find  a  seat  not  far  from  the 
ladies,  and  their  attendant  gentleman ;  they  saw  merely  a  well-bred  looking 
man  reading  a  scarlet  railway-book,  whQe  he  was  quietly  studying  the  group, 
with  well-disguised  interest.  A  new  sensation  is  often  agreeable :  Mr.  Gran- 
ville had  never  felt  the  pleasure  before  of  finding  out  from  trifles  how  strangers 
were  connected.  It  was  a  novel  thing  for  him  to  be  involuntarily  listening, 
trying  to  distinguish  from  their  tones  whence  they  came,  and  how  they  were 
bound  together. 

They  were,  evidently,  *  old-country  *  people;  the  elder  woman  spoke  in  a 
clear,  distinct  way,  and  looked  thoroughly  English;  doubtless  the  young 
lady  was  travelling  under  an  aunt's  care,  on  her  way  *home.*  Their  chairs 
were  drawn  together ;  the  lady  with  the  silver  curls  wrapped  her  water-proof 
cloak  about  her,  and  scanned  the  boat,  its  passengers,  and  the  widening  shores 
of  Ontario.  Theodore  felt  her  scrutinizing  eye  pass  over  his  face,  while  he 
tried  to  read  confused  and  meaningless  words ;  the  young  lady  was  sitting  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  only  see  her  chestnut  curls  falling  under  the  straw 
hat,  and  brushing  the  plaid  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  for  the  air  was  fi^h. 
The  gentleman  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  looking  not  out  on  the 
lake,  but  at  her  expressive  face.  Would  a  brother  thus  lean  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair  ?  The  reader  grew  restless,  and  throwing  his  book  down,  tried  to 
enjoy  the  noble  lake. 

The  perplexing  question  would  return  to  Mr.  Granville's  mind,  and  glanc- 
ing again  at  his  pleased,  satisfied  smile,  the  thought  would  force  itself  that  she 
must  belong  to  him  in  anticipation,  for  he  never  dreamed  that  he  could  be  her 
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husband.  There  was  a  strange  &8cination  in  the  group,  not  a  movonent 
escaped  this  man,  although  he  could  seldom  hear  a  word  spoken  by  one  of  the 
party,  the  young  lady^s  voice  was  too  low  ever  to  reach  his  ear. 

When  he  next  looked,  the  elder  woman  was  holding  a  bit  of  cedar,  and 
saying  eo  loud  that  he  distinctly  heard:  *You  think  this  will  bring  back 
Niagara,  eh,  Victoria  ?  *  How  that  name  rang  through  this  man*s  heart — the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  of  whom  he  always  said,  ^  God  bless  her !  ^  was  this 
her  name,  too,  this  English  girFs  ? 

In  his  pocket  he  felt  for  his  cedar,  his  souvenir ;  would  not  this  indeed  bring 
back  Niagara  to  him  I  The  &ir-haired  man  said  pleasantly,  but  in  a  manner 
disagreeable  to  the  listener:  'You  shall  go  there  every  year,  and  not  have 
time  to  forget.'  Had  he  a  right  to  take  her  there  ?  The  young  lady  assumed 
a  less  languid  attitude,  and  soon  left  her  chair  for  a  seat  nearer  the  water ; 
the  gentleman  stood  by  her  side,  attentive  to  her  words  and  looks,  the  other 
lady  watched  them  narrowly. 

There  came  a  grating  of  the  boat,  and  a  nearing  the  little  wharf  of  a  stop- 
ping-place, in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  delay  was  necessary  for  taking 
in  wood,  and  did  not  promise  to  be  short ;  moreover,  the  deck  was  sunny.  The 
young  lady  quietly  drew  (torn  her  travelling-bag  a  sketch-book,  and  began  to 
point  a  pencil  in  a  neat,  skilful  way.  The  gentleman  leaned  on  her  chair,  and 
looked  excessively  interested;  the  sunlight  fell  on  the  white  page  dazzlingly : 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  shade  to  interpose,  the  young  lady  turned  to  seek  some 
relief  Theodore  Qranville  was  a  proud  man,  and  never  officious,  nevertheless 
he  unstrapped  a  light  umbrella,  and  going  forward  offered  it  to  the  gentleman, 
saying:  *I  beg  your  pardon  ;  the  sun  is  very  troublesome.'  At  these  words 
the  young  lady  turned,  with  imaffected  wonder,  and  again  bowed  her  thanks. 
The  elder  woman  looked  up  distrustfully,  and  watched  the  man  until  he  stood 
with  folded  arms,  at  a  safe  distance.  Meanwhile  the  pencil  moved  with 
dexterous  strokes,  outlining  the  bit  of  landscape  seen  through  the  opening. 
*■  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  is  it  ? '  said  the  lady  with  the  soft  gray 
curls;  *  where  is  your  hermit,  or  hero?'  *Here!'  cried  the  gentleman, 
springing  up,  *  I  will  bo  her  hero ;  let  me  run  ashore,  and  strike  an  attitude ! ' 
Before  the  latter  words  had  been  spoken,  Mr.  Granville  was  already  cross- 
ing the  plank,  and  strolling  along  the  shore  to  a  point  whence  could  be  seen 
the  sketcher,  shaded  by  the  welcome  umbrella,  held  by  her  watchful  com- 
panion. The  handsome  gentleman  threw  himself  under  a  tree,  directly  oppo- 
site the  ladies,  and  called  out  that  he  was  ready  to  personate  her  hero,  if  that 
expression  suited. 

The  dark-eyed  man  stood  in  the  shadow,  unobserved  apparently,  yet  ho, 
too,  was  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  upper-deck.  Presently  Mr.  Granville 
disappeared  deeper  in  the  forest,  and  did  not  issue  until  the  warning-bell  began 
to  strike.  As  he  reached  the  deck,  the  light-haired  gentleman  was  leaning 
over  her  shoulder,  looking  at  the  sketch.  *  You 've  made  a  mistake,'  he  said 
with  an  annoyed  air;  'you  did  not  take  me,  after  all;  so  that  fellow  is  your 
hero!' 

'Victoria  thought  you  did  not  suit  the  scene,'  the  other  lady  interposed. 
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'you  looked  too  debonair,  too  happy:  that  dark,  misanthropic  man  was  the 
better  hermit,  and  owner  of  that  dreary  lodge.* 

The  pencils  were  put  away,  the  umbrella  returned,  and  the  party  summoned 
to  the  dinner-table,  where  the  gentleman^  s  solicitude  for  the  young  lady^s  com- 
fort still  continued.  They  were  evidently  old  friends ;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  trying  to  please  on  either  side ;  the  handsome  gentleman  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  might  take  care  of  her  —  at  least  during  this  royage.  The 
after-dinner  hour  passed  idly  away ;  the  young  woman  whose  presence  trans- 
formed the  boat  into  a  temporary  Arcadia,  was  invisible ;  the  fair-haired  man 
was  in  the  forward  part  of  the  steamer,  solaced  by  a  cigar ;  on  his  return  to 
the  upper  deck,  Theodore  found  the  lady  of  the  water-proof  reading  his  book 
so  attentively  that  she  did  not  immediately  notice  his  presence.  At  length, 
laying  it  down  with  an  apologetic  look,  she  unfastened  a  reticule,  and  arranged 
the  contents  in  a  more  orderly  way.  Three  or  four  letters  were  not  disposed 
of  when  the  gentleman  approached. 

*  Come  here,  Harold,*  she  exclaimed,  *  I  can*t  quite  make  out  this  name :  is 
it  Granville,  d*  ye  think  ?   Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  very  wretched  penman.' 

*  Yes,*  answered  the  gentleman  addressed,  deliberately,  'it  looks  like  Gran- 
ville —  ever  hear  of  him  ?  * 

'I  fancy  so;*  the  lady  replied,  'he  is  Mr.  Hamilton*s  best  friend;  he 
particularly  desired  us  to  find  him  out,  as  he  would  make  our  stay  very  agree- 
able.* 

'Whereas  Victoria?*  inquired  the  gentleman  playing  with  the  letter.  'Is 
the  lake  too  rough  ?  * 

'  I  told  her  she  must  rest,*  said  the  lady ;  '  she  has  been  too  excited  at  the 
Falls  to  sleep  well.    Here  she  comes  fresh  as  ever.* 

As  she  ncared  them,  the  deck  was  lighted  up  for  the  two  men  like  '  clear 
shining  after  rain.  Mr.  Granville  had  a  fuller  view  of  her  calm  serenity  of 
brow,  her  depth  of  eye,  her  self-possessed  yet  gentle  bearing.  Harold  smiled 
as  if  she  were  coming  back  to  him.  There  was  a  freshness  about  this  girl, 
in  her  face  untroubled  as  a  child* s,  on  her  cheek  with  its  soft  peach  bloom,  in 
her  manner,  showing  how  well  she  understood  herself;  when  you  saw  her,  it 
brought  back  the  reviving  fragrance  of  the  sea-shore,  with  its  pleasant  dash  of 
spray.  She  sat  looking  off  on  the  boundless  lake,  while  Harold  went  below, 
bound  on  a  secret  tour  of  investigation  concerning  this  man  with  iron-gray 
hair  and  the  distinguished  mien.  As  the  boat  moved  on  tranquilly,  Victoria 
thought  of  her  own  life,  its  peaceful  progress,  and  wondered  whether  any  thing 
would  ever  give  her  a  new  sensation  again  like  the  first  sight  of  the  water-fall. 
Would  life  still  rise  and  fall  like  the  regular  motion  of  Ontario,  or  would  there 
yet  come  before  the  peace,  the  hurrying  rapids  and  majestic  fall,  surmounted 
by  the  rainbow  ? 

Through  Harold  came  the  tidings  that  this  stranger  was  from  a  town  in  the 
Lower  Province ;  he  might  know  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  bore  letters  of 
introduction ;  the  elder  lady  signified  that  she  liked  his  appearance ;  Victoria 
acquiesced ;  their  escort  took  advantage  of  a  trifle  to  engage  Mr.  GranvOle  in 
conversation.   Meanwhile  Victoria  saw  the  scarlet  book  lying  on  the  bench, 
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and  took  the  questionable  liberty  of  ascertaining  the  owner's  name.  When 
she  read  *■  Theodore  Granyille/  her  heart  gave  a  peculiar  little  flutter,  and  the 
elder  lady  looked,  also. 

*  Can  it  be  possible,  dear,  that  this  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  friend  ? ' 

Just  then  the  two  men  approached,  and  after  that  the  party  was  increased 
to  four ;  for  of  course,  Harold  was  not  long  in  discoTering  the  coincidence,  and 
Mr.  Granville  gladly  acknowledged  the  letter  as  intended  for  himself. 

Before  Theodore  Granville  could  trust  himself  to  hear  this  woman  speak, 
he  sought  the  explanatory  letter,  hoping  it  would  reveal  their  ties.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton begged  leave  to  introduce  to  his  kindest  notice,  his  particular  friend,  Miss 

D  y  under  the  care  of  her  brother,  an  unexceptionable  man.    The  lady  with 

the  soft  grey  curls  answered  the  description  fully.  Who  was  this  unknown 
Victoria,  this  queen  of  hearts  ?  The  letter  vouchsafed  no  further  information. 
When  Victoria  said,  *  Harold,  let  us  go  forward  for  a  change,'  Mr.  Granville 
stood  courteously  to  let  them  pass,  but  his  eye  darkened,  and  in  his  heart  a 
new  pain  stirred. 

Miss  D  was  an  unusually  agreeable  girl ;  she  talked  well  and  not  too 

much,  listened  in  a  way  that  was  flattering,  and  made  you  confess  that  her 
friendship  would  be  valuable.  She  persisted  in  talking  of  those  subjects  im- 
plying a  knowledge  of  books  and  art ;  not  one  word  did  she  say  relevant  to 
the  two  standing  in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat.  Usually  this  man  would 
have  &llen  readily  into  the  consideration  of  topics  quite  congenial  with  his 
feelings ;  now  he  answered  rather  vaguely,  studying  to  find  some  unnoticeable 
way  in  which  Victoria's  relation  to  the  two  travellers  might  be  more  apparent. 
Was  this  proud,  dignified  man  thus  descending  to  the  demands  of  ordinary  cu- 
riosity, or  did  something  within  urge  superior  claims?  Just  as  Mr.  Granville 
was  becoming  very  restless,  the  two  returned,  her  curls  tossed  by  the  breeze 
into  lighter  clusters.  They  foimd  a  sheltered  comer,  and  the  four,  soothed  by 
the  regular  surging  of  the  boat,  fell  into  that  pleasant,  desultory  way  of  talk- 
ing which  unconsciously  reveals  the  character.  There  was,  however,  generally 
one  listener.  Victoria  preferred  watching  the  unfolding  of  other  minds  to  the 
revelation  of  her  true  self ;  so  she  studied  carefully  the  two  men  who  imper- 
ceptibly laid  themselves  open  for  her  criticism  and  observation.  Outwardly, 
the  two  were  utterly  unlike,  and  Victoria  traced  the  same  dissimilarity  through 
their  tastes  and  organization.  She  knew  well  the  fair-haired  man,  and  like  his 
sunny  eye  and  winning  smile  was  his  generous,  frank,  and  unsuspicious  nature. 
The  changeable  eye  of  the  other  man  was  not  easily  fathomed.  Victoria  only 
perceived  at  first  that  their  travelling-companion  was  most  deferential,  and  very 
mindfrd  of  those  little  attentions,  particularly  attractive  when  rendered  by  a 
man  of  his  age  and  temperament. 

Miss  D          had  the  capability  of  drawing  out  both  men,  and  throwing  in 

those  suggestions  and  guidances  that  smooth  away  all  roughnesses.  Again 
Yidoria  opened  her  travelling-bag,  and  instead  of  her  sketch-book,  produced  a 
folding  chess-board,  and  set  of  chess-men  curiously  carved  and  daintily  small. 
The  two  men  watched  her  pretty  fingers  arranging  the  pieces  for  their  contest. 
Was  she  trying  their  skill  still  further  ? 
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They  had  adjourned  to  a  table  in  the  saloon :  here  Victoria  threw  aside  her 
hat,  and  prepared  to  watch  the  game  with  eyes  full  of  interest  Harold's  well- 
shaped  hand  played  among  the  crimson  men,  moving  them  in  a  light,  dancing 
manner  in  accordance  with  his  spirits. 

Theodore  Granville's  brow  contracted ;  his  pieces  were  pushed  with  a  quick, 
decided  movement  to  the  allotted  place ;  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  From 

a  sofa.  Miss  D  watched  the  group ;  sunlight  and  shadow  she  mused ;  opposite 

shone  Victoria's  transparent  face ;  of  which  side  was  she  the  guardian  angel  f 
was  the  red  or  white  queen  her  favorite  ?  Harold  )prew  more  solicitous,  for 
the  game  was  being  well  contested.    Suddenly  he  looked  up,  exclaiming : 

*  What  reward,  Victoria,  shall  the  conqueror  receive  ? ' 

*'  My  bit  of  cedar,'  she  said  triumphantly,  '  that  fragrant  branch  picked 
from  the  bough  overhanging  the  rock  whence  I  first  saw  Niagara.  Is  that 
enough  ? ' 

Mr.  Granville's  eye  grew  darker;  he  looked  closer  on  the  board,  while 
Harold  gayly  pointed  to  the  very  button-hole  it  should  adorn,  nearest  his  heart 
Harold  was  evidently  on  the  winning  side ;  his  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure ; 
the  peach-bloom  deepened  on  Victoria's,  when,  by  a  few  adroit  and  fiu'-reaching 
strokes,  the  crimson  king  was  inclosed  in  a  net  so  entangling  that  only  one 
avenue  of  escape  remained.  Harold  bit  his  lips,  moved  once  more  in  despera- 
tion, when  gracefully  the  white  queen  swept  down  the  board,  and  made  her 
conquest  sure.  It  happened  in  the  changes  and  intricacies  of  the  game  that 
the  white  king  was  by  her  side  I 

Without  a  word,  Victoria  arose,  and  in  a  queenly  way,  fastened  the  bit  of 
cedar  in  Theodore  Granville's  button-hole ;  but  she  did  not  express  by  look  or 
sign  whether  she  was  really  pleased.  The  sunset  was  too  goigeous  to  be  lost. 
Victoria,  well  wrapped  in  shawls,  stood  on  the  deck,  exhausting  no  adjectives 
on  the  scene :  her  two  companions  saw  her  &ce :  that  was  enough. 

Miss  D  f  more  prudent,  sat  by  the  swinging  lamp,  reading,  and  glancing 

occasionally  at  the  three  figures  not  too  old  for  romance,  and  sunset  beauties. 

Harold  began  to  sing  melodiously;  his  tenor  was  delightful.  Theodore 
could  not  refi*ain  from  a  rich,  deep  base  when  he  heard  *  Goo  save  the  Queen ! ' 
So  they  loitered  there,  until  the  stars  came  out,  and  Victoria  was  a  little 
chilled ;  although  no  one  professed  to  be  tired,  there  was  a  tendency  to  silence 
on  their  return  to  the  saloon.  Theodore  was  entertained  by  Miss  D  ,  while 
Victoria  walked  up  and  down,  steadied  by  her  companion.  It  was  quite  easy 
to  say,  *  I  trust  you  and  your  niece  do  not  find  the  voyage  very  fatiguing,'  yet 
Mr.  Granville's  voice  faltered :  no,  that  man  could  never  be  her  uncle. 

*Does  Miss  Raymond  sing? '  he  ventured  to  inquire  in  a  suitable  pause. 

*  No,  not  habitually,'  Miss  D  replied,  *  Harold's  wife  was  a  charming 

musician.' 

Theodore  felt  very  gratefhl  to  the  shadow  for  shielding  the  astonishment  he 
felt ;  a  strange  buoyancy  possessed  him,  when  that  word  was  returned  to  annoy 
and  perplex  him.  His  wife  was ;  the  verb  denoted  the  past ;  he  might  still  be 
flree. 
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^  Victoria  is  unlike  her  sister/  Miss  D  went  on  to  say,  ^but  I  hope  she 

will  fill  her  place ;  it  is  mj  dearest  wish/ 

Theodore  did  not  like  the  tone  with  which  his  companion  said  this,  nor  the 
sisterly  look  she  directed  toward  Victoria,  Would  not  the  friendship  of  this 
woman  suffice  the  sister  and  brother? 

At  an  early  hour  the  two  ladies  withdrew.  Harold  took  a  cigar,  and  did 
not  linger  with  his  companion.  When  midnight  made  Ontario  very  lovely, 
Mr.  Granville  still  paced  the  deck ;  at  every  step  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of 
the  cedar  bough.  * 

Victoria  lingered  in  Miss  D  's  state-room,  and  was  very  helpful  in  un- 
packing her  dressing-case.  Finally  she  turned  the  conversation  ingeniously  to 
Mr.  Granville,  trying  with  a  woman*s  tact,  to  find  how  he  stood  in  the  lady^s 

critical  estimation.   Miss  D  was  sufficiently  versed  in  a  girFs  perverseness 

to  make  no  disparaging  remarks,  treating  him  rather  as  an  intensely  cold 
Englishman,  polite  by  habit,  and  not  a  subject  for  very  especial  consideration 
or  attention. 

Victoria  opened  her  sketch-book  on  reaching  her  own  state-room,  and  altered 
the  expression  of  the  figure  plainly  outlined ;  he  was  not  a  misanthrope,  but  a 
living,  thinking  man.  In  the  narrow  berth,  looking  out  on  dark  Ontario,  Vic- 
toria meditated  on  Harold's  character.  As  her  sister's  husband  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  good-natured,  kind  brother ;  of  late  their  relation  had  changed ;  she 
must  think  of  him  now  in  his  true  light,  and  weigh  the  attainments  of  his 
manhood.  She  thought  of  him  in  his  daily  life,  canying  into  his  business  this 
hopeful,  cheerful  nature,  shunning  the  troubles,  courting  the  pleasures  of  ex- 
istence. She  remembered  his  unvarying  kindness,  and  the  filling  of  her 
sister's  brief  married  life  with  constant  brightness ;  she  knew  his  devotion  as 
a  brother,  his  pleasant  acquaintance  with  all  the  arts  which  make  life  happier : 
and  yet  she  could  not  feel  that  in  this  man  she  would  feel  that  repose  of  soul 
for  which  she  yearned.  The  brother-love  had  not  worn  away  with  him ;  the 
voyage  would  be  monotonous  and  placid:  she  longed  for  the  leaping,  tumultu- 
ous waves,  preceding  the  plunge  sublime  and  beautiful !  The  vision  of  Harold 
faded  away ;  the  words,  *  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  are  too  near ! '  rang  in  her 
ears.    Was  she  too  near  the  edge  to  be  safe  ? 

Sunrise  on  Ontario  found  them  floating  through  the  Thousand  Isles.  Victoria 
was  alone,  watching  the  boat's  course,  when  Mr.  Granville  came  on  deck,  still 
wearing  the  cedar  prize.  Morning  shows  the  bright  and  practical  part  of  our 
nature ;  at  evening  we  may  poetize.  They  were  talking  very  freely  of  life's 
aims  and  responsibilities  when  Harold  approached,  less  elated  than  usual,  yet 
stooping  to  kiss  Victorians  band  as  he  eaid  *Good  morning ! ' 

They  were  drifting  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  water  still  tinged  with  mem- 
ories of  Niagara,  separating  two  nations,  yet  bringing  them  together.  Theo- 
dore Granville  had  felt  no  dismay  even  when  he  discovered  that  this  English- 
woman had  never  touched  British  soil ;  it  did  not  matter  to  which  hemisphere 
Victoria  belonged,  any  country  might  be  proud  of  her  nativity.  So  the  day 
wore  away,  with  increasing  disquietude  for  Harold,  increasing  satisfiiction  for 
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the  fourth  voyager :  he  had  long  ago  found  out  that  this  woman  cocdd  under- 
stand him,  and  he  trusted  himself  in  her  hands. 

Bj  a  woman's  intuition,  Victoria  noticed  the  shadow  in  Harold's  blue  ejes, 
and  by  delicate  manoeuTres  restored  his  faith.  The  two  men  were  less  demon- 
strative to-day ;  Victoria  came  forth  from  her  reserve,  and  charmed  the  hours 
ma^cally. 

Grave  and  gay,  child-like  and  womanly,  she  still  made  visible  the  ndnbow 
over  the  water.  Through  life's  smooth  and  rough  places,  the  voyage  would  be 
safe  with  this  woman;  from  the  river  she  would  surely  reach  the  ocean 
beyond! 

The  boat  was  nearing  the  rapids,  that  perilous  part  of  the  noble  river,  when 
the  heart  beats  quicker.  Victoria  tried  to  quiet  the  hurried  pulsations ;  why 
should  the  rapids  a^tate  her,  the  pilot  was  already  on  board  I  Nearer  they 
drew,  until  the  boat  began  to  rock  and  tremble.  Theodore  had  passed  through 
these  rapids  scores  of  times,  yet  never  before  did  his  heart  bound  and  tremble 
in  imison.  The  four  friends  were  standing,  exhilarated  by  the  novelty  of  the 
motion,  and  the  apparent  danger.  More  convulsively  the  boat  plunged.  Vic- 
toria could  not  stand  alone:  there  were  two  hands  outstretched,  ttco  arms 
offered  for  her  support 

At  Niagara  she  wished  to  be  alone,  to  drink  in  that  excessive  beauty.  On 
the  lake  it  mattered  not  who  amused  her  On  the  narrower  river  she  was  inde- 
pendent of  aid.  When  danger  threatened  and  the  rapids  were  under  their 
feet,  to  whom  should  she  ding?  Who  would  best  still  her  frightened  and 
helpless  heart? 

Harold's  beseeching  blue  eyes  claimed  the  privilege ;  she  must  not  hesitate : 
with  a  sudden  impulse  she  drew  closer  to  Theodore  Granville's  side,  and  his 
strong,  loving  arm  bore  her  then  and  altoays — over  the  BapidM  I 


A  SEA-PICTURE. 

Lightly  o'ot  the  Jieaving  deep 

Roll  the  zephyrs  of  the  West ; 
Shadows  of  the  cloud-hills  creep. 

Like  a  dream  o'er  Ocean's  breast. 
Lights  and  shadows  dance  and  play 

With  the  gladsome  wavelets  of  the  sea : 
The  snow-white  sails  fade  far  away. 

And  the  shore-surge  peals  its  symphony.  w.  t. 
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On  the  twentj-seTenth  day  of  Juiavy,  1859,  at  about  two  o'dock  in  tlie 
afte];pooD,  I  thought  I  had  readied  Babel :  it  was  an  error,  I  had  only  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  Pasha's  camp,  at  the  Barrage.  Such  another  collection  of 
donkey-boys,  fellaheen,  camels,  cawaases,  stslks  of  sugarcane,  howagas, 
curses,  pipes,  boumouses,  tarboushes,  bofled  beans  and  camel  chips,  dust, 
musk  and  dirt,  could  only  be  assembled  by  that  powerful  attraction,  a  Fanta- 
sia, at  the  Barrage,  in  honor  of  the  Pasha*s  birthday. 

'  Look  out  for  your  hams,  the  Effendi  is  coming ! ' 

Thus  shouted  the  runner,  who  had  accomplished  on  foot  the  distance  from 
Cairo  in  about  three  hours,  coming  in  ahead  of  the  raw-boned,  ftatiier-tailed 
•  Arabian  I  rode. 

And  as  his  shout  regarding  hams  might  by  some  ingenious  reader  be  tortured 
into  the  idea,  that  the  Efiendi  was  a  pork^tealer,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here, 
that  reference  was  made  to  human  hams  ^  pretty  well  dried,  but  by  no  means 
sugar-cured  —  which  the  runner  desired  might  be  removed  from  injury  arising 
from  tlie  headlong  career  of  the  Effendi  Babbaga  Thahab,  on  his  fiery  steed. 
And  here,  apropos  of  hams,  let  me  say,  that  this  account  of  Camp  Life  in  Egypt 
is  written  solely  in  admiration  of  an  abmt  that  cak  livx  without  pork. 
Solemn  fact 

Working  our  way  through  the  here  brilliant,  there  mud-oolored  crowd,  our 
party  reached  the  long  stone  bridge  over  the  Nile,  connecting  the  main  land  with 
the  Barrage ;  crossed  it,  and  found  our  passage  barred  by  sentinels.  To  the  Ravel 
troupe  we  were  indebted  for  admittance  into  the  festive  scene ;  not  directly, 
but  from  instructions  obtained  from  them  in  past  years  in  the  noble  art  of  pan- 
tomime.  'T  was  thus : 

The  sentinels  addressed  us  in  Arabic,  we  essayed  to  reply  by  producing 
sundry  sounds  like  the  ut  de  poitrine  of  Lablache,  or  the  resonant  voice  of  a 
large  bull-frog.  We  brought  into  play  all  the  words  we  had  picked  up  from 
books,  donkey-boys,  and  the  shop-keepers  of  the  bazaars,  including  the  black- 
eyed  wearers  of  yashmaks.   *T  was  a  failure. 

How  to  get  in  ?  We  were  to  be  the  guests  of  an  officer  in  the  Pasha's  ar- 
tillery, whom  we  shall  call  Jane  Bey ;  and  after  all  words  failed,  suddenly  the 
bright  idea  of  Bavel-ling  our  way  in,  struck  us.  The  officer  had  blue  eyes,  we 
pcnnted  to  the  sky,  and  then  to  our  own  optics ;  we  pantomimed  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, accompanying  it  with  the  vocal  sound  ^Boorn ! '  The  sentinels  let  us 
pftss! 

Moreover,  one  waved  his  hand  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  went 
along  it  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  soon  found  ourselves  among  tents, 
plunging  horses,  and  two  or  three  regiments  of  naked  soldiers,  soaping  each 
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other,  and  then  divuig  into  the  Nile.  They  looked,  as  regards  color,  like 
doughnuts  on  legs,  with  icing  OTer  them,  until  the  soapy  icing  disappeared 
under  a  wave  of  water.  After  this  life-school  study,  we  entered  a  gate  of  the 
fort,  and  found  tents  pitched,  and  infantry  at  work  cleaning  guns  and  accou- 
trements ;  finally  bringing  up  at  a  complete  Swiss  chalet,  as  perfect  as  if  it 
had  been  moved  that  morning  from  Kandersteg.  This  was  the  temporary  resi- 
dence and  head-quarters  of  the  Pasha.  One  of  his  last  toys.  Finally,  I  saw 
afar  off  a  white-haired  German,  and  lifted  up  my  Toice  and  hailed  him ; 
and  when  he  replied,  I  knew  that  the  man  was  a  Mecklenburgher :  aod  he 
told  mo  that  at  a  certain  place  outside  the  waUs  of  the  fort,  was  a  buffet,  kept 
by  a  German,  who  had  lager-beer  for  sale. 

Tkn  thousand  miles  I 've  travelled, 
Ten  thousand  miles  and  more ; 
But  lager-beer  in  Egypt 
I  never  saw  before ! 

And  he  could  probably  direct  us  to  Jarie  Bey's  tent  On  our  way  we  passed 
through  clouds  of  smoke,  and  scents  of  onions  frying,  and  many  joints  roast- 
ing ;  and  fellaheen^  with  wooden  trays  on  their  heads,  with  palm-leaf  coTers,« 
bearing  army  rations,  piping  hot,  to  the  hungry  soldiers.  Such  another  scene 
as  the  kitchen  presented !  Five  hundred  cooks  at  work  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
promiscuous  rush  and  turmoil,  as  if  they  had  but  one  minute  to  live,  and  must 
die  amid  gravy.  Before  we  reached  the  buffet,  we  encountered  Jarie  Bey,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  the  lager-beer  (which  beer,  by  the  way,  is  brewed  in  Al- 
exandria, and  is  not  very  good)  and  cigar  saloon ;  here  we  refreshed  ourselves, 
and  then  passing  through  the  fort,  and  out  the  other  side,  were  at  home  with 
the  artillery,  and  soon  seated  on  the  heavy  carpets  spread  on  the  ground  inside 
of  the  Bey's  tent  We  found  two  of  his  brother  officers  encamped  with  him ; 
one,  a  pious  Mussulman,  was  going  through  the  prayers,  head  bobbing  up  and 
down  toward  Mecca,  prayer-carpet  spread  out,  etc. ;  but  the  other  officer  had  a 
Greek  look  about  him,  and  when  our  saU  brought  out  a  brandy-bottle,  his 
eyes  gleamed  like  a  hawk's,  and  he  wound  up  an  Arabic  exclamation  of  de- 
light with  two  English  words,  shockingly  expressive,  as  he  poured  down  the 
better  half  of  a  tumbler  of  cognac,  straight  I 

Clapping  his  hands,  the  Bey,  whose  body-servant  at  once  appeared  at  the 
call,  ordered  pipes ;  and  the  Mussulman,  having  finished  prayirig,  brought  out 
his  splendidly-mounted  tchibouk,  ordered  his  servant  to  fill  and  light  it,  and 
then  courteously  insisted  on  my  smoking  it,  which  request  I  at  once  ccmaplied 
with.  In  came  the  coffee,  and  we  smoked,  drank,  and  chatted  away  an  hour, 
the  conversation  filled  up  in  the  gaps  by  the  kicking  and  squealing  of  our 
horses,  tethered  outside  the  tent,  and  who  evinced  the  most  unamiablc  desire 
of  attacking  each  other  —  if  the  ropes  would  only  permit  We  then  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  park  of  artillery,  finding  the  guns  in  good  order,  and 
the  Bey  occasionally  stopping  to  Arabic  a  little,  very  energetically,  when  a  chain 
was  unloose,  or  a  speck  of  dust  found  in  one  of  the  five  or  twelve-pounders. 
There  were  some  splendid  specimens  of  French  and  Spanish  mules  for  the  am- 
munition-wagons ;  the  French  mules  were  for  the  most  part  white,  and  many 
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of  them  were  over  seventeen  hands  high.  While  we  were  inspecting  several 
Arab  horses  used  for  the  artillery,  we  were  nearly  lifted  oflf  our  feet  by  a  dis- 
charge of  three  hundred  guns  at  sunset  from  the  fort,  the  walls  of  which  rising 
above  our  heads  not  fifty  yards  off,  bristled  with  heavy  artillery  :  then,  while 
our  ears  rung  with  the  discharge,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  shut  us  in,  the  sharp 
clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  in  front  of  us ;  and  jumping  for  the  shelter  of  a  gun,  the 
Bey  pulled  us  after  him,  as  a  number  of  mules  and  horses,  having  broken  their 
fasteniogs,  thundered  by.  After  them  came  the  artillery-men,  the  tassels  of 
their  tarboushes  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  their  full  breeches  puffed  out  like 
balloons ;  for  half-an-hour  in  and  out  among  guns,  they  kept  up  the  chase, 
finally  securing  all  but  one  or  two  fiery  ones,  among  which  the  Bey^s  blood 
mare  was  counted,  and  who  finally  came  to  tent  of  her  own  accord,  and  after 
sundry  coquettings,  at  last  put  her  nose  on  the  Bey's  cheek,  and  submitted 
herself  to  the  ropes. 

At  night  the  entire  fort  was  illuminated  with  brilliant  lamps  and  colored 
lanterns,  most  ingeniously  devised,  turning  the  scene  into  a  veritable  Arabian 
Night*s  Entertainment  The  view  from  the  river  side  was  more  picturesque 
than  can  be  imagined.  The  fort  seeped  hung  in  air,  and  was  reflected  in  the 
slow-flowing  waters  of  the  Nile ;  while  the  thousand  flowing  garments  of  sol- 
diers and  dusky  fellaheen,  came  out  startlingly  in  contrast  with  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  darkness  beyond  the  illumination. 

With  a  good  blanket,  and  a  saddle  for  pillow,  we  slept  soundly  in  tent  that 
night,  to  be  wakened  in  the  morning  by  the  salute  of  three  hundred  guns  a^in, 
making  the  canvas  over-head  tremble,  and  creating  stampede  number  two 
among  the  mules  and  artiUery-horses.  At  nine  o^dock  in  the  morning,  the 
Pasha,  looking  like  a  fat  old  turtle-dove,  had  a  grand  review  of  the  entire  army, 
not  among  the  least  curious  of  which  was  the  cavalry,  including  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  with  their  black  and  red  stove-pipe  hats,  without  brims,  and  with 
crowns  eight  or  ten  inches  high  I  The  infantry  marched  well,  and  presented  a 
soldierly  appearance ;  but  the  artillery  made  a  splendid  turn-out,  the  ofScers 
gleaming  with  broad  belts  of  woven  gold,  and  resplendent  as  to  all  their  accou- 
trements ;  patent-leather  top-boots,  with  gold  tassels,  gold-mounted  swords, 
and  so  on.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  balloon-ascension,  by  the  Godards 
from  Paris ;  there  was  dancing  by  the  Qhawazee  ;  a  grand  collation  given  by 
the  Pasha,  where  champagne  flowed  like  etc.  etc.  ;  superb  display  of  fire- 
works at  night :  fun,  frolic,  more  cognac  I  Several  millions  of  piastres  spent, 
six  artillery-men  blown  to  pieces.  Any  amount  of  bastinadoing  next  day  at 
the  cawass  office  in  Cairo ;  and  a  thorough  experience  of  a  Fantasia  acquired 
by  the  well-entertained  guest  of  Jane  Bey. 
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PETER  HART: 

A     BALLAD     OP     THE     8XB0S     OP  SUMTER 
BT    SBWABD    B.     B  A  V  B,  JB. 

TwAS  when  the  rebel  batteries  were  firing  shot  and  shell, 

When  thick  round  Sumter^s  battlements  liie  deadly  missiles  fell, 

Where  worn  and  weary  from  the  siege  the  gallant  little  band, 

*  Gainst  countless  and  o'erwhelming  odds  right  nobly  made  thdr  stand. 

Then  spake  our  gallant  Anderson :  '  Stand  forth,  my  fearless  men. 
And  give  the  traitors  one  more  round,  and  man  the  guns  again ; 
The  flag  that  floats  above  our  heads  was  raised  with  tears  and  prayer : 
God  willing,  its  bright  starry  folds  shall  float  forever  there.* 

Then  at  the  word  stood  forth  the  men,  bold-hearted,  brave,  and  true. 
Shame  on  procrastinating  rule,  alas  I  they  were  too  few  I 
And  with  a  cheering,  ringing  shout,  'mid  shot  and  bursting  shell, 
Right  manfully  they  serve  the  guns,  and  do  their  duty  welL 

Yet  one  remains !  say,  can  it  be  amid  that  little  band, 

A  traitor  lurks,  to  plot  and  bring  woe  on  his  native  land  ? 

Not  so  I  with  half-averted  eye,  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 

From  quivering  lip  and  faltering  tongue,  a  patriot  soul  out^speaks  : 

^  Where  broad  Hudson^s  swelling  tide  drives  back  the  ocean's  foam. 
In  the  great  city  of  New- York,  I  have  my  little  home ; 
But  chance  from  all  I  hold  most  dear  has  borne  me  &r  away. 
And  the  same  chance  has  watched  my  steps  and  brought  me  here  to-day. 

'  But  when  in  Charleston's  streets  I  stood  amid  the  rebel  crew. 
They  made  me  swear  a  solemn  oath  e'er  they  would  pass  me  through. 
That  come  what  might,  through  wrong  or  right,  on  water  or  on  land. 
Against  the  Southern  foe  in  fight  I 'd  never  lift  my  hand. 

*  I  took  the  oath,  with  faltering  tongue,  but  H  was  to  save  my  life, 
And  came  —  it  might  be  I  could  aid  a  little  in  the  strife : 

I  cannot  join  to  man  the  guns,  the  solemn  oath  I  spoke. 
And  Peter  Hart  thus  far  in  life  his  promise  never  broke. 

*  But  on  the  battlements  I  '11  stand,  and  call  aloud,  '  Beware  I  * 

And  watch  to  tell  when  shot  and  shell  come  darting  through  the  air, 
That  all  take  warning :  Peter  Hart  must  to  his  oath  be  true, 
But  for  his  coimtry  he  will  dare  all  that  a  man  may  do.' 
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And  tiiere  opon  the  iMttkoients  fhroagh  all  the  sk^  he  stood. 

An  ready,  if  it  need  he,  to  haptiie  them  with  his  hlood ; 

And  as  tl»  fcfael  port^Mles  ihdied,  cafled  loodl *Shoi:*  or  *Sh^ !  * 

And  when  it  struck,  then  came  the  word:  'Thank  Gon,  for  all  is  wcQ!' 

Why  tdl  how  traitor  force  preraikd  ?  each  chQd  through  all  the  Und, 
Can  li^  the  story  of  the  siege,  tdl  how  the  titUe  hand, 
*llkl  hlazing  hanadcs,  borsting  sheEs,  fiuthig,  and  weak  and  worn, 
Foogjbt  till  their  fiuling  strength  gave  oat,  till  eTcry  means  was  gone. 
And  then  in  honor,  with  their  fla^  marched  from  the  strongfaol(jh  forth, 
LeaTing  the  rebels  blackened  walls,  sailed  for  the  loyal  North. 

O  loyal  dty  of  Xew-Toik !  be  proud,  as  wdl  yon  may. 
That  y oars  divide  with  Anderson  the  honors  of  that  day ; 
We  loved  yoa  as  the  mighty  one,  the  oonntry's  boast  and  pride, 
Bat  a  bond  now  knits  vs  unto  yoa  that  nothing  may  dfiride. 

Away  with  petty  rifalry,  with  every  vain  dispute, 

In  the  country's  song  of  Freedom,  let  jarring  notes  be  mute ! 

Kew-£n|^and  sends  thee  greeting,  in  love  extends  her  hand, 

And  we  swell  the  dieers  for  Union  which  are  echoing  tiirough  the  land. 

And  not  in  vain  Against  Samter^s  walls,  the  waves  of  rebel  ire 
Broke  in  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  and  sheets  of  smoke  and  fire ; 
Ajid  not  in  vain  the  starry  flag  bowed  to  a  traitor  band ; 
It  has  roused  to  lifo  the  spirit  of  a  mighty  loyal  land. 

Already  on  the  eastern  hills  the  dawn  of  Freedom^s  day, 
TeQs  that  the  plague-spot  of  our  land  shall  soon  be  purged  away ; 
That  the  down-trodden  shall  be  raised,  and  ours  shall  truly  be, 
As  often  vainly  vaunted,  land  of  the  brave  and  Free  ! 

Yiui  who  have  toiled  and  waited  —  oh !  great  will  be  your  gain. 
Te  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  field,  ye  labor  not  in  vain ! 
Remember  each  when  heavy  paths  your  weary  foet  have  trod, 
To  toil  in  patience,  working  out  the  purposes  of  God. 
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It  was  a  delicious  morning  late  in  December  when  I  landed  at  George- 
town. The  little  steamer  Nina,  (a  cross  between  a  half-grown  nautilus  and 
a  full-grown  tub,)  which  a  few  weeks  later  was  enrolled  as  the  first  man-of 
war  of  the  Confederate  navy,  then  performed  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
two  principal  cities  of  South-Carolina.  On  her,  in  company  with  sundry  boxes, 
bales,  and  other  merchandise,  I  had  embarked  the  previous  night  at  Charles- 
ton. Armed  with  a  friendly  invitation  from  an  *  up-country  *  planter,  whom 
I  had  met  while  travelling,  I  had  started  on  a  tour  of  observation  through  the 
rice  and  turpentine  districts  which  skirt  the  Waocamaw  river. 

As  our  embryo  war-steamer  rounded  up  to  the  long,  low,  rickety  dock, 
lumbered  breast-high  with  cotton,  turpentine,  and  resin,  not  a  white  face  was 
to  be  seen.  A  few  half-clad,  shifUess-looking  negroes,  lounging  idly  about, 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  population  that  had  gathered  to  witness  our 
landing. 

*  Are  all  the  people  dead?*  I  inquired  of  one  of  them,  thinking  it  strange 
that  so  important  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  the  Charleston  packet  should  ex- 
cite no  greater  interest  in  so  quiet  a  town.  *  Not  ded,  massa,*  he  replied,  with 
a  knowing  chuckle,  ^but  dey  getting  ready  for  a  funeral.'  *  What  funeral?' 
I  asked.  *  Dey  gwine  to  shoot  all  de  abolition  darkies  at  de  Norf^  and  den  have 
a  brack  burying,  he !  he  I  *  saying  which,  the  sable  gentleman  expanded  the 
opening  in  his  countenance  to  an  enormous  extent,  doubtless  at  the  brilliancy 
of  his  own  wit 

I  asked  him  to  take  my  portmanteau,  and  conduct  me  to  the  best  hoteL 
He  readily  assented  with  a  *  Yas,  yas,  massa,  I  show  you  where  all  de  big- 
bugs  stop ; '  but  at  onoe  turning  to  another  darkey  standing  near,  accosted  him 
with,  *  Here,  Jim,  you  lazy  nigga,  tote  de  gemman's  tings.' 

*  Why  do  n't  you  take  them  yourself  ? '  I  asked ;  *  you  will  then  get  all 
the  pay.'  '  No,  no,  massa ;  dat  nigga  and  me  in  partnership ;  he  do  de  work, 
and  I  keep  de  change,'  was  the  grinning  reply,  whioh  admirably  illustrates  a 
peculiarity  I  have  observed  to  be  universal  with  the  negro.  When  left  to  his 
own  discretion,  he  invariably  'goes  into  partnership '  with  some  one  poorer  than 
himscli^  and  no  matter  how  trivial  the  task,  shirks  all  the  labor  he  can. 

The  silent  darkey  and  my  portmanteau  in  the  van,  and  the  garrulous  old 
negro  guarding  my  flank,  I  wended  my  way  through  the  principal  street  to  the 
hotel.    On  the  route  I  resumed  the  conversation : 

*  So,  uncle,  you  say  the  people  here  are  getting  ready  for  a  black  bury- 
ing?' 

*  Tas,  massa,  gwine  to  bury  all  dcm  mis'rable  free  niggas  at  de  Nor£' 
'  Why,  uncle,'  I  inquired ;  *  what  will  you  do  that  for  ? ' 

*  Why  for,  massa  I  you  ax  why  for ! '  he  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  I  rejoined,  '  I 'm  a  stranger  here,' 

*  Well,  you  see,  massa,  dem  ab'litionist  niggas  up  dere  have  been  and  'lected 
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aa  ole  darky,  dey  call  Uncle  Abe,  for  President,  and  Old  Abo  he  gwine  to 
come  down  Souf^  and  cut  all  de  decent  niggas  treats.  He  '11  hab  a  good  time, 
he  will  I  My  young  massa's  captain  of  de  sodgers,  and  he  '11  catch  de  ole  coon, 
and  hang  him  up  so  high  de  crows  won't  cotch  him ;  yas,  he  will; '  and  again 
the  old  darky's  face  opened  till  it  looked  like  the  entrance  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave.   He,  evidently,  had  read  the  Southern  papers. 

Depositing  my  lu^age  at  the  hotel,  which  I  found  on  a  side-street — a  dilapi- 
dated, unpaiDted  wooden  building,  with  a  female  landlord — I  started  out  to  ex- 
plore the  town,  till  the  hour  for  dinner.  Retracing  my  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  steamboat  landing,  I  found  the  streets  nearly  deserted,  although  it  was 
the  hour  when  the  principal  part  of  the  day's  business  is  transacted.  Soon  1 
discovered  the  cause.  The  militia  of  the  place  were  out  on  parade.  Preceded 
by  a  colored  band,  playing  national  airs,  which  I  thought  in  doleful  keeping  with 
the  occasion,  and  followed  by  a  motley  collection  of  negroes  of  all  sexes  and 
ages,  the  company  was  entering  the  principal  street  As  it  passed  me,  I  could 
judge  of  the  prowess  of  the  redoubtable  captain,  who,  according  to  Pompey, 
is  to  hang  the  President '  so  high  de  crows  won't  cotch  him.'  He  was  a  harm- 
less-looking young  man,  with  long,  spindle  legs,  admirably  fitted  for  running. 
He  was  not  formidable  in  other  respects ;  still  there  toM  a  certain  martial  air 
about  an  enormous  sabre  which  hung  at  his  side,  and  occasionally  got  entangled 
in  his  nether  integuments,  and  a  fiery,  warlike  look  to  the  heavy  tuft  of  reddish 
hair  which  sprouted  in  bristling  defiance  from  his  upper  lip. 

His  company  numbered  about  seventy ;  some  with  uniforms  and  some  with- 
out, and  bearing  all  sorts  of  arms,  from  the  old  fiint-lock  musket  to  the 
modem  revolving  rifle.  They  were,  however,  sturdy  fellows,  and  looked  as  if 
they  might  do  service  at  *  the  imminent  deadly  breach.'  Their  full  ranks  taken 
from  a  population  of  less  than  five  hundred  whites,  told  unmistakably  the  in- 
tense war  feeling  of  the  community. 

Georgetown  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  South-Carolina,  and  has  a  de- 
cidodlyjirmhed  appearance.  Not  a  single  building,  I  was  informed,  had  been 
erected  there  within  five  years.  Turpentine  is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of 
the  district;  yet  the  cost  of  white  lead  and  chrome  yellow  has  rendered  paint 
a  scarce  commodity,  and  the  houses,  consequently,  all  wear  a  dingy,  decayed 
look.  Though  situated  on  a  magnificent  bay,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of 
three  noble  rivers,  which  drain  a  country  of  surpassing  richness,  and  though 
the  centre  of  the  finest  rice-growing  district  in  the  world,  the  town  is  dead. 
Every  thing  about  it  wears  an  air  of  dilapidation.  The  few  white  men  you 
meet  in  the  streets,  or  see  lounging  lazily  around  the  stores  and  warehouses, 
appear  to  lack  all  purpose  and  energy.  Long  contact  with  the  negro  has  given 
to  them  his  shiftless,  aimless  character. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  had  passed  the  Legislature  a  short  time  prior 
to  my  visit,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  political  situation  was  the  all-en- 
grossing topic  of  thought  and  conversation.  In  the  estimation  of  the  whites , 
a  glorious  future  was  opening  on  the  little  State.  Whether  she  stood  alone 
or  was  supported  by  the  other  slave  States,  she  would  assume  a  high  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  her  cotton  and  rice  would  draw  tribute  firom 
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ererj  clime,  and  when  she  spoke  creation  would  tremble.  Such  overweening 
State  pride  among  meh  a  people,  shiftless,  indolent  and  enervated  as  they  are, 
strikes  a  stranger  as  in  the  last  degree  ludicrous ;  but  when  they  tell  you,  in 
the  presence  of  the  black,  whose  strong  brawny  arms  and  sinewy  frame  show 
that  in  him  lies  the  real  strength  of  the  State,  that  this  great  empire  is  to  be 
built  on  the  shoulders  of  the  slave,  your  smile  of  inqredulity  gives  way  to  an 
expression  of  pity,  and  you  are  tempted  to  ask  if  those  sinewy  machines  may 
not  THINK,  and  some  day  rise,  and  topple  down  the  mighty  fiibric  which  is  to 
be  reared  on  their  backs  I 

Among  the  '  peculiar  institutions  *  of  the  South  are  its  inns.  I  do  not  refer 
to  those  pinchbeck,  imitation  St.  Nicholas  establishments  which  flourish  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  to  those  home-made  affairs,  noted  for  hog  and  hominy,  com- 
eake  and  waffles,  which  crop  out  here  and  there  in  the  smaller  towns,  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  Southern  life  and  institutions.  A  model  of  its  class  is  the  one 
at  Georgetown.  Hog,  hominy  and  corn-cake  for  breakfast ;  waffles,  hog  and 
hominy  for  dinner;  and  hog,  hominy  and  corn-cake  for  supper — and  such 
corn-cake,  baked  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  grayish 
condiment  still  clinging  to  it  I  — is  its  never-varying  biU  of  figure.  I  endured  this 
for  a  day,  how,  has  ever  since  been  a  mystery  to  me,  but  when  night  came  my 
experiences  were  indescribable.  Retiring  early,  to  get  the  rest  needed  to  fit  me 
for  the  long  ride  of  the  morrow,  I  soon  realized  that  *  there  is  no  rest  for  the 
wicked,'  none,  at  least,  for  sinners  at  the  South.  Scarcely  had  my  head  touched 
the  pillow  when  I  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  red-coated  secessionists,  who 
set  upon  me  without  mercy.  I  withstood  the  assault  manfully,  till  *  bleeding  at 
every  pore,*  when  slowly  and  sorrowfully  I  beat  a  retreat  Ten  thousand  to 
one  is  greater  odds  than  the  gallant  Anderson  encountered  at  Sumter.  Yet  I 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  field.  Placing  three  chairs  in  a  row,  I  mounted 
upon  them,  and  in  that  seemingly  impregnable  position  hurled  defiance  at  the 
enemy,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  (slightly  altered  to  suit  the  occasion :) 

'  Come  one^  come  all,  these  chairs  Bhall  fly 
From  their  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.' 

My  exultation  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  Soon  the  persistent  foe, 
scaling  my  entrenchments,  returned  to  the  assault  with  redoubled  vigor,  and 
in  utter  despair  I  finally  fled.  Groping  my  way  through  the  hall,  and  out  of 
the  street-door,  I  departed.  The  Sable  Brother  —  alias  the  Son  of  Ham  — 
alias  the  Imi^e  of  God  carved  in  Ebony  —  alias  the  Oppressed  Type — alias 
the  Contraband  —  alias  the  Irrepressible  Nigger  —  alias  the  Chattel  —  alias  the 
Darky  —  alias  the  CuUud  Pusson  —  alias  the  Great  Cause  —  alias  the  Goose, 
had  informed  me  that  I  should  find  the  Big  Bugs  at  that  hoteL  I  had  found 
them. 

The  ancient  town  boasts  no  public  conveyance,  except  a  one-horse  gig  that 
takes  the  mail  in  tri-weekly  trips  to  Charleston.  That  vehicle,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  originally  used  by  some  New-England  doctor,  during  the  early- 
part  of  the  past  century,  had  but  one  seat,  and  besides,  was  not  going  the  way 
I  desired  to  take,  so  I  was  forced  to  seek  a  conveyance  at  a  livery-stable.  At 
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the  only  liver j  establishment  in  the  pUce,  kept  as  I  learned  by  a  *  cullud 
pusson,'  who,  though  a  slave,  owns  a  stud  of  horses  that  might,  among  a  peo- 
ple more  movingly  inclined,  yield  a  respectable  income,  I  found  what  I  wanted, 
a  light  Newark  buggy,  and  a  spanking  gray.  Provided  with  these,  and  a  dar- 
ky driver,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  my  destination,  and  return  alone,  I 
started.  A  trip  of  seventy  miles  is  something  of  an  undertaking  in  *them  dig- 
gins,'  and  quite  a  crowd  gathered  around  to  witness  our  departure,  not  a  soul 
of  whom,  I  will  wager,  will  ever  hear  the  rumble  of  a  stage-coach,  or  the 
whistle  of  a  steam-car,  in  those  sandy,  deserted  streets. 

We  soon  left  the  village,  and  struck  a  broad  open  avenue,  lined  on  either 
side  by  fine  old  trees,  and  extending  in  an  air-line  for  several  miles.  It  was 
skirted  by  broad  rice-fields,  and  these  were  dotted  here  and  there  by  large  an- 
tiquated houses,  and  little  collections  of  negro-huts.  It  was  a  week-day  with- 
out work,  no  hands  were  busy  in  the  fields,  and  every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of 
Sunday.  We  had  ridden  a  few  miles  when  suddenly  the  road  appeared  to  sink 
into  a  deep,  broad  stream,  called,  as  the  driver  told  me,  the  Black  River.  No 
appliance  for  crossing  being  at  hand,  or  in  sight,  I  was  about  concluding  that 
some  modem  Moses  accommodated  travellers  by  passing  them  over  its  bed 
dry-shod,  when  a  flat-boat  shot  out  from  the  jungle  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
pulled  toward  us.  It  was  made  of  two-inch  plank,  and  manned  by  two  Infirm- 
looking  darkies,  with  frosted  wool,  who  seemed  to  need  all  their  strength  to  sit 
upright  In  that  leaky  craft,  kept  afloat  by  incessant  bailing,  we  succeeded,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  in  crossing  the  river.  And  this,  be  it  understood,  is  trav- 
elling in  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  South-Carolina ! 

We  soon  left  the  region  of  the  rice-fields,  and  plunged  into  dense  forests  of 
the  long-leafed  pine,  where  for  miles  not  a  house,  or  any  other  evidence  of 
human  occupation,  is  to  be  seen.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  dreary  than  a 
ride  through  such  a  region,  and  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the  journey 
I  opened  a  conversation  with  the  driver,  who  up  to  that  time  had  maintained  a 
respectful  silence. 

He  was  a  genuine  native  African,  and  a  most  original  and  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  genu8  darky.  His  thin,  close-cut  lips,  straight  nose  and  Euro- 
pean features  were  strangely  contrasted  by  a  skin  of  ebon  blackness,  and  there 
was  a  quiet,  native  dignity  in  his  manner  which  betokened  superior  intelligence. 
His  story  was  a  strange  one.  When  a  boy,  he  with  his  mother  was  kidnapped 
by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  sold  to  the  traders  at  Cape  Lopez,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Afirica.  There,  in  the  slave-pen,  the  mother  died,  and  he,  a  child  of  seven 
years,  was  sent  in  a  slave-ship  to  Cuba.  At  Havana,  when  sixteen,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  South-Carolina  gentleman,  residing  in  Charleston,  who 
bought  him  and  took  him  to  *  the  States.*  He  lived  as  house-servant  in  the 
family  of  this  gentleman  till  some  five  years  ago,  when  his  master  died,  leav- 
ing him  to  a  daughter.  This  lady,  a  kind  indulgent  mistress,  allowed  him  to 
*  hire  his  time,'  and  he  had  since  carried  on  an  *  independent  business,'  as  por- 
ter, and  doer  of  all-work  around  the  wharves  and  streets  of  Georgetown.  In 
this  way  he  gained  a  comfortable  living,  besides  paying  to  his  mistress  one 
hundred  and  fifly  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  earning  his  own  support. 
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He  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  negro,  and  my  two  days^  ride  with  him 
banished  from  my  mind  all  doubt  as '.to  the  capacity  of  the  black  for  fireedom, 
and  all  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  slave  to  strike  off  his  chains  when 
the  favorable  moment  arrives.  From  him  I  learned  that  the  blacks,  though 
pretending  ignorance,  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  qaestions  at  issue  in  the 
pending  contest.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  that  war  would  come  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stand  South-Carolina  had  taken ;  and  when  I  said  to  him :  *  But 
if  it  comes  you  will  be  no  better  off.  It  will  end  in  a  compromise,  and  leave 
you  where  you  are.'  He  answered:  *No,  massa,  'twont  do  dat  De  South 
will  fight  hard,  and  de  North  will  get  de  blood  up,  and  come  down  here,  and 
wipe  dem  out,  and  den  do  away  wid  de  cau$e  of  all  de  trubble  —  and  dat  is  de 
nigga.' 

^  But,^  I  said,  *  perhaps  the  South  will  drive  back  the  North ;  as  you  say, 
they  will  fight  hard.' 

'Dat  dey  will,  massa,  dey  am  the  fightin'  sort,  but  dey  can't  whip  de 
North,  'cause  you  see  dey '11  fight  wid  only  one  hand.  When  dey  fight  de 
North  wid  de  right  hand,  dey  '11  have  to  hold  de  nigga  wid  de  left' 

*  But,'  I  replied,  *  the  blacks  won't  rise ;  most  of  you  have  kind  masters  and 
fare  well.' 

*A11  true,  Massa,  but  dat  an't  freedom,  and  black  man  love  fireedom  as 
much  as  de  white.  The  same  blessed  Lord  made  dem  both,  and  He  made  dem 
all  alike,  excep  de  skin.  De  blacks  have  strong  hands,  and  when  de  day  comes 
you  '11  see  dey  have  heads  too  1 ' 

Much  other  conversation,  showing  a  great  degree  of  intelligence  on  his  part, 
passed  between  us.  In  answer  to  my  question  if  he  had  a  family,  he  said : 
'  No.  None  of  my  blood  shall  ever  be  a  slave !  Ole  Massa  flog  me  and  threaten 
to  kill  me  'cause  I  would  n't  marry ;  but  I  told  him  to  kill,  dat 't  would  be 
more  his  loss  dan  mine.' 

I  asked  if  the  negroes  generally  felt  as  he  did,  and  he  told  me  that  many 
did ;  that  nearly  all  would  fight  for  their  fireedom  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
though  some  preferred  slavery  because  they  were  sure  of  being  cared  for  when 
infirm,  not  considering  that  if  their  labor,  while  they  were  strong,  made  their 
masters  rich,  the  same  labor  would  provide  for  them  against  old  age.  He  told 
me  that  in  the  dutriet  of  Georgetown  there  are  twenty  thousand  negroes,  and 
not  more  than  two  thousand  whites,  and  '  Suppose,'  he  said,  '  dat  one  quarter 
of  dese  niggas  should  rise — de  rest  would  keep  still  —  whar  den  would  de 
white  folks  be?' 

Yes,*  I  replied,  *  they  would  be  taken  at  a  disadvkntage ;  but  it  would  not 
be  long  befbre  aid  from  Charleston  and  other  places  came,  and  you  would  be 
overpowered.' 

*  No,  Massa,'  he  replied,  *  de  chivarly,  as  you  call  dem,  would  be  off  in 
Yirginny,  and  we  could  soon  get  aid  fi-om  Massa  Seward,  who  could  land  troops 
enough  in  Georgetown  to  chaw  up  de  whole  State  in  less  dan  no  time.' 

'  But  you  have  no  leaders,'  I  said,  *  no  one  to  direct  the  movement  The 
negro  is  not  a  match  for  the  white  man  in  generalship,  and  without  generals, 
whatever  your  numbers,  you  would  fare  hardly.' 
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To  this  he  replied,  an  elevated  enthusiasm  lighting  up  his  face,  *  De  Lord, 
Massa,  made  generals  of  Gideon  and  David,  and  de  black  man  know  as  much 
'bout  war  as  dey  did ;  besides,'  he  added,  with  a  quiet  humor,  *  de  black  man 
am  equal  to  do  white.  I  know  most  of  de  great  men,  such  as  Washington  and 
John  and  James  and  Paul  and  Deuteronomy  and  dem  old  fellers  were  white, 
but  dere  was  Two  Sand  and  Nigga  Demus  (Nicodemus,)  dey  were  black.' 

That  was  a  knock-down  argument,  and  I  could  say  nothing.  If  the  day  which 
sees  the  rising  of  the  Southern  blacks  comes  to  this  generation,  that  negro 
will  be  among  the  leaders.  He  sang  to  me  several  of  the  songs  current  among 
the  darkies  of  the  district,  and  though  of  little  poetic  value,  they  interested 
me  much,  as  indicating  the  feelings  animating  the  slaves.  The  blacks  are  a 
musical  race,  and  the  readiness  with  which  many  of  them  improvise  words  and 
melody  is  wonderful ;  but  I  had  met  none  possessing  the  readiness  of  my  new 
acquaintance.  Several  of  the  tunes  he  repeated  several  times,  and  each  time 
with  a  new  accompaniment  of  words.  I  will  try  to  render  a  few  of  these  songs 
into  as  good  negro  lingo  as  I  am  master  of,  but  I  cannot  hope  to  convey  the 
indescribable  humor  and  pathos  which  my  darky  friend  threw  into  them,  and 
which  made  our  long,  solitary  ride  through  those  dreary  pine-barrens  pass 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  away.  The  first  refers  to  an  old  darky  who  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  cotton-fields  of  *  old  Virginny '  to  the  rice-swamps  of 
Carolina.,  and  who  evidently  did  n't  like  the  change,  but  found  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  rice  is  not  grown  on  ^  the  other  side  of  Jordan.' 

*  CoMi  listdDy  all  you  darkies,  come  listen  to  mj  song, 
It  am  about  ole  Massa,  who  treats  me  bery  wrong : 
In  de  cold,  frosty  momin',  it  anH  so  bery  nice, 
Wid  de  water  to  de  middle  to  hoe  among  de  rice ; 

When  I  neber  hab  forgotten 
How  I  used  to  hoe  de  cotton. 
How  I  used  to  hoe  de  cotton, 

On  de  ole  Virginny  shore; 
But  I  '11  neber  hoe  de  cotton, 
Oh !  neber  hoe  de  cotton 

Any  more. 

'  If  I  feel  de  drefful  hunger,  he  tink  it  am  a  vice. 
And  he  gib  me  for  my  dinner  a  litUe  broken  rice, 
A  little  broken  rice  and  a  bery  little  fut  — 
^nd  he  grumble  like  de  debil  if  I  eat  too  much  of  dat ; 
When  I  neber  hab  forgotten^  etc. 

*  He  tore  me  from  my  Dixah,  and  I  tought  my  heart  would  burst, 
He  made  me  lub  anoder  when  my  lub  was  wid  de  first, 

He  sold  my  picanninies  because  he  got  dor  price, 
And  shut  me  in  de  marsh-field  to  hoe  among  de  rice; 

When  I  neber  hab  forgotten,  etc 
'  And  all  de  day  I  hoe  dar,  in  all  de  heat  and  run. 
And  as  I  hoe  away  dar,  my  heart  go  back  again. 
Back  to  de  little  shanty  dat  stood  among  de  corn. 
And  to  de  ole  plantation  where  she  and  I  waa  bom ! 

Oh  1  I  wish  I  had  forgotten,  et& 

'  Den  DiKAK  am  beside  me,  de  children  on  my  knee, 
And  dough  I  am  a  slave  dar,  it  'pears  to  me  I  *m  free, 
Till  I  wake  up  l¥om  my  dreaming,  and  wife  and  children  gone, 
I  hoe  away  and  weep  dar,  and  weep  dar  all  alone ! 
Oh !  I  wish  I  had  forgotten,  etc. 
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'  But  Boon  a  daj  am  coming,  a  day  I  long  to  see. 
Where  dis  darkej  in  de  cold  ground,  foreber  will  be  free, 
When  wife  and  children  wid  me,  I  '11  sing  in  Paradise, 
How  Ha,  de  blessed  Jbsub,  hab  bought  me  wid  a  price ; 
How  de  LoBD  hab  not  forgotten 
How  well  I  hoed  de  cotton, 
How  well  I  hoed  de  cotton 

On  de  old  Yirginny  shore ; 
Dar  I  *11  neber  hoe  de  cotton, 
Oh  I  neber  hoe  de  cotton 
Anj  more.* 

The  politics  of  the  following  are  not  exactly  those  of  the  rulers  at  Washing- 
ton, but  a  few  more  Bull  Runs  may  bring  us  all  to  this  complexion  at  last : ' 

^Hark  I  darkies,  hark  I  it  am  de  drum 
Bat  calls  ole  Massa  'way  from  hum, 
Wid  powder-poudi  and  loaded  gun. 
To  drire  ole  Am  from  Washington ; 

Oh  I  Massa  *8  gwine  to  Washington, 

So  clar  de  way  to  Washington  — 

Oh  1  won't  dis  darkey  hab  sum  ftin 

When  Massa 's  off  to  Washington ! 
*'  Dis  darkey  know  what  Massa  do ; 
He  take  him  long  to  brack  him  shoe, 
To  brack  him  shoe  and  tote  him  gun. 
When  he  am  off  to  Washington. 

Oh  I  Massa 's  gwine  to  Washington, 

So  clar  de  way  to  Washington, 

Oh  t  long  before  de  morning  sun 

Ole  Massa 's  off  to  Washington  I 
*  Ole  Massa  say  ole  Au  will  eat 
Dis  nigga,  all  excep  de  feet  — 
De  feet,  may  be,  will  cut  and  run, 
When  Massa  gets  to  Washington, 

When  Massa  gets  to  Washington ; 

So  clar  de  way  to  Washington  — 

Oh  I  won't  dis  darkey  cut  and  run 

When  Massa  gets  to  Washington ! 
^Dis  nigga  know  ole  Abb  will  sbtc 
His  brudder  man,  de  daricey  slare, 
And  dat  he  'U  let  him  cut  and  run 
When  Massa  gets  to  Washington, 

When  Massa  gets  to  Washington ; 

So  clar  de  way  to  Washington, 

For  Abb  will  let  de  darkies  run 

When  Massa  gets  to  Washington.' 

The  next  is  in  a  similar  vein. 

*  A  STORM  am  brewing  in  de  Sonf, 

A  storm  am  brewing  now, 
Oh  I  hearken  den  and  shut  your  mouf. 

And  I  will  tell  you  how. 
And  I  will  tell  yon  how,  ole  boy, 

De  storm  of  fire  will  pour. 
And  make.de  darkies  dance  for  joy. 

As  dey  neber  danced  before : 
So  shut  your  mouf  as  close  as  death,' 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  yoar  breath. 

And  I  will  tell  you  how. 
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'  De  darkies  at  de  Noif  am  ris. 

And  dey  am  coming  down  — 
Am  coming  down,  I  know  dej  is* 

To  do  de  white  folks  brown  I 
«  Dej  '11  turn  ole  Massa  out  to  grass, 

And  set  de  niggas  free. 
And  when  dat  daj  am  come  to  pass 

We  '11  all  be  dar  to  see  I 
So  shut  your  mouf  as  close  as  death. 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  your  breath, 

Dey  '11  do  de  white  folks  brown ! 

*■  Den  all  de  week  will  be  as  gay 

As  am  de  Chrismas  time ; 
We  '11  dance  all  night  and  all  de  doy, 

And  make  de  banjo  chime  — 
And  make  de  baiyo  chime,  I  tink, 

And  pass  de  time  away,  • 
Wid  'nuf  to  eat  and  'nuf  to  drink. 

And  not  a  dime  to  pay  1 
So  shut  yoor  mouf  as  close  as  death. 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  your  breath. 

And  make  de  banjo  chime. 

'  Oh  I  make  de  banjo  chime,  you  nigs. 

And  sound  de  tamborin,  * 
And  shuflSe  now  de  merry  jigs, 

For  Massa 's  '  going  in ' — 
For  Massa 's  '  going  in/  I  know, 

And  won't  he  hab  de  shakes, 
When  Yankee  darkies  show  him  how 

Dey  cotch  de  rattle-snakes  I* 
So  shut  your  mouf  as  close  as  death, 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  your  breath. 

For  Massa 's  *  going  in ' — 
For  Massa  *s  '  going  in/  I  know, 

And  won't  he  hab  de  shakes 
When  Yankee  darkies  show  him  how 

Dey  cotch  de  rattle-snakes ! ' 

The  merit  of  the  following  is  Truth.  The  incident  is  actually,  literally, 
damnably  true.  A  system  which  allows  such  monstrous  enormities  must  fall 
by  the  weight  of  its  own  iniquity,  if  not  assisted  down  by  the  application  of 
outside  pressure : 

*  AwAT  up  dar  in  ole  Virginny, 

Oh  I  many  years  ago, 
When  I  was  but  a  picanniny, 

I  lub'd  sweet  Luct  Low ; 
I  lub'd  her  as  I  lub'd  my  life. 

And  when  I  told  her  so. 
She  said  she  *d  be  my  own  true  wife. 

My  own  sweet  Luct  Low. 

0  Luct  !  Luct  Low  I 
Dey 've  tore  you  from  your  husband's  arms, 

Dey  keep  you  for  a  show, 
Dey  sell  for  gold  your  lubly  charms. 

My  poor,  lost  Luct  Low ! 
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'  Your  eyes  wm  like  de  clouds  of  night 

Touched  hy  de  moon-beam's  glow, 
Your  skin,  almost  a  lily  white, 

Your  soul,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Your  lips  as  sweet  as  sugar-cane, 

When  first  do  sap  do  flow ; 
But  now  I  only  tink  wid  pain 

Of  you,  sweet  LrcT  Low. 

O  Loot  I  Lrcr  Low !  etc. 

*  Sad  was  de  day  de  trader  came, 

De  saddest  day  I  know ; 
He  bore  you  to  a  Life  of  shame, 

A  life  of  shame  and  woe ; 
He  made  you  what  I  cannot  name. 

My  LucT,  pure  as  snow ! 
But  though  I  grieve,  I  cannot  blame 

My  poor,  lost  Loot  Low  I 

0  Lucr  I  LucT  Low !  etc. 

^  My  breaking  heart  finds  no  relief^ 

My  tears  refuse  to  flow, 
I  *m  wearing  out  my  life  wid  grief 

For  my  lost  Luct  Low  I 
Oh !  that  you  now  waa  laid  at  rest 

Below  de  winter's  snow, 
'T  would  still  de  trubble  in  your  breast, 

My  poor  lost  Luct  Low  ! 

0  Luct  I  Luct  Low  1  etc. 

'  0  righteous  Lord  I  wilt  Thou  look  down 

On  such  great  wrong  and  woe. 
Nor  blast  de  wretches  wid  Tht  frown 

Who  gave  de  drefful  blow 
Dat  broke  two  hearts,  and  stained  a  wife 

As  pure  as  any  snow, 
And  steeped  in  sin  the  soul  and  life 

Of  my  poor  Luct  Low  I 

0  Luct  I  Luct  Low  I 
De  gracious  Lord  will  sure  look  down, 

In  mercy  on  your  woe. 
And  blast  de  wretches  wid  His  frown 

Who  wronged  you,  Luct  Low  !  * 

Poor  Lucy  I  The  reader  must  not  conclude  that  my  darky  acquaintance  is 
an  average  specimen  of  his  class.  Far  from  it.  Such  instances  of  intelligence 
are  very  rare,  and  are  never  found  except  in  the  cities.  There,  constant  inter- 
course with  the  whites  renders  the  blacks  shrewd  an&  intelligent,  but  on  the 
plantations  the  case  is  very  different  The  fact  is,  that  over  the  whole  South 
the  plantation-slave  is  elevated  but  a  little  above  the  brute.  Every  avenue  to 
knowledge  is  closed  to  him.  His  age,  his  origin,  his  country,  his  rights,  are 
all  unknown.  There  is  his  task,  and  he  does  it ;  there  his  food,  and  he  eats  it ; 
but  of  the  spirit  within  him,  his  destiny,  the  God  who  bends  the  blue  sky 
above  him,  he  knows  nothing.  An  old  negress,  to  whom  I  once  read  a  few 
chapters  from  the  Bible,  telling  her  it  was  Gon's  word,  replied:  *Yas, 
Massa,  it  am  God's  word  to  de  white  folks,  but  not  to  de  black.  If  it  war,  dey 
could  read  it.'   The  physical  condition  of  the  slave  is  not  the  real  evil  of  the 
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'  Institution.'  His  mond  and  intellectual  degradation,  which  is  essential  to  its 
Tery  existence,  constitutes  the  true  argument  against  it  It  feeds  the  body, 
but  starves  the  soul.  It  blinds  the  reason,  and  shuts  the  mind  to  truth. 
It  degrades  and  brutalizes  the  whole  being,  and  does  it  purposely.  In 
that  lies  its  strength,  and  in  that,  too,  lurks  the  weakness  which  will  one 
day  topple  down  this  giant  wrong,  with  a  crash  that  will  shake  the  continent. 
Let  us  hope  the  direful  upheaving,  which  is  now  felt  throughout  the  Union,  is 
the  precursor  of  the  earthquake  that  will  bury  it  forever. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  below  the  trees  which  skirted  the  western  horizon, 
when  we  halted  in  the  main  road,  abreast  of  one  of  those  by-paths,  which 
every  traveller  at  the  South  recognizes  as  leading  to  some  planter's  house. 
Turning  our  horse's  head,  we  pursued  this  path  for  a  short  distance,  when 
emei^ng  from  the  pine  forest,  over  whose  sandy  barrens  we  had  ridden  all  the 
day,  a  broad  plantation  lay  spread  out  before  us.  On  one  side  was  a  row  of 
perhaps  forty  small  but  neat  cabins ;  and  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  third  of  a  mile,  a  huge  building,  which,  from  the  piles  of  timber  near  it,  I 
saw  was  a  lumber-mill.  Before  us  was  a  smooth  causeway,  extending  on  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  shaded  by  large  live-oaks  and  pines,  whose  moss  fell  in 
graceful  drapery  from  the  gnarled  branches.  This  led  to  the  mansion  of  the 
proprietor,  a  large  antique  structure,  exhibiting  the  dingy  appearance  which 
all  houses  near  the  lowlands  of  the  South  derive  from  the  climate,  but  with 
a  generous,  hospitable  air  about  its  wide  doors  and  bulky  windows,  that 
seemed  to  invite  the  traveller  to  the  rest  and  shelter  within.  I  had  stopped 
my  horse,  and  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
new  to  me,  when  an  old  negro  approached,  and  touching  his  hat,  said :  *  Massa 
send  his  complimens  to  de  gemman,  and  happy  to  have  him  spend  de  night 
at  Bucksville.' 

'  Buck&ville  !  *  I  exclaimed,  *  and  where  is  the  village  ? ' 

'  Dis  am  it,  massa ;  and  it  am  eight  miles  and  a  hard  road  to  de  borough,' 
(meaning  Conwayboro,  a  one-horse  village  at  which  I  had  designed  to  spend 
the  night)  *  Will  de  gemman  please  ride  up  to  de  piazza?'  continued  the  old 
negro. 

*  Tes,  uncle,  and  thank  you,'  and  in  a  moment  I  had  received  the  cordial 
welcome  of  the  host,  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  easy  and  polished  manners 
reminded  me  of  the  times  of  our  grandfathers  in  glorious  New-England.  A 
few  minutes  put  me  on  a  footing  of  friendly  familiarity  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  circle  of  daughters  and  grand-children,  and 
as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  a  long-expected  guest 

There  the  reader  will  please  allow  me  to  remain  for  the  present 
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THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

■T  CBABLU  OOOnun^  LILAKD. 


When  I  wandered  in  the  land  of  Art, 

'Mid  the  sharih-tipped  dreams,  where  blue  Madonnas 

Sit  like  butterflies  upon  a  sun-flower, 

Framed  in  fragments  of  the  Golden  Ages, 

Ofl  I  noted  that  in  all  cathedrals. 

Here  or  there  amid  grotesquest  carving, 

One  quaint  symbol  never  was  forgotten  — 

Soon  or  later,  I  was  sure  to  find  it 

Lurking  somewhere  in  entrellised  columns  ; 

Peeping  strangely  through  a  gnarling  impost. 

Always  came  the  strange  Masonic  symbol 

Of  a  warrior,  helmeted  and  sworded, 

Fighting  grimly  with  a  devil-dragon. 

IL 

Good  old  priests  have  told  me  that  the  figure 
Simply  meant  St  George  —  you  know  the  story  — 
Great  St  George,  the  fearful  monster-killer. 
Deeper  heads  will  have  it,  'tis  a  symbol, 
Persian-old —  the  myth  of  Light  and  Darkness, 
Ahriman  and  Ormusd  fiercely  fighting, 
Ever  fighting  the  great  world-life  battle. 

And  it  M  the  fight  of  Light  and  Darkness, 
The  great  fight  of  God  against  the  devil : 
The  great  fight  of  Tyranny  and  Freedom  ; 
Truth  and  Right  against  foul  Might  and  Falsehood  : 
Many  a  thousand  years  the  two  have  battled  — 
Tell  me,  is  it  an  unending  struggle  ? 

III. 

Many  voices  cry :  *  It  «  unending ; 

Man  is  damned  by  birth,  for  black  transgression 

And  the  lust  of  power  are  his  nature. 

Slavery,  like  sin,  must  last  forever : 

Wo  unto  the  weaker —  wo  eternal ; 

God,  and  Sin,  and  Pain,  have  plainly  spoken, 

And  the  earth  will  ne'er  be  free  firom  bondage.' 

ir. 

Let  me  see  once  more  that  ancient  carving : 
No ;  it  is  not  a  mere  balanced  battle : 
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True  the  knight  seems  smothered  by  the  dragon ; 
True  the  foul  and  snaky  folds  are  round  him ; 
True  he  gasps  amid  the  flame  and  poison : 
But  his  blade  is  in  the  monster's  vitals, 
And  the  grisly  drake  is  slowly  dying. 

V. 

Yes,  although  so  slowly,  he  is  dying ; 
Many  thousand  years  have  fled  in  darkness, 
Since  the  sword  first  cut  his  scaly  armor, 
And  the  red  wound  roused  him  into  madness ; 
But  the  good  knight  is  of  race  immortal  — 
Ever  young,  and  passionate,  and  fearless ; 
And  the  strength  which  oozes  from  the  dragon, 
Blooms  reviying  in  the  glorious  warrior. 

VI. 

Ancient  dragon,  you  are  slowly  dying  I 
Gk»lden  warrior,  ever  fiurer,  stronger ! 
Child  of  light,  my  great  Prometheus-Balder, 
Dear,  and  beautiful,  and  never-fading, 
Rouse  I  for  now  the  fire-drake  makes  him  ready 
For  his  maddest,  fiercest,  foulest  struggle  — 
Rouse  I 

0  countrymen  I  men  of  the  North-land, 
All  around  you  twines  the  Southern  dragon, 
All  your  life  is  blent  with  subtle  poison, 
All  your  veins  are  fired  with  heat  infernal, 
From  the  loathsome  devil's  spume  and  breathing : 
Strike,  my  warrior,  strike  him  dead  forever  1 
End  the  world-old  strife  between  the  oppressor 
And  the  oppressed :  press  on,  for  you  must  conquer ! 

VII. 

Now  the  good  knight  frees  him  from  the  dragon. 

Casts  aside  the  ancient  heavy  armor, 

Bathes  him  in  the  purest  light  of  heaven, 

In  the  intensest  lucent-flowing  spirit ; 

White,  and  beautiful,  and  lithe,  and  naked, 

Oh !  how  golden-fair  withouten  armor ! 

True,  it  shielded  him  for  many  ages ; 

True,  it  guarded  him  against  the  dragon; 

But  it  always  was  a  heavy  armor, 

Girding,  smothering,  chafing  unto  bleeding 

Those  fair  limbs  of  ivory-purest  beauty : 

Strange  that  thousands  should  have  deemed  that  armor 

Was  his  chiefest  charm,  and  best  worth  keeping ;  — 

Soul  of  beauty,  rule  this  world  forever ! 


I 
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I  HAVE  a  great  sympathy  for  collectors.  I  am  not  collective  myself —  that 
is  to  say,  I  will  not  deny  the  possession  of  a  half  hundred  weight  of  mis- 
cellaneieties  of  a  curiositazian  description  which  have  stuck  to  me  as  I  went 
along — but  I  don't  collect  There  are  men  who  grow  moustaches,  and  some 
who  are  too  lazy  to  shave. 

There  are  autographs.  I  have  of  them  some  few  score  of  a  veiy  varied 
character.  Goethe  and  Chang  and  Eng,  Aldrich  and  Stoddard  and  P.  T. 
Bamum ;  Messrs.  Bunsen,  Monod,  Aubign^,  and  Lacordaire ;  Harriet  Wilson, 
Aurora  Eonigsmarke,  and  Lola  Montez.  A  note  from  Bayard  Taylor  in  six- 
teen lines,  every  line  in  a  different  language,  is  there,  and  also  manuscript- 
ive  notes  or  paragraphs  from  the  hands  of  Hugh  Fitz  Hugh,  who,  taking  a  hint 
from  Leigh  Hunt's  Indicator,  intends  to  favor  the  world  shortly  with  a  Canna- 
bis Indicator.  Likewise  from  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Thackeray,  from  Bourd- 
cault  and  Grisi  and  Ullman,  and  Sontag,  and  the  Heinefetter,  Taglioni  and 
Grau,  Delmonico,  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Count  GurowskL  Then  I  have 
Helmine  von  Chezy,  George  Sand  and  Rose  Terry  —  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  the  publisher  of  the  Enickkrbockeb  that  I  have  just  appro- 
priated a  nice  little  Harriet  E.  Prescott  which  he  inadvertently  left  lying  around 
loose,  and  which  I  prize  even  as  one  prizeth  the  priziest  of  treasures  I 

Woe  is  me  —  this  is  not  the  collection  of  which  I  should  be  speaking. 
Not  exactly.  In  the  beginning  I  had  under  hand  a  small  collection  of  the  kind 
which  Cobbett  once  referred  to  when  he  wished  to  show  how  far  human  folly 
and  waste-time  could  possibly  go  —  I  mean  ballads  political  —  in  this  case  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  And  very  rough  and  rowdy 
ballads  at  that  Not  the  polished  or  interesting  lyrics  which  gentlemen  place 
in  volumes  —  oh !  no.   These  are  of  the  kind  of  songs  which  are  really  tung  ! 

First  among  them  is  a  Song  of  the  Revolution,  for  which  I  return  thanks 
to  my  solid  and  entertaining  old  friend,  the  Boston  Saturday  Expreu,  and 
which  it  declares  was  poet-ized  by  Shubael  Wheeler,  a  soldier  of  Captain  Isaac 
Hodge^s  company  of  Rehoboth.  It  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  company  —  says  the  Express  —  and  is  to  be  found  among  the  rev- 
olutionary rolls  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Rude  as  it  is,  there  is 
more  than  one  brave,  hearty  old  verse  in  it,  applicable  to  the  present  time. 


AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 


A    XIW  80V0. 


I. 


II. 


If  tyrants  then  shall  you  oppress 
Arise  and  Say  be  gone. 


Awake  awake  amarican 
Put  chearful  enrage  on 


0  let  no  papest  bare  the  Sway 

Nor  tyrants  ever  reign 

Treat  such  infringements  of  our  rights 

With  resolute  Disdain. 
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Yet  we  will  loyal  Subjects  be 
To  any  Loyal  King 
and  in  defence  of  Such  a  prince 
Spend  eviy  preshus  thing 


But  when  our  prince  a  tyrant  grows 
and  parliments  grows  worse 
Kcw  ingland  blod  will  never  here 
Their  ignominious  curse. 


Then  let  Lord  north  and  hawcheson 
And  bamard  do  their  worst 
Their  hatred  names  thru  every  age 
For  erer  Shall  be  curss. 


But  mortal  can  nevr  exprest 
the  grace  that  Shall  decend 
upon  the  head  of  every  one 
Who  prore  new  england  friend. 

VII, 

The  navis  do  around  us  ly 
The  troops  invade  our  Land 
Yet  we  will  defend  our  liberty 
As  long  as  we  can  stand. 

VIII. 

Tho  fiting  be  our  best  address 
we  will  bravely  let  them  no 
that  we  will  fight  with  all  our  might 
before  our  rights  Shall  go. 


All  for  the  sake  of  Liberty 
Our  Fathers  furst  came  here 
and  hanger  underwent  and  cold 
and  hardships  most  Severe. 


Then  let  no  haughty  tyrants  think 
Weere  such  a  wreched  brood 
as  to  give  up  .that  liberty 
our  fathers  bought  with  blod. 


We  gladly  will  concent  to  peace 
on  reason  able  tarms 
our  liberty  once  well  Secured 
we  will  lay  down  our  arma. 

XII. 

But  never  will  resign  those  rights 
our  fathers  purchest  so 
whilst' any  of  their  noble  blood 
with  in  our  vanes  does  flow. 


Domestick  enimes  we  have 
allmofit  in  avry  town 
Whoes  names  to  unborn  ages 
Be  all  ways  handed  Down. 


With  infamy  dis  lionour  yoke 
Shall  Sink  them  in  dis  grace 
amongst  the  Son  of  Liberty 
Till  time  it  Self  Shall  cease. 


unite  unite  amaricans) 
with  purse  with  heart  and  hand 
divided  we  Shall  Surely  fall 
united  we  Shall  Stand 


And  let  our  hearts  be  all  as  one 
And  all  our  veins  be  free 
To  fight  and  rather  bleed  and  dy 
then  liose  our  Liberty. 

XVII. 

Then  cum  o  brave  amaricans 
Let  Drink  a  loyal  bole 
may  the  dear  Sound  of  liberty 
Sink  deep  in  every  Sole. 


hero's  helth  to  north  america 
And  all  her  noble  boys 
their  Liberty  and  property 
And  all  that  She  enjoys. 


So  you  see  by  that,  reader,  that  the  memory  of  the  Puritan  fathers  was  no 
small  incitement  in  the  early  day.  Should  we  who  have  not  only  Puritan,  but 
Revolutionary  —  yea,  and  *  Last  War'  memories,  be  less  forward  in  the  good 
cause? 

A  loi^  leap  and  we  come  to  a  song  of  the  present  day.  Take  oflF  your 
hats  — clear  the  kitchen  — for  the  South-Carolina  Gentleman  approaches,  as 
set  forth  in  the  latest  Park  paling  ballad : 
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SOUTH-CAROLINA  GENTLEMAN. 
AiB.— The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman. 

Down  in  a  small  Palmetto  State  the  carious  ones  may  find, 
A  ripping,  tearing  gentleman  of  an  uncommon  kind, 
A  staggering,  swaggering  sort  of  chap  who  takes  his  whisker  straight, 
And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  ultimate  rengeanoe  which  a  clergy- 
man of  high  standing  has  assured  must  be  a  sinner's  fate. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 

You  trace  his  genealogy  and  not  far  back  you'll  see, 

A  most  undoubted  octoroon  or  mayhap  a  mustee, 

And  if  you  note  the  shaggy  locks  that  cluster  on  his  brow, 

You'  U  find  that  every  other  hair  is  raried  with  a  kink  that  seldom  denotes  pure 

Caucasian  blood,  but  on  the  contrary  betrays  an  admixture  with  a  race 

not  particularly  popular  now. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 

He  always  wears  a  fuU-dress  coat,  pre- Adamite  in  cut. 

With  waist-coat  of  the  loudest  style  through  which  his  ruffles  jut. 

Six  breast-pins  deck  his  horrid  front  and  on  his  fingers  shine, 

Whole  iuToices  of  diamond  rings  which  would  hardly  pass  muster  with  the 

Original  Jacobs  in  Chatham  street  for  jewels  gen-u-ine. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman  one  of  the  present  time. 

He  chews  tobacco  by  the  pound  and  spits  upon  the  floor, 

If  there  is  not  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  nearest  door, 

And  when  he  takes  his  weekly  spree  be  clears  a  mighty  track, 

Of  every  thing  that  bears  the  shape  of  whisky-akin  gin  and  sugar  brandy  sour, 

peach  and  honey,  irrepressible  cock-tail  rum,  and  gum,  and  luscious 

apple-jaok. 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman  one  of  the  present  time. 

He  takes  to  euchre  kindly,  too,  and  plays  an  awful  hand. 
Especially  when  those  he  tricks  his  style  don't  understand, 
And  if  he  wins,  why  then  he  stoops  to  pocket  all  the  stakes, 
But  if  he  loses,  then  he  says  to  the  unfortunate  stranger  who  had  chanced  to 
win :  <  It 's  my  opinion  you  are  a  cursed  abolitionist  and  if  you  don't  leave 
South-Carolina  in  one  hour  you  will  be  hung  like  a  dog.'  But  no  offer  to 
pay  his  loss  he  makes. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman  one  of  the  present  time. 

Of  course  he 's  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who  credit  gives. 
Yet  manages  upon  the  best  the  market  yields  to  live. 
But  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to  heed, 

This  honorable  gentleman  instantly  draws  two  bowie-knives  and  a  pistol,  dons  a 
blue  cockade,  and  declares  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  aggressions 
of  the  North,  and  its  gross  violations  of  the  Constitution,  he  feels  that  it 
would  utterly  degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  whatever,  and  that  in  fact  he 
has  at  last  determined  to  sscbob. 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 

If  *  Wrigley,  Publisher  of  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Toy  Books,  Conyersation, 
Age,  and  Small  Playing  Cards,*  whose  itnpAmatur  colophons  this  Ijrric,  had 
only  given  the  author's  name,  Albert  Pike  might  have  known  who  his  riyal  is. 
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But  the  bard  of  the  broad-side  ballad  never  is  known.    He  may  *  start  *  a  song 
which  will  live  for  centuries  —  but  he  cannot  live  with  it  —  il  faut  mourir. 

The  next  in  order  has  a  veritable  camp-anological  ring  to  it  I  clip  it  from 
the  military  correspondence  of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Commonwealth, 
It  is  a  true  chirp  from  a  Blue  Hen*s  Chicken. 

THE  DELAWARE  VOLUNTEERS. 

Comb  all  jrou  young  men  that  do  intend  to  roam 
From  the  State  of  Delaware,  a  long  way  from  home, 
Cruising  down  around  the  banks  of  the  Southern  States  hi  0, 
Through  sweet  and  shady  groves, 

Through  the  rebel  States  we'll  ramble  and  we'll  hang  Jeff  Davis,  0. 

There's  fishes  in  the  Delaware  that 's  fitting  for  our  use, 
Likewise  the  sugar-cane  that  yields  to  us  its  Juice, 
There's  plenty  of  good  Union  men  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  you  know. 
Cruising  down  around  the  banks,  etc. 

Come  all  you  young  girls,  and  spin  us  some  yam. 

Ton  can  make  us  clothing  to  keep  ourselves  warm, 

And  you  can  knit  and  spin,  ray  girls,  while  we  can  reap  and  mow ; 

Cruising  down  around,  etc. 

If  any  of  them  Southerners  dare  to  come  nigh. 
We'll  rush  into  the  States,  and  conquer  or  we'll  die. 
We'll  rush  into  the  ranks  and  strike  a  powerful  blow ; 

Cruising  down  around,  etc. 

There  is  the  chime  of  an  older  song  in  that  Delaware  chant  —  something 
recalling  the  blue  briny,  and  a  real  pirate  song  —  not  a  piano-forte  pirate  lyric. 
How  was  it? 

*  We  met  a  gal-i-ant  vessel,  a-cruisin'  on  the  sea ; 
For  mer-cy,  for  mer-cy,  for  meroy  she  did  plea. 
But  the  mercy  we  gave  her,  we  sunk  her  in  the  sea, 
Cruisin'  down  on  the  shore  by  the  coast  of  Bar-ba-ree  I  * 

That  was  the  first  spark  of  ^  The  Delaware  Volunteers.'  Let  the  thousand- 
and-one  poets  who  are  writing  soldier-songs,  war-songs,  and  camp-songs  at 
such  a  scampering  rate  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  take  a  hint  from 
this  last  lyric  which  has  in  it  more  intrinsic  evidcDce  of  real  popularity  than 
all  that  has  so  far  appeared  in  print  A  song  for  the  aoldiera  —  for  the  rank 
and  file  —  must  not  fly  too  high.  A  good  old  slow,  nasal  tune  is  a  fine  —  I 
may  say  a  very  fine  —  foundation.  A  regular  old  North-east  tune,  one  of  the 
kind  which  Jack  intones  so  monotonously,  and  wailing  boisterously  when 
heaving  the  anchor : 

*OhI  Sa-Uy  Brown!' 

Your  tune  once  settled,  let  there  be  just  enough  of  some  older  song  in  your 
verses  to  demi-semi-familiarize  the  auditor  with  the  new  one.  It  is  hard  to 
drum  an  entirely  new  song  into  proletarian  popularity.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred  of  all  new  airs  —  Dixie  or  Yillikens  —  become  common,  simply 
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because  they  are  a  reehauffee  of  something  already  well  known.  For  this 
reason  the  parody,  especially  in  comic  songs,  has  always  enjoyed  vast  favor. 

Apropos  of  which,  I  offer  a  parody  of  a  song  which  has  been  —  thanks  to 
its  doleful  air  —  immensely  beloved. 

MY  LOVE  HE  IS  A  ZOU-ZU  ONLY  NINETEEN  YEARS  OLD. 

Mt  lore  is  a  Zon-Za  so  gallant  and  bold. 
He  *9  rough  and  he  *b  handsome,  scarce  nineteen  years  old. 
To  show  off  in  Waahingtoo,  he  has  left  his  own  dear, 
And  my  heart  is  a-breaking  because  he 's  not  here. 

CHORUS. 

For  his  spirit  was  brave ;  it  waa  fierce  to  behold, 

In  a  young  man  bred  a  Zou-Zu  only  nineteen  years  old. 

His  parents  taught  him  to  be  a  Caralier, 

But  the  life  of  a  Zou-Zu  he  much  did  prefer ; 

For  his  heart 's  with  his  Country  in  right  or  in  wrong, 

And  in  Richmond  with  Famham  he'll  be  afore  long. 

CuoBus. — For  his  spirit,  etc. 

My  fond  heart  is  beating  for  him  constantly, 

But  I  fear  his  affections  may  waver  from  me ; 

For  a  sweet-heart  can  be  found  in  each  State,  I  am  told, 

By  a  young  man,  a  Zou-Zu,  only  nineteen  years  old. 

Chorus.  —  For  his  spirit,  etc. 

And  now  for  my  Zou-Zu  I  grieve  and  repine. 
For  fear  that  his  brave  heart  may  never  be  mine ; 
All  the  wealth  of  Jeff  Davis  in  cotton  or  gold, 
I  would  give  for  my  Zon-Zu  only  nineteen  years  old. 

Chorus.  —  For  his  spirit,  etc. 

Nextly,  I  commend,  not  on  account  of  any  poetical  fitness  or  vim,  for  it 
hath  none,  being  woefully  like  any  *  fine  poem  ^  in  a  comer  of  the  Sledgtr^ 
the  song  which  is  presumed  to  be  sung  by  the  Wilson  Zouaves.  One  thing  is 
worth  noting  —  the  air  to  which  it  is  sung  was  originally  that  of  the  Mexican 
leperos^  who  are  in  iome  respects  not  totally  unlike  Billy's  men  —  albeit  they 
lack  theur  *  clear  game  devil  spirit    Do  you  recall  the  tune,  0  old  soldier  I 

'  Marcfaemos  voluntarios, 
AI  campo  del  honor, 
Atacar  a  los  Yankees, 
Que  vienen  con  Tay-Ior  I ' 

But  I  am  outrunning  my  limits.    Here  condudeth  with  the  song  of 

BILLY  WILSON'S  ZOUAVES. 
Air.  —  The  plains  of  Mexico. 

Dash  on,  dash  on,  my  gallant  Zouaves, 

Where  dangers  darkly  frown  ; 
Let  Freedom  bravely  nerve  your  arms, 

Strike  every  traitor  down. 
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What  though  their  murd'rous  squadrons  stand, 

Id  stem  and  fierce  array, 
We  'II  make  them  feel  our  sweeping  charge, 

And  quickly  clear  the  way. 

This  Union  which  so  long  hath  been 

The  sheit'ring  home  of  all 
Fair  Freedom's  raliant,  holy  band, 

Shall  not  by  traitors  fall ; 
But  it  will  stand,  through  storm  and  strife, 

The  home  of  Freedom's  band, 
And  naught  shall  cause  its  overthrow, 

While  strength  lies  in  our  hand. 

While  life's  bright  blood  shall  warm  our  hcartd, 

Our  arms  shall  e'er  be  strong, 
To  strike  each  plnnd'ring  traitor  down. 

And  triumph  over  wrong. 
And  though  our  bones  may  bleach  upon 

A  distant,  hostile  plain. 
We  will  be  true  to  Liberty, 

And  keep  her  free  from  stain. 

Though  years  may  roll  their  onward  course, 

Our  hands  shall  ne'er  be  staid, 
Till  Freedom's  land  be  free  from  strife. 

And  in  sweet  peace  arrayed. 
And  DOW,  farewell !  to  home  and  friends, 

And  if  we  ne'er  return, 
'T  will  be  because  the  gallant  Sixth 

All  death  and  danger  spurn. 

Perhaps  no  war  was  eyer  more  fertile  in  songs  than  the  present  has  been. 
To  US  of  the  time  they  may  seem  triyial  enough  —  but  looking  forward  to 
those  patient  brothers  —  the  ballad  collectors  who  are  to  flourish  in  —  say  the 
year  2061  — who  will  pay  gold  weight  for  these  red  and  blue-edged  penny 
productions,  I  would  counsel  preservation  of  many  in  historical  and  other 
libraries.  Strange  to  think  that  the  day  must  come  when  they  will  be  *  old 
songs.'   What  will  this  great  war  have  become  in  the  histories  of  that  day  ? 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  TWENTY-SEVEN 

AT    DAVIS'  CREEK. 


BT    BICBABD  XIBKB. 

The  braye  Lieutenant  then 

Unsheathed  his  ready  blade, 
And  cried :  *  Now,  charge,  my  men  I 
Now,  charge  yon  false  brigade  1 ' 

A  moment,  breathless  still, 

They  halted  on  the  hill. 
And  mutely  turned  to  Hsatek  ; 

Then  on  the  foe, 

Who  lay  below. 
Swooped  down  the  Twentt-Sevkn  ! 

They  charge  with  fire  and  steel. 
They  thunder  o^er  the  plain ; 
The  rebel  legions  reel, 
The  ground  is  piled  with  slain ; 

The  stricken  foes  divide. 

Like  Jordan^s  fearful  tide, 
Smote  by  the  hand  of  Hsaten  ; 

And  right  and  left, 

Their  ranks  are  cleft 
Down  by  the  Twenty-Seven  I 

They  are  but  twenty-seven, 

The  foe  are  thousands  strong, 
And  yet  their  swords  have  riven 
A  pathway  through  the  throng ; 
But  on  that  crimson  plain, 
Four  fearless  heroes  slain. 
Have  passed  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And  never  more, 
Through  death  and  gore, 
Will  ride  the  Twenty-Seven  I 

As  once  the  prophet  rose 

On  flaming  coursers  driven, 
So  passed  they  from  the  foes, 
Up-bome  on  fire  to  heaven ; 

And  now,  to  after-times, 

Uke  solemn  vesper  chimes, 
Their  death  and  deeds  are  given ; 

And  freemen  long 

In  tale  and  song, 
Will  laud  the  Twenty-Seven. 
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REVELATIONS  OF  WALL-STREET: 

BEX^O  THE  HISTORY   OF   CHARLES   ELIAS  PARKINSON. 
BT  RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  AUTHOR  Or  ST.  LBQRR. 

*  BIlBlike  me  not  for  my  complexion. '^Hkrchaiit  of  Ybkick. 
Part  IL 

CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

It  proved  to  be  a  night  of  adventure. 

I  had  four  avenues  to  traverse,  and  the  storm  coming  from  the  north-east^ 
drove  violently  in  my  teeth.  I  buttoned  my  over-coat  about  my  ears,  settled 
my  hat  close  over  my  face,  and  presenting  my  head  combatively  to  the  tempest, 
I  pushed  on.  I  had  in  this  way  crossed  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  progress  made,  when  I  struck  against  an  object  in  the 
middle  of  the  side-walk,  and  was  saluted  by  the  exclamation :  '  Stop  1 ' 

Whatever  alarm  I  experienced  was  immediately  dissipated  when  I  raised 
my  head  and  got  sight  of  the  person  who  stood  in  my  way.  It  .was  a  girl,  bare- 
headed, without  cloak  or  shawl ;  perhaps  sixteen  years  old. 

Before  I  could  question  her,  she  exclaimed :  *  Mother  is  dying.  WonH  you 
come,  quick?' 

Without  a  word  being  said,  for  she  hurried  me  on  too  rapidly  for  conversa- 
tion, I  followed  down  the  avenue  to  the  next  street,  and  turning  into  it,  went 
perhaps  half  a  block,  when  my  companion  entered  a  two-story  wooden  house, 
and  ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs  to  the  front-room.  Here  on  a  bed  lay  a  woman 
moaning  and  gasping,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  resembling  epilepsy. 

'  Do  n't  be  frightened,'  I  said,  *your  mother  is  not  dying  —  is  not  going  to 
die.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  that?'  said  the  girl. 

Something  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  strange  and  startling — a  masculine 
vigor,  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  maturity,  caused  Ine  to  turn  and  regard 
her.  Large  black  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  with  a  firm  but  unsatisfied  look,  as  if 
they  would  say :  *  Do  not  amuse  me :  I  am  no  child.    Tell  me  the  truth.' 

To  these  imaginary  observations,  rather  than  to  the  direct  question  I  replied : 
'  I  repeat,  your  mother  is  not  dying,  but  evidently  has  had  a  fit  of  some  kmd. 
Is  she  subject  to  such  attacks  ? ' 

'No  I' 

She  looked  at  me  almost  defiantly. 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  when  I  was  relieved  by  hearing  the  poor 
woman,  who  had  regained  her  consciousness,  exclaim,  *  Matilda.' 

Matilda,  with  entire  composure,  went  to  the  bed-side  of  her  mother,  who 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

I  replied  that  I  believed  she  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  her  daughter 
in  alarm  ran  out  for  aid  and  met  me.  'And  now  that  I  am  here,'  I  continued, 
'  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  do  any  thing  to  relieve  you.' 
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*  Give  the  gentleman  a  chair,  my  daughter/  said  the  sick  woman,  for  al- 
though I  had  shaken  the  snow  from  my  hat  and  coat,  I  was  still  standing. 

The  daughter  obeyed,  and  I  sat  down.  Meanwhile  I  had  glanced  about  the 
room  and  taken  a  closer  look  at  its  inmates.  The  appearance  was  that  of 
biting  poverty  without  squalidness  or  misery.  The  girl  was  very  handsome 
and  well-formed,  but  exhibited  in  her  demeanor  no  softness  —  indeed,  little  that 
was  feminine.  When  I  sat  down,  she  seated  herself  at  the  window  and  looked 
out  on  the  storm.  There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  her  ftce  which 
brought  back  some  old  association,  but  what  I  could  not  telL  The  mother  was 
evidently  a  lady  and  possessed  of  natural  refinement  and  delicacy.  She  explained 
to  me  that  she  had  been  very  closely  at  work  all  day  with  the  needle,  and  as 
she  was  getting  into  bed  she  had  been  seized  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  and 
was  for  the  time  insensible.  When  she  recovered  she  saw  me  standing  over 
her. 

It  was  the  old  tale  of  destitution,  hard  work,  and  a  final  breaking-down  of 
a  naturally  strong  constitution.  Yes.  the  familiar  story,  so  much  so  that  the 
novel-reader  who  has  persevered  thus  far,  in  the  belief  that  some  extraordinary 
incident  would  yet  turn  up,  will  exclaim :  *  Pshaw  t  how  very  stale  and  com- 
mon-place this  meeting  a  girl  in  the  street  and  being  conducted  up  a  pair  of 
stairs  to  a  sick-room,  and  so-forth  and  so -forth.  To  be  sure,  all  this  is  very 
common  —  would  it  were  otherwise,  but  God  permits  one  class  of  his  creatures 
to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  while  another  class  starves,  and  the  mystery  of 
this  we  may  not  undertake  to  fathom. 

The  poor  lady  seemed  so  nearly  recovered  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  for  her.  I  asked  if  I  could  render  her  any  assistance,  and  if  she  was 
suffering  from  any  pressing  want.  She  said  she  was  not,  and  regretted  that  I 
should  have  been  taken  out  of  my  way. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  stay  longer,  yet  I  felt  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  speak  to  the  young  girl,  who  maintained  her  seat  by  the  window, 
looking  fixedly  out  of  it    I  rose  to  depart    Then  I  said,  turning  to  her: 

*  You  see  I  was  right,  your  mother  will  be  quite  well  by  morning.' 
She  assented  by  a  nod. 

*  Where  were  you  going  when  I  met  you  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  thought  mother  was  dying,  and  I  started  to  find  somebody  to  come  to 
her.  I  did  not  dare  stay  to  see  her  die.'  And  she  looked  again  wiih  that  ex- 
pression which  had  touched  me,  and  which  called  up  a  strange  feeling,  like  the 
memory  of  a  half-forgotten  dream. 

'  I  think  I  must  call  and  see  you  to-morrow,'  I  said  to  the  lady,  *  for  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm.  I  reside  not  far  from  here,  and  I  shall  see  if  I 
can't  be  of  some  use  to  you.    Pray,  may  I  inquire  your  name  ? ' 

*Mrs.  Hitchcock.' 

*  And  your  husband  ? ' 

'  Has  been  dead  for  a  long  time.' 

'He  was  ' 

•  'A  physician;  Dr.  Ralph  Hitchcock.' 

*  Who  graduated  at  Yale  College,  thirty  years  ago  H ' 
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*  Who  resided  in  Cincinnati,  and  died  there?' 
'  The  same.' 

'  And  you  are  Ralph  Hitchcock's  widow  ? ' 
*Iain.' 

*  And  this  young  person  V 

*  His  dau^ter.    The  only  surviving  of  five  children.' 

The  room  swam  round.  Frank  Hitchcock,  my  class-mate,  my  room-mate  in 
college,  my  heloved  friend,  my  cherished  correspondent,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  life ;  while  already  acquiring  fame,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  grand  success,  death  had  snatched  him  away. 

I  stood  oppressed  with  these  thoughts,  not  speaking,  not  moving.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  lay  waiting  calmly  for  some  explanation.  She  had  heen  too  long 
schooled  hy  trouble  to  become  easily  excited.  Not  so  the  daughter ;  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  came  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  burst  into  a  hysterical 
sobbing,  which  was  so  violent  that  it  alarmed  me.  I  had  made  no  explanation, 
but  my  questions  showed  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  one  whose  decease 
had  caused  such  a  revolution  in  their  fortunes. 

After  a  short  pause,  I  said :  *  My  dear  lady,  I  knew  your  husband  well : 
more  than  that,  we  were  the  best  of  friends.  It  is  now  late ;  you  are  just  re- 
covering from  this  sudden  attack.  I  shall  be  sure  to  see  you  to-morrow.  God 
bless  you  both ! '   And  I  came  away. 

Desperate  as  my  own  affairs  had  been,  here  were  circumstances  much  more 
discouraging.  Reader,  if  you  yourself  are  unfortunately  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  what  seems  a  calamitous  destiny,  cast  about  for  some  more  af- 
fficted,  and  take  on  you  the  office  of  aid  and  adviser.  Assume  a  part  of  their 
burdens,  it  will  help  to  lighten  your  own.  You  will  be  surprised  what  strength 
yon  will  gain  beside.  It  is  so.  For  thus  marvellously  has  God  established 
the  paradox :  '  There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches.' 

I  reached  home  about  mid-night  Alice  was  waiting  for  me,  and  had  a 
cheerful  fire,  which  glowed  in  happy  contrast  with  the  night  out  of  doors.  I 
recounted  to  my  daughter  this  last  adventure,  and  she  was  eager  to  undertake 
any  thing  which  could  serve  to  aid  my  new  acquaintances.  She  exhibited  an 
especial  sympathy  with  the  young  girl,  and  evidently  appreciated  her  character 
better  than  I  did.  After  many  plans  advanced,  rejected,  and  approved,  we 
concluded  to  wait  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Hitchcock  again  before  deciding  on  any. 

CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Sol  Downbr  was  discharged  the  next  day,  on  his  examination  before  the 
magistrate.  Mr.  Storms,  his  counsel,  having  carefully  investigated  the  case, 
and  examined  the  papers,  came  before  the  judge,  indignantly  denouncing  the 
men  who  could  swear  to  such  affidavits  as  those  on  which  the  warrant  was 
granted.  These  affidavits  were  made  by  the  head-clerk  of  Strauss,  Bevins 
and  Company ;  and  by  Mr.  Strauss,  the  senior  partner.  To  be  sure,  the  paper 
which  poor  Downer  sold  to  the  house  was  forged,  and  the  house  had  purchased 
it   These  were  the  only  truths  stated  by  them.    The  head-clerk  had  trans- 
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acted  the  business,  and  although  he  had  not  transcended  the  line  of  his  duty, 
felt  it  necessary,  or  at  least  thouf^t  it  would  be  highly  praiseworthy  to  fix  the 
responsibility  somewhere  by  criminating  somebody.  As  Downer^s  reputation 
was  a  good  deal  below  par,  he  felt  it  would  be  safe  to  strain  a  point  against 
him.  The  chances  were  (so  he  reasoned)  that '  Old  Sol '  knew  something  about 
it,  and  an  arrest  might  frighten  the  truth  out  of  him.  This  was  the  logical 
conclusion  arriyed  at  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  head-man  of  the  the  highly  respectable 
and  well-to-do  banldng-house  of  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Company.  Thereupon 
he  yisited  the  counsel  of  that  establishment,  who,  taking  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  him,  prepared  some  affidavits  to  suit  the  case  a$  stated.  The  head-man, 
after  considerable  reflection,  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  Downer  told  him  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  the  makers  of  the  note  had  assured  him,  Downer, 
that  it  was  all  right  Of  course  the  makers  had  done  no  such  thing,  and 
swore  they  had  not,  neither  had  Downer  said  so.  What  he  did  say  was,  as  the 
note  was  a  large  one,  that  if  it  was  thought  best  he  could  call  and  get  the 
makers  to  say  all  right,  and  so  fbrth ;  and  since  the  head-derk  had  thought  it 
unnecessary,  he  felt  the  more  aggrayated  by  the  swindle,  as  people  always  do 
when  they  neglect  any  simple  precaution  which  would  have  made  all  dear,  and 
saved  loss  and  trouble. 

Mr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Bevins  were  good  men  in  their  way,  that  is,  for 
millionaires.  The  former  was  a  vestryman  in  the  most  fiuhionable  church 
in  the  city ;  the  latter  a  leading  elder  in  a  church  of  much  greater  wealth,  but 
of  a  different  persuasion,  and  of  less  worldly  pretensions.  Both  those  gentlemen 
were  honest,  straightforward  business  people,  quite  above  trick  or  chicanery. 
Neither  one  would  hardly  commit  a  wilfhl  perjury  to  save  the  half  of  his  for- 
tunes. But  Mr.  Strauss  reposed  great  trust  in  his  confidential  clerk.  He 
had  seen  Downer  before  the  desk,  probably  heard  a  word  or  two  drop  in  re- 
lation to  the  transaction,  and  that  was  all.  But  the  dignity  of  the  house  had 
been  assailed  by  a  miserable  fellow,  without  any  character ;  what  right  had  he 
to  select  them  for  his  victims,  for  Tompkins  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  Tomp- 
kins said  so  ?  He  felt  willing  to  make  any  proper  statement  which  should 
bring  the  man  to  punishment,  and  clear  the  street  of  rogues ;  and  after  read- 
ing the  affidavit  of  his  clerk,  the  principal  remarked,  that  it  seemed  quite  cor- 
rect. The  result  was,  the  drawing  up  of  another  affidavit  by  the  counsel,  by 
which  Mr.  Strauss,  being  duly  sworn,  depose<l  and  said,  that  he  was  present  on 
the  occasion  of  Solomon  Downcr^s  coming  to  their  establishment  to  offer  a  cer- 
tain note,  etc  etc.,  as  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of  his  clerk,  (naming  him ;)  that 
he  heard  a  portion  of  the  conversation  between  said  Downer  and  siud  clerk, 
that  he  had  read  the  affidavit  of  the  said  Tompkins,  and  that  the  facts  therein 
stated  were  trve. 

By  which  it  really  appeared  that  two  respectable  witnesses  swore  that 
Downer  said  he  was  told  by  the  makers  the  note  was  all  right  When  the  fkct 
was,  Mr.  Strauss  knew  nothing  about  it !  Certainly  a  strong  case  for  suspi- 
cion ag^nst  the  poor  fellow,  and  likely  to  bring  him  into  serious  difficulty,  de- 
fenceless as  he  was,  without  even  the  shield  of  good  character  to  interpose 
against  the  oath  and  influence  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  bankers  in  New- 
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York*  But  mark  the  sequel  Mr.  Storms,  an  ind^endent,  quick-witted  law- 
yer, had  fortunately  known  Downer  and  his  fiunily  for  many  years  —  known 
and  sympathised  with  them  in  their  misfortunes.  He  started,  therefore,  with 
the  absolute  conyiotion  of  the  innocence  of  his  client — a  tower  of  strength  al- 
ways to  a  professional  man.  He  had,  too,  in  common  with  the  better  class  of 
adrocates,  very  little  reneration  for  men  simply  on  acooimt  of  their  position. 
I  was  myself  so  much  interested  in  the  case,  that  I  determined  to  be  present, 
and  accordingly  was  already  on  the  spot  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
Mr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Tompkins  presented  themselves,  for  it  was  too  late  the 
night  before  to  go  into  an  examination.  Tompkins  evidently  began  to  feel 
fidgety,  to  say  the  least,  when  he  saw  his  paper  case  was  to  be  subjected  to  a 
critical  examination,  and  he  along  with  it  He  had  not  calculated  on  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  Supposed  the  statement  he  had  sworn  to  would  just  do  the  busi- 
ness, and  bring  the  culprit  to  light.  Doubtless  he  really  beliered  Downer  was 
implicated,  but  how  cruel  and  how  wanton  to  endeavor  to  consign  him  to  perpe- 
tual infamy  on  mere  suspicion  I 

As  I  have  said,  Tompkins  became  nervous  and  fidgety.  Not  so  Mr.  Strauss, 
who  took  his  seat  in  a  patronizing  manner,  not  far  from  the  magistrate,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  in  leaving  his  business  was  making  a  sacrifice  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  the  law.   Mr.  Tompkins  was  called  on. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Storms  said  he  had  a  special  reason  for  requesting 
Mr.  Strauss  to  withdraw  during  the  examination  of  his  clerk. 

' Me,  Sir! '  said  the  banker  in  astonishment 

*  You,  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Storms  quietly. 

'  Can  you  suppose,  Sir,  that  my  confidential  clerk  or  myself  can  have  any 
object  to  serve  in  this  afifair  beyond  the  furtherance  of  justice  f ' 

'  Certaioly  not,'  answered  Mr.  Storms,  *  and  it  is  simply  to  further  justice 
that  I  must  ask  the  magistrate  to  request  your  retiring  a  few  moments.' 

The  magistrate  assented  to  the  demand.  Mr.  Strauss,  taking  up  his  hat, 
walked  away  into  the  next  room.  A  little  of  the  starch  was  already  taken  out 
of  him. 

Tompkias  meantime  had  somewhat  recovered ;  he  felt  that  the  best  way  for 
him  was  to  fortify  against  the  anticipated  onslaught  by  making  himself  up 
*  hard,'  as  the  phrase  is.  So  he  stood  up  with  a  bold  and  rather  audacious 
outside,  which  said  plainly :  *  Now,  Sir,  come  on,  you  will  find  I  am  ready  for 
you  I' 

Mr.  Storms,  however,  was  too  good  a  tactician  to  assail  the  enemy  at  a  point 
where  he  was  expected.  On  the  contrary,  he  commenced  in  a  mild  and  in- 
sinuating tone ;  he  indulged  most  amiably  in  the  merest  common-place  ques- 
tions. He  sought  for  information  about  unimportant  details.  The  amount  of 
the  note,  how  long  to  run,  if  the  house  had  lately  purchased  much  of  the  paper, 
and  so  on,  until  the  examination  assumed  a  conversational  shape.  In  fact,  one 
would  suppose  that  Mr.  Storms  was  actually  helping  along  the  case. 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  finally  put  quite  at  his  ease.  He  was  neither  fidgety  nor 
defiant 
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'By  the  way^  Mr.  Tcmipkins,'  (this  was  run  along  into  the  examination  in  a 
most  unsuspicious  manner,)  'how  came  you  first  to  suspect  Downer  ?* 
'Why,  because  he  brought  us  the  note.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course ;  nothing  more  natui^L  Still,  you  would  not  suspect 
every  body  who  should  bring  what  turned  out  to  be  forged  paper.' 

'  Certainly  not,  if  they  were  respectable  parties,  but  you  know  a  man's  cha- 
racter wQl  tell  against  him.' 

'  I  know  it  That  is  very  true.  If  Downer  had  been  differently  situated, 
no  doubt  you  would  not  have  thought  of  him  as  the  guilty  party.' 

'  Why,  no.  Sir.  We  do  n't  suspect  men  of  character,  of  course,  why  should 
we?' 

'WcU,  we  shouldn't' 

'  This  gentleman's  testimony,'  said  Mr.  Storms,  'is  very  clear,  very  honest, 
and  explicit,  such  as  becomes  the  respectable  house  he  serves.  I  think  that 
is  all.' 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  delighted;  the  'bitterness'  of  the  scene  was  past,  he 
had  come  off  with  flying  colors  and  with  a  compliment  from  the  man  he  deemed 
his  enemy.  He  was  about  leaving  to  ask  Mr.  Strauss  to  step  in,  when  Mr. 
Storms  exclaimed : 

'  By  the  way,  just  one  word  more.  I  do  n't  know  as  it 's  of  much  conse- 
quence, but  I  think  you  stated  in  your  affidavit  that  Downer  said  the  makers 
of  that  note  had  told  him  it  was  all  right  Is  there  not  a  trifling  error  here  ? 
Did  he  not  tell  you  the  makers  doubtless  would  say  it  was  all  right  ?  Tkinh  a 
moment ! ' 

The  whole  demeanor  of  Mr.  Storms  had  changed  with  the  words,  '  Think  a 
moment'  These  were  not  uttered  in  a  loud,  severe  or  bullying  tone ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  it  were  private  matter  between  the  witness  and 
the  examiner,  with  a  look,  an  action  which  said:  'I  know  all  about  it,  and  you 
must  tell  the  truth.'   I  found  myself  unconsciously  holding  my  breath. 

'  Very  possible.  Sir,  that  was  the  expression,'  answered  Tompkins,  a  little 
crest-fallen, '  but  that  makes  no  difference,  for  it  shows  just  as  conclusively  his 
determination  to  mislead  me.' 

'Precisely.    I  have  nothing  more  to  ask.' 

Mr.  Strauss  was  then  ushered  in.  Mr.  Storms's  manner  toward  the  banker 
was  entirely  different  from  that  toward  the  clerk.  It  was  severe  and  curt  and 
off-hand. 

'  Tou  are  the  senior  partner  of  the  house  of  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Company  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

'  You  purchased  of  the  prisoner  such  a  note  ? '  (describing  it) 

'  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Tompkins  with  my  knowledge  and  assent' 

'  And  you  were  present  and  heard  all  that  passed  between  the  prisoner  and 

Tompkins  in  relation  to  the  note  ? ' 
'  No,  indeed,  I  heard  very  little.' 

.    '  But  you  were  present  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  I  can  say  I  was.    The  prisoner  was  at  the  counter,  and  I  was 
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passing  up  and  down  from  my  own  room  to  the  middle  office,  in  which  ho 
•  stood/ 

*  Can  70a  recollect  a  single  intelli^ble  remark  the  prisoner  made  ?  * 

*  No.    I  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on.* 

'  But,  Mr.  Strauss,  you  have  sworn  in  your  affidavit  that  the  prisoner  told 
Tompkins  that  the  makers  said  the  note  was  all  right* 

*■  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  sworn  to  no  such  thing ;  although  I  do  fiay  I 
believe  he  did.' 

*  Never  mind  what  you  believe.  You  have  sworn  that  the  fkcts  stated  in 
Tompkins's  affidavit  are  true.' 

'  And  so  they  are,  as  I  honestly  and  conscientiously  believe.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Strauss,  do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  any  thing  about 
this  case  beyond  what  you  have  just  stated  ?  Mind,  I  say,  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? ' 

'  Sir,  I  have  never  professed  to  know  any  thing  about  the  cose,  except 
through  Mr.  Tompkins,  who,  permit  me  to  say,  has  the  entire  confldonce  of  our 
fmn,  and  on  whose  statement  I  most  implicitly  rely.' 

^  And  that  is  all  you  meant  by  swearing  his  affidavit  is  true  ? ' 

*A11,  Sir.' 

The  case  was  at  an  end.  The  banker  did  not  *  see  it,'  but  the  Court  <li<l. 
The  former  was  consequently  astounded  when  the  magistrate  announced  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  examine  the  prisoner,  not  feeling  willing  to  detain  hitn 
another  moment,  adding  that  it  was  highly  culpable  to  swear  so  careloHMly  to 
affidavits. 

'I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Strauss,'  said  Mr.  Storms,  addresHing  tbe  bankdr, 
'  what  course  my  client  will  take ;  but  if  he  follows  my  advice,  he  will  cotn* 
mence  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  against  you  without  delay. 

Mr.  Strauss  deigned  no  reply,  but  looked  highly  indignant  And  thereupon 
all  parties  separated. 

I  walked  down  from  the  *  Tombs '  with  Downer  and  his  counit^-l  The  hiUrr 
expressed  his  opinion  in  no  measured  terms  about  the  affair*  *  Tli<;^e  mtm 
should  be  punished,'  he  said.  *They  are  as  much  to  blame  for  their  carel';«t$^ 
ness  in  taking  an  oath  as  if  they  had  intentionally  committed  par  jury,  f  am 
speaking  about  Strauss.  Tomj^ns  knew  he  was  lying.  But  in  StrauM-t^  ('nn*^ 
carelessness  is  criminality.  Yoa  must  make  him  pay  ibr  thiM,*  he  c^>nttr)ri^df 
turning  to  Downer. 

*  Not  V  replied  his  dient  *  I  am  too  old  for  that  Mrt  of  thi'rrj^.  Whft*  I 
was  a  young  man^  I  was  ready  to  play  give  and  take  any  flay,  alth^>ij;3^h  f  ri^.7^.r 
was  revengefuL  Now,  I  woald  not  croi^j*  the  street  to  rk>  a  harm  f/>  my  flr^r^t 
enemy.  It  is  unprofitable  bu.>iaesij  seeking  how  to  ir.jure  af*^*th<%r,  y^rj^ 
shall  undertake  it' 

'Idedare^'  said  Mr.  Storow  pl^iartontly^  Tth.'nk  a  week'*  v»y/im  m  t^i^. 
Tombs  would  do  yoa  good — at  L«wt,  it  ml/ht  tak^  4^m%e  of  tr,U  a«onft»*nae  A^it 
of  jaaJ 

*Do  rft  brieve  it  would^'  riwponriftd  fjowr.er,  -^'.t  I  'io  n':  wwit  a  'rA\y 
thou^    I  am  content  with  my  pr^ytent  <»2penftnne.' 
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*  By  the  w»y/  I  remtrked, '  I  feared  you  were  going  to  let  Tompkins  off 
without  hringing  him  to  the  point.' 

*0h !  no/  said  Mr.  Storms,  had  no  such  idea.  But  the  feDow  was  on 
his  guard,  and  I  had  to  work  cautiously.  I  once  cross-examined  a  witness  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  actually  put  the  only  question  I  wanted  U>  ask  by  care- 
lessly stopping  him  after  I  told  him  he  might  go,  and  when  he  had  actually 
opened  the  door  and  was  leaTing  the  room.  I  did  not  eren  request  him  to  come 
back  to  the  witness-stand.  I  gained  my  end,  and  got  the  truth  out  of  him.  A 
dishonest  witness  dislikes  amazingly  to  return  to  the  stand,  especially  after  he 
has  received  a  thorough  oyerhauling.  His  nerves  are  relaxed  as  he  steps  away, 
and  it  is  some  effort  to  brace  them  up  agun.  A  single  response  he  reasons, 
can't  turn  the  scale,  and  so  he  answers  right  in  order  to  prevent  more  questions. 

Downer  did  not  appear  greatly  interested  in  the  conversation,  and  on  reach- 
ing Wall-street,  Mr.  Storms  said,  *  Good  morning  1 '  and  went  to  his  own  office. 
I  told  Downer  that  I  had  called  at  his  house  as  he  requested,  and  prevented  any 
alarm  there.  He  thanked  me.  'I  have  lost  half  a  day,'  he  said ;  'I  must  tiy 
and  make  it  up.'   And  away  he  darted  in  the  direction  of  his  own  place. 

I  have  carefully  described  this  affkir  of  Sol  Downer,  because  it  is  what  hap- 
pens too  frequently.  Beside,  my  object  in  these  papers  is  not  only  to  record 
some  prominent  events  in  my  own  life,  but  also  to  endeavor  to  show  what  is 
really  going  on  in  a  locality  where  I  spent  ten  years  of  it.  I  have  often  heard 
respectable  lawyers  remark  about  a  peculiar  habit  prevalent  in  our  business 
community,  namely,  that  individuals  otherwise  straightforward  and  honorable 
do  not  stop  much  to  examine  an  affidavit  they  are  about  to  make  when  a  debt 
is  in  danger,  or  they  have  already  been  swindled  out  of  it.  In  this  way  many 
improper  arrests  are  made,  and  great  injustice  done,  and  actually  perjury 
eommitted. 

The  response  of  a  large  wholesale  merchant  in  Water-street  to  his  attorney, 
who  was  engaged  preparing  his  client's  affidavit  in  an  important  case,  unfortun- 
ately is  characteristic  of  too  many.  The  merchant  had  called  on  the  attorney, 
and  told  him  what  he  wanted,  to  wit,  to  arrest  a  certain  person.  As  the  at- 
torney proceeded  to  draw  up  the  document,  he  kept  asking  his  client  if  he  could 
swear  to  this,  if  he  could  swear  to  that,  and  so  forth. 

The  merchant  got  out  of  patience ;  the  questions  annoyed  him  :  '  Look 
here,'  said  he,  *just  draw  the  affidavit  like  a  lawyer,  and  I  will  swear  to  it  like 
a  man  I ' 

He  might  have  said,  '  like  a  knave.' 

CHAPTER  POURTBBNTH. 

The  events  of  the  previous  night  and  the  incidents  of  the  morning  had  quite 
driven  Harley  and  his  speculative  schemes  out  of  my  head.  When  on  reach- 
ing my  office  I  did  think  of  them,  it  was  with  a  strange  repugnance.  While  I 
was  engaged  in  what  called  out  the  true  and  just  emotions  of  my  nature,  I  felt 
like  myself;  the  moment  I  recalled  my  transactions  with  my  new  acquaintance 
I  felt  unnaturally  —  that  is  the  word,  unnaturally.  I  was  either  cast  down 
under  a  sense  of  a  certain  humiliation  or  buoyed  up  with  the  glittering  idea  of 
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saddenly  aoqvired  wealth.  M j  habits  as  a  merefaant  had  always  hem  so  l«giti- 
mate ;  mj  thcorj  of  acquisitioii  was  always  so  completely  associated  with  in- 
dustry and  a]4»lication,  that  I  could  not,  at  my  age,  reconcile  myself  to  a  specu- 
ktiye  career.  It  was  in  Tain  I  argued  to  myself^  if  I  am  fortunately  possessed 
of  a  share  in  a  valuable  property  or  charter  or  privilege,  and  it  can  be  disposed 
of  80  as  to  bring  me  a  large  return,  why  is  that  not  a  perfectly  correct  and 
business-like  transaction  ?  I  could  not  say  it  was  not ;  but  my  conscience,  or 
lather  the  severe  habit  of  a  long  and  coirrect  business  life,  said.  Keep  dear  of  all 
these  sort  of  things. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  speak  of  a  class  who  form  one  element  and  a  con- 
siderable one  ot  the  ^street,'  I  have  undertaken  to  depict  I  do  not  mean  the 
dass  of  visionaries  already  alluded  to,  nor  any  kind  of  broker,  nor  yet  the  ad- 
venturer who  from  time  to  time  appears  and  disappears  upon  the  stage  to  suit 
the  occasion,  but  par  excellence  to  the  class  speculative,  to  which  belong  Mr. 
Tremaine  and  Mr.  James  Algernon  Harley.  If  the  reader  will  run  over  his  list 
of  acquaintances,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  recognize  some  of  this  dass  among  them. 
They  are  persons  who,  having  failed  in  business,  ordinarily  twico  or  thrice, 
have  bec(Mtne  disgusted  with  trade,  and  are  determined  to  take  a  short  cut  to 
wealth.  They  have  generally  good  connections,  socially  and  otherwise.  Their 
wives  spend  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  as  easy  for 
their  husbands  to  furnish  it  as  it  was  when  they  were  in  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness. These  people  are  always  respectable.  They  axe  in  the  best  society.  It 
is  true  a  few  of  them  were  disappointed  in  getting  tickets  at  the  Princess  ball 
last  year,  but  it  was  because  things  were  not  managed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
their  cards  were  disposed  of  to  the  presidents,  cashiers  and  tdlers  of  the  laiiger 
banks.  But  generally,  no  such  injustice  is  rendered  to  the  dass  aforesaid.  A 
portion  confine  themselves  to  the  *  home  consumption ;  *  they  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity when  a  piece  of  property  goes  for  half-price,  and  by  getting  an  advance 
from  a  wealthy  friend,  manage  to  control  it  long  enough  to  sell  it  again  for  some- 
thing near  its  value,  and  so  realize  a  handsome  profit  from  it  Or  they  encounter 
the  owner  of  a  coal-bed  in  Pennsylvania  or  MaryUnd,  and  like  Tremainc,  start 
a  company  out  of  nothing  and  work  off  the  shares ;  or  they  meet  a  man  with  a 
good  invention,  and  getting  the  control  of  it,  find  parties  who  will  take  it  up, 
advance  what  money  is  necessary,  and  allow  a  handsome  sum  from  its 
earnings. 

The  operations  of  the  other  portion  are  more  extended;  they  vibrate 
generally  between  London,  Paris  and  New* York ;  they  follow  the  run  of  the 
money-market,  and  *put  up  *  where  it  is  most  plentiful.  From  184U  to  1854  it 
was  a  perpetual-gala  day  for  the  travelled  class  abroad.  From  the  quieting  of 
the  railway  crisis  in  England,  in  1847,  to  the  brei^ng  out  of  the  Russian  war, 
in  1854,  London  was  the  favorite  arena  for  the  American  speculator.  No  lesson 
of  experience  can  teach  John  BuU.  He  is  an  incurable  schemer.  No  person 
is  so  easily  gulled  if  you  will  but  lay  the  scene  a  good  ways  off.  He  is  used 
to  distances  —  India  and  Australia,  for  example.  And  he  was  completely 
gorged  during  the  years  just  mentioned  with  all  sorts  of  schemes,  inventions, 
grants,  charters,  mines  and  patent>rights  from  over  the  water.   This  gave 
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brisk  omplojrment  to  the  class  to  which  Mr.  James  Algernon  Harlej  belonged. 
The  gentlemen  who  compose  this  class  are  reallp  gentlemen.  To  be  sure  the 
regular  man  of  business,  who  has  a  sure  and  reliable  occupation,  turns  up  his 
nose  at  them.  Would  not  take  their  note  for  eighteen-penoe,  and  sneers  at  the 
idea  of  .their  ever  paying  their  debts.  Herein  great  injustice  is  done  them.  It 
is  true  this  class  are  generally  bo  situated  that  an  execution  against  their  goods 
and  chattels  would  probably  reach  nothing  of  consequence.  They  board  at  a 
first-class  hotel,  and  have  nothing  to  more  when  they  change  their  lodgings, 
but  their  luggage.  Still  these  people  are  in  no  sense  dishonorable  or  dishon- 
est Sometimes,  but  not  often — for  they  seldom  take  risks — they  get  swamped 
in  a  large  transaction ;  but  if  they  do,  it  is  not  the  petty  creditor  who  suffers. 
At  times  they  are  hard  pressed  for  money,  driven  nearly  to  the  wall ;  but 
something  turns  up  t«  relieve  them,  and  just  as  you  expect  to  see  one  die  out 
absolutely,  you  find  him  rearrayed  in  fresh  plumage,  on  the  top  of  a  new  and 
successful  adventure.  I  repeat,  these  people  are  generally  agreeable,  kmd- 
hearted,  over-plausible,  it  is  true,  but  well-connected,  and  in  good  society. 
Reader,  I  confess  in  the  characters  I  here  endeavor  to  depict,  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  line  between  what  is  honest,  and  right,  and  true,  and  its 
opposite.  I  confess  that  while  I  have  a  strong  conviction,  that  the  life  these 
people  live  is  not  the  life  to  lead,  and  is  such  a  life  as  I  would  not  lead,  yet 
there  is  another  set  of  men  who  are  to  me  much  more  repulsive.  Do  not 
start — I  mean  the  hard-visaged,  sharp-cut,  angular  mathematically  honest 
man !  Tou  know  such  a  person,  and  perhaps  you  dread  his  companionship  as 
much  as  L  Perhaps  you  do  n*t  Perhaps  you  are  the  identical  man  himself  t 
A  man  honest  not  from  principle,  but»  from  a  cold  temperament,  and  a  right- 
angled  conformation.  A  man  who  never  violated  a  moral  rule ;  who,  in  the 
language  of  his  friends,  can  be  trusted  with  untold  gold.  Who  performs  and 
exacts  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Who  could  not  cheat  you  in  accounts, 
because  it  would  disturb  the  proportions  of  his  ledger.  Who  is  without  an 
impulse,  an  emotion,  a  desire.  Every  thing  with  him  is  by  scale  and  meas- 
ure—  this  or  that;  all  justice,  no  mercy;  all  requirement,  no  allowance. 

Such  men  are  always  rich  men,  because  they  are  eminently  selfish.  Self- 
ish and  successful  (as  the  world  calls  success)  being  true  alliterations.  To 
these  persons  the  Eastern  proverb  applies :  *  The  extreme  of  right  is  the  ex- 
treme of  wrong.' 

To  return  to  the  class  speculative.  The  persons  of  this  class  are  pleasant 
companions,  and  generous  in  their  expenditure,  while  their  money  lasts.  If 
bachelors,  they  occupy  in  the  favorite  hotel  a  seat  next  the  host,*  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  good  fellows  at  least  five  deep.  The  best  wines  are  called  for 
without  stint,  and  the  dinner  is  prolonged  always  into  the  evening.  If  mar- 
ried, a  similar  scale  is  indulged  in,  but  in  a  different  way.  There  arc  parties 
to  attend,  an  opera-box,  and  possibly  a  carriage  (if  matters  have  gone  right)  to 


*  It  ii  proper  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  resides  out  of  New-York,  that  In  some  of  the 
fashionable  hotels  (AngUce  tarems)  of  tl^  city,  the  proprietor  (AngUce  landlord)  is  aocnstomed  to  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  bachelors^  table,  and  by  patronising  smiles  and  gestures  manifest  his  approbation  of 
those  of  his  '  guests  ^  who  spend  money  most  freely  —  decorous  and  praiseworthy  habit  this. 
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proyide  for.  When  things  go  adversely,  the  scene  changes,  an  economical  scale 
is  submitted  to,  and  they  wait  for  another  turn  of  the  wheel  And  so  they 
manage  to  preserve  a  great  deal  of  this  lifers  romance  —  which  is  the  true  es- 
sence of  life,  after  all  —  and  which  the  treadmill  man  of  business  loses  com- 
pletely and  forever  by  his  iron  course  of  existence. 

The  fiiscination  which  attends  the  labors  of  the  class  speculative  is  easily 
understood.  There  is  a  great  charm  in  a  pursuit  where  room  is  left  for  the 
imagination  to  have  full  sway.  What  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  but  is 
entirely  subject  to  the  calculations  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  is  sure  to  afford 
extraordinary  pleasure  and  gratification ;  and  while,  after  various  experiences,  I 
would  avoid  the  career  of  these  people,  I  still  admit  an  extraordinary  sympa- 
thy with  them. 

I  b^  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  the  classification  I  have  made  I 
do  not  include  another  species  of  the  genus  speculator,  which  also  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  the  *  street.*  Those  I  have  just  described  arc 
respectable.  Those  I  am  about  to  describe  are  not  There  are,  by  the  way, 
other  speculators,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  this  connection,  whose 
transactions  are  ordinary  and  commonplace.  Among  them  is  the  real-estate  oper- 
ator, who  spends  his  time  in  changing  city  property  into  country,  and  then  back 
into  city,  rarely  touching  any  money,  but  always  getting  an  excellent  trade ! 
the  dealer  in  wild  lands ;  the  individuals  who  speculate  at  auctions,  and  so 
so  forth,  and  who  are  honest,  well-meaning  people  in  their  way.  The  class  I 
now  refer  to  is  the  counterfeit  of  the  first  class.  A  counterfeit  so  admirably 
got  up«that  it  is  sure  to  deceive  on  first  inspection.  The  appearance  and  habits 
of  both  are  alike,  so  also  the  associates  and  the  associations.  The  man  of  this 
class  affects  the  same  transactions,  and  boards  at  the  same  hotels.  He  too 
visits  London  and  Paris,  and  is  mixed  with  various  schemes  and  adventures,  but 
there  is  one  grand  distinction  between  the  two.  The  counterfeit  has  not  a 
particle  of  honesty  in  his  composition,  and  he  never  pays  his  debts.  To  be 
sure,  he  is  full  of  talk  about  honor,  and  honorable  men  —  ho  himself,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  is  an  honorable  man.  If  any  one  presumes  to  doubt  it, 
he  shall  insist  on  an  explanation.  I  said,  this  sort  of  person  never  pays  his 
debts.  I  am  wrong,  he  does  sometimes  pay,  but  it  is  only  when  he  thinks  he 
can  double  his  indebtedness  in  the  same  quarter  by  doing  so.  When  he  comes 
to  town,  he  decides  what  hotel  he  will  patronize,  and  generally  manages  to 
bring,  or  appear  to  bring,  by  arriving  in  their  company,  several  respectable 
persons  along  with  him,  and  thus,  at  the  start,  put  the  landlord  under  obliga- 
tions to  him.  Once  established,  he  calls  on  very  expensive  wines,  and  thus 
induces  others  to  do  the  same.  He  frequently  sends  to  the  ofBce  for  ten  dol- 
lars, and  tells  the  people  to  put  it  in  the  bill.  He  takes  occasion  to  make  a 
confident  of  the  landlord.  Invites  him  to  his  room,  shows  him  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  fresh,  alluring,  bright-looking  certificates  of 
stock  in  a  dozen  different  companies  about  to  he  launched,  and  explains  of 
course,  apropos  de  rien^  how  it  takes  all  one^s  spare  cash  to  start  so  many  val- 
uable enterprises,  any  one  of  which,  when  started,  is  going  to  give  him  all  he 
wants,  and  he  confesses  himself  in  consequence  hard-up  for  ready  money,  and 
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really  so  interests  the  good-natured  host  that  he  feels  it  would  be  crael  to  pes* 
ter  his  guest  with  weekly  biils,  as  is  customary.  In  short,  he  makes  up 
his  mind,  since  it  is  sure  to  be  paid  in  the  end — oh  i  yes,  for  gentlemen  al- 
ways pay  their  hotel-bills — he  can  afford  to  wait  on  so  good  a  fellow,  who 
talks  so  ingenuously  about  his  situation ;  besides,  the  landlord  reasons,  he 
really  is  of  great  adrantage  to  the  house,  so  let  him  stay.  This  maa  belongs 
to  a  set  of  what  I  term  picturesque  rascals,  who  never  present  a  straight  line 
or  plane  surface,  but  who  deal  always  in  the  curvilinear ;  and  so  &r  as  there 
are  grace  and  elegance  in  curves,  tiiese  fellows  are  essentially  gracelu],  versa- 
tile, and  what  I  call  picturesque.  What  is  wonderful,  tbty  make  few  enemies.  ( 
When  our  friend  thinks  it  time  to  leave  the  hotel,  it  is  beeause  his  various  en» 
terprises  take  him  elsewhere.  These  enterprises  have  not  quite  yet  culminated, 
so  he  gives  the  landlord  a  note  at  ninety  days,  for  the  sum  due ;  insists  on 
leaving  four  times  that  amount,  in  good  stocks,  and  quits  the  house  as  a  gen- 
tleman should  —  all  right  In  the  same  way  he  arranges  with  his  tailor  and 
his  boot-maker.  He  manages  so  to  put  every  one  of  these  people  under  some 
species  of  obligation  to  him,  through  his  seal  in  recommending  customers,  or 
by  doing  them  some  little  favor,  that  they  can't  for  the  life  of  them  abuse  him. 
Now  if  our  gentleman  was  really  a  sanguine,  enthusiastic  man,  who  expected 
to  succeed,  and  really  hoped  to  pay  one  day,  one  oould  have  some  charity  for 
him ;  but  this  is  not  so.  He  is  a  cool,  calculating,  adroit  knave,  his  blood  is  ceta- 
ceous, not  a  warm  impulse  beats  in  his  heart.  He  makes  up  his  mind  not 
only  that  the  ^  worid  owes  him  a  living,'  but  it  also  owes  him  champagne,  oys- 
ter-suppers, a  fast  horse,  good  dinners,  the  best  Otard  brandy,  and  Havana 
cigars ;  good  seats  at  the  opera  and  theatre,  and  to  forth — a  great  deal  being 
contained  in  that  *■  and  so  forth.*  Since  the  world  owes  him  these,  he  helps 
himself  to  them,  and  since  the  world  is  wide,  and  metropolitan  cities  large,  with 
an  ever-shifting  population,  he,  with  his  nice  discriminating  qualities,  collects 
his  dues  judiciously,  and  manages  his  various  expedients  as  the  Scotchman  i« 
said  to  get  drunk  —  soberly  and  with  discretion. 

CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

I  Alt  about  to  touch  on  another  topic.  I  was  for  a  time  undecided  whether 
or  not  to  carry  It  along  with  my  narrative,  but  as  it  is  intimately  associated  with 
my  reverse  of  fortune,  and  as  I  desire  this  reverse  and  its  consequences  to  be 
AiUy  presented,  I  determine  to  do  so.   I  refer  to  my  religious  feelings. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  was  subjecty  to  a  considerable  degree,  to 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  sentimental  piety,  springing  from  a  desolate 
sense  of  my  misfortunes  and  an  instinctive  desire  to  find  a  safe  shelter  from 
them.  My  good  sense  rejected  all  this  as  not  genuinei  So  that  I  finally  diti- 
carded  it  when  it  appeared,  as  a  make-believe  —  a  mock  sentimentality  bom  out 
of  mere  weakness  under  the  pressure  of  surrounding  troubles.  After  I  had  be- 
come established  in  my  humble  abode,  and  my  mind  was  more  calm,  I  began  to 
reflect  The  sacred  lessons  of  my  childhood  were  not  lost  on  me ;  they  now 
came  up  with  full  force.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  I  was  not  what  is  called 
'religious.*   My  wife  was  a  member  of  the  church,  exemplary  and  good,  if 
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mortal  eyer  was.  I  myself  was  a  beiieTer  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion* 
Bat  I  had  neyer  felt  the  need  of  its  *  saying  influence,*  wluch  clergymen  tvU  us 
Tiust  be  experienced  in  order  to  secure  a  change  of  heart  After  I  had  bcoouto 
domesticated  in  our  new  abode,  it  seemed  as  if  God  was  nearer  to  me  U)an  in 
the  handsome  house  in  Broadway.  I  frequently  felt  the  desire  to  pray  to  Him. 
But  I  repressed  it  I  could  not  escape  from  the  conyiction  that  it  was  a 
mockeiy  to  supplicate  my  Maker  note,  when  I  had  neglected  to  do  80  in  the 
days  of  my  prosperity.  Yet  I  frequently  felt  in  that  little  quiet  home,  shut  out 
from  the  world  and  so  forgotten  by  the  world,  a  wish  to  commune  with  Qod,  a 
desire  to  rise  to  the  height  of  true  piety  —  to  be  a  good  man.  But,  I  say,  I 
could  not  act  on  this.  I  dared  not  undertake  it  as  a  genuine  performance. 
Place  me  suddenly  back,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  at  my  command,  and 
what  would  become  of  the  religious  instinct?  where  would  go  those  pious 
aspirations  ? 

'  Webn  the  Devil  was  sick, 
The  Devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
When  the  Devil  got  well, 
The  devil  a  monk  waa  he  I ' 

I  repeated  frequently  to  myself  as  I  asked  the  question. 

Tou  see,  reader,  I  could  not  afford,  poor  as  I  was  and  almost  starving,  to 
become  a  hypocrite  or  eyen  a  self-deceiver.  I  did  not  dare  to  trifle  with  sub- 
jects which  concerned  the  great  future.  But  I  did  feel  that  PRoyiDENCE  would 
sooner  or  later  work  out  in  me  His  own  purposes.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  grand  CaMnistic  doctrine  of  iNDiyinuALiTY,  which  admits  the  idea 
that  eyery  human  being  is  the  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  God^s  watchful 
regard.  Working  heroism  out  of  the  egotism  of  mortal  man.  In  no  such 
strong  degree  did  I  feel  fiuth  or  courage.  Tet  I  did  belieye  out  of  these  stormy 
trials  I  should  by-and*by  come  purified  as  by  fire.  So  I  daily  asked  myself 
the  question  :  ^  If  you  were  restored  to  wealth,  how  would  you  feel  ?  what 
would  you  do  ? '  And  so  long  as  I  could  not  answer  it,  except  to  say  I  should 
become  as  I  was  in  the  former  days,  I  knew  I  could  not  take  credit  for  any 
change  of  feeling  or  purpose. 

At  length  I  b^n,  as  I  thought,  to  gain  &irer  and  clearer  yicws  of  *  duty,' 
and  to  enjoy  more  of  that  calm  spirit  which  is  so  comforting,  when  my  aajuaint- 
ance  with  Harley  commenced.  Its  effect  on  these  religious  deyelopmentK  was 
unfriendly  and  chilling.  The  thoughts  and  emotions  I  was  attempting  to  ciil- 
tiyate,  and  which  were,  as  I  was  convinced,  to  afford  me  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, now  gaye  place  to  feyerish  and  disturbed  ideas,  until  the  former  {rot  Ui 
be  distastefuL  I  asked  myself  why  this  change  ?  Was  there  any  thing  about 
Harley,  or  what  be  proposed,  which  should  in  any  way  conflict  with  ttiy  Merino 
of  rig^t  and  honesty;  if  not,  why  should  I  not  yield  to  srmie  of  the  plc*afiiirnt)|(' 
sensations  whidi  his  presence  always  produced  ?  Might  It  nof,  rm  (hi*  uihn 
hand,  be  poaable  that  the  feelings  I  was  endeavoring  to  rhi^rlpili  WH'(«  MDintihs 
morbid,  imnatonl,  not  the  result  of  a  manly  effort  to  do  riKliti  but  ili'Vi'lii|M'it, 
as  I  baye  hinted,  by  the  depressing  drcomstances  whHi  t»ui*ntn\mnntn\  tiii>  f 

I  diafl  not  here  answer  the  question,  but  leave  the  tPtitlur  to  (taci>  oiH  iUv 
response  to  it  as  flie  namtiye  proceeds. 
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EMANCIPATION: 

ITS   INFLTJEKCE  ON   THE   REBELLION   AND  EFFECT   ON  THE  WHITEa 

BT     BIVCLAIB  T0U8IT. 

% 

We  are  in  a  rebellion,  or  insurrection  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Com* 
mon  consent  attributes  it  to  the  existence  of  Slavery.  The  cause  being  re- 
moved, the  disease  dies.  The  removal  of  a  dam  allows  the  free  course  of  the 
stream.  Remove  the  dam  of  Slavery  from  the  broad  river  of  the  Union,  and 
the  pure  waters  of  Freedom  will  speedily  wash  this  foul  scum  of  Rebellion  into 
the  great  gulf  of  the  Past/  Slavery,  however,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  well- 
meaning  people,  a  constitutional  disease,  to  be  removed  only  by  a  remodelling 
of  that  instrument  to  suit  the  new  condition  of  the  political  patient.  The 
honest  scruples  of  these  persons  must  be  respected.  Another  large  class  assert 
that  the  disease  is  not  constitutional,  but  in  violation  of  that  law  of  national 
life,  and  that  all  our  political  diseases  arise  from  such  violation.  The  opinions 
of  these  people  are  also  entitled  to  attention,  and  however  they  may  differ  from 
the  former  on  these  matters,  all  agree  that,  had  there  been  no  Slavery  in  the 
South,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellious  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Government  and  extend  *  the  institution.'  This  is  the  common  platform  on 
which  all  stand,  one  of  its  planks  being  a  desire  to  end  this  rebellion  and  es- 
tablish peace  with  honor  to  the  Government  and  the  people.    So  fiir  so  good. 

Another  plank  in  this  political  structure  is  the  admission  that  Emancipa- 
tion would  end  the  rebellion  at  once  and  effectually.  The  first-named  par- 
ties, that  is  to  say,  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  protects  Slavery, 
are  loth  to  adopt  this  course  so  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  other- 
wise crushing  the  rebellion,  but  are  willing  to  resort  to  this  remedy  if 
nothing  else  will  cure  the  disease.  I  would  willingly  address  a  few  words  to 
this  class.  Many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  whom  our  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced, deny  most  emphatically  that  the  Constitution  protects  or  even  recog- 
nizes Slavery,  but  for  the  present  purpose  let  it  be  admitted  that  it  does  both 
recognize  and  protect  that  institution.  Now,  it  is  a  principle  of  law,  as  well  as 
of  common-sense  and  common  justice,  that  those  who  violate  the  law,  do  by 
such  acts  forfeit  their  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  the  law  guarantees  to  those 
who  obey  its  provisions.  Thus  murderers,  burglars,  forgers,  or  any  criminah< 
who  transgress  the  law,  forfeit  their  rights  under  it,  and  are  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  or  it  may  be  of  their  lives,  simply  because  they  have  done  unpardon- 
able violence  to  the  law ;  and  any  attorney  who  should  set  up  the  plea  that  his 
murdering  or  thieving  client  was  having  his  legal  rights  interfered  with  by  the 
gallows  or  the  prison,  would  naturally  deserve  and  gain  the  contempt  of  the 
community.  Violators  of  law  forfeit  their  claims  to  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
those  who  obey  it.    If  such  violators  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in 
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society  as  those  who  never  offend,  there  would  he  an  end  to  all  law,  and  civil- 
ization he  extinguished.  Force  would  take  the  place  of  order,  and  the  weak 
yield  to  the  strong.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  civilization  is,  that  the  weakest 
memher  of  community  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  strong  as  the  strongest ;  were 
it  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  civilization.  The  South,  or  those  living  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  hate  hy  their  rebellion  violated  the  Constitution^  have 
forfeited  their  claims  to  its  protection,  and  are  now,  in  their  relation  to  the 
Government,  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  a  convicted  criminal  toward  so- 
ciety —  they  have  no  legal  or  constitutional  rights  left  them,  except  the  right 
of  trial,  and  that  trial  is  now  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  presence  of  the 
whole  world,  having  DEnr  for  the  presiding  Judge  and  humanity  for  the  jury, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  by  Government  as  the  law  and  society  deal  with  indi- 
vidual criminals.  They  must  be  punished  for  their  transgressions,  and  as  these 
have  been  greater  than  the  transgressions  of  any  single  criminal,  so  the  punish- 
ment to  be  awarded  must  be  great  in  proportion,  and  the  severest  that  can  be 
inflicted  is  to  deprive  them  of  that  institution  for  the  perpetuation  of  which, 
as  their  so-styled  Vice-President  declares,  they  began  the  rebellion.  Hence  we 
may  assume  that  it  will  be  right,  proper,  and  efficacious  to  proclaim  Emanci- 
pation throughout  the  rebellious  States,  and  that  such  declaration  will  not,  for 
the  reasons  above  given,  be  any  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  any  in- 
fringement of  their  legal  rights. 

There  are  many  who  admit  the  efficacy  of  Emancipation,  but  who  —  timid 
and  temporizing — invariably  speak  of  it  as  *  a  last  resort.*  And  why  lastf 
It  is  admitted  that  this  rebellion  is  purely  and  solely  the  work  of  the  slavehold- 
ers. It  is  also  admitted  that  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  proclaiming* 
Emancipation  *a«  a  last  resort,^  Allow  me  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  this 
*  last  resort  f '  If  it  is  meant  that  when  the  Government,  backed  up  by  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  have  tried  by  other  means  to  crush  this  rebel- 
lion, and  failing  in  all  others,  then,  and  not  till  then.  Emancipation  is  to  be 
proclaimed  —  if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  *  last  resort,'  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  it  is  a  most  *  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.*  Think.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  Government  do  all  it  can  by  its  armies,  by  blockade,  by  non-intercourse, 
by  stopping  mails,  by  fines,  by  imprisonment,  etc.,  and  failing  with  all  these 
powerful  aids  to  crush  the  most  wicked  rebellion  that  ever  cursed  humanity, 
then  Emancipation  may  be  proclaimed.  The  proclamations  of  a  Government 
thus  defeated  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  its  existence  by  putting  down  such  a 
rebellion,  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.  Who  would  re- 
spect them  f  Not  those  whom  its  armies  could  not  conquer ;  not  those  whom 
its  fines  and  imprisonment  could  not  intimidate ;  not  those  whom  it  would,  by 
proclamation,  liberate.  Why  ?  Because  a  Government  thus  weak,  thus  un- 
able to  maintain  itself  by  enforcing  its  laws,  would  not  have  the  power  to 
make  its  proclamations  respected.  If  such  a  proclamation  is  to  be  issued  at 
all,  now  is  the  time,  while  the  Government  is  strong,  or  has  the  credit  of 
being  strong  enough  to  make  its  proclamation  respected. 

Thus  much  for  the  scruples  of  the  temporisers,  and  their  willingness  to 
use  Emancipation  as  a  *  last  resort.'   Let  us  now  discuss  a  side-issue,  and  one 
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that  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  Emancipation.  I  refer  to  the  fear  that  a 
declaration  of  Emancipation  would  inaugurate  a  servile  insurrection,  and  that 
a  second  act  of  the  St  Domingo  Tragedy  would  be  enacted  in  our  Southern 
States.  But  why  should  the  slaves  join  in  insurrection,  and  cut  their  mas- 
ters' throats,  in  face  of  thefact^  that  the  Ghvemment  had  proclaimed  Emanci- 
pation,  and  would  in  self-defence  er\foree  suck  proclamation  hy  it*  armiee^  just 
as  it  does  and  must  enforce  all  its  other  acts  ?  The  Government  having  pro- 
claimed these  slaves  free,  they  then  become  men,  would  be  no  longer  *  chattels 
personal ; '  and  being  men,  would  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  con- 
sequently to  protection  from  Government.  In  enforcing  this  protection,  Gov- 
ernment might  use  these  freed  people  themselves  as  instruments  with  which  to 
execute  its  decrees,  while  at  the  same  time  this  very  use  of  them  implies  the 
ability  of  Qotemment  to  control  them,  and  thus  most  effectually  prevent  all 
possibility  of  senile  insurrections  on  the  part  of  the  blaeisy  as  it  is  now  try- 
ing to  do  with  the  more  dangerous  insurrection  of  their  white  masters.  The 
true  and  only  way  forever  to  prevent  all  slave  insurrections  is  to  have  no  slaves 
to  rise. 

There  were  no  unusual  or  improper  excitements  when  Emancipation  took 
effect  in  the  British  West-Indies.  There  would  be  none  here.  As  the  hour 
drew  near  that  was  to  set  thousands  of  human  beings  free  and  transform  them 
from  mere  chattels  to  human  beings,  every  breath  grew  shorter,  every  pulse 
beat  quicker,  and  every  ear  listened  with  intense  eagerness  to  catch  the  first 
sound  of  that  bell  that  was  to  proclaim  ^  Liberty  throvghout  all  the  LjkVD 
UNTO  ALL  THE  INHABFTANTS  THEREOF,'  and  when  its  last  cchoes  died  away  in  the 
valleys  of  those  beautiful  islands,  there  arose  such  a  shout  of  joy  as  never  be- 
fore found  vent  fr^m  human  lips.  So  would  it  be  in  our  own  South.  Emanci- 
pation never  begot  insurrection.  That  is  the  natural  offspring  of  Slavery. 

I  have  thus  disposed  of  the  Insurrectionary  objections,  and  will  now  consider 
the  conceded  rights  of  loyal  slaveholders  in  the  rebellious  States,  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  rights  which  should  be  respected.  Let  Government  lay 
a  tax  on  the  whole  people  of  the  Confederacy,  loyal  and  rebellious,  and  collect 
it,  when  laid,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary,  (and  this,  as  a  matter  of 
pecuniary  economy,  would  be  better  thKn  to  carry  on  a  long  war,)  and  pay 
these  loyal  men  for  their  slaves.  Let  the  same  be  done  with  the  border  slave 
States,  and  thus  by  purchase  from  good  citizens  and  by  confiscation  fr^m  re- 
bellious ones,  would  be  established  Universal  Emancipation  throughout  our 
United  States. 

I  have  thus  argued  the  case  up  to  the  establishment  of  Emancipation.  I 
will  now  consider  its  influence  as  a  means  of  crushing  the  rebellion.  Facts 
warrant  the  assumption,  that  this  rebellion  had  its  origin  in,  and  is  carried  on 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  extending  and  perpetuating  slavery.  All  the  orators  of 
the  South,  all  the  leaders  of  theu:  public  opinion,  take  this  position ;  they  even 
say  that  our  present  Ck>nstitution  is  good  enough  in  every  particular  save  one, 
and  that  one  defect  in  that  great  document  is,  that  it  does  not  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  the  extension,  perpetuation  and  protection  of  slavery,  and  therefore, 
as  they  have  not  at  the  present  time  the  political  power  to  alter  that  instru- 
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ment  (in  accordance  with  its  provisions)  so  as  to  suit  it  to  their  views,  they  re- 
sort ix>  physical  force  and  cover  their  States  with  great  armies,  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  destroying  this  Constitution  and  the  Qovemment  founded  on 
it,  and  thus  making  room  for  their  own  more  perfect  Slavery -mahing^  bondage' 
atending  document  This  is  their  avowed  object,  patent  to  the  world.  Now, 
if  we  can  by  any  means  proper  to  use,  put  an  end  to  this  institution,  will  not  * 
such  act  put  an  end  to  this  wicked  rebellion  ?  If  we  effectually  extinguish 
slavery  in  the  rebellious  States,  and  prohibit  its  future  introduction  there,  will 
we  not  establish  peace  ?  If  cause  precedes  effect,  we  will  most  assuredly.  The 
rebels  must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  laws  when  we  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  power  (I  assume  that  we  have  the  power  to  enforce  our 
Prodlamation,  and  if  we  have  not,  we  are  no  longer  a  government)  to  continue 
the  existence  of  their  institution,  and  thus  we  shall  see  the  positive  influence  of 
Emancipation  as  a  means  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  establish  peace.  Let 
Emancipation  be  proclaimed,  and  down*  goes  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion. 

Having  thus  established  the  position  that  Emancipation  will  crush  out  the 
insurrection,  I  will  now  consider  its  effects  on  the  whites  of  both  sections,  South 
as  well  as  North.  I  assume  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  labor  to  be  done 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  the  freed  negroes,  from  experience  and  ac- 
climation, are  the  best  qualified  persons  to  perform  that  labor,  and  would  be 
employed  to  do  it  under  a  system  of  wages,  (instead  of  the  lash,)  prices  being 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  These  negroes  being  thus  paid 
for  their  work,  would  consume  more  of  the  products  of  white  men  employed  in 
the  mechanic  arts ;  more  especially  those  products  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
life,  as  cheap  ornaments,  and  those  thousands  of  fimcy  articles  that  an  unedu- 
cated people  are  so  fond  of^  and  which  they  always  buy  so  freely  in  proportion 
to  their  means.  But  it  may  be  said,  this  system  of  wages  would  enhance  the 
cost  of  the  products  grown  by  the  labor  of  these  people,  and  this  increased  cost 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  consumers  of  these  products. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  these  black  people  free 
would  get  m€y;e  for  their  labor  than  black  people  in  bondage ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  then  it  would  follow,  that  the  freeing  of  these  people  would  have  tlie  effect 
of  '  levelling  up  *  the  price  of  labor  to  a  point  where  the  poor  white  men  of 
those  regions  could  afford  to  do  it,  a  condition  of  things  not  heretofore  exist- 
ing in  any  slave  State,  the  rule  there  being,  that  the  planter,  who  owns  both 
capital  and  labor,  can  afford  to  do  work  cheaper  than  the  poor  white,  who  merely 
owns  his  labor,  which  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  can  find  no  market  for,  because 
he  cannot  work  as  cheap  as  the  black  slave  of  the  capitalist  Hence  it  is,  that 
there  are  so  many  of  the  ^poor  white  trash' scattered  all  over  the  South. 
Emancipation,  according  to  this  reasoning,  (originated  by  the  opponents'  of 
Emancipation,)  would  benefit  the  poor  white  most  decidedly.  The  increased 
demand  by  the  freed  blacks  for  the  products  of  the  whites,  both  South  and 
North,  would  add  greatly  to  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  these  whites,  and 
thus  Emancipation  would  benefit  them  pecuniarily,  to  sfty  nothing  of  its  re- 
moving the  degradation  now  attached  to  labor  in  consequence  of  Slavery. 
Where  there  are  no  slaves,  laboring  men  are  respectable  and  respected.  Where 
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Slavery  exists,  the  laborer  is  neither.  The  New-England  States  illustrate  the 
one  condition,  and  the  South  the  other.  But,  say  some,  if  you  emancipate 
the  negroes  they  will  not  work  ;  the  stimulus  of  wages  is  not  suiBdent  to  in- 
duce them  to  labor.  Well,  grant  that  they  wjll  not  Suppose  they  choose  to 
drag  out  a  miserable,  hand-to-mouth  existence,  as  the  poor  whites  of  the  South 
'  now  do,  and  earn  barely  enough  under  the  pressure  of  staryation  to  support 
life?  What  then?  If  they  refuse  to  work  as  regularly  and  efficiently  as 
heretofore,  will  not  their  refmal  make  a  demand  /or  the  labor  of  the  poor 
whites  of  both  aeetione,  and  thus  materially  help  to  draw  off  from  the  great 
cities  of  the  North  the  surplus  labor^  now  vainly  seeking  employment^  and  thus 
greatly  benefit  those  laborers  t  Such  neglect  to  work  by  the  freed  negroes 
would  have  none  other  than  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  poor  whites,  by  giving 
them  the  work  that  the  free  blacks  refuse  to  do ;  but  if  the  freed  blacks  go  on 
and  work  industriously  for  wages,  then  their  increased  ability  to  consume 
would  of  necessity  make  an  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  white  men, 
now  employed  in  the  manufactures  consumed  by  the  blacks.  Thus  Emancipa- 
tion, like  all  good  deeds,  would  bring  its  own  reward. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  a  proclamation  of  Emancipation  would 
end  the  rebeUion ;  that  its  effects  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whites,  and  if  my 
arguments  are  sound,  let  the  People,  who  make  and  unmake  administrationg, 
demand  of  the  present  Government  an  immediate  Proglakation  of  Emaitcipa- 
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Do  you  talk  of  defeat, 

And  despairingly  say, 
That  a  few  shattered  squadrons 

Have  lost  us  the  day  ? 

Do  you  talk  of  defeat. 
With  the  Right  on  our  side  f 

When  the  cohorts  of  evil, 
Our  strength  have  defied  ? 

Do  you  talk  of  defeat 

When  a  nation  in  arms. 
Is  sounding  the  war-cry. 

Despite  your  alarms  ? 

Do  you  talk  of  defeat 

While  a  God  rules  the  world  ? 
Can  Ri^ht  from  His  throne 

By  the  evil  be  hurled  f 

No !  through  shadow  and  darkness, 

He  now  leads  the  way, 
A  fire  in  the  night, 

And  a  cloud  in  the  day  I 
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PicruBcs  or  Southbbn  Life,  Social,  Political,  and  Military.  Written  for  the  Loudon 
Times,  by  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D.  New- York:  James  G.  Geeqobt,  46 
Walker-street. 

Dn>  these  letters  answer  the  expectations  of  the  public  ?  Are  they  what 
the  world,  English  or  American,  expected  from  the  great  Russell,  specialest  of 
all  special  correspondents  ?  Do  they  manifest  that  unmistakable  genius,  that 
unerring  grasp  at  idiomatic  truth  in  eyery  form  ?  Are  they  redolent  of  that 
humor  which  is  inseparable  from  genius  devoted  to  study  of  a  people  ?  Are 
they  perfectly  free  from  hackneyed  observations  ?  The  answer  is  an  unani- 
mous negative.  Had  they  emanated  from  some  unknown  writer,  had  there 
been  no  extra  impulse  of  circumstance  to  force  them  up  before  the  world,  Mr. 
RiTSSELL^s  letters  might  have  died  out  in  the  comers  of  any  journal,  vrithout  at- 
tracting more  than  the  certainly  well-deserved  comment  of  *  very  good  corre- 
spondence,* from  its  readers. 

The  general  impression  on  the  reader  as  to  Mr.  Russell^s  impressions  is, 
that  he  dislikes  the  North  much,  and  the  South  more ;  although  the  polished 
manners  and  smooth  Madeira  of  certain  planters  did  on  certain  occasions  pro- 
duce tkje  ne  saU  quoi  feeling  not  unlike  a  liking.  As  an  honest  Englishman, 
he  hates  the  Institution ;  perceives  its  evil  effect  on  the  white  man,  and  tells 
the  truth  of  all  errors.  He  is  never  guilty  of  deliberate  misrepresentation,  nor 
does  he,  like  all  other  English  writers  on  America,  serve  up  eccentric  and  ex- 
travagant provincialisms  as  characteristic  of  our  whole  society.  We  believe 
that  the  originally  English-coined  word  *  Britisher '  does  not  occur  in  his  epis- 
tles. But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  genial  sympathy  in  him  with  any  thing 
American  —  none  with  either  party  in  the  present  struggle.  In  some  instances 
this  frozen  impartiality  leads  to  downright  silliness ;  in  others  to  very  narrow 
views,  as  when  he  declares  that  the  South  can  never  go  back  into  the  Union. 
Evidently  the  result  of  a  declaration  of  Abolition  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  bringing  of  Canada  down  to  the  Virginia  line,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle lower,  in  fact,  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Russell.  The  idea  of  a  South  with- 
out slaves  never  entered  his  mind.  As  a  rule,  he  is  neither  general  nor 
genial.  He  is  a  first-rate  special  correspondent  in  fact  — just  the  man  whom 
we  would  like  to  send  to  Paris  or  Berlin  to  describe  a  coronation,  or  to  Sebasto- 
pol  or  —  Bull  Run  to  depict  a  battle.  But  in  these  letters  he  attempts  the 
Herculean  task  of  setting  forth  cotemporary  history,  and  for  this  he  is  deci- 
dedly incompetent 
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The  RfBiLuoN  Rbooko.  Edited  bj  Fbaitk  Moobb.  Part  lY.  New-Tork:  O.  P.  PrrxAM. 

While  the  Past  was  most  interesting  to  readers,  Frank  Moorb  gave  us  his 
'  Diary  to  the  American  Reyolution ; '  now  that  the  Present  is  all-ahsorbing,  he 
has  turned  his  coUectiye  talent  —  no  small  one,  by  the  way  —  to  gathering  up 
and  classifying  the  fkcts,  incidents  and  accidents  of  the  present  war,  in  the  form 
of  an  excellent  Diary  of  Verified  Occurrences,  Documents,  and  Narratives,  and 
Poetry  and  Anecdotes,  the  whole  sot  before  the  reader  in  a  very  attractive  typo- 
graphic form.  Foreseeing  the  need  of  the  future  historian,  we  could  certainly 
wish  that  the  public  would  encourage  Mr.  Moorb  to  multiply  the  size  of  each 
number  many-fold ;  as  it  is,  we  sincerely  commend  the  work  to  all  libraries 
whatever,  as  one  interesting  for  present  reading,  and  which  will  be  greatly  used 
for  future  reference.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  steel  portraits  of  the 
leaders  in  the  present  struggle,  and  contains  maps  and  diagrams  of  the  princi- 
pal battle-fields. 


Thb  Rbcbbations  or  ▲  Countbt  Pabson.  Secood  Sefiw.  Boston :  Tioxhob  akd  Fiblds. 

Once  in  a  while  a  book,  and  with  it  the  author,  start  up  into  a  deeply  loved 
life.  Those  who  read  it,  read  him,  and  read  a  great  deal.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  the  readers  are  not  philosophically  critical,  aesthetically  analyti- 
cal. They  waive  the  weaknesses,  enjoy  the  dainties,  and  when  the  work,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  is  in  itself  full  of  solid  moral  comforts  —  redolent  with 
cheerfulness,  and  not  devoid  of  clear,  well-digested  scholarship  —  it  is  no  won- 
der that  a  very  great  number  welcome  it  to  their  tables  for  the  day,  and  to 
their  libraries  for  all  time. 

In  this  second  volume  of  a  work  eminently  characterized  in  the  manner 
above  described,  we  find  fourteen  chapters  concerning  the  parson's  choice, 
disappointment  and  success,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  churchyards,  summer  days, 
screws,  solitary  days,  Glasgow  down  the  water,  life  at  the  water-cure,  friends 
in  council,  the  pulpit  in  Scotland,  future  years,  and  —  the  conclusion.  In  all 
we  find  the  same  harmless  pietism,  free  from  offensive  polemics ;  the  same 
quiet  views  of  life ;  the  same  pleasant  literary  reminiscences,  which  made  so 
many  friends  in  the  first  series,  and  the  same  refined  tone.  To  a  very  large 
circle  it  will  be  the  book  of  the  year. 
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%tiUx  from  ^are  Sloptr,  IcBq. 

Xew-Brighion,  Staien  Islatid,  Sept.  19, 1S61. 
DsAB  Knicxxebockxr  :  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  teachers  and  preachers 
of  our  American  people  should  iu  these  critical  times,  while  urging  all  possible  en- 
thusiasm for  the  War,  aid  the  great  cause  by  soothing  and  modifying  divers  minor 
social  topics  which  threaten,  once  in  a  while,  to  become  of  undue  and  greatly  distract- 
ing importance. 

There  is  a  system  of  philosophy  (do  nH  be  frightened)  which  I  rather  admire,  be- 
cause its  tendency  is  to  induce  its  follower  to  regard  any  thing  which  *  turns  up '  as 
the  positive  of  a  magnet,  which  has  also  its  negative  —  the  two  forming,  if  we  can  only 
see  it,  an  identity,  and  very  perfect  arrangement.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  the  thinker, 
like  FiETBO  d'Abako  of  old,  a  reconciler.  Let  us  take  a  case  in  point.  Let  us 
reconcile  1 

There  is  the  squabbling  between  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  It  is  not  many  days 
since  an  emmently  respectable  and  well-informed  KngUsh  friend  mformed  me  that 
any  nation  practically  adopting  Protection,  thereby  virtually  outlawed  itself  in  the 
opinion  of  all  civilized  people,  and  should  be  treated  as  if  at  war  with  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  are  the  old  laws  of  England,  which  actually  went  still 
further  on  the  other  side  —  treating  with  a  felon's  death  the  breaker  of  certain  Pro- 
tective laws.  Now,  taking  a  short-cut  through  all  the  political  economies  and  all  the 
familiar  arguments,  do  we  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  to  perfectly  carry  out  a 
general  system  of  either  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  each  must  borrow  so  largely  from 
the  other  as  to  make  a  virtual  Compromise  or  Identity  ?  Let  us  see  1  With  Free 
Trade  or  none,  a  gov,emment  must  have  Revenue,  which  is  the  financial  expression  for 
all  laws,  regulations,  and  harmony.  Raise  your  revenue  in  custom-houses,  or  on  an  in- 
come-tax, it  will  act  quite  as  decidedly,  and  just  the  same,  in  the  long  run,  on  the  im- 
porter and  foreign  manufacturer  —  in  fact,  I  incline  to  think  that  the  income-tax,  as  con- 
ducive to  private  economy,  will  be  the  greater  check  of  the  two  on  extravagance  — 
aliaB  'silks,  brandy,  and  cigars.' 

*  Three  leading  principles  have  we. 

An  Obion^s  belt  of  stare. 
To  guide  the  nation  of  the  free- 
Silks,  brandy,  and  cigars. 

*  Americans,  ye  are  not  now, 

like  your  old  pa^s  and  ma^s : 
They  gave  np  tea,  and  with  it  too 
SUka,  brandy,  and  cigars. 

'  But  ye  go  on,  locked  fast  and  tight 
*Twlxt  French  and  British  bare. 
Selling  your  birthright,  and  for  what — 
SUks,  brandy,  and  cigars.* 
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Exeufle  the  digresrion.  Rerenue  u  a  compromise  with  Protection.  As  for  tarif&, 
they  meet  one  practically  erery  where.  The  Atlantic  ia  a  tariff — the  tariff  of  transit 
must  be  paid  in  a  thousand  forms  on  every  canal  and  railroad,  while  every  broker,  and 
shopkeeper,  and  clergyman,  or  editor  preaching  temperance  and  thrift,  is  a  custom- 
house officer  in  disguise. 

On  the  other  liand,  what  exacts  so  much  from  its  opposite  as  Protection?  To  en- 
courage manufactures  of  many  and  the  most  important  kinds,  we  must  admit,  duty  free, 
many  minor  articles :  say,  for  instance,  chemicals,  and  in  some  cases  the  entire  raw 
material  *  Here  the  fight  comes  in.'  Who  is  to  be  preferred  —  wool-grower,  or  wool- 
spixmer?  My  dear  Public,  sift  the  whole  business  down  to  facts;  set  one priftaU  inter- 
est off  against  another;  make  all  allowance  for  war  convulsions  and  proper  times  and 
places  for  protecting,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  nearly  alike  are  this  same 
Protection  and  Free  Trade.  Admit  either  to  be  true,  and  expediency  will  compel 
you,  *  before  you  know  it,'  to  set  it  aside  for  a  season.  If  you  want,  however,  a  still 
broader  principle,  after  admitting  all  this,  adopt  that  of  Protection  first,  for  the  sake  of 
Free  Trade  afterward.   That  has  been  England's  course. 

The  Credit  System,  and  the  old  dispute  between  long  credits  and  cash,  is  another  of 
these  questions  which  Just  at  present  demand  prompt  and  vigorous  examination  on  both 
sides,  after  the  method  above  spoken  of.  The  Credit  System  has  built  up  the  country,  and 
again,  after  every  panic,  we  hear  that  the  Credit  System  is  ruining  the  country.  Some- 
thing of  a  margin  there  I  The  experiences  of  Southern  trade  with  large  chance  profits 
and  long  notes,  every  other  note  involving  an  extension,  and  every  other  extension  a 
failure,  have  taught  a  good  lesson,  and  men  are  minded  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
'57,  and  other  hard  times.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over-doing  temperance  and 
total  abstinence — especially  on  subjects  who  have  the  *  horrors' — and,  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken,  our  New- York  jobbers,  and  collaterally  many  others,  have  just  at 
present  the  horrors,  to  a  startling  extent.  The  importing  doctors  who  have  turned 
off  credit  from  the  jobbers,  as  though  it  were  a  stop-cock  to  be  managed  with  the  turn 
of  a  finger,  may  find  that  such  summary  and  sharp  dealing  will  not  only  kill  the  patientsit 
but  their  own  practice.  The  present  troubles  are  founded  on  quite  other  causes  than 
the  crisis  of  '57.  Th^re  never  tmix  a  time  when  credit  of  any  and  every  kind  teas  «o 
muck  needed  at  now.  The  manufacturer  practically  acts  on  this  principle  when  he 
strains  every  nerve  to  keep  his  mills  or  factory  going,  in  order  to  employ  his  operatives : 
why  should  not  the  importer  ?  Mutual  confidence  is  what  the  country  needs  ju^t 
now,  on  any  basis.  Let  the  importers  simply  consult  their  ledgers ;  see  what  obliga- 
tions are  entered  there,  and  ask  themselves  how  their  jobbing  debtors  can  meet  their 
accruing  liabilities  at  maturity,  and  yet  pay  cash  for  their  stock  !  *  Buy  and  sell ; ' 
therein  lies  the  whole  panacea  for  hard  times ;  it  tpos  not  wise  to  make  and  take 
risks  once —  it  would  be  eminently  wise  and  liberal  to  do  so  now.  Allow  me  to  quote 
in  support  of  this  reconciling  policy  the  judicious  illustration  of  *  A  Chambers-street 
Jobber,'  in  the  World  of  August  17  : 

*  The  hnporterB  at  thii  moment  hold  a  position  toward  the  Jobbers,  rery  much  like  that  held  to  U\c 
whole  mercantile  community  by  the  banks  In  1857  and  IdCl.  Had  those  banks,  In  the  former  year,  pur- 
sued the  same  judiciously  liberal  course  that  they  did  In  the  spring  of  1S61,  the  worst  of  the  panic  would 
have  been  prevented,  and  hundreds  of  houses  would  have  passed  triumphantly  through  the  trials  of 
that  year,  that  were  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  Illiberal  course  pursued.  It  lies  to-day  with  the  import- 
ers of  this  city  to  throw  out  of  business  more  than  half  their  best  customers,  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
the  money  due  from  them,  and  seriously  aggravate  the  general  distress  by  rigidly  following  the  new 
*  cash '  system,  or  to  ease  the  wheels  of  trade,  secure  most  of  their  demands,  and  do  something  toward 
carrying  the  country  through  its  present  difficulties,  by  pursuing  a  more  far-sighted  and  liberal  policy.* 

The  Credit  System,  to  vetum  to  our  first  principles,  is,  as  compared  to  the  old 
mediaeval  cent  per  cent  cash  system,  very  much  like  railroads  as  compared  to  stage- 
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ooadies.  Once  m  a  while  there  is  a  smash,  and  a  fifty-killed- catastrophe^  such  as  stage- 
coaching  never  saw ;  but  in  the  long  run  there  are  inconoeiTably  fewer  lives  lost.  Only 
the  credits  must  not  be  over-done,  nor  the  locomotives  over-run.  There  are  such  things 
as  'busts.' 

Finally,  I  see  and  hear  all  the  while  no  small  amount  of  squabbling  between  the 
old  Democrats  who  claim  that  they  are  doing  most  to  sustain  Government  and  the 
twenty-four  carat  Republicans,  whose  lamps  have  been  filled  and  burning,  it  may  be, 
ever  since  the  Philadelphia  nomination  of  '69.  Friends  all,  for  the  love  of  Heaven 
keep  your  political  enmities  down  now,  if  you  ever  did,  and  grasp  boldly  at  the  truth 
irrespective  of  platform  or  party.  Reconcile  facts ;  and  do  n't  quarrel  over  naine«,  for 
the  sake  of  letting  a  few  wretched  political  hacks  continue  to  play  on  the  multitude  the 
same  old  juggles  and  humbugs  which  the  South  for  years  played  on  the  North.  In  its 
Jeffersonian  birth  the  Democratic  party  was,  according  to  the  then  lights  of  the  age, 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  Republican  party,  while  the  Opposition  was  conservative. 
In  1834-35  Democracy  was  reproached  with  favoring  the  same  isms  which  have  since 
been  transferred  to  the  extreme  left  of  their  opponents.  In  the  days  of  the  *■  silk  stock- 
ing' Whigs,  Abolition  sidled  up  to  Democracy.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  gay  shaking 
up  —  so  very  gay  that  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  pick  up  a  consistent  *■  politic  *  out  of 
the  shifting  mass.  The  needs  of  the  day  call  aloud  for  a  new  party  —  a  new  creed  — 
or  a  short  cut  to  what  ws  want,  right  through  all  platforms.  *  We  are  fighting  for  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was,'  and  not  for  the  Chicago  or  any  other 
platform.  If  *  the  Irrepressible  Nigger'  be  an  abomination  and  a  vexation,  let  us  have 
him  out  of  the  way  —  not  on  Abolition,  or  any  other  grounds  save  those  of  expediency 
and  the  strong  will  to  conquer  for  the  Right.  My  Democratic  friend,  and  my  Repub- 
lican one,  not  less,  if  you  were  unarmed  in  a  fight  for  your  lifk  with  an  armed  mur- 
derous adversary,  would  you  stop  to  query  where  the  six-shooter  came  from  which  some 
good  fellow  put  in  your  way  ?  Have  you  any  lurking  scruple  of  regard  for  your  would- 
be  murderer,  and  are  you  willing  to  sacrifice  to  that  scruple  your  life — yes,  and  the 
whole  welfare  of  your  children?  Gentlemen,  many  of  us  have  those  scruples,  have 
them  strongly,  but  we  do  n't  intend  to  sacrifice  to  them  what  is  not  in  justice  our 
own.  Democrats,  the  Republicans  have  long  been  an  unit  with  you  in  respecting  the 
rights  of  labor ;  the  *  harmony  of  interests '  doctrine  has  long  been  bravely  enforced  by 
them ;  drop  your  nominal  dilTerences :  take  hold  manfully  for  the  Union,  and  nothing 
else,  and  sustain  Government  through  thick  and  thin.  Grumblers,  you  little  realize 
the  disaster  which  would  ensue  from  a  crisis  and  a  change  at  Washington  in  these  times ; 
the  jubilant  yells  which  would  arise  from  the  South,  and  the  encouragement  which  it 
would  give  to  the  army  of  Davis.  Not  now,  come  what  may.  Sul  the  old  ship  through 
the  rapids  first  —  through  at  all  hazards  —  and  then,  after  we  get  into  clear  water,  have 
a  reckoning  if  you  will,  and  a  squaring  of  accounts.  But  let  us  take  hold  with  all  our 
might  now  —  boggling  and  quibbling  at  nothing  —  influenced  by  no  old  party  catch- 
words, or  sneers,  or  *  customs '  —  intent  only  on  conquering  the  foe  at  all  hazards.  If 
AboliUon  means  are  necessary  to  save  the  country,  adopt  them  without  taking  Abo- 
lition principles ;  take  the  facts  and  drop  the  *  philanthropy.'  We  are  coming  to  this ; 
the  whole  country  asks  it  —  why  not  grasp  it  ? 

I  am  trespassing  more  largely  than  I  intended  on  the  patience  of  the  Enicserbockxr, 
but  I  cannot  conclude  without  a  comment  on  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  last  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  to  which  I  refer  as  specially  illustrating  certain 
remarks  recently  made  by  me  in  the  K.sickxrbocker,  to  the  effect  that  John  Bull  in 
his  representative,  renmins  persistently  blind  to  the  true  principles  involved  —  or  rather 
that  he  is  unable  to  see  any  thing  more  than  partial  and  delusive  portions  of  the  whole. 
The  remarks  to  which  I  allude  are  as  follows : 
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*  The  contest  has  been  Tarloost/  characterised,  but  Ita  naterlal  iMoet  Ue  between  commerce  and 
manufaetorei  on  the  one  hand,  and  agrleultare  en  the  other ;  and  In  thUl  region  vhere  commeree  is 
deeplaed,  It  la  regarded  bj  many  aa  a  atraggle  between  orerabot  wheels  and  human  labor  as  sabmiarive 
as  the  spindles  they  drire.  For  wUA  all  dtftrenoe  to  Mr.  Sbwaro,  KU  tp^echM  and  (heir  plauH- 
bU  gensralUaiiotif  and  to  Mr  Likoolx  and  the  Chicago  pla^orm^  it  is  a  /aUaey  to  gtyte  this 
strife  between  frte  and  slave  labor.  Whererer  the  former  can  tfarlv«,  It  is  as  aore  of  finding  its  waj 
aa  water  Its  leveL  There  are  stUl  mimonf  of  acres  open  to  tho  white  agrlenltnrlat.* 

Pafisiug  over  the  superficial  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kusssll  gayly  tripe  over  the  difl^- 
ence  between  agricultural  and  manufacturing  society,  without  reflecting  that  this  in  a 
continent  is  simply  the  difference  between  all  that  is  most  conservatire  on  the  one 
hand,  and  most  intelligent  and  progressiye  on  the  other,  I  come  to  that  monstrous 
blunder,  so  replete  with  ignorance  of  American  feelings  and  interests,  where  he  declares 
that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  style  this  a  strife  between  slave  and  free  bbor.  Apart  from  long- 
continued,  direct  efforts  of  every  description  to  injure  the  North  in  its  commerce  and 
manufactures  by  public  legislation  and  private  thievery,  there  is  a  subtle  and  goading  war- 
fare which  has  gone  on  for  years,  and  which  will  continue  to  go  on  so  long  as  an  arrogant 
slavoocracy  lies  bound  to  us  by  the  same  river  and  sea.  Mr.  Rcssell  has  not  lived  from 
boyhood  in  American  cities  to  feel  the  evil  effect  of  an  insolent  and  assuming  self-styled 
aristocracy,  professedly  vicious,  provincial,  and  lazy,  upon  the  unthinking  youth  of  the 
North  of  every  class  and  callmg.  The  poison  has  permeated  every  where ;  every  youth 
until  recently,  thought  it  rather  the  fast  thing  to  admire  the  South — to  ape  purely 
Southern,  vices — to  praise  slavery,  and  be  in  a  small  though  even  vulgar  way,  a 
*  cavalier/  Naturally  industrious,  naturally  inclined  to  dignify  labor,  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  have  been  for  years  surcharged  with  this  foul  gentility,  ac- 
cording to  wliich  all  work  is  low,  all  laborers  *  greasy  mechanics.*  To  be  sure,  the 
prairies  were  open  to  these  white  niggers  to  work  freely ;  but  no  sooner  did  there  spring 
up  in  a  new-bom  Western  village  some  little  wealth  and  respectability  than  in  came 
the  Southern  chivalry  in  some  form  or  other.  We  wanted  this  war  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  put  an  end  to  a  far  more  deadly  one  which  had  been  going  on  for  years  —  ^  a 
war  between  free  and  slave  labor.' 

Did  Mr.  Russell  never  reflect  on  the  *  rowdies  *  of  our  Northern  and  Western  cities, 
and  the  strongly-marked  Southern  contrast  which  they  offer  to  the  remaining  population 
of  their  habitat  ?  It  is  to  Southern  manners  and  influences  that  we  owe  this  bowie- 
knife  and  revolver  society  —  for  the  Yankee  untouched  by  Southern  influence  revolts 
at  duels,  drunkenness  and  all  rowdyism  whatever.  And  through  all  this  terrible  draw- 
back on  free  white  labor,  morals,  dignity,  and  progress,  creeps  one  black  cause  —  the 
virtual  opposition  of  Negro  Labor, 

Mr.  RusssLL,  depend  upon  it,  though  you  may  not  think  so,  Secretary  Seward  and 
President  Lincoln  are  far  better  acquainted  than  you  with  the  true  phases  of  this  great 
struggle,  and  with  the  real  character  of  the  American  people. 

With  all  respects  to  the  Kn(CKErboc&kb  reader,  I  am, 

His  very  truly,  Mica  SLorsa. 
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Gossip  with  Rea^ders  and  Correspondents. — In  looking  over  a  bundle  of 
very  old  manuscripts  and  letters,  the  other  morning,  in  search  of  autographic 
and  chirographic  favors  for  an  esteemed  friend  in  the  *  Far  West,'  we  came 
across  a  note  from  the  then  versatile  and  racy  editor  of  *  The  Sunday  Mercury 
the  lamented  Samuel  Nichols,  whose  sudden  death  by  a  rail-road  accident, 
several  years  since,  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers.  It  was  dated 
twenty-two  years  ago,  the  present  autumn,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  brief 
communication,  modestly  ^submitted  for  insertion  in  the  Knickerbockbb,  if 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  its  pages.'  Mr.  Nichols  was  an  Englishman,  and 
a  London  Englishman,  at  that ;  but  his  was  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  and 
he  never  obtruded  his  nationality  offensively  upon  any  one.  He  had  returned 
from  a  visit  to  *  Old  England,'  not  long  before ;  had  visited  the  Field  of  Water- 
loo; and  he  gave  us  several  ^  Extracts  from  the  Waterloo  Albumf  Under- 
standing French  perfectly,  he  translated  felicitously,  and  gave  us  a  most  amus- 
ing melange.  Perhaps,  hereafter,  some  wandering  visitor  to  Manassas,  Bull 
Run,  Stone  Brook,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  may  find  kindred  and  un- 
kindred  '  sentiments '  expressed  in  some  future  *  Bull-Bun  Album,  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  collection  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
before  an  album  like  this  shall  be  half-filled,  such  *  snarling'  animosities  be- 
tween two  sections  of  a  glorious  common  country  will  have  been  banished  for- 
ever from  the  heart  of  every  true  American.  We  present  a  few  brief  ex- 
cerpts: 

*  *  This  plain,  celebrated  hj  the  valor  of  the  English,  has  been  visited  by  three  Eng- 
lish travellers.  They  are  three  geese,  you  will  say,  to  come  so  far  to  see  the  theatre 
where  so  many  friends  and  enemies,  mortally  wounded,  now  lie  confounded,  and  where 
poor  Napoleon  received  a  fatal  blow.  Our  English  hearts  beat  with  pleasure ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  we  hasten  to  bid  you  good  night !  * 

*  A  vexed  commentator  added  the  following  note : 

'  *■  Que  de  stupiditetj  helae  I  Noub  foumit  ici  la  plume  cTun  aot  AnglaU  1 '  *  What 
stupidity,  alas !  is  here  exhibited,  from  the  pen  of  a  silly  Englishman  !  * 

*  The  annexed  lines,  written  on  the  back  of  the  cover  to  the  first  volume,  breathe, 
without  doubt,  much  liberalism : 

**AvROMFoaT,  and  his  friend  Gaslsbois,  have  run  through  this  book,  and  have 
shuddered  to  see  its  pages  soiled  with  abuse.    To  a  man  de  eceur,  there  is  no  nation.' 

*  But  the  absurd  paused  not  for  this.  Fbict,  what  is  to  be  found  by  the  side  of 
these  lines : 

'  *  Mr.  BiraRA,  of  London,  writes  upon  this  book,  in  the  hope  that  his  friends  will 
remember  his  name.   This  is  a  very  bad  pen.' 

*  Farther  on : 

*  *  Tom  Serlx,  an  English  actor,  who  played  the  principal  parts  at  the  Brussels  thea- 
tre, has  visited  this  place,  with  Bob  Roberts  ;  both  have  been  assez  beles,  to  feel  hot, 
and  to  be  tired  I 

'  The  words  assez  betes  were  underlined,  and  a  critic  mokes  this  remark : 
•  *  Celle  est  la  nature  de  T<mi  Serle  et  de  Bob  Roberts.* 

*  Farther  on  are  the  following  lines,  applied  to  the  same  personages : 

*  *  Vilains  animaux,  if  you  should  ever  attempt  to  get  up  a  subscription  at  Brua- 
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selB,  instead  of  gtTing  any  thing,  I  shall  most  certainly  clum  back  the  four  francs  which 
I  was  astez  bete  to  pay  to  see  you !  * 

'The  following  inscription,  ^Montarge^  AH  Sen  29me,  antUe  de  FHcggirt  1169/ 
gare  rise  to  this  annotation : 

* '  This  is  a  Turk,  I  suppose  1 ' 

*  Then  came  this  petit  moreeau  of  prose,  dictated  by  that  military  sentiment  which 
the  French  call  rhauvinierMy  and  written  by  an  old  soldier  : 

'  *  Here  I  am,  returned  to  the  spot  which  has  been  the  witness  of  the  high  deeds  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Iberical  peninsula.  The  remembrance  which  they  recal,  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  rejoice  the  heart  of  an  old  soldier.    The  task  was  a  hard  one :  we  had  a  critical 

position  on  the  eighteenth  of  June.    Poor  !   But  the  fortune  of  war  so  willed  it. 

A  day  will  come,  when  I  also  must  quit  this  world ;  whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  nerer 
be  able  to  do  so  in  a  more  honorable  manner,  than  those  brave  fellows  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Oh !  if  they  had  seen  with  what  intrepidity  the  whole  line  charged  the 
enemy  in  the  evening  I   Huzza !  uw  Omcm  qci  a  twot  aks  db  s»txc«.' 

*  The  corrective  of  these  lines  is  close  upon  them : 

*  *  0  age  I  reasoning  and  reasonable.  A  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  destrojring  an  equal  number  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  of  sacrificing 
themselves,  to  defend  the  cause  of  a  despot,  whose  iron  hand  would  never  have  ac- 
corded to  them  the  advantages  of  a  representative  government  Oh !  the  wisdom  of 
our  generation  t  B.  Stkkul' 

*  Lower  down : 

*  *■  Here  was  spilled  the  blood  of  the  young  and  the  brave ;  here  fell  the  hope  of  a 
father,  the  lover  of  the  young  maiden,  and  the  husband  of  a  young  wife,  tendre  et 
fidHc.  Here  death  was  triumphant !  This  earth  was  made  drunk  with  human  bloody 
#and  the  scene  of  carnage  of  which  this  place  was  tlie  theatre,  was  the  work  of  the  am- 
bition of  a  single  man,  of  une  pauvre  creature  hamaine^  who  received  life  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  same  way  as  did  the  most  humble  of  the  soldiers  who  perished  for  him. 
0  men !  men ! ' 

*  Others,  instead  of  philosophizing,  turn  their  sympathy  for  the  dead  into  a  matter 
of  speculation,  by  ^ving  birth  to  an  announcement,  a  sign,  or  an  advertisement,  after 
this  fashion : 

*  *  FiTZ  Patterlbt  has  come  here  to  render  homage  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  who 
died  upon  the  field  of  honor,  and  who  was  furnisbing-saddler  to  the  first  regiment  of 
dragoons.  Fitz  Patterlet  has  inherited  the  patriotism  and  the  trade  of  his  father  ; 
and  he  continues  in  the  practice  of  both,  at  London,  Number  40,  Leicester  Square.* 

*  Underneath  is  this  remark  of  a  Frenchman : 

*  *  This  reminds  me  of  the  following  epitaph,  which  I  read  one  day  upon  a  tomb  au 
Pere  la  Chaise : 

'  *  Oi'ffit  N.  y  ,  marchand  mereier  de  la  Rue  8t,  Denis,  Komhre  — ;  la  vewre^ 

desolei,  continue  le  meme  commereey  et  espere  conserver  la  faveur  publicj*    *  Here  lies 

X.  N  ,  a  haberdasher  of  Number  — ,  Rue  St.  Denis.  His  afflicted  widow  continues 

to  carry  on  the  same  business,  and  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  public  patronage  ! ' 

*  Farther  on,  we  read : 

*  *  Irvinq  Brook,  of  London,  has  visited,  for  the  third  time,  the  plain  of  Waterloo, 
this  26th  July,  1826.  He  thanks  heaven  that  it  has  freed  the  world,  by  the  bravery  of 
his  countrymen,  of  the  cruellest  tyrant  that  ever  wielded  a  sceptre.* 

*  This  tirade  is  followed  by  these  epithets: 
''Chien^  Anglais  1   Brute!   Bete  T 

*  Lower  down,  are  these  Anglo-Fran9ais  lines : 
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'  *  Goddem^  goddem^  pour  mot  bateau  d  vapeWy  ntoi  partir  pour  Londret^  les  Fran- 
eaU  mtnager  pat  nou$  /  Biraru  st  RosBir.* 

Near  diese  lines,  is  this  phrase : 

*  *  Beniei  soieni  Un  anus  dea  braves^  qui  nont  morU  pour  tauver  leur  pays !  * 
*  Blessed  be  the  souls  of  those  brave  men  who  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country ! ' 

*  UM  HAB1TA2IT  DB  LOMDRBS.' 

*  Then  this  vivcU  baehiqtte  : 

*  *  Waterloo,  Belle  Alliance !  Imperishable  name  !  Huzza  for  old  England,  and 
the  English  army  I   Let's  drink :  here  goes ! ' 

*  *  Geobge  D.  Clark,  from  London,  who  visited  this  place  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1838. 

'M.  GouBAU,  a  lithographer  from  Brussels,  expresses  the  sentiments  which  his 
journey  to  Waterloo  inspired  within  him,  thus : 

*  ^  As  putrefaction  engenders  life,  and  misfortune  happiness,  so  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, which  saw  the  destruction  of  so  many  people,  gave  life  to  lithographs.  I  rejoice, 
then,  at  this  common  misfortune,  or  ill,  as  it  has  made  my  own  particular  happiness. 

*  GOUDAU.* 

*  Mr.  GouBAC  is  thus  anathematized : 

'  *  Brigand,  dog,  hog,  and  egotist,  of  the  first  order  t  Without  doubt  a  Flemish 
man.' 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  softer  sex  has  been  the  first  to  renounce  this  ex- 
clufflve  spirit  of  patriotism.  Let  femmes  have  first  attempted  that  fusion  and  system  of 
alliance,  subsequently  accomplished  by  M.  de  Tallktrand.    Thus  have  they  written : 

* '  Je  rougis  de  la  havie  et  de  Porgueil  dee  Anglais  J* 

*  *  J^aime  les  Francais^  de  tout  mon  carwr,  et  fespere  toujours  vivre  parmi  etuc ;  cor 
Us  Anglais  sont  des  prejuges  et  des  betes,^ 

'  *  Une  Anglaise^  nomtne  Oeorgiana^  qui  a  un  amant  officier  Francois :  tvoelfth  Sep- 
Utnbre,  1826.* 

Et  les  Francois  sont  des  amours.^ 
'  *  I  blush  at  the  hatred  and  pride  of  the  English.' 

*■  *  I  love  the  French  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  live  among  them, 
for  the  English  are  full  of  prejudices,  and  are  brutes.' 

'  *  An  English  woman,  named  Georgiana,  who  has  a  lover,  a  French  officer:  twelfth 
September,  1826.' 

*  *  And  the  French  are  loves.'  * 

*  <  One  Englishman  can  lick  three  Frenchmen  at  once  I '  exclaims,  in  burlesque 
French,  writing  battir  for  battre^  some  cockney,  scandalized  at  this  avowal.  But  this 
explosion  in  no  way  arrests  the  sensibility  of  our  belles  compatriots.  In  another  page 
are  these  two  inscriptions : 

*  *  Hy  soul  experiences  here  no  sentunent  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  My  lover,  who  is 
a  Frenchman,  is  not  with  me.  Maku  Tkmplrom/ 

*  Then  follow  these  two  lines : 

*  *  Jb  verse  une  larme  de  regret 
8ur  le  sort  des  braves  Prancais.* 

*  *  ExiLY  Patne,  an  English  woman,  who  loves  the  French  with  all  her  heart. 
TwelfUi  October,  1826:  now  staying  at  St.  Over.' 

*  *  May  I  lose  the  remembrance  of  this  fatal  battle ! '  writes  Signar  Carayillo. 
^  Next  come  some  Imes  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sense : 

*  ^  Napoleon  received  at  this  place  the  price  of  his  perfidious  invasion  of  Spain. 
Thus  perish  all  those  who  would  wrong  my  country  I ' 

'  Farther  on  are  these  words,  the  imprint  of  a  mind  imbued  with  a  sense  of  justice 
and  generosity : 
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*  *•  I  hare  run  through  this  book,  and  I  have  found  in  it  an  uprii  dt  parti,  and  of 
partialitjr,  which  ahould  never  be  allowed  to  exist  in  well-cultivated  minds.  *  Uonruur 
au  courage,*  ia  my  device,  whether  it  be  the  courage  of  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  an 
Englishman,  or  of  any  other  nation :  honor  to  all  those  who  have  said,  '  Xe  garde 
mturt,  mats  tie  $e  rend  part  t  They  have  as  much  right  to  celebrity  as  those  who  dur- 
ing one  entire  day,  resisted  a  whole  army.  I  speak  of  the  brave  Forty-Second  Iligh- 
landers.  Oio.  Caivn  na  Saxk.* 

But  leaving  these  buffoonish  attacks,  these  queer  replies,  questions  and  an- 
swers—  these  *  peppered  commentaries^ — let  us  not  forget  the  Beal  of  Water- 
loo ;  that  immense  text,  that  Ilomerical  subject,  that  modem  epic.  Several 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Washington  Ihyino  visited  the  world-re- 
nowned scene.  And  his  reminiscences  of  the  same,  written  and  addressed  to 
us,  in  his  fuir  hand-of-writo,  are  before  us  now.  Nothing  more  melodious  in 
its  puro  English,  more  picturesquely  *  Geoffret  C&AY0N'-i«h  than  the  follow* 
ing  passage  ever  came  firom  his  polished  pen : 

'  The  English  and  the  French  are  the  two  great  nations  of  modem  times  most  dia- 
metrically opposed,  and  most  worthy  of  each  other^s  rivalry ;  essentially  distinct  in 
their  characters,  excelling  in  opposing  qualities,  and  reflecting  lustre  on  each  other  by 
their  very  opposition.  In  nothing  is  this  contrast  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  their 
military  conduct.  For  ages  have  they  been  contending,  and  for  ages  have  they  crowded 
each  other^s  history  with  acts  of  splendid  heroism.  Take  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  for 
instance,  the  last  and  most  memorable  trial  of  their  rival  prowess.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  brilliant  daring  on  the  one  side,  and  the  steadfast  enduring  on  the  other.  The 
French  cavalry  broke  like  waves  on  the  compact  squares  of  English  infantry.  They 
were  seen  galloping  round  those  serried  walls  of  men,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance ; 
tossing  their  arms  in  the  air,  in  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  braving  the  whole 
front  of  battle.  The  British  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidden  to  move  or  fire,  stood 
firm  and  enduring.  Their  columns  were  ripped  up  by  cannonry ;  whole  rows  were 
swept  down  at  a  shot :  the  survivors  closed  their  ranks,  and  stood  firm.  In  this  way 
many  columns  stood  through  the  pelting  of  the  iron  tempest  without  firing  a  shot ; 
without  any  action  to  stir  their  blood,  or  excite  their  spirits.  Death  thinned  their 
ranks,  but  could  not  shake  their  souls. 

*  A  beautiful  instance  of  the  quick  and  generous  impulses  to  which  the  French  are 
prone,  b  given  in  the  case  of  a  French  cavalier,  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  charging 
furiously  upon  a  British  officer,  but  perceiving  in  the  moment  of  assault  that  his  adver> 
sary  had  lost  his  sword-arm,  dropping  the  point  of  his  sabre,  and  courteously  riding  on. 
Peace  be  with  that  generous  warrior,  whatever  were  his  fate  I  If  he  went  down  in  the 
storm  of  battle,  with  the  foundering  fortunes  of  his  chicftiun,  may  the  turf  of  Water- 
loo grow  green  above  his  grave  I  and  happier  far  would  be  the  fate  of  such  a  spirit,  to 
sink  amidst  the  tempest,  unconscious  of  defeat,  than  to  survive,  and  mourn  over  the 
blighted  laurels  of  his  country. 

'  In  this  way  the  two  armies  fbught  through  a  long  and  bloody  day.  The  French 
with  enthusiastic  valor,  the  English  with  cool,  inflexible  courage,  until  Fate,  as  if  to 
leave  the  question  of  superiority  still  undecided  between  two  such  adversaries,  brought 
up  the  Prussians  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  field. 

*  It  was  several  years  afterward  that  I  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  plough- 
share had  been  busy  with  its  oblivious  labors,  and  the  frequent  harvest  had  nearly  ob- 
literated the  vestiges  of  war.  Still  the  blackened  ruins  of  Hoguomont  stood,  a  monu- 
mental pile,  to  mark  the  violence  of  this  vehement  struggle.   Its  broken  walls,  pierced 
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hy  bullets,  and  shmttered  by  explosions,  showed  the  deadly  strife  that  had  taken  place 
within ;  when  Gaul  and  Briton,  hemmed  in  between  narrow  walls,  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot,  fought  from  garden  to  court-yard,  from  court-yard  to  chamber,  with  in- 
tense and  concentrated  rivalship.  Columns  of  smoke  turned  from  this  vortex  of  battle 
as  from  a  volcano ;  *  it  was,'  said  my  gnide,  *  like  a  little  hell  upon  earth.'  Not  far  off, 
two  or  three  broad  spots  of  rank,  unwholesome  green  still  marked  the  places  where  these 
rival  warriors,  after  their  fierce  and  fitful  struggle,  slept  quietly  together  in  the  lap  of 
their  common  mother  earth.  Over  all  the  rest  of  the  field,  peace  had  resumed  its 
sway.  The  thoughtless  whistle  of  the  peasant  floated  on  the  air,  instead  of  the  trum- 
pet's clangor ;  the  team  slowly  labored  up  the  hill-side,  once  shaken  by  the  hoois  of 
rushing  squadrons ;  and  wide  fields  of  com  waved  peacefully  over  the  soldiers'  graves, 
as  summer  seas  dimple  over  the  place  where  many  a  tall  ship  lies  buried.' 

Is  not  this  *  beautiful  exceedingly  ? '  •  •  -  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  there  was  a  poetical  partnership  in  the  production  of  the  following  clever 
*  hit '  at  the  London  Times :  and  neither  of  the  bards  is  unknown  to  our 
readers : 

Wlft  HonlioR  Sfmes  on  Smcnran  Sffitrs. 

John  Bvll  vas  a  valkin'  his  parlor  von  day, 
Ha  fixin'  the  vorld  wery  much  his  hown  way, 
Ven  igstrawnary  news  cum  ft-om  hover  the  sea, 
Habout  the  great  country  vot  brags  it  is  free. 

Hand  these  vos  the  tidins  this  news  it  did  tell, 
That  sreat  Yankkb  Doodls  voa  going  to  —  veil 
That  be  vos  a  voUoped  by  Jbffbksun  D., 
Hand  no  longer  '  sum  punkius '  vos  likely  to  be. 

John  Bull,  slyly  vinkin,  then  sed  hunto  me : 
'  Hy  dear  Times,  my  hold  covey,  go  pitch  hinto  he ; 
Let  us  voUop  great  Doonus  now  ven  he  is  down, 
Hif  ve  vallops  him  veil  ve  vill  *  do  him  up  brown/ 

'  His  lonflp-legged  boots  hat  my  'ed  he  'as  'urled, 
I 'd  raitber  not  see  'em  a  trampin'  the  vorld ; 
Hand  I  how  him  a  srudfe  for  nis  conduc  so  wile, 
In  himportin  shillalabs  from  Herin's  green  hile. 

'  I  knows  Jeffersox  B.  is  a  rascally  chap, 
Who  goes  bin  for  cribbin  the  guvumment  pap ; 
That  Uexeter  'All  may  be  down  upon  me, 
But  as  Jkff  'as  the  Cotton  I'll  cotton  to  he. 

*  I  cares  for  the  blacks  not  a  drat  more  nor  he, 
Though  on  principle  /goes  for  a  settin  'em  free ; 
But  hinterest,  my  cove,  we  must  look  hafler  now, 
Unless  principal  yi€ld8,  it  are  poor  any  how.' 

So  spoke  JoNNT  Bull,  so  he  spake  hunto  me, 

Hand  I  'inted  it  slyly  to  Jbffkkson  D., 

Who  werv  much  pleased,  rubbed  bis  'ands  in  his  joy, 

Hand  exclaimed :  *  You're  the  man  for  my  money,  old  boy. 

'  Oo  in,  JoNNT  TiHBS  I  I  will  feather  your  nest, 
Never  mind  if  you  soil  it,  'tis  foul  at  the  best : 
Strange  guests  have  been  thar,  but  my  cotton  is  clean, 
And  a  cargo  is  youm,  if  you  manage  it  keen.' 

So  I  pitched  hinto  Doodlb  like  a  thousan'  of  brick, 
May'ap  it  warnt  prudent  to  do  it — on  tick ; 
But  John  Bull  is  almighty,  he  'U  see  I  am  pade. 
And  my  cargo  of  cotton  will  brake  the  blockade. 
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PART  SECOND. 

So  Bull  he  went  hin  the  blockade  for  to  bust, 
The  ChristiaDt  thej  cried,  and  the  sinners  they  enssed ; 
There  vos  blowing  and  blusterin,  and  mighty  parade, 
And  hall  to  get  readjr  to  break  the  blockade. 

Ven  hall  hof  a  sudden  it  come  in  the  'ed 
Hof  a  prudent  hold  covev  who  hup  and  'e  said : 
'  Hits  bad  to  vant  cotton,  but  worser  by  far 
His  the  saffcrin'  hand  inis'rj  yon  '11  make  by  a  war. 

'  There  his  cotton  hin  Hingy,  Peru  and  Assam, 
Guayaouil  and  Jamaica,  Canton,  ^Surinam  ; 
'Art  a  loaf,  or  *arf  cotton  tight  papers  hi  call, 
But  a  'ole  var  hentire  his  the  devil  and  hall.' 

So  he  sent  not  'is  weasels  hacross  the  broad  sea, 
Yitch  vos  hawful  'ard  lines  for  poor  JBrrcasoN  D. ; 
Hand  wrote  hunto  Doodlb,  *  'Old  hon  and  be  true !  ^ 
And  JoHATBAN  hanswered  Bull,  *  Bully  for  you ! ' 

■  BaOBX.    BT    A  r  T  B  11  •  T  X  M  B  ■. 

Has  Bull  vos  a  valking  in  London  haround, 
'E  found  the  Timbs  lying  hupon  the  cold  ground, 
With  a  big  bale  hof  cotton  right  hover  'is  side  : 
Says  Bull  :  *  Hi  perceive  't  waa  by  cotton  he  died  I ' 

A  *  Punch '-ish  squib,  this  *Part  Second.'  -  -  -  An  English  weekly  journal  has 
been  Reviewing  the  London  Directory  ;  a  work,  next  to  a  large  quarto  diction- 
ary, which  we  should  think  the  least  interesting,  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
But  the  *  extracts '  quoted  by  the  reviewer  will  amuse,  if  not  instruct  Tho 
classification  of  many  of  the  names  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  *  notice.*  The 
critic  is  first  struck  with  the  names  denoting  color,  such  as  Browk,  Blvs, 
Black,  Blackstonb,  Blackwood,  Gkskn,  Gbat,  Pink,  and  Wurrs ;  next  with 
others  expressing  some  comparisons  of  color,  as  Light,  Dabk,  Darker,  etc 
After  citing  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  names  of  color  unite  in  interait, 
as  Bbown  and  Qreen  ;  Brown,  White  and  Brown,  the  reviewer  proceeds : 

'  Or  the  names  of  animals  we  find  —  Buck,  Bull,  Bullock,  Cow,  Dear,  Fox,  Hare, 
Hart,  Hog,  Lion,  Roebuck,  Wolf  ;  Chicken,  Cock,  Dove,  Drake,  Dcck,  Finch,  Gan- 
der, Goldfinch,  Goslin,  Gull,  Hawks,  Jat,  Lark,  Peacock,  Woodcock;  Crar,  Dol- 
phin, Doret,  Gudgeon,  Herring,  Salmon,  Seal,  Whale;  Wasp. 

'  Of  names  expressive  of  qualities  of  character,  there  are  —  Blunt,  Cross,  (just  the 
name  for  a  bachelor,)  Greedy,  Idle,  Jolly,  Manly,  Xice,  Noble,  Patient,  (a  capital 
name  for  a  husband,^  Prettt,  Surlt,  Slow,  Sharp,  Slt,  Sv art,  and  Tame. 

*  An  odd  class  of  namea  are  —  Fudge,  Garb,  Gammon,  Fretwkll,  and  the  like. 

*  Mr.  Spring,  Mr.  Summer,  and  Mr.  Winter,  are  to  be  found ;  but  Mr.  Autumn  does 
not  appear. 

*  A  feast  without  food  might  be  contrived  by  calling  together  Freshwater,  Bacon, 
Beer,  Butter,  Cakebread,  Cream,  Ham,  Parsley,  Pepper,  Figg,  and  Orange.  And 
especially  if  Messrs.  Eatwell  and  Drinkwell  were  invited  to  attend. 

*  The  following  group  comes  together  in  natural  order :  Church,  Churchyard,  Par- 
son, Clerk,  Grave,  Sexton  t 

*East,  West,  North,  and  South,  might  *  cross  hands'  in  a  <iuadrille  with  great 
propriety  1 

'  The  following  should  always  get  on  In  the  world :  Mr.  Silver,  Mr.  Gold  ! 

*  In  the  long  category  of  names  both  Angels  and  Devilles  are  to  be  found. 

*  Of  natural  phenomena  we  find  Snow,  Rainbow,  Rains,  Dew,  Fog,  Frost,  Gale, 
Flood,  and  Wind  I   It  would  be  a  novelty  to  see  them  all  U>gether  I 
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*  The  transposed  arrangement  of  the  Christian  and  the  Surnames  in  the  Directorj 
causes  the  reading  to  appear  rery  dull  at  times,  thus :  Fry  Joseph,  Storrk  k  Son ;  Fry 
HsNRT,  Fry  Qeorge,  and  Fry  CharlottkI  Again:  Idlx  George,  Idle  James,  and 
Idle  Charles  and  Sarah  I  Then  we  have  JotLY  John,  Jolly  Joseph,  and  Jolly  Sam  ; 
the  latter  keeps  *The  Bank  of  Friendship/  To  crown  all,  we  have  King  John,  cow- 
keeper  ;  King  Henry,  umbrella-maker ;  and  King  Mary  Akn,  who  keeps  a  lodging- 
house. 

*  Of  the  names  of  countries  we  find  —  England,  Flanders,  France,  Holland,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland. 

*  Among  the  fair  people,  we  hare  Fairhead,  Fairfoot,  Fairbrother,  Fairchxld, 
and  Fairburn. 

*  Among  the  loving  ones  are  —  Loteday,  Loyegrote,  Lotejoy,  Lotelacb,  Lote- 
land,  Loyelock,  and  Loyering. 

*  Among  the  good  folk  are  —  Good,  Goodall,  Gooda y,  Goodbrhere,  (Joodbody, 
Goodchild,  Goodman,  Goodsir,  Goodalb,  Goodfellow,  Goodheart,  Goodspbxd, 
Goodway,  Goodwill,  Goodyear.   Allied  to  these  are  Alloood  and  Faultless. 

*  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  name  and  trade  of  an  individual  occur  in  peculiar 
associatioa  Mr.  Alehouse  keeps  the  *  King's  Head ; '  Hr.  Bacchus  the  *  Rising  Sun;  * 
Mr.  Brewer  is  a  brewer ;  Mr.  Liquorish  keeps  the  *  Ship ;  *  Mr.  Hopps  is  a  ^ine-mer- 
chant ;  Mr.  Death  is  a  butcher ;  Mr.  Black  an  undertaker ;  Mr.  Wedlock  a  lock- 
smith ;  Mr.  Field  a  land-surveyor.  Although  Hemp  is  not  unsuitable  for  a  sheriff- 
officer,  it  would  have  applied  better  to  a  hangman ! ' 

There  u  something  *  in  a  name,'  after  alL  -  -  -  We  are  pained  to  hear,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  last  steamer  from  Europe,  of  the  sudden  death,  by  disease  of  the 
heart,  of  Mrs.  Charlbs  Astob  Buistbd.   She  died  at  Baden-Baden,  on  the 
fifth  of  August    She  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  and  mental  attractions, 
which  she  inherited  from  both  her  parents,  (the  late  Hei7ry  Brevoobt,  of  New- 
York,  and  Lauba  Gabson,  of  South-Carolina,)  as  well  as  of  a  most  enchanting 
sweetness  and  gayety  of  disposition.    In  Baden  she  was  universally  loved  and 
respected.    The  inhabitants  and  residents  attended  her  funeral  with  almost 
regal  honors ;  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  came  from  a  distance  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  ladies  of  the  highest  aristocracy  followed  the 
procession  to  the  grave.    She  was  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
zenith  of  her  matronly  bloom  and  beauty.    Her  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  which  she  was  so  bright  an  ornament.   Mrs.  Bbibtbd's 
maiden  grace  and  loveliness  ha/e  been  celebrated  in  verse  in  these  pages,  by 
the  polished  pen  of  *  John  Watebs,'  the  late  Henbt  Cabt:  and  it  seems  hut 
yesterday,  that  in  company  with  the  accomplished  father,  and  the  beautiful 
mother  and  daughter,  we  sat  at  the  refined  table  of  our  admiring  eulogist,  and 
felt  how  just  were  his  fervent  praises.    And  now  all  are  gone  I 

*  So  fades  a  summer  cload  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er : 
So  gvntly  sbato  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  a  ware  along  the  shore  I  * 

Our  readers  will  sympathize,  as  we  do,  with  our  friend  and  correspondent, 
the  bereaved  young  husband :  but  for  him^  alas  I  he  can  only  feel  the  im- 
potency  of  consolation.  -  -  -  Our  old  and  esteemed  friend  Dbmpsteb, 
the  inimitable  Scottish  vocalist,  now  in  England,  (for  the  purpose,  we  are  glad 
to  hear,  of  bringing  his  beautiful  songs  before  the  London  public,)  our  old 
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friend,  we  say,  hM  sent  as  a  little  pamphlct-Tolome,  entitled  ^Qmiut  and  Mc- 
rality  of  Robert  Burnt,*  It  is  a  *  Lecture '  or  *'  Eulogy/  ddivered  at  the  *  Cot- 
tage Festiral '  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Twenth-flfth  of  January  last  The  author  is 
P.  Hatelt  Waddbll,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Girvan,  Scotland.  It  is  the 
most  comprchensiye  and  eloquent  exposition  and  defence  of  Bubns  that  we 
have  ever  encountered  :  and  we  rejoice  that  a  Scottish  clergyman,  of  a  class 
renownedly  *  strict,'  should  have  *  spoken  his  mind '  so  freely.  We  marked 
many  eloquent  passages  as  we  read,  hut  can  find  space  only  for  the  subjoined : 
beginning  with  one  which  sufficiently  establishes  the  high  estimate  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  *  Peasant-Bard '  is  held  by  the  reyerend  author : 

*  RoBBBT  BuBMS  is  to  be  ranked  as  near  to  Bhakspbabb  as  a  pnrelj  lyric  poet  can 
be  to  a  great  dramatist » to  the  greatest  dramatist,  in  fact,  of  the  worid.  In  the  vitality 
peculiar  to  lyric  composition,  he  is  even  superior  to  SHAKsrBABB ;  in  universality  tnd 
dramaUc  power  alone,  he  is  inferior.  He  ia  esaentislly  a  different  man  from  both  Uiv- 
TOK  and  HoMBB  ;  but  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  poetry  he  is  abreast  of  all  three. 
Whatever  they  were,  he,  par  eminence^  is  the  impassioned  athlete  of  the  Boul ;  the 
spiritual  melodist  and  humorist ;  the  immortal  wrestler  with  grief  and  joy,  with  love 
and  pity,  with  madness  and  folly  yea,  with  shame  and  with  remorse ;  who  challenges 
and  scorns  competition  with  the  whole  worid,  soaring  aloft  m  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
frenzy,  sympathy,  and  strength ;  the  very  foremost  lyric  man  since  the  days  of  Djlvid. 
Shakspeabe  and  Hobeb,  to  him,  were  companions,  not  rivals  ;  he  does  not  want  any 
pity  of  ours— any  consolatory  compliments;  and  would  not  feel  in  the  slightest  degree 
obliged  to  us  for  the  most  liberal  allowance.  To  come  a  little  closer,  he  takes  the  right- 
hand  of  GoET&E,  and  is  far  before  Lord  Btrox.  In  the  second  place,  with  respect  to 
the  Scottish  language  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  not  a  mere  dialect,  as  the  vast  multitude 
of  untranslatable,  that  is,  strictly  original  terms,  to  be  found  in  it,  sufficiently  proves ; 
not  a  mere  dialect,  but  a  tongue  cognate  with  the  English ;  proper  and  peculiar  to  a 
race  of  men  who  are  brothers,  and  were  long  enemies  of  the  English — the  oldest  and 
only  invincible  enemies  they  ever  had.  The  Scottish  language  is  not  a  dialect  of  the 
English,  but  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  even  as  the  English  itself  is ;  both  baring  been 
modified,  softened,  and  enriched  from  other  sources,  especially  from  the  Latin,  from  the 
French,  and  from  the  Celtic.  The  introduction  and  influence  of  «the  Celtic  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  old  red  sand-stone  of 
the  language,  where  all  its  curiosities  are  imbedded,  and  on  which  the  superincumbent 
layer  of  modem  Saxon  rests.  Every  where,  like  Druidical  remains  and  the  foundations 
of  strongholds,  it  crops  and  shines  out  imperishable^  among  the  cultivated  green  fields, 
and  flower-gardens,  and  waving  woods  of  popuUr  phraseology,  to  remind  us  that  our 
fore-&thers  were  the  aboriginal  tenants  of  the  soil  —  demon-worshippers,  painted 
savages,  brethren  of  Caractacus  and  Finoal.' 

The  following,  to  our  conception,  has  all  the  terseness  and  energy  of  the 
best  passages  of  Carltlb  : 

*  No  man  then  living,  it  is  true,  could  cope  with  him  in  brilliancy,  or  delicacy,  or 
richness  of  conversational  power  ;  in  a  certain  f;iscinating  witchery  of  talk,  for  amuse- 
ment or  for  triumph,  in  any  society,  fram  the  Free  Mason's  lodge  to  the  highest  aristo- 
cratic circle ;  yet  it  was  rather  foreign  than  otherwise  for  him  to  use  pomatum  or  to 
appear  in  spangles:  and  although  superior  to  thousands  of  the  fiuhionable  and  would-be 
literary  folks  who  crowded  around  him,  like  a  new  wood-land  deity  in  periwig  and  velvet, 
and  might  esteem  a  word  from  his  lips,  or  a  glance  from  his  eye,  as  favors  from  Apollo, 
even  in  that  disguise ;  he  is  never  judged,  nor  even  seen  to  more  disadvantage,  than 
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when  thus  preseiited  to  us  in  court  attire.   He  is  ever  most  courtly,  meet  exquisitely 
refined  and  polished,  most  dignified  and  imposing,  when  at  home ;  in  the  fields,  or  at 
the  fire-side,  solitary  or  social,  in  hodden-gray.   The  grand  peculiarity  of  his  genius 
was  its  undlf^ised  and  cordial  nationality.    Although  he  did  speak  and  write  oc- 
casionally for  the  court,  and  did  fascinate  and  outshine  courtiers,  both  in  speaking  and 
in  writing,  he  was  still  the  poet  of  the  people ;  the  singer  of  the  multitude  of  his  own 
people,  the  representative  and  laureate  of  the  vernacular.    Other  Scotchmen,  preemi- 
nentiy  gifted,  both  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  had  appeared  before  him,  as  we 
have  already  said ;  and  these  had  all  achieved  renown  for  themselves,  but  not  as  Scotch- 
men ;  and  for  their  country  as  well  as  themselves,  but  not  in  her  native  dialect,  nor  by 
the  native  handling  of  themes  that  were  peculiar  to  her ;  and  many  more,  in  like  man- 
ner, have  since  appeared,  whom  we  need  not  now  specify — all  peculiarly  distinguished, 
but  all  more  or  less  identified  with  modern  English — Walter  Scott  foremost  Burns 
alone,  of  all  his  fellow-countrymen,  dared  to  assert  the  prerogatives  and  capabilities  of 
the  mother  tongue.   He  discerned  there  elements  of  melody,  and  a  vehicle  of  passion, 
and  a  ground-work  of  immortality.    Hodden-gray  and  home-spun,  in  his  estimation, 
might  rival  the  gold  and  silver  tissues  of  the  purest  classic  fabrics ;  and  to  present  this 
unpromising  element  for  universal  criticism  in  the  eighteenth  century,  after  an  epoch 
of  the  most  fastidious  pedantry  in  style  and  composition,  he  devoted  the  energy  of  his 
whole  nature.    He  deliberately  and  confidently  espou^d  it ;  he  determined  to  die  for, 
or  to  exalt  it.    Sublime,  perilous  adventure !   When  the  world  had  just  ceased  re- 
hearsing Popx,  and  was  anew  smitten  with  the  voluptuous  elegance  of  Thomson,  Robert 
Burns  appeared  ;  avowedly  home-spun,  confessedly  hodden-gray :  an  unmitigated  son 
of  the  soil — with  the  tongue  of  the  soil;  with  the  associations  of  the  soil ;  with  the 
sympathies  and  sorrows  of  the  soil,  but  also  with  the  gifts  and  triumphs  of  the  soil ; 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  richness,  the  fertility  and  music  of  the  soil  —  the  soil  of 
Scotland !   The  world  for  a  season  was  dumb  with  incredulity.    His  brethren  them- 
selves, his  own  countrymen,  and  the  sons  of  his  mother,  believed  it  not.    Was  that  a 
voice  ?    Did  the  rock  speak  ?   Did  the  earth  cry  out  ?   Did  the  woods  sing  ?   Or  have 
we  been  beguiled  by  witchcraft  ?   Are  we  to  be  startled  from  all  the  proprieties  of 
criticism  by  the  whistle  of  a  ploughman,  and  constrained  to  bow  to  hodden-gray  on  the 
highest  peaks  of  Parnassus  ?    Why  did  he  not  write  in  English  ?  in  the  speech  of  the 
court  f  in  terms  that  were  already  classic  ;  and  in  a  dialect  that  had  been  accepted  of 
the  Muses  ?  The  man  —  the  fellow  t  Because  said  dialect,  for  the  time,  had  been  over- 
done ;  and  because  his  mother-tongue  had  been  neglected ;  and  because  he,  Robert 
Burks  —  bom  in  home-spun,  swaddled  in  home-spun,  rocked  and  reared  in  home  spun ; 
tricked  out  for  market  and  marriage,  for  kirk  and  fair,  m  home -spun  ;  and,  above  all, 
recognizing  in  home-spun  the  element  of  his  country's  thrift,  of  his  country's  honest 
independence,  of  his  country's  indomitable  strength,  of  his  country's  warmth  of  love  and 
true  tenderness  of  sympathy  —  had,  of  his  own  free  will  and  deliberate  election, 
adopted  home-spun  ;  and  would  raise  it  to  the  third  heaven  of  popularity,  ade  by  side 
with  breathing  marble,  or  the  beaten  gold,  in  face  of  mankind.    Heaven  and  his 
mother's  sons  forgive  him,  when  he  disowned  that !   Was  not  this  the  garment  of  her 
weaving  in  toll  and  sorrow  for  five  hundred  years  ? — the  only  garment  she  could  weave, 
withal,  by  reason  of  her  afflictions  ?   This  home-spun  of  frugal  honesty,  this  hodden- 
gray  of  truth  ?  Sunple,  unpretending,  rough ;  but  warm  and  true  ?  Dyed  in  the  wools ; 
fiut-colored ;  blood-red  in  martyrdom,  or  on  the  field  of  battle  ?   Ay,  and  gemmed 
with  the  richest  ruby  drops  of  self-sacrificing  heroism  in  Europe  ? ' 

*  SuoB  was  the  aspiration,  and  such  has  been  the  deed  of  Robrrt  Bitrns.   Not  his 
country  alone,  but  the  world  has  ati^udged  him  victorioos.   Foremost  in  the  van  of  all 
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social  progress  is  this  singer  and  psalmist  of  the  people,  who  despised  not,  nor  abhorred 
the  affliction  of  the  afflicted ;  this  prophet  In  home-span,  with  the  leathern  girdle  of 
intellectual  manhood  on  his  loina  His  image,  like  a  star,  shines  on  erery  helm  in  the 
hosts  of  industry ;  and  his  Toice  sounds  in  eveiy  ear,  above  the  din  of  factories,  and  the 
ring  of  hammers,  and  the  echoes  of  the  dreary  mine,  and  the  howling,  uncultiTsted 
storm-wastes  of  the  distant  wUdemess.  Scott,  Ga¥FBBIX,  Btbon,  Shxllst,  Wobm* 
woBTH,  and  Wilson  ;  Gbal¥er8,  Ibtimo,  Anprkw  Tbomsoii  ;  Bvru  and  Beouohjji  ; 
DiCKEHS,  Thacurat,  Oaeltli  ;  LocKHART  and  Jkvfut  ;  painters,  preachers,  poets, 
orators,  and  statesmen ;  soldiers  and  diplomatists;  oritics— all  that  have  followed,  have 
followed  all  with  some  token  of  reverenee  or  of  love  for  him ;  doffing  hats,  and  lifting 
coronets,  and  lowering  swords  of  state,  before  that  tripod  of  genius  where  the  spirit  of 
the  soil  ascended  fierce,  and  licked  its  Tery  way  to  heayen  through  the  ateoephere  of 
Ayrshire.' 

In  reference  to  Bvbhs's  unprecedented  melodj  and  force,  the  writer  sajB : 
*  Through  the  chink  alone  of  Scottish  song  could  the  sun  that  was  in  him  shine 
at  all,  and  it  shone  intensely : '  and  he  adds : 

*  On  themes  of  love  and  humor  and  pathos  alone  could  he  speak  in  the  drcum- 
staoces ;  and  he  had  elected  to  speak  singing.  The  riyer  of  his  genius  was  thus 
dammed  up,  and  dyked  in  to  overflow.  Through  rocks  of  difficulty,  therefore,  and 
over  all  the  artificial  restraints  of  fashion,  of  custom,  and  of  criticism,  will  it  inevitably 
burst  one  day  and  surprise  the  world.  Patiently,  patiently,  loving  heart !  Wisely  and 
truly,  ecstatic  soul  I  Let  the  waters  gather  and  accumulate  and  settle ;  let  them  purify! 
Wait  submissively  for  the  former  and  for  the  latter  rain ;  for  the  drops  from  heaven 
that  must  fill  the  pools ;  for  the  rise  of  the  waters,  for  the  rush  of  insiuration  I  And 
then  -r-  listen  aU  you  that  have  ears ;  and  you,  ye  deaf  and  dead,  awake ;  for  the  sluice- 
bolt  of  melody  has  been  drawn,  and  a  marvel  will  be  heard  in  Israel  I  Bright  and 
sparkling  first,  UngUng  with  animation  and  colored  all  hues  of  the  rainbow,  iu  the  sun- 
shine of  eighteen  or  twenty,  it  issues  somewhere  about  Kirkoswald  or  Tarbolton,  with 
'  Tibby,  lass,'  and  *  Nanny,  0  \ '  And  so  for  a  while  it  runs,  pla3rful,  wild  and  jocund. 
As  the  tide  of  passion  and  of  experience  deepens,  we  have  waters  of  a  heavier  volume, 
and  sometimes  of  a  sadder  cast,  tinged  with  pity,  swollen  with  grief,  darkened  with 
melancholy  and  despair ;  but  sweet  and  clear,  always  sweet  and  dear ;  always  deep  and 
pure ;  always  profound,  simple ;  truthful  and  transparent  to  the  very  bottom ;  radiant, 
or  at  least  illuminated  with  love  and  genius.  Where  joy  is  not  brimful,  grief  is ;  where 
satisfaction  abounds  not,  sorrow  does  ;  or  they  are  so  truly  mingled  and  blended  to- 
gether, that  as  you  drink,  you  must  taste  them  all.  The  most  perfect  musical  ecstades 
in  the  world  of  love,  of  joy,  of  pity,  and  of  pain,  are  to  be  found  among  these  efRnaions; 
for  effusions  in  reality  they  are — out>pouringB  of  the  poetic  soul  of  the  man,  through 
the  main  of  song,  with  suffidency  and  with  force  enough  to  penetrate  and  refresh  a 
city  I  *  Of  a'  the  airts  the  win'  can  blaw ; '  *  Te  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Do<mi  ; '  *  Te 
banks  and  braes  and  streams  around  the  Castle  o'  Montgomery ; '  *  Thou  lingering  star, 
with  less'ning  ray,  that  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom ; '  *  Oh  I  wha  is  she  that  lo'es  me  ? ' 
These  are  spedmens.  With  the  nuUurity  of  manhood,  in  the  mean  time,  has  come  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  fed  by  a  thousand  riUs  of  observation  and  experience  ;  not 
always  pure,  not  always  happy— for  what  thing  not  pure  can  be  hiqipy  ?  — but  always 
honest,  always  undisguised,  even  in  remorse  and  shame.  During  this  period,  which  (as 
we  learn  from  biographers)  was  much  absorbed  in  difficulties  and  temptations —  at  Ma- 
sonic Lodges,  at  convivial  meetings,  at  forgatherings  in  Ayr,  and  Mauohline,  and  Kil- 
marnock ;  and  finally  in  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries — dangerous,  and  still  more  danger- 
ous ;  with  eaves-droppers,  drunken  parasites  and  nobles ;  we  have  many  of  the  sub- 
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limestk  and  some  also  of  the  most  questionable  manifeRtations  of  his  genius ;  grand  orer- 
flowings,  with  occasional  storm-bursts  at  mid-night,  of  uncontrolled  and  perhaps  of  un- 
controllable passion.  Sun-light  and  heaven-light  abundantly  we  have,  as  at  the  Cottar^s 
fire-side  worship ;  also  torch-light,  or  at  least,  very  questionable  lamp-light,  at  unseason- 
able hours,  in  tap-rooms  and  in  public-houses — flickering  and  flaming  with  epigram- 
matic, portentous  levity  on  the  face  of  the  troubled  waters ;  through  which  the  man 
himself  looks  up  oftentimes  sorrowful,  self-reproaching,  sad.'  .  .  .  ^  Anon,  he  is 
himself  again :  and^  we  have  the  deep  and  solemn  tones  of  pathos,  as  before ;  of  admo- 
nition, of  fraternal  warning  and  rebuke ;  then  more  floods  of  sarcasm,  more  torrents  of 
ridicule,  more  unmitigated  satire  and  abuse ;  then  touching,  deep-sounding,  deep- 
searching  fables,  and  divine  morals ;  plaintive  recollections,  tear-stirring  memories  and 
auld  langtyn^i  ;  prayerful  hopes,  and  aspirations,  and  resolutions,  and  contrite  confes- 
aons  ;  with  noble  prophecies  of  manhood,  and  sublime  lifting  up  of  the  whole  soul  to 
converse  with  God  ;  or  the  quiet,  child-like  resignation  and  fading  away  of  every  thing 
into  the  land  of  the  leal :  in  which  holier  and  happier  moods,  the  whole  surrounding 
landscape  of  his  beloved  Scotland  —  from  the  shaggy  mountain,  with  its  oaks  aad  ashes, 
to  the  green  mossy  dell,  with  its  quaking  ferns  and  pale  blue  violets,  or  twinkling 
daisies ;  its  very  harvest-fields  and  lea-rigs — are  all  refiected  prismatically,  and  printed 
off  in  living  hues  upon  the  face  of  the  waters :  and  all  this  gushing  stream  of  life — this 
issue  of  the  eternal  fountain ;  restless,  vehement,  profound ;  echoing,  musical,  harmoni- 
ous ;  grand  and  vital ;  turbid  and  sometimes  dangerous,  but  always  true ;  never  false, 
never  deceitful,  never  treacherous  ;  was  suddenly  arrested,  sucked  downward  in  its  mid 
career ;  sanded,  stranded,  choked  up,  and  absorbed  forever  in  the  remorseless  gorge  of 
premature  death  I  It  was  like  the  cutting  off,  or  swallowing  up  of  the  river  Jordan, 
never  to  return  agam,  before  all  the  people.  Lament  for  him,  lament  for  him  —  be- 
cause he  is  no  more ! ' 

Speaking  of  Bcbns's  satirical  and  so-called  profane  or  irreligious  writings, 
the  reverend  author  observes : 

*  I  HAVE  simply  to  affirm  that  they  are  not  profane ;  that  they  are  not  ureligious  at 
aU.  They  are  deliberate,  straightforward,  undisguised  assaults,  with  his  own  peculiar 
weapons  of  offence,  on  the  strongholds  of  iniquity  and  falsehood.  In  such  warfare, 
men  must  fight  as  God  equips  them.  They  can  neither  choose  nor  change  their  arma- 
ment. David  might  not  encounter  his  giant  of  an  antagonist  with  shield  and  spear, 
but  with  a  sling-stone  from  the  brook  —  for  so  had  his  God  appointed  him.  Burks 
might  not  enter  a  pulpit,  nor  sit  at  a  professor^s  desk  ;  that  would  have  been  incompe- 
tent and  profane.  He  was  denied  the  artillery  of  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of  the 
scribes  ;  all  heavy  equipment,  therefore,  he  abjures.  But  he  will  fight  notwithstand- 
ing !  The  far  and  deadly-hitting  shafts — the  winged  words  of  scornful  satire,  shall  he 
from  the  quiver  of  song  distribute  with  right  good  will ;  and  with  what  effect  they 
knew,  among  the  adversaries.  He  was  a  humorist  in  short,  and  shall  fight  as  most  be- 
seems him.  One  of  the  most  deadly  humorists  indeed,  was  he,  that  ever  lived  or  fought 
for  truth  and  reason.  Not  deadly,  in  the  sense  of  devilish,  like  Jonathan  Swift  —  not 
devilish ;  not  spiteful  and  vicious.  No  1  but  frank  and  honest,  strong  and  cheerful ; 
gay,  masterful,  and  pithy ;  exuberant  and  resistless.  Such  was  he ;  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  quarrel  with,  but  in  the  like  genial  spirit  of  manliness  and  humor,  if  we  can,  to  profit 
by  his  performance.' 

*A  QUACK  in  religion,  in  literature,  in  life,  or  in  politics,  was  an  abomination  to 
BuBNS,  and  the  object  of  his  relentless  persecution.  But  he  was  neither  an  enemy  to 
true  criticism,  because  he  smote  its  hirelings  ;  nor  a  dishonest  man,  because  he  lam- 
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pooned  rogues ;  and  why  should  he  be  branded  for  profane,  ,  or  a  blasphemer,  because 
he  exposed  both  hypocrites  and  hypocrisy  ?  What  higher  morality  indeed,  religion  or 
reverence,  could  you  look  for  in  a  man  that  was  equally  compounded  of  love  and  rage? 
As  we  have  already  said,  he  did  not  hate  and  could  not  curse  the  enemies  of  Goo,  like 
Datio  —  had  no  authority  for  that;  but  Datid  could  not  chastise  like  him.  Every 
satire  of  his  was  like  the  stocks ;  every  lampoon  like  the  pillory.  His  victims  were  all 
rogues  (at  least  in  his  own  belief)  political,  moral,  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  you  see  them 
there,  quaking  and  trembling  before  him — a  set  of  intermeddling,  pragmatical,  busy 
block-heads,  with  custom  or  with  law  upon  their  side,  beat  on  making  human  nature 
contemptible  ;  till  such  a  rebel  rose,  and  stript  them  naked,  and  so  dealt  with  them  till 
the  world  roared.  Such  were  they,  under  styles  and  titles,  entirely  worthy  of  such  a 
fate  !  But  the  real  object  of  his  hatred  and  of  his  scorn,  withering  as  it  is,  was  not  so 
much  themselves,  as  the  lie  that  was  in  them.  His  punishments  are  a  bridle  for  the 
horse,  a  whip  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fooPs  back ;  but  his  vengeance  is  for  the 
falsehood  or  the  folly  that  was  incarnate  in  these.  The  sjrstems  of  iniquity,  of  super- 
stition, and  of  bigotry,  which  they  represented,  were  what  he  intended  to  destroy ;  and 
although  he  seems  to  skip  within  an  inch  of  the  profane  verge  himself,  in  the  levity  of 
his  peFsecution,  it  is  only  that  he  may  kick  and  whirl  and  fling  them  more  completely 
into  perdition  I' 

Much  as  we  should  like  to  present  three  or  four  extracts  which  we  admired 
and  indicated  as  we  read,  wc  must  close  with  the  following : 

*  Tnx  great  morality  of  Burns,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  Burns  —  in  the  amazing  impulse  given  by  his  mere  words  to  the  dormant 
sympathies  of  a  whole  nation.  It  was  like  a  magical  awakening,  or  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  invigorating,  refreshing,  exhilarating,  contagious,  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
the  empire ;  thrilling,  and  echoing  like  living  water,  from  America  to  the  Indies.  The 
death-wrestle  of  the  soul  with  skepticism,  and  the  horrors  of  atheism,  and  the  despair 
of  spirits  in  prison,  had  been  changed  by  the  notes  of  a  shepherd's  horn  into  songs  of 
deliverance.  The  souls  of  the  people  that  had  been  bewitched  or  stupefied,  that  had 
sunk  down  benumbed  in  hopeless  apathy,  or  rebelled  indignant  against  hideous  despot- 
isms, were  re&nimated  and  soothed.  The  obscenities  of  Voltairi  and  the  whims  of 
RoussBAU ;  the  grave  doubts  of  Hums,  and  the  scandalous  blai^hemies  of  Naioeon  ; 
the  cant  of  hypocrites,  and  the  torment  of  the  damned ;  were  all,  for  a  season,  hushed 
and  superaeded.  Mankind,  astonished,  heard  God  returning  and  calling  to  them  aloud 
in  the  songs  of  a  ploughman.  What  a  nuracle  was  here,  let  whoso  will  consider  it ! 
Tour  philosophers  and  dogmatists  at  last  — souls  who  can  do  nothing  but  worry  you 
into  acquiescence  in  their  faith,  are  nowhere  I  When  you  have  wearied,  perplexed,  or 
terrified  yourself  with  their  metaphymcs,  profane  or  senseless  subtleties ;  their  theories 
and  dreams  of  the  universe,  as  if  men  could  not  believe  in  that  without  them — you 
turn  unexpectedly  to  Robert  Burks,  and  console  yourself  that  there  is  still  a  man  ! 
Tou  listen,  you  laugh,  you  weep,  you  rejoice,  you  believe  and  live  with  him.  The  long 
philosophic  night-mare  of  your  infidelity,  of  your  practical  irreligion,  of  your  unconsci- 
ous hypocrisy,  is  broken ;  and  you  start  up  amazed.  Here  is  a  man  who  raises  you 
instantaneously  to  the  rank  and  endearment  of  a  god-like  brotherhood  ;  who  carries 
you,  as  he  did  the  profoundeat  philosophers  themselves,  and  the  most  accomplished 
wits  of  his  day,  *  off  your  feet,'  on  a  stream  of  confidential  eloquence ;  to  which  you 
yield  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  genius,  and  all  the  love  which  cordiality  inspires. 
Tou  forget  for  the  moment  that  you  are  the  reader  of  his  works ;  that  his  lips  are  per- 
haps forever  dissolved,  and  his  deep,  dark  orbs  eclipsed  in  a  deeper  and  darker  night ! 
Tou  seem  to  listen  to  the  very  tones  of  his  musical  voice,  and  to  feel  a  present  inspira- 
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tion  from  his  bevatiful  eyes.  In  a  word,  bis  whole  heart  and  mind,  in  all  the  fulness 
of  passion,  aentiment  and  o|union,  and  in  all  the  nobility  of  honest  confidence,  overflow 
upon  you ;  and  you  are  swept  in  a  delightful  dream  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a 
Tulgar  world,  and  the  uproar  and  tumult  of  sectarian  disputes,  to  the  hallowed  and 
beneficent  seclusion  of  the  poet's  hearth.  There  you  seem  to  join  in  his  conviviality, 
if  he  is  convivial,  and  to  pledge  with  him ;  or  to  listen  with  unfeigned  and  reverential 
sympathy  to  the  histories  of  his  loves  and  disappointments.  If  he  sketches  with  the 
pencil  of  humor  —  that  inimitable  pencil  of  his,  which  not  even  Death  nor  the  Devil 
himself  can  defy — you  seem  to  follow  his  strokes,  and  grasp  in  convulsions  of  laughter 
the  hand  of  the  departed  artist ;  and  when  he  rises  to  bid  you  ^reweH,  with  the  beam- 
ing look  and  majestic  air  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher,  you  seem  to  attend,  in  the 
mute  abstraction  of  admiring  pupils,  till  you  glow  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  reite- 
rate his  advice.  And  all  this  you  seem  to  enjoy  in  the  very  midst  of  an  age  that  was 
drifted  clean  over,  like  a  barren  wilderness,  with  the  sands  of  an  infidel  philosophy  ; 
the  one  only  good,  better,  and  best  thing  available  as  yet  for  the  public  ear,  being 
Blaib*s  Sermons !  The  spiritual  history  of  a  whole  nation,  in  short,  and  of  the  human 
heart  every  where  for  five  hundred  years,  epitomised  and  made  vocal,  is  presented  to 
you  in  this  man — think  of  it  what  you  may  I  Refreshing  and  delightful  it  must  have 
been  to  all  sympathetic  sotds.' 

Do  not  these  extracts  fully  justify  the  praise  which  we  have  awarded  to 
this  Lecture  or  Eulogy  ?   -   -   -   Our  friend  Ralph  Random  sends  us 
Ci)e  jritsbt  of  '  ®UT  otnn  CorrnponTirnt' 

I  BEM  him  riding  o*er  the  hill, 
Now  fleeing  fast  and  faster  still ; 
Now  coursing  o'er  the  dusty  way, 
As  if  the  dcvu  were  to  pay, 
His  pallor  speaking  deadly  fear : 
What  can  the  fellow  think  is  near? 

I  see  him  coursing  o'er  the  plain, 
Much  like  a  frightened  hurricane. 
Aroused  by  fiends  from  out  its  lair. 
And  chased  adown  the  summer  air  — 
What  means  the  fellow's  mad  career? 
What  can  the  fellow  think  is  near? 

His  hair  is  streaming  on  the  wind, 
His  coat-tails  lag  a  mile  behind  ; 
He  surely  rides  a  livery  horse, 
Or  else  he 'd  feel  some  slight  remorse, 
And  stay  his  headlong,  mad  career — 
What  can  the  fellow  tnink  is  near  ? 

Who  can  he  be  whose  headlong  pace 
Would  beat  Old  Nicholas  in  a  race  ? 
Who  rides  to  death  that  livery  horse, 
Nor  feels  the  least  humane  remorse  ? 
Those  checkered  pants  and  modish  hat, 
Are  marked  enough  to  answer  that ! 

It  is !  it  is !   I  clearly  see 

It  is  the  famous  LL.D. ! 

The  Thunderef^s}oj\  At  thundering  pace 

See  how  he  rides,  with  none  in  ohase ! 

He  *8  coming  from  the  great  Bull-Run, 

And,  as  a  Bull,  has  surely  won  I 

*  Won  what  ? '  you  ask.  Why,  won  the  race, 
And  with  it,  too,  complete  disgrace : 
He  now  can  well  our  ranic  scan, 
For  he  was  there,  and  Ud  the  van : 
He  frizhtened  all  our  brave  array : 
They  fled — because  he  led  the  way ! 
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Thb~  notice  of  the  demise  of  the  late  lamented  Captain  Gbobgb  H.  Dbbbt, 
which  we  presented  from  a  dailj  journal  in  our  Julj  numher,  we  learn  from 
the  best  authority,  embodied  many  important  errors  of  fact  The  true  history 
of  a  man  so  beloved,  and  of  a  writer  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Knickbrbockbr  as  Captain  Dbrbt,  should  bo  preserred  in  its  pages.  The 
subjoined,  which  we  copy  from  the  Bostcn  Post,  is  brief^  comprehensire,  and 
authentic : 

*  Captaix  Dkrbt  was  born  in  Norfolk  coontj,  Manachusetts,  and  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  E.  H.  Dkbbt,  of  Salem,  who  fitted  out  manj  armed  ships  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  opening  the  trade  from  Salem  to  India, 
China,  and  the  Baltic.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Townsxvd,  of 
Norfolk. 

'  Captain  Debbv  was  noted  at  school  for  great  quickness  of  parts.  Entering  West- 
Point,  he  soon  attained  to  a  prominent  pofdtion  in  his  class,  graduated  with  honor  in 
1846,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  office  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  ordnance. 

*For  his  excellence  as  a  draughtsman,  he  was  transferred  in  184?  to  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  En^eers. 

*  Severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  1847,  ^e  was  breveted  to  the 
post  of  First  Lieutenant  *for  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct'  on  this  occasion. 

*  He  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  for  two  years  past  was  em- 
ployed by  Government  to  erect  several  light-houses  on  the  coast  of  Ilorida  and 
Alabama. 

*  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  exposed  hunself  to  a  sun-stroke  which  affected  his 
sight,  and  resulted  hi  a  softening  of  the  brain,  terminating  his  life  in  the  prime  of 
manhood. 

*  He  was  alike  distinguished  as  an  officer  and  a  writer.  His  wit  has  enlivened  the 
whole  country,  and  bis  *  Phoenixiania '  has  circulated  from  California  to  Maine,  while 
his  brilliant  talents,  genial  humor  and  sparkling  wit,  endeared  him  both  to  the  army 
and  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance. 

*The  country  loses  in  him  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  promi^ng  officers  at  a 
period  when  it  had  need  of  bis  services.  His  widow,  a  lady  of  St  Louis,  and  his 
children,  lose  in  him  an  endeared  protector.' 

Captain  Dbbbt's  funeral  was  a  forcible  testimonial  to  his  distinguished  pro- 
fessional career,  and  his  many  virtues.  We  have  the  annexed  account  of  his 
obsequies : 

*  Thb  funeral  of  Captain  Geobgk  Bkrbt,  U.S.  A.,  whose  remains  were  brought  to 
this  city  on  Sunday,  from  New-Tork,  took  place  at  the  St.  Gxorgk's  Church,  yesterday 
afternoon.  After  brief  services  at  the  residence  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased  at  Caron- 
delet,  the  body  was  Conveyed  to  St.  Georoe^s  Church,  under  the  escort  of  two  compa- 
nies United  States  Regulars,  Captain  Totten  in  command.  The  following  gentlemen 
acted  as  pall-bearers :  Hon.  J.  R.  Babbet,  Captain  Saztom,  General  Swbent,  Captain 
KsLTow,  and  Miyor  Scofield.  The  services  at  the  church  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
ScHUTLER,  and  consisted  of  the  reading  of  lessons  and  prayer  from  the  burial  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  services  were  solemn  and  impressive.  The  troops 
remained  outside  during  the  service,  and  the  beating  of  muffled  drums,  and  the  custo- 
mary military  ceremonies  followed  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  church  to  the 
hearse. 

*  The  body  was  accompanied  to  the  Bcllefontoine  Cemetery  by  a  large  concourse  of 
relatives  and  friends.   There  were  many  who  had  known  the  deceased  intimately ;  who 
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were  fmmiliar  with  the  many  genial  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart ;  and  as  they  fol- 
lowed his  body  to  its  final  resting-place,  the  regret  that  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  American  humorists  had  thus  been  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  tide  of  success  and  usefulness,  could  not  well  be  concealed.^ 

One  of  *  Adams  and  Compant^s  Express'  messengers  —  an  observant  wag, 
we  '11  be  sworn,  as  most  express  messengers  and  rail-road  conductors  are — gives 
the  following  amusing  account  of  the  freaks  of  a  boar,  *  a  regular  snorter,'  which 
he  was  *  expressing '  southward,  among  other  *  dry  goods : ' 

*  He  was  confined  in  a  strong  wooden  cage,  but  *  seeing  himself  *  in  a  large  mirror, 
which  was  also  being  transported  by  express,  he  became  enraged,  crushed  through  the 
top  of  the  cage,  and  alighUng  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  threw  himself  into  position, 
and  marched  sideways  upon  his  reflection  in  the  mirror.  The  first  touch  of  his  tusk 
broke  the  glass,  its  fractured  particles  then  exhibiting  a  dozen  boars  in  formidable  bat- 
tle array.  Our  ferocious  hog  then  seeing  that  the  e^emy  had  the  numbers,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  discourteous  swine,  and  observing  me  alone  and  defenceless,  rushed 
upon  me.  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  over  trunks  and  boxes,  bumping  my  head  against  the 
roof  of  the  car  as  I  went,  until  I  found  a  place  where  a  hog  larger  than  myself  could 
not  get  When  I  looked  back,  my  anger  became  excited.  This  infernal  boar  would 
pick  up  way-bills  in  his  mouth,  and  run  about  the  car  shaking  them,  as  if  to  say  that  he 
was  the  messenger  and  that  I  was  the  hog.  At  length  he  took  my  receipt-book  in  his 
mouth,  raised  his  nose,  and  ran  sideways.  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  got  hold 
of  a  pair  of  ice-tongs,  and  rushed  upon  him.  I  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  lefl  eye,  and 
he  felL  I  then  inverted  the  cage  upon  him,  and  *  coerced'  him,  as  I  would  have  done 
with  any  other  hog  I '  * 

We  know  of  a  school  of  scribblers  who  would  have  taken  a  page  or  two  to 
elaborate  this  well-told  incident ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  would  simply  have 
spoilt  it,  *  to  our  notion.'  -  -  -  We  noticed  recently,  in  a  paper  upon  Wit 
and'  Humor,  in  one  of  the  foreign  reviews,  an  assumption,  with  illustrative 
citations,  that  Sydney  Smith  was  indebted  to  other  sources  than  his  own  im- 
*  agination,  for  not  a  few  of  the  best  of  his  *  utterances.'  But  one  thing  is 
quite  certain :  that  if  Sydney  Smfth  ever  did  avail  himself  of  the  germ  of 
another's  thought,  he  always  embellished  or  strengthened  it,  and  made  it 
every  way  better  and  more  forcible  than  the  original  Here  is  a  single  instance, 
which  we  have  just  met  for  the  first  time :  He  was  contrasting,  one  morning, 
the  condition  of  a  well-paid  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  of  a 
poor  curate :  he  spoke  of  them  as  the  *  Right  Reverend  Dives  in  the  palace, 
and  LAZARus-in-orders  at  the  gate,  doctored  hp  dogs,  and  con^forUd  with 
crumbs  f  •  This  clerical  discrepancy  is  an  old  story,  but  who  ever  exposed  its 
injustice  so  forcibly  before?  -  -  -  *  Billy  Shields,'  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  a  poet  and  patriot,  if  he  does  *  expand  and  bourgeon '  in  a  *  Secesh  ' 

region.    *  He  is  now,'  writes  our  obliging  correspondent  *  F  ,'  *  a  tenant 

of  the  county  jail,  for  striking  a  man  a  little  too  hard  in  a  row :  in  fact,  his 
pugnacity  has  kept  him  in  hot  water  for  the  last  five  years ;  but  the  recent 
anniversary  of  the  Fourth  of  July  has  stimulated  his  patriotism,  and  he  has 
^  ventilated '  himself  notably.'  We  have  n't  room  for  the  whole  of  *  Tko  Eagle 
and  the  Harp:''  but  Patriotism  forbid  that  Billy  should  not  at  les^si partially 
be  heard  among  his  brother-bards  in  these  pages : 
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'  TsBT  sons  of  the  Union  unite  and  be  JoUj, 
For  each  ffallent  hero^  by  it  was  set  free, 

To  expel  wile  decision,  and  dround  melancholj. 
And  hence  forth  in  friendf  hip,  lat  all  men  agree. 

Thej  put  down  the  tea  tax,  which  was  banished  for  arer 
And  hbertys  cause,  true  our  nation  Shall  rain. 

And  the  rights  of  decision,  which  arer  Shall  perscTere, 
Its  all  for  the  Union,  our  Freedom  and  Laws, 

'  0  Xoble  Washinqton,  the  star  of  our  nation 
Far  twelre  long  years,  he  did  persevere. 

For  to  gain  tor  his  oountiy,  A  free  independence. 
He  did  faithfully  struggle,  most  hard  and  sincere* 

His  noble  exertion  and  a  wakenful  slumbers. 
They  sons  that  he  freed  far  arer  shall  sing. 

In  prais  of  our  hero  and  Voices  like  thunder. 
Its  all  far  the  Union  our  Freedom  and  Laws. 

*  Its  on  the  fourth  of  July,  all  hail  on  next  morning. 
When  libertys  sons  in  our  country  did  shine. 

And  freedom  gave  bounty,  our  nation  a  doming. 
Still  makes  us  remember  the  year  seventy  six. 

Our  fetters  that  day  the  were  burst  asunder. 
Which  did  to  our  country  prosperity  bring. 

And  did  banish  the  evils  which  had  us  mcumbcrt 
It  was  all  for  the  Union  Oar  Freedom  and  Laws. 

*  Britains  proud  armr,  we  made  them  for  to  yeld 
And  freedom  established  true  out  our  demain. 

Three  million  of  heros  did  make  them  surrender. 
And  did  fight  far  our  cause,  while  blood  in  there  veins. 

So  we  now  can  contend,  I  am  sure  with  each  nation, 
Since  each  religious  sect  has  taken  a  wing. 

For  to  show  we  are  worthy,  of  fVee  independence. 
We  will  die  for  the  Union  Our  Freedom  and  Laws. 

*  Here  is  to  the  true  hearted  Irish,  the  did  boldly  assist  us. 
Its  to  them  we  will  be  grateful  untill  time  is  no  more. 

They  stud  true  to  our  colors,  and  bled  for  our  freedom. 
And  fought  on  the  seas  till  our  battles  was  won. 

What  they  then  did  seek  for,  was  our  consolation. 
And  awav  with  ascendancy,  no  more  for  to  rise. 

They  skys  did  resound,  with  blessings  from  heaven. 
It  was  all  the  Union  Our  Freedom  and  Laws. 

*  Success  to  each  hero  who  Join  in  this  strugle, 
And  all  that  took  part  in  so  glorious  a  cause, 

Who  did  face  every  danger  and  berave  every  truble. 
In  order  to  banish  those  wild  english  laws. 

Its  for  Tbompsox,  and  moktoombbt,  Obribn.  and  Jack  Babrt 
With  Franklin  and  JxfprrsoNi,  in  prais  lat  us  sing. 

And  all  our  fHends  that  fought  in  that  chanal. 
It  was  all  for  the  Union  Our  Freedom  and  Laws.' 

Erplanation  on  them  Verses. 

those  Verses  is  composed,  from  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  in  which  there  people  did  remain  true  and  faithful  subjects  to  the  britisfa  crown, 
far  about  A  century.  But  fortunately  far  our  country,  the  british  gorernment  thinking 
that  her  subjects  in  the  colonies,  was  getting  to  rich,  they  thought  it  best  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  for  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  them,  in  order  to  reduce  thorn  to  the 
same  poverty  as  her  home  subjects,  but  Our  heros  well  knew,  that  it  was  the  appressions 
of  that  government,  that  planted  them  in  the  wild  forest  of  this  country,  they  knew 
that  there  fathers  had  to  fly  from  her  tyranny,  then  into  uncultivated  land  without 
money,  where  they  ware  exposed  to  all  the  hardships,  to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ^ 
and  a  mong  those  to  suffer  the  savage  crueltys  of  the  natives  found  in  this  country,  and 
yet  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  the  met  all  those  hardships  with 
plasure  when  compared  with  those  they  suffered  to  home  from  the  tynnt  hands  of 
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those  that  should  hare  been  there  friend.  But  they  did  defend  them  selis.  Astablished 
a  country  and  raisd  there  colors,  on  the  forth  of  July  1776.  such  been  the  date  of 
that  celebrated  document  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  Colonies, 
there  first  president  Washington. 

*  Hooray '  for  *  Billt  Sbislds  1  *  -  -  -  Wb  have  tried  not  a  few  gold  pens  in 
our  time,  but  have  never  met  with  anj  which  wrote  bo  smoothly  and  so  well,  as 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mabie,  Todd  and  Compant,  at  No.  17  Maiden- 
Lane.  They  shed  ink  freely,  without  rolling  it  ofif  in  drops  from  a  greasy  sur- 
face :  and  this  is  a  desideratum.  -  -  -  The  following  note  will  interest  many 
readers  beside  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  Mr.  Schoolcraft  : 

♦  Post-Office,  ytM  -  York,  Auffmt  10«A,  1661. 

'  Locis  Gatlori)  Clark,  Esq.  : 

*My  dsar  Sir  :  There  is  in  the  last  Knickerbocker  an  article  on  Indian  derivatives 
by  Mr.  Schoolcrait.  I  think  that  the  learned  antiquary  is  mistaken  about  one  of  the 
names  given.  I  refer  to  *  Poughkeepsie,'  which  he  derives  from  Apokecpsing.  It  is  an 
English  family  name.  A  few  days  since  I  had  a  question  of  over-charge  on  a  letter  from 
England  referred  to  me.  The  letter  in  question  was  addressed  to  *  John  Poughkeepsie/ 
at  Danbury,  or  some  other  Kew-England  town. 

'  I  do  not  write  this  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as  an  item  of  information. 

*  Yours  truly,  R.  0.  Morgan,  Secretary.* 

The  subjoined  should  have  appeared  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  letter  of 
Mace  Slopeb,  Esq.,  in  preceding  pages,  but  it  came  too  late  for  insertion  in 
that  *  locality:' 

P.  S. — Since  that  last  line,  Fremont  has  burst  upon  us  with  the  first  historical  act 
of  this  war.  That  proclamation  of  August  will  be  in  this  era  what  Luther's  reply  to 
the  Pope's  Bull  was  in  the  Reformation in  practical  energy  it  rather  resembles  his 
burning  of  the  Bull.  *  Hurrah  for  Fremont  ! '  Over  four  volcanic  years  there  comes 
echoiog  again  that  brave  old  cry :  ^  Free  soil,  free  men,  and  Fremont  I '  He  is  making 
the  old  war-cry  good  with  warlike  deeds.   Hurrah  for  Fremont  I 

I  specially  rejoice  at  the  bold  measures  adopted  by  Fremont  in  emancipating  the 
slaves  belonging  to  contumacious  rebels  in  Missouri,  and  at  the  very  general  and  en- 
thusiastic indorsement  of  it  by  the  whole  North,  Northern-Border,  and  West,  since  it 
is  all  an  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  policy  first  urged  in  the  Knickerbocker, 
months  ago,  and  subsequently  insisted  on  as  the  platform  by  which  alone  a  reconciliation 
could  be  hoped  for  between  jarring  elements,  at  a  tune  when  harmony  is  all-essential 
Now  that  Fremont  has  indeed  followed  Whittier*8  advice  — 

*  Rise  up,  Fbemoxt,  and  go  before  I  * 
taking  the  lead  bravely,  will  the  Administration — will  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  —  will  all  true  patriots  —  will  the  straight-forvBard  men  of  eommon-sense  who 
want  to  cut  the  knot,  follow  Fremont  ?  That  is  the  question.  For  my  own  part, 
though  it  be  the  last  word  I  ever  write  for  old  Knick,  I  shall  not  cease  to  cry :  ''Eman- 
cipation for  the  sake  of  the  white  man  /  ^  For  the  sake  of  humanity ;  for  the  North, 
and  for  the  South  itself,  mangled  and  torn  even  as  we  are  being  torn,  let  the  word  be. 
Emancipation  !  Forgetting  the  Negro,  who  has  been  hitherto  the  only  object  regarded 
as  entitled  to  consideration  —  or  rather  giving  him  the  second  place  —  let  us  now  bold- 
ly settle  the  trouble  by  putting  it  out  oftht  way  ! 

Reader,  are  you  a  White  Feather-brain ?  —  I  beg  pardon  —  I  mean  a  Peace-hunter? 
Well,  then,  he  one  I  But  suppose  we  say  Emancipation  first,  peace  afterward  f  Depend 
upon  it,  you  '11  not  get  your  peace  until  the  great  cause  of  the  disturbance  is  removed. 
Put  that  plank  into  your  platform. 
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*  Left  us  alone !  *  layeth  Mr.  JirnRsov  Davis.  Yea,  when  we  haTe  legally  freed 
the  *  chattels '  of  every  rebel,  and  paid  for  every  honest  Uoionist's  black  property,  then 
we  WILL  let  you  alone.   Seliih  I 

A  WRITER  in  one  of  the  daUj  journals,  defending  the  CUie  planting  of 
Tree$  in  the  Central  Park,  which  had  been  assailed,  remarks : 

*Thi  Central  Park,  though  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres  In  extent,  is  comparatively 
a  very  limited  space.  To  secure  effect  withm  such  limits  as  those  of  the  Park,  dense 
planting  becomes  a  necessity.  Trees  and  shrubs  flourish  best  in  the  embraces  of  each 
other;  and  where  early  and  healthful  development  is  an  especial  object,  the  more 
crowded  the  pUuits,  the  sooner  they  *■  nurse  *  each  other  beyond  the  chances  of  decay, 
and  the  extra  cost  of  massing  them  together  for  that  purpose,  will  find  an  ample  return, 
not  only  in  rapidity  of  growth,  but  in  the  certainty  of  a  suffident  number  from  which 
to  make  judicious  selections  to  be  spared  by  the  *  grub  *  or  pruning-knife,  on  the  day 
of  *  weeding.'  The  remedy  for  excess  will  at  all  times  be  immediate that  for  paucity 
and  meagrencss  would  be  the  work  of  years.' 

We  regard  this  as  judicious  and  sensible ;  and  *  therewithal  as  we  read,* 
camo  to  mind  this  exquisite  stanza  from  the  late  Rev.  W.  B.  0.  Peabodt^s 
sublime  *  Hymn  to  Nature : ' 

God  of  the  Forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
That  wrestles  sm^Xj  with  the  sale, 

Lifts  up  implonng  arms  to  Thu  : 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand, 

When  side  by  side  in  ranks  they  form, 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green. 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm ! ' 

We  scarcely  know  any  thing  in  modern  poetry  finer  than  these  eight  lines. 
They  *•  stir  one  like  a  trumpet  t '  -  -  -  Ha  I  ha  I  —  that  ii  '  a  good  joke,' 
sure  enough  I  The  *  Water-Melon  Story^*  sent  us  by  a  new  correspondent,  is 
one  of  our  own  boyhood's  experiences,  recorded  in  these  pages  some  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  we  who  '  remember  the  plugged  fruit,  and  the  consequences 
resulting  therefrom.*  Good  old  *  Uncle  Ben*8  preventive-plan  held  great  en- 
mity with  the  ^  inner  Adax  ' —  medicined-water-melons  being  *  bad  to  take.' 
Thero  is  a  wag  of  a  gardener  on  Long-Island,  whose  is  Hhe  eftest  way.'  He 
was  troubled  with  the  depredations  of  thievish  boys  in  his  *  water,  mush,  and 
other  milion '  patches ;  but  he  utterly  abated  them  with  this  terrible  affiehe, 
printed  in  large  letters,  and  pasted  upon  a  tree  near  the  ground  devoted  to  the 
desiderated  fruit : 

pST  ^  Whoever  is  found  trequtssing  in  this  field  will  be  spaciJUated  ! !  * 

This  ^yermilion  edict'  was  entirely  successful.  There  was  not  a  vagabond 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  who  dared,  after  that,  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
*  epaeifieated  .'*---  *  I  thwk,'  writes  a  Western  friend,  *  that  the  inclosed 
will  convince  you  that  the  school-master  is  abroad.  It  was  sent  to  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  this  place,  directed  thus : 

*  PRISXNT  TO  THK  TKSTCIIKB.' 

It  reads  as  follows : 

^  Koties  thir  will  be  a  colerd  Laidev  preach  at  the  culird  methides  chirch  this  eviniog 
at  half  pas  7  o'clock  by  devine  premishun  pleas  tell  the  children  to  tel  thir  patrence  to 
com  Miss  Hals.' 
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Thk  patriodsm  of  our  old  friend  '  Johk  Ho^nsrvrEU^'  shines  biigfat  and 
dear ;  as  who  that  knovs  him  (eTcn  wMout  knowing  that  he  is  the  Iditaiy 
Bard  of  the  *Pto/iiM  Pkalanx')  could  for  a  moment  doabt?  But  listen  to  his 
stinriqg  appeal : 

*0AW!  hMfc!  tothetKad 

Of  Bca  of  olden  tkne. 
The  fBotateps  of  Uie  nOghtr  dead 

StiB  ■otmrting  oo  waUBne. 
Om  Unloo'ii  atroog  fomtotiow 

Thtj  planted  broad  and  deep, 
And  we,  amoo^  the  natSons, 

Our  own  prood  place  win  keep ! 

'  Gmra.— Join  hearts !  Join  hands ! 

▲  wrealh  of  (lory  twine, 
or  palm  and  moontain  fdne. 
Strike  hands! 
The  Union  stands ! 

*  Now,  now  is  the  hoar 

To  let  fool  Treason  know. 
That  patriot  legions  hare  the  pover 

To  work  its  orerthrow ; 
Tliat  while  the  conflict  rages, 

And  hearts  are  sorely  tried, 
The  Hjun>  that  gnides  the  ages 

Is  lifted  on  our  side. 

*  Tell,  tell  to  yonr  sons 

The  story  of  yonr  sires. 
And  that  the  pledge  forerer  runs 

To  gnard  their  sacred  Arcs. 
Tell  them  the  great  ATnaBa, 

Unsheathed  his  awftil  sword. 
When  FanDOM  was  in  danger. 

And  smote  the  rebel  horde  I  o.  h.  c* 

Pure  poetical  Patriotism  !  -  -  -  The  following  pretty  little  *  Child-Fact  * 
is  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  from  an  esteemed  ^  occasional  contributor/ 

writing  us  from  a  western  city :  ^  TVhen  '  the  Prince  '  was  in  B  n,  last 

autumn,  my  youngest  boy,  then  five-and-a-half  years  old,  was  first  taught 
*  (jOD  Save  the  Queen.*  He  was  full  of  it,  and  perpetually  singing  it  about  the 
house.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  ^God  save,*  he  stopped,  and  said  : 
*AuNiT,  you  be  the  Pbincb,  and  I  will  call  to  see  you.'  Whereupon  *  Auntt,' 
drawing  up  in  her  chair,  assumed  the  expected  *  princely  port'  Retiring  an 
instant,  he  reentered,  bowing,  cap  in  hand :  *  Good  morning.  Sir ;  how  are  you. 
Sir  t  I  hope  you  are  well,  Sir.'  He  was  answered  with  gracious  condescen- 
sion, but  somewhat  briefly.  Finding  the  burden  of  conrersation  thrown  upon 
him,  he  was  slightly  at  a  loss  ;  hesitated,  and  then  gathering  himself : 

*Er  ^  er  ^  er  .    I  hope  your  mother  will  be  iaved^  Sir,^  The 

^  Prince  '  collapsed.'  -  .  -  ^  Hibbles,'  in  whom  we  recognize  an  old  and 
always  welcome  correspondent  at  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.,)  sends  us  a  little 
sketch  of  ^Lawyer  B  Maiden  Speech,''  delivered  at  the  bar  of  an  ad- 
joining county  :  *  It  was  a  criminal  case,  and  Lawyer  B         sustained  the 

prosecution.    His  client,  a  newly-married  man,  was  serenaded  on  the  evening 
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of  the  wedding ;  and  as  an  after-pieoo,  the  boys,  full  of  fun,  made  a  *  forward 
movement '  on  the  hen-coop,  adding  the  melody  of  the  barn-yard  to  their  al- 
ready hideous  strains.  The  Benedict  could  not  stand  this,  and  came  down  out 
of  doors,  clothed  in  the  merest  trifle  of  a  garment,  and  boiling  with  wrath. 
Somebody  was  in  command  of  a  *  masked  battery*  behind  the  door,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  drenched  him  thoroughly.  The  parties  were  dis- 
covered, and  a  case  was  brought  for  trespass.  B  ,  who  was  evidently  aim- 
ing at  a  '  sensation,'  after  a  running  view  of  the  evidence,  appealed  to  the 
*  twelve  of  his  enlightened  countrymen  *  as  follows :  '  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : 
when  a  man  for  the  first  time  has  been  and  got  married,  and  has  retired  to  his 
slumbers,  and  some  of  his  neighbors  come  and  kick  up  a  row  in  his  hen-pen, 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  and  ho  goes  forth  to  protect  his  rights,  as  a  good  hus- 
band had  ought  to  do,  and  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  gentlemen,  is  thrown  all  over 
him,  from  head  to  foot  —  then  if  the  law  do  n*t  give  no  remedy,  it  arCt  no 
use  ! '  The  Court  found  a  dollar  or  two  and  costs — as  a  *  remedy.' '  -  -  -  *^ 
Victim'*  writes  us  to  give  warning  against  transmitting  money  in  answer  to  the 
following  advertisement : 

*  A  Great  Babgain.  —  To  all  who  may  inclose  |1, 1  will  send,  by  mail  post-paid,  a 
finely-cut  engraved  portrait  of  Obobgk  Washinqton,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  together 
with  an  elegant  portrait  of  Benjamin  Fkakxlin  —  either  separately  at  four  shillings.  Ad- 
dress H.  C.  C,  street,  Boston.' 

The  fellow  actually  sent  back  a  three-cent  and  a  one-cent  postage-stamp, 
ornamented  with  the  ^  finely-cut  engraved  *  heads  !  -  -  -  *  Dm  the  late 
lamented  Lieut  Derby  (*  John  Ph<eniz  ')  writes  a  '  down-east '  friend,  '  leave 
articles  enough  unpublished  to  make  a  book  somewhat  near  the  size  of 
^Phanixianaf*  "Will  it  ever  be  published,  if  there  u  material  V  We  wish  it 
were  in  our  power  to  answer  both  these  queries  in  the  affirmative ;  but  we  do 
not  know.  -  -  -  Dean  Swift,  in  his  amusing  burlesque  of  handling  a  ship 
in  a  storm  at  sea,  should  have  had  our  backwoods  minister  at  his  elbow,  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  use  of  the  anchor.  Having  alluded  to  an  anchor  in  his 
discourse,  he  described  its  use  in  the  following  lucid  manner :  ^  An  anchor  is  a 
large  iron  instrument  that  sailors  carry  to  sea  with  them,  and  when  a  storm 
arises,  they  take  it  on  shore  and  fasten  it  to  a  tree,  and  that  holds  the  ship  till 
the  storm  blows  over!'  -  -  -  The  increase  of  travel  on  our  *•  Northern 
Rail-road  of  New-Jersey^^  (which  was  never  better  officered,  nor  carried  more, 
or  more  gratified,  passengers,  than  at  this  moment,)  makes  our  enterprising 
and  accommodating  news-agent,  Mr.  Haeselbarth,  somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
the  demand  for  papers :  and  hence  sometimes,  although  rarely,  complaints  of 
local  and  travelling  readers  of  a  short  supply.  We  commend  to  buyers  and 
the  seller  this  advertisement  from  an  Eastern  journal : 

WANTED! 

A MAN  to  sell  Daily  Papers,  that  can  please  every  body!  A  person  to  deliver  DaiW 
Papers,  so  that  every  man  may  be  served  first  and  no  one  last !  Also,  a  man  that 
can  tell  just  how  many  extra  papers  are  wanted  every  day !  To  three  such  persons  con* 
stant  employment  will  be  given.   Salary,  $25,000. 
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Roi.s  MAfruricnrmBiii^ 
78  WILLIAM  STREET, 

(OOBKKR  LIBKBTT  8T.X 

NEW  YORK. 
Sesd  for  •  ctreular. 


Has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  ports  of  the  Union,  by  experienced  bnildera  and  others,  and  has 
been  proved  to  be,  m  every  particular,  just  what  we  claim  for  it,  namely, 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER-PROOF  ROOFING. 


IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATES;  it  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  roofs,  whether 
eteep  or  flat,  old  or  new ;  it  is  only  ONE  HALF  the  cost  of  tin,  and  is  twice  as  durable. 


OtITTA-PEaCHa  aOOFWO  CEMBKT 

VOB  SAIiE  BT  THE  BABBBIi. 

This  Cement,  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  ROOFS,  will  prevent  further  corrosion, 
and  render  them  periecUy  water-tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  been  extensively 
nsed  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on  Roofs  of 
Cars,  Freigrht  and  other  builoings,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  refer  to  the  New- York 
AK©  Eris  Railroad  Co.    Also,  Sole  Agents  for  the  PATENT  IMPROVED 


This  article  forms  the  most  durable,  ea»ieBt,  best,  and  cheapest  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
They  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  jind  eizes  of  Bedsteads,  ship-berths,  etc.,  are  now  in  use  in 
many  of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  States,  on  first-class  steamers,  etc.,  and  have  given  universal 
satisfaction. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents  (to  whom 
we  will  give  liberal  and  satisfactory  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  State  and  County  rights  of  manufacture  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
guarantee  a  firet-rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  free. 

Also,  ISole  Manufacturers  of  the 


AMERICAN  CEMENT  GLUE, 

For  cementing  Wood,  Leather,  Glass,  Ivory,  China,  Marble,  Porcelain,  Alabaster,  Bone  Coral,  etc 
Wholesale  Warehouse, 

78  William  Street,  cor.  Liberty,  Ne^wr-York 


FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 
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John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  P.  Baldwin, 
Amos  T.  Dwigfat, 
Henry  A.  Hurlbnt, 
Jesse  Hoyt, 


William  Stniigis,  Jr. 

John  R.  Ford, 

SidneT  Mason, 

Qeo.  f .  Stadmao,  Cinn. 

Cfrua  Yale,  Jr., 

William  R.  Foadick, 

F.  H.  Coasiti, 

David  L  Boyd,  Albany, 

S.  B.  Caldwell, 

A.  J.  Wills, 

W.  H.  Townsend. 


J.  HILTON  SMITH,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  J.  MARTIN,  Freflident. 
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*  AMERICAN   SCHOOL  INSTITUTE; 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  185&) 
A  BELIABLB  RDITGATIONAL  BUSINBSS  AGBTVOT  FOB 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  TEACHERS,  AND  PUPILS. 

The  Special  Objects  of  the  *In«Utate'  ares 

1st  To  proTide  Families,  Schools,  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers,  for  any  department  of  iBstraetion. 
The  address,  and  particolars  of  suitable  candidates,  for  any  position,  however  responsible,  may  always  be  obtained. 
8d.  To  aid  Teachers  in  securing  positions  adapted  to  their  qaaltflcations. 
8d.  To  negotiate  the  Purchase,  Sale,  and  Exchange  of  School  Propertiea 

4th.  To  be  a  general  Depository  of  Circulars,  and  information  of  good  Schools— for  the  cooTenlenoe  of  Parentt 
and  Ooardians  when  seeltlng  Educational  advacUges  for  their  Children  and  Wards. 

5th.  To  supply  School  Officers  and  Teachers  with  School-Books,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Sheet-Music, 
Musical  Instruments,  and  every  kind  of  School  MerchandUe^  American  and  Foreign,  at  large  discounts  from 
regular  rates. 

6tb.  To  keep  a  correct  and  complete  List  of  the  Teachers  of  the  entire  country,  for  the  use  of  Publlshcra,  and 
others  interested  therein. 

17*  For  details  atad  indorsements,  send  for  our  Circular. 

PUIadelpkU  Offlce,  S5  8«ntk  Stxtli  St 
Saitben  Oflira,  S«TJUiiuib,  GcorgUi. 
Callfonila  Office,  Su  Fraaelsco. 


G.  S.  WOODMAN  &  COMPANY, 

596  BBOABWAT,  NBW-TOBK. 


From  Rev.  Samwl  Lockicood,  Vie  aceofnpJiehed  Scholar  and  the  eminent  XaturalUit, 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  mitrod  can  accomplish.  Is  that  system  of  InteUigenea  tactiet,  or 
that  new  phase  of  Educational  ta^iness,  as  conducted  and  deTeloped  by  the  *  AjfaatoAS  School  iKsrrnrrsL^  Hera  la 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  themselTes  posted  on  the  entire  Educational  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  country. 
Every  department  of  Education,  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  In  a  word,  as  to  Education,  takingit  in  a  wide 
range,  Its  apparatus,  its  literature,  lu  wants  and  resources,  are  tabled,  as  It  might  be,  in  a  Bureau  o/lSdveaHoMl 

And  now  mark  the  effect  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  consideration,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  schools  of  Ugh 
character  being  closed,  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  is  provided  whose  calibre  is  known. 
*  The  right  man  In  the  right  place.* 

The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent.  Imposition  by  unprofessional  cbarlatanzy— each  in  VttAt  no  saall  i 
*ue  to  patron  and  pupU-nara  happiJiy  avoided. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

1b  a  Weekly  NewsimpcT 

FOR  THE  FAMILY, 

1^r<t  wifli  IntcTPfiting,  valuable,  and  instrnctive  reading  for  both  old  and  TOimg. 


Special  Contributors. 
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Wb  have  concTn<1e<l  an  arrpTiprompnt  by  which  wp  now  offer  to  any  olr!  fmbscriber  a 
premium  of  a  copy  of  WEBSTER'S  ABRIDGED  DICTIONARY,  containing 
nearly  five  hnndred  pages,  for  the  name  of  every  new  snb-scriber  for  one  year  sent  na 
with  two  dollars.  The  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  atf  the  book-stores  is  $1.50.  The 
book  will  be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  as  desired. 

Any  person  who  will  send  to  the  office  of  "  The  Independent  "  the  names  of  five  new 
subscribers  for  one  year,  or  of  one  new  subscriber  for  five  years,  with  ten  dollars,  (being 
two  dollars  a  vear  for  each  subscription.)  will  receive  as  a  gift  a  handsome  copy  of 
WEBSTER*^  UHABRIDGED  DICTIONARY,  Pictorial  Edition,  conUining  1.500 
engraved  illustrations.  This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English 
language.   Its  price  at  the  book-stores  is  Six  Dollars  and  a  HalL 

Thx  iNDBFiNiyKyr  is  pnblisbed  every  Thursday,  in  New  Yoirk.  Address  all  letters  to 

JOSEPH  H.  RICHARDS, 

No.  6  Beekman  St,  N.  T. 

Specimen  coplps  sent  irratis  to  any  address,  or  the  News  Agents  wtl  supply  yon. 
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Editor's  Table  : 

PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

TfiE  Publisher  of  the  Kniokerbojkkr  he^s  to  inform  its  readers,  that  the  '  Revkl axioms  of 
Wall  SraEKT,'  which  have  attracted  s-j  muc'a  atteatiou  to  its  pages  durini^  the  present  year,  will 
bjcon'luded  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  volume,  when  [they  will  be  followed  by  a  New 
SE'^ial  of  similar  character,  and  of  equal  interest,  by  the  same  eminent  author.  The  other 
populir  writers  who  have  contributed  t)  the  Migaziae  during  tlie  present  and  previous  volumes 
Will  continue  to  enrich  it,8  pa^es,  and  to  make  the  Knickkrbojkke  more  and  more  deserving:  of 
the  liberal  support  it  has  for  so  many  years  received. 

The  Piibli-ih-^r  being  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  wider  field  of  monthly  jouruali^m,  yet 
wi-^hing  to  preserve  to  the  Kxickkrbockkr  all  the  characteristics  which  have  for  nearly  thirty 
years  attracted  to  it  so  many  friends,  would  also  announce  that,  while  this  old  favorite  will  be 
continued  without  change,  he  likewise  proposes  to  embark  upon  a  fresh  undertaking,  which  will 
include  many  new  and  peculiar  features.  About  tlie  first  of  December  next  will  ajipear  the 
CONTINENTAL  MONTHLY,  a  publication  intended  to  present,  in  addition  to  the  LiterHry 
attractions  of  the  Knickerbocker,  a  vigorous  American  element,  to  be  mainly  directed  to  the 
subject  of  Political,  Social,  and  Educational  questions,  which  will  be  treated  in  an  independent 
manner,  unrestrained  by  party  claims,  and  unembarrassed  by  entanglements  with  any  sect, 
society,  or  clique. 

Terms  for  each  Magazine:    Three  dollars  per  year;  two  copies  for  five  dollars;  thn»e 

copies  for  six  dollars. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congre««,  in  the  year  1861,  by  Jaxbs  R.  Gilmork,  In  the  ClerkV  Office  Jo  f  the 

District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New- York.  -T 
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SERVILE     I N S U R R E e T I  0 N  . 

BT  CBAKLBS  OODFBBT  LILAKD. 

And  now  the  war  is  coming  upon  us  in  tremendous  earnest  The  gale  of 
marching  myriads  has  long  sounded  in  our  ears,  the  pattering  of  bullet-drops 
is  not  strange  to  us — we  only  wait  the  blinding  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
crashing  thunder-roar  which  tell  that  the  whole  North,  roused  to  fury^  has 
been  impelled  to  the  inevitable  Extreme  which  alone  can  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  its  fearful  foulness.   In  Gon's  name — let  it  go  1   We  are  ready. 

The  leading  journals  of  the  country,  taking  their  cue  from  the  bolder  minds 
who  were  first  to  '  master  the  situation '  and  fearlessly  proclaim  the  Inevitable 
Result  toward  which  we  are  drifting,  are  beginning  to  counsel  a  freer  and 
stronger  policy  on  the  part  of  Government  and  of  the  public.  People  are 
breathing  more  boldly  and  breaking  their  old  bonds  of  cant  and  prejudice  with 
the  all-smashing  hammer  o(  facts.  Timidity,  gabble  and  gammon  arc  at  a  dis- 
count, and  the  old  fear  of  *  abolition*  and  of '  exasperating  the  South,'  seems  to 
sensible  men  the  paltry  phantom  of  a  '  screeching  ghostliness,*  which,  in  popu- 
lar parlance,  is  '  about  played  out'  In  the  West,  Fremont  the  Path-finder  has 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  rip  and  a  slash  which  went  with  a  thriU  of  joy  to 
every  heart  In  the  East,  LL.D  Russell,  who  is  rapidly  learning  a  thing  or 
two,  proclaims  most  intelligently  that  '  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  issue  between 
North  and  South  is  rapidly  approaching  to  that  which  the  South  predicted  and 
feared  and  the  North  at  first  disavowed  and  does  not  now  altogether  accept : 
the  struggle  if  it  continues  will  be  narrowed  to  a  strife  between  slavery  and  ' 
abolition*'  And  as  it  becomes  apparent  to  every  one,  that  whoever  wins  or 
loses,  the  thing  hat  gme  too  far  now  to  admit  of  any  other  than  an  emmncipa- 
tite  solution — people  are  becoming  really  astonished  to  find  how  easily  their 
minds  expand  to  great  truths  and  a  new  status.  When  we  shall  all  have  be- 
come daring  enough  and  great-minded  enough  to  see  this  struggle  and  its  re- 
sult firee  firom  aU  old  party  prejudices,  then  it  will  be  *  all  up  with  the  South.* 
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Let  us  try  to  master  tlie  situation  —  see  things  <u  they  are^  without  wander- 
ing off  to  side-Issues.  It  may  be,  that  long  before  these  lines  meet  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  a  terrible  battle  will  hare  been  fought,  and  cries  of  joy  or  woe 
haye  rung  over  the  land.  But  the  end  will  not  be  yet  Govemmrat  may  have 
followed  public  opinion  up  to  the  point  of  freeing  the  Slaves  of  rebels.  But  the 
end  will  not  be  yet  Government  may  go  further  still,  and  with  a  righteous 
besom  of  wrath  sweep  the  Curse  out  of  the  Border  Tobacco  States  and  leave 
them  free  to  take  rank  among  civilized  countries.  But  the  end  will  not  be  yet 
It  might  be  here,  if  the  South  chose.  Just  where  they  now  stand  an  apoca- 
lyptic heaven  flash  of  common-sense — a  miracle — might  by  inducing  the 
South  to  implore  peace  and  go  home  to  a  '  Slaveowma,*  reduced  to  Gotton-dom, 
avert  the  stupendous  disaster  which  now  hangs  over  them.  But  dark,  dread- 
ful, damnable,  I  see  the  Inevitable  Horror — awful  to  me  as  to  the  South  — 
creeping  up  sluggishly  from  the  swampy  poison-land — the  dim  devil-spectre 
of  Servile  Rbvbluon  I* 

When  Emancipation  for  the  sake  of  the  White  Man,  and  not  of  the  Negro, 
and  not  on  'abolition'  grounds,  was  first  urged  in  these  pages,  it  was  recdved 
with  incredulity  and  objection  frx>m  vigorous  minds  of  M  sides.  Since  then  it 
has  been  freely  discussed  as  a  national  measure  and  as  an  inevitable  Expe- 
diency. If  promptly  acted  on,  in  connection  with  certain  other  war-measures, 
it  may  even  yet — nay,  very  probably  will — serve  to  settle  the  great  problem. 
But  the  action  must  be  very  prompt,  nay,  more,  it  must  be  executed  in  con- 
nection with  certain  other  administrative  and  military  measures,  the  whole  re- 
quiring a  comprehensive  and  energetic  talent  of  the  very  highest,  nay,  of  the 
most  unusual  nature  —  on  the  part  of  Government 

That  Emancipation  will  be  a  terrible  weapon  against  the  South,  no  one 
doubts.  Within  two  days'  foot-travel  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  are  nearly 
one  million  blacks  t  Suppose  Canada  brought  down  to  Mason  and  Dixon's  — 
as  it  has  been  effectually  for  some  years  to  a  few  thousand  negroes  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland — and  many  more  than  a  million  will  become  as  Delaware  slaves 
now  are,  practically  more  than  lialf-free.  A  Delaware  slave,  who  lives  within 
an  afternoon's  run  of  the  Underground  Railroad  is  treated  like  a  white  fiirm- 
laborer,  and  is  a  very  different  person  fit>m  a  Virginia  'field-hand.'  That  he  is 
insolent,  lazy  and  miserable,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  That  he  is  inferior  to  a 
white  servant,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  their  masters  prefer  them,  let 
them.  But  there  should  be  no  robbery  Of  Union-loving  slaveholders  on  the 
Border.  Pay  such  men  for  their  slaves,  exacting  the  strongest  guarantees  of 
their  fidelity.  The  debt  will  be  enormous,  I  doubt  not  But  a  more  effective 
means  of  building  up  a  Union  party  in  the  South  does  not  exist  Those  who 
wish  to  be  paid  for  their  chattels  will  at  once  stand  opposed  to  the  rest,  and  a 
Union  party  he  formed.  Let  this  be  remembered.  Let  the  payments  be  like 
those  now  made  in  the  South  for  largo  transfers  of  slaves,  in  imtalmente^  the 
subsequents  to  be  contingent,  in  our  bargain,  on  good  conduct  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  due.  Those  who  will  not  sell  their  slaves  to  Goveni- 
ment  will,  in  aU  probability,  at  once  send  them  down  to  Cotton-dom,  which 
will,  by  getting  them  cheap,  have  yet  another  laugh  on  thdr  Tobacco-Border 
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dupes.  Let  the  tiger-cat's  paw  be  by  this  method  amputated,  and  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  old  Cotton  cat  There,  down  in  their  rattle-snake  and 
yellow-fever  realm,  the  ^elite^  may  plan  and  plot  Mexican  conquests  forever. 
Since  the  war  begun,  thousands  of  slaves  have  already  been  sent  further  South 
to  avoid  their  total  loss.  The  numbers  which  would  be  sent  after  them  in 
case  of  a  declaration  of  Emancipation  would  materially  diminish  the  amount 
which  we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  remainder. 

But  as  ninety-nme  Southerners  in  a  hundred,  when  one  speaks  of  free-labor 
on  plantations,  begin  at  once  to  talk  about  ru^^fields,  just  so  do  many  North- 
erners, when  Emancipation  is  proposed,  begin  with  a  doleful  cry  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  with  one  or  two,  or  say  three  million  free  blacks  ?  In  Heaven's 
name,  can  nobody  rise  above  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  two  or  three 
million  negroes  when  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
WHirB  HEN  are  at  stake  I !  Just  now  there  are  in  the  South  four  million  n^oes 
who  degrade,  provincialize  and  vulgarize  thrice  their  number  of  whites,  while 
they  are  a  curse  and  a  torment  to  twenty  million  of  the  most  advanced  of 
white  men  in  the  North.  A  pretty  scruple  of  conscience  this,  and  a  nice  donkey 
side-gate  to  strain  at,  while  we  make  no  bones  of  the  great  camel  portal  of  a 
war !  But  the  free  blacks  will  starve !  Well,  let  them  starve  1  Better  that 
than  starvation  for  all  of  us.  Do  you  believe,  potterer  and  dough-face,  that  the 
South  is  going  to  turn  hack  !  As  well  expect  the  roaring  tornado  to  turn  back 
from  its  course.  But  really  there  will  not  be  any  starvation  or  un-manage- 
ability  in  the  case.  White  labor  will  flow  in,  scattered  here  and  there  even  a 
few  millions  of  lazy,  miserable  blacks  will  vanish — as  they  have  done  in  the 
city  of  New-York.  The  day  of  emancipation  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  salva- 
tion of  Virginia,  a  State  which  should,  and  shall  yet  be,  as  glorious  in  pros- 
perity as  she  is  beautiful  by  nature,  and  has  been  eminent  in  history.  From 
the  day  in  which  the  filthy  curse  of  Slavery  is  removed  from  her,  her  land  will 
rise  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.  Mark  the  prophecy.  I  know  now  of  more 
than  one  Virginia  land-holder  who  has  urged  this  war  on  because  he  foresees 
its  inevitable  termination,  and  in  it  his  own  augmented  prosperity. 

I  call  this  the  ineioitdble  termination,  because  I  see  that  every  victory, 
either  of  the  North  or  the  South,  portends  increased  exasperation,  and  an  ap- 
proach to  Emancipation.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  dead  as  a  door-nail,*  and 
the  coming  results  of  its  death  are  plain  to  every  one.  But  unless  we  give  in 
to  this  fikct,  nay,  even  if  we  proclaim  Emancipation,  as  we  fhall^  and  unless  the 
North  speedily  cooperate  with  the  South  to  settle  the  trouble,  I  see  a  storm 
rising  which  may  yet  settle  every  thing  with  fire  and  blood.  I  have  spoken : 
I  mean  Servile  Insurrection.  While  we  are  fighting,  strangling,  ravaging,  and 
starving  on  the  Border,  the  devil  is  raising  his  head  away  down  South  in  Dixie. 
It  is  not  the  petty  knowledge  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  black  which  in  such 
tremendous  times  as  these  can  avail  to  prevent  the  comprehension  of  a  great^ 
unavoidable,  horrible  truth.  No  use  to  tell  me  that  Joe  and  Guff  and  Yellow 
Bob  are  gmng  to  fight  along  with  old  Master.  You  fools !  Do  not  you  your- 
selves say  that  the  negro  is  a  mere  grown  child,  an  inferior  animal,  a  black 
blunderhead,  given  to  impulse  ?  Well,  I  do  not  deny  it   But  by  the  Power  of 
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Tcngcancc,  if  he  M  6o,  look  out  for  yourselves  I  Are  there  not  in  Carolina,  as  in 
Guinea,  here  and  there  on  every  laif^  plantation,  what  you  call  *  tonguey  nig- 
gers '  ?  Is  this  great  black  mass  entirely  without  leaven  ?  Does  it  not  sweep 
into  wars,  revolts,  and  Satan*8  own  carnivals  even  in  Africa  ?  Will  not  some 
*  tonguey  nigger*  here  and  there,  some  fine  day,  start  some  mad  Obeah  notion ; 
some  crazed  blood-and-bones,  half-Methodist,  half-African  frenzy,  which  will 
go  rolling  on  like  a  wave  over  the  fire-sea  of  an  inferno  ?  Just  at  present  they 
have  caught  up  your  military  anti-Northern  frenzy.  Do  you  not  think  that 
your  own  madness  will  pass  over  to  them,  and  take  a  negro  form  ?  A  gang  of 
monkeys  know  enough  for  such  hideous  pranks ;  when  a  thousand  negroes 
find  in  one  spot  that  they  are  too  strong  for  the  home-guard,  then  the  gunpow- 
der goes  I 

Could  I  speak  to  the  South,  I  would  implore  them  to  avert  this  demon's 
drama.  I  contemplate  it  with  a  fear  and  awe  which  would  counsel  any 
measure,  however  desperate,  to  avert  it  Of  late  weeks  information  from 
those  now  most  practically  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  plantations  in  Cotton- 
dom,  has  poured  into  me — not  from  Abolitioniits  — and  the  blackness  of  de- 
solation which  the  calmest  view  mu»t  take  firom  such  fiusts  is  terrific.  It  is  not 
that  an  overseer  has  been  murdered  here,  or  a  gang  been  refractory  there ;  it 
is  the  ruppressed  conviction  in  so  many  intelligent  Southern  minds  of  what  is 
COMING,  which  awes  me.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  South  I  When  the  whole  in- 
telligent white  mind  of  a  Continent  is  rolling  in  convulsions,  tearing  up  society 
to  its  roots,  overwhelming  fortunes,  ways  of  life,  lives^  turning  priests  to  war- 
riors, women  to  men ;  can  it  be  expected  that  the  fierce,  half-animal,  vindictive 
negro  will  escape  ?  Happy  1  Tes,  he  t>  happy  —  as  a  gorilla  in  a  cocoa-nut 
tree.  And  the  gorilla,  when  he  is  *mad,*  drives  the  lion  and  tiger  before  him, 
just  as  the  wild  blacks  of  San-Domingo  overwhelmed  superior  numbers  of  the 
old  French  troops,  whose  mustaches  had  grown  gray  in  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
public 

Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  South  I  Do  you  think,  Southerners,  that  thf9e 
are  hard  times  I  Wait  and  you  shall  see  such  disaster  as  humanity  never 
dreamed  o^  not  when  Goth  or  Vandal  ravaged  Rome.  May  God  avert  it  t  but 
I  cannot  forget  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  years  of  such  fearful  insolence  of 
oppression  and  of  outrageous  sneers  at  the  very  ground-principles  of  human- 
ity, as  taught  by  Jesus  Chbist,  must  call  for  some  expiation.  0  my  coun- 
trymen all  I  for  the  love  of  that  God,  forget  something  of  these  past  wrongs, 
and  act  quickly  and  promptly.  In  mercy  to  the  South,  and  for  the  credit  of 
our  common  humanity,  rally  and  prevent  this  coming  eviL  Limit  it  by  Eman- 
cipation, abridge  it  by  the  most  strenuous  and  energetic  measures  in  war.  For 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  ours,  conquer  the  South  speedily.  Strike,  strike 
furiously,  by  land  and  sea.  Fast  and  deep  —  cut  and  scarify  —  capture  every 
sea-board  town,  at  any  and  every  sacrifice ;  hold  to  the  West,  pour  down  your 
legions  from  the  North,  pour  in  your  millions  of  money — all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life  —  ah  1  yes,  and  if  he  had  fairly  alain  a  brother  in  bat- 
tle, even  as  much  to  bring  that  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Woe,  woe,  woe  unutterable  to  the  South  unless  its  career  be  speedily 
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checked  I  Of  all  the  curses  eTer  dreamed  of^  its  victories  over  the  North  will 
be  the  cursedest  When  this  bloody  drama  first  swept  on,  I  prayed  and  hoped 
for  Northern  success  as  an  impulse  to  the  holy  cause  of  free  labor  and  of 
Progress.  But  now  I  await  it  in  agony  as  the  preventive  to  such  a  diabolical 
disaster  as  will  rend  the  heart  even  of  an  enemy,  and  make  Christendom  stand 
aghast.  Aet^  men  of  the  North  —  come  down  by  millions — pour  out  blood 
and  gold  —  do  any  thing,  every  thing  to  avert  these  horrors.  Strengthen  the 
brave  MoOlellan  —  let  your  press  and  your  orators  urge  Border  State  Eman- 
cipation as  the  greatest  public  measure ;  let  there  be  waves  on  waves  of  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  the  war ;  be  fierce  and  wild  if  you  will,  for  verily  if  you  are  to 
have  a  father-land  united  and  firee  from  the  greatest  horror  of  history,  nothing 
less  vrill  save  you.  And  you,  0  women  of  the  North  I  regard  this  crisis  with 
your  dear  womens'  hearts  in  its  deepest  home  significance.  If  you  would  see 
peace,  aid  war.  The  more  you  urge  and  aid  now,  the  sooner  will  you  have  the 
dear  ones  again  with  you.  But  oh  I  above  all,  remember  that  for  the  sake  of 
your  foes  themselves,  you  should  do  aU  in  your  power  to  overcome  them.  It 
is  but  the  subduing  of  a  delirious  patient  for  his  own  good. 

Woe,  woe  to  the  South  I  Not  by  my  will,  not  by  thine,  but  by  that  of  a 
terrible  avenging  Destiny.  Ah !  there  is  good  cause  to  fear  that  all  is  well- 
nigh  too  late.  The  supine,  dilly-dallying,  palliative  course  which  our  Govern- 
ment once  pursued,  is  now  bearing  its  crop  of  curses  thick  and  fast  He  who 
saw  in  a  vision  Hell  uncovered,  and  the  fiends  streaming  on  in  dense  torrent 
toward  the  doomed  city,  saw  nothing  more  horrible  than  what  clear,  impar- 
tial, common-sense  sees  sweeping  toward  the  devoted  South-land.  Let  those 
who  wonder  at  the  fearful  majesty  of  the  Fate  of  the  old  Greek  drama,  which 
rolled  in  solemn  horror  down  over  the  doomed  generations  under  a  mythic  ma- 
lediction, now  look  upon  a  greater  and  more  stupendous  catastrophe  than  JEs- 
chylus  ever  dreamed  of  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall  hfs  blood 
be  shed.  But  what  murder  is  here  meant  ?  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a  deeper 
murder  than  that  of  the  body  —  the  slaughter  of  the  soul,  the  crushing 
down  of  human  dignity,  the  reviling  of  Free  Labor,  the  preaching  of  Mud- 
Sill  doctrines,  the  sneering  at  poor  humble  toil,  the  mocking  of  white  serfs, 
the  crushing  out  of  poor  sufferers  in  the  social  scale,  the  breaking  utterly  of 
those  whom  Gon  has  already  bruised.  This  is  the  murder  spoken  of^  this  is 
what  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  gviiti,t  democrat  —  I  speak  in  all  reverence  —  spoke 
against  and  died  for.  In  every  form,  theoretically  and  literally,  you  have  for 
an  age  practised  this  art  of  murder  on  your  slaves  at  home,  and  not  less  bit- 
terly, when  you  dared,  on  us,  who  were  allied  to  you.  Your  legislators  treat- 
ed ours  as  the  representatives  of  menials  and  mechanics.  Your  whole  word 
and  work  from  alpha  to  omega,  was  a  cursing  of  the  poor.  The  poor!  His 
children,  your  humble,  lowly  brothers  I  Did  you  see  no  storm  gathering  • 
slowly  far  in  the  distance  ?  Had  you  no  fiiith  in  the  awful  and  mysterious  Law 
of  Nature  as  of  God,  which  brings  all  at  last  to  a  level  ?  Know  you  no  com- 
pensation ?   Now  the  hour  has  come. 

Not  but  that  we  too  of  the  North  have  sinned,  and  are  to  have  some  pun- 
ishment. Merchandising  to  the  swallowing  up  of  the  soul ;  dollar-hunting  even 
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to  a  proverb ;  out  Jew-ing  the  Jew,  and  shaming  the  Gentile;  displaying  the 
shallowest  and  most  pretentious  Pharisaism ;  forgetting  the  Beautiful  in  mere 
Mammoned  ostentation ;  suffering  all  possible  scoundrelism  in  the  councils  of 
every  city ;  defiling  every  legislative  body  with  a  lobby ;  knowing  and  suffering 
justice  to  become  such  a  mockery,  as  it  has  been  and  i$  in  this  very  New-Tork ; 
tolerating  officials  who  should  grace  the  gallows ;  smiling  tolerantly  on  open 
humbug ;  encouraging  journals  to  become  common  sewers ;  making  divinities 
of  apes,  knaves,  and  fat-headed  Philistines,  who  had  piled  together  fortunes ; 
elevating  any  *  popular '  demagogue  above  men  gifted  with  pure  genius  —  all  of 
these,  my  firiends,  form  a  black  bead-roll,  and  for  these  you  must  suffer.  There 
must  be  a  thunder-storm  to  clear  the  air ;  thank  God,  this  war  is  rapidly  enough 
raising  your  minds  to  a  higher  standard,  and  inspiring  you  with  great  and  no- 
ble ideas.  But  of  the  great  sin  I  acquit  you ;  you  have  not  depreciated  Labor, 
nor  cursed  the  poor.  There  your  hands  are  the  cleainest  in  the  world,  and  for 
that  I  love  you.  No  boy,  however  wretched  or  humble,  has  been  without  a 
chance  among  you  to  rise  as  high  as  the  highest.  For  that,  God  bless  you  I 
In  the  shallowest,  vainest,  most  would-be-aristocratic  society  of  your  cities, 
there  is  more  tenderness  toward  misfortune,  and  less  blunt  allusion  to  *  infe- 
riors,' than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  You  do  n't  talk  of  a  canaille 
or  of  *  mud-sills,'  and  it  is  no  flattery  to  call  you  both  great  and  good-hearted. 
For  all  that,  God  bless  you  I  You  have  given  the  widest  scope  to  new  inven- 
tions, new  projects,  new  theories,  new  plans  of  every  sort,  size,  shape  and 
color,  like  good,  brave,  enterprising  fellows,  as  you  are ;  and  nobody  is  re- 
garded by  you  as  less  of  a  gentleman,  or  F.  F.,  because  he  has  invented  an 
apple-paring  machine,  or  a  patent  mouse-trap.  You  have  over-reached  your 
brother,  and  *  done '  him  very  frequently  on  a  trade  in  a  most  shameful  man- 
ner ;  but  you  have  not  outlawed  or  trampled  on  him,  and  slain  his  soul  for 
very  malevolence ;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  with  the  greatest  good  will  *  set  him 
up  again,'  and  borne  it  with  great  philosophy  when  he  treated  you  in  Hke  man- 
ner. As  you  have  sinned,  so  shall  you  be  punished  in  the  storm  of  wrath  now 
raging  around  us.  And  as  you  have  done  well,  so  shall  you  be  rewarded  when 
it  passes  away. 

But  woe,  woe,  woe  unto  the  South  in  that  storm,  unless  by  a  miracle  they 
escape  its  horrors !  Suppose  them  victors  over  us  —  suppose  them  masters  of 
Maryland  and  Washington,  and  what  you  will.  Will  that  conciliate  into  inert 
submission  twenty  millions  of  stubborn  Northerners,  who  have  thus  far  been 
stimulated  more  by  reverses  than  by  success  ?  Why,  our  whole  industrious 
lives  are  but  one  conquering  of  adversities,  and  struggling  with  difficulties. 
Life,  which  flows  away  as  a  river  in  Dream-land  with  all  of  you  Southrons,  is 
a  fight  and  a  wrestle  with  Fortune  for  nearly  all  of  us ;  and  when  it  is  not 
•  so  we  make  it  such.  When  a  Yankee  turns  boot-black,  and  gives  up  forever 
because  he  has  had  a  note  protested,  then  and  not  till  then  will  he  give  up  the 
idea  of  warring  on  you.  Woe,  woe,  woe  t  Do  you  not  know  that  the  *  fanat- 
icism '  of  the  North  is  now  only  just  "beginning  to  kindle  ?  Do  you  know  what 
your  own  overwhelming  enthusiasm  is  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  vindictive 
hatred  of  a  race  inferior  in  many  things,  and  absurdly  vain  of  its  superiority 
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in  a  few  gifts  toward  another  which  is  greater  in  almost  every  thing  which  con- 
stitutes real  superiority  in  this  age.  That  is  your  enthusiasm  — a  hatred  as 
malignant  as  that  of  a  lashed  slave.  Do  you  think  that  your  chances  will  be 
better  when  a  hatred  quite  as  bitter,  and  ten  times  more  stubborn,  rages  all 
through  our  twenty  millions  1  *  But  we  of  the  North  always  hated  you.'  We 
did  not  When  this  war  broke  out  there  was  not  one  Northern  man  in  a  hun- 
dred who  would  not  have  gladly  left  you  in  peace  with  your  slaves,  to  do  what 
you  pleased  forever,  South  of  the  isothermal  line.  The  present  Administration 
would  have  only  been  too  glad  to  let  you  alone,  and  have  protected  you  with 
all  its  armies.  But  you  would  not  know  the  truth,  you  teased  your  fancied 
sore,  you  fed  yourselves  fat  and  foul  with  lies,  you  sowed  the  wind  —  and  you 
must  reap  the  whirlwind  I  ^ 
The  end  is  not  yet.  But  we  are  at  the  beginning  thereof.  Through  fire 
and  smoke,  cannon-thunder  and  the  wail  of  myriads,  we  see  greater  convul- 
sions, but  still  we  know  what  must  come,  and  are  conscious  of  our  own 
strength  to  take  us  through.  Bear  one  fact  in  mind,  the  whole  country  has 
ere  this  determined  that  as  a  preliminary,  Slavery  in  the  Border  StatesmustJ^ 
destroyed !  ^ 


L  O  V  E-S  O  N  G. 

^  TRANSLATED    PROM    THE    T  U  R  It  1 8  E    OF    AALI  BPPBNDI. 


BT   JOHN   P.  BROWK. 


<  At  !  Shah  i  Sbaban, 

Ay  I  Noor  1  TezdaD, 
Tahtindi  var  al 
Feriznan  i  Shadan.' 

0  QuEBK  of  all  Sovereigns ! 

0  Light  of  all  Lands ! 
Ascend  thy  proud  throne, 

Make  known  thy  commands : 
All  the  world  will  obey  thee, 

Let  it  know  but  thy  will ; 
Thy  subjects  adore  thee. 

As  bound  by  a  spell : 
Like  an  artist4rawn  spirit, 

Like  a  star  from  the  sky, 
'Tis  thy  beauty  enchants  them, 

As  the  moon  from  on  high. 
The  tongue  speaks  thy  praises, 

Hearts  echo  the  sound. 
Both  are  pierced  by  thy  beauty, 

Yet  are  proud  of  the  wound. 
As  the  rose-garden  gladdens 

The  sad  lover  of  Art, 
So  thy  presence,  0  fair  one ! 

Gives  Spring  to  each  heart. 
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BT    J.    WAftftBll    aiWCOMB,    J  B. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  give,  in  my  rendering  of  the  folloifving  strange  storr, 
either  the  manner  or  the  language  in  which  mj  friend  related  it  as  we  sat 
through  the  long  night,  ho  speaking  and  I  listening.  I  cannot  reproduce  his 
manner.  I  have  forgotten  his  words.  I  tell  the  tale  in  the  first  person,  be- 
cause that  form  of  narrative  gives  more  effect  to  its  horrible  features,  and  the 
horror  that  is  in  it  constitutes,  to  my  mind,  its  chief  value  and  interest  As 
for  its  truth,  I  can  only  vouch  for  my  friend^s  ordinary  and  usual  accuracy  of 
statement   Here  is  his  story : 

Several  years  since,  just  after  Death  had  been  fearfully  hus^  in  our  family, 
sundering  tie  after  tie,  and  leaving  this  world  almost  too  dismal  for  existence, 
my  only  remaining  sister  and  I  resolved  to  leave  New- York  for  a  time,  and  to 
seek  in  the  far  country  that  peace  of  which  familiar  sights  and  sounds  deprived 
us.  Wo  sought  neither  fashionable  watering-place  nor  crowded  mountain- 
tops,  but  rather  some  secluded  village,  where  there  were  none  to  know  or  dis- 
turb us,  and  where  we  might  possibly  gather  our  shattered  lives  together  again 
and  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  world  that  still  lay  in  the  long  track  of  the  life- 
pilgrimage  before  us. 

With  this  intent  I  went  to  Vermont,  and  pursuing  my  search  with  little 
other  purpose  than  a  vague  longing  for  retirement,  selected  as  our  abiding-place 
a  small  village,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  silent,  save  what  babble  was 
made  by  a  stream  that  ran  darkly  and  furiously  down  between  rocky  borders. 
On  every  hand,  beyohd  the  narrow  valley,  a  giant  growth  of  pines  frowned 
upon  the  place,  and  above  the  pines  there  stood  up  against  the  sky  rugged  and 
gray  rocks,  around  which  in  times  of  tempest  the  lightnings  seemed  to  play  as 
by  right  It  was  a  dreary  place,  that  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten by  the  great  world  vrithout. 

*  This,'  I  said,  *  is  the  place  we  seek.  In  its  strange  apathy  and  silence  we 
will  sleep  away  the  sorrow  that  possesses  us  I '  The  very  air  and  spirit  of  the 
spot  were  akin  to  my  feelings  and  my  grief. 

I  learned  that  there  was  a  house  to  let  a  short  distance  from  tlje  long  street 
that  formed  the  village.  This  house  had  been  some  time  without  a  tenant,  and 
was  to  be  had  at  a  low  rent  Finding  the  agent  for  the  property,  I  learned  that 
the  owner  resided  in  a  distant  State,  and  that  the  building,  though  somewhat 
out  of  repair,  could  readily  be  put  in  a  habitable  condition.  With  the  agent  I 
walked  up  the  avenue  leading  to  the  mansion,  to  ascertain  by  personal  exami- 
nation whether  his  tale  were  all  exaggeration.  I  found  a  high,  square,  red 
brick  building  of  two  and  a  half  stories,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of 
overgrown,  neglected  lawn  and  garden,  with  a  few  shambling  out-bouses  in  the 
rear.  The  fences  had  fallen  to  decay ;  there  were  no  blinds  to  the  tall  and  nar- 
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row  windows ;  no  cornice  to  relieye  the  bare  and  blank  aspect  of  the  walls. 
The  chimneys  stood  up  stiff  and  straight,  with  no  warmth  of  homely  smoke 
rising  from  their  black  throats ;  all  was  desolate,  dreary  and  uninviting.  Still, 
the  house  had  an  air  of  faded  respectability,  and  seemed  to  wear -even  its  thread- 
bare decay  with  a  certain  pride.  It  was  like  some  men  we  see — poor  fellows 
in  mouldy  and  ragged  clothing  who  '  have  seen  better  days.*  *  It  cost  more  to 
build  it,*  the  agent  said,  *  than  any  two  houses  in  town.* 

'  It  is  just  the  place,*  I  thought ;  *  my  soul  is  in  unison  with  its  desolation 
and  decay.'  As  we  stood  gazing  up  at  its  exterior,  a  solitary  crow  flapped 
slowly  overhead,  and  turning  its  eyes  down  upon  us,  gave  one  cracked  and 
doleful  croak,  and  then  passed  on. 

We  entered  the  building,  and  passed  through  it  from  cellar  to  garret.  It 
had  once  been  a  fine  house.  The  rooms  were  high,  the  hall  broiyd,  the  stairs  of 
easy  ascent.  In  the  kitchen  was  a  wide  and  deep  fire-place,  in  which  hung  an 
old-fashioned  iron  *  crane.*  The  last  occupants  had  left  behind  them  a  broad, 
high-backed  settle,  upon  which  doubtless,  in  years  gone  by,  there  had  been  no 
little  tender  love-making.  The  hearth-stone  was  a  large  slab  of  white  marble. 
I  noticed  it  particularly  on  account  of  an  unsightly  crack  across  its  centre. 

Beside  the  kitchen,  there  were,  on  the  lower  floor,  a  large  dining-room,  two 
parlors  with  folding-doors,  and  a  Tooia  opening  into  both  kitchen  and  hall,  in 
the  rear  of  the  dining-room,  which,  though  small,  would  accommodate  my 
desk,  a  study-table,  and  the  few  books  I  should  bring  with  me.  This  room 
opened  into  the  hall  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  stair-way. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  house,  from  front  to  rear,  ran  the  hall,  and  the 
solid  stair-case,  with  a  heavy  mahogany  balustrade,  rose  evenly  and  geptly  to 
the  second  story.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  corresponded  in  size  and 
position  to  those  below,  and  there  was  over  all  a  large  and  lofty  garret,  lighted 
by-  half-windows.  One  portion  of  this  space  was  partitioned  off;  and  it  struck 
me  that  my  guide  slightly  shuddered  as  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  to  the 
chamber  thus  formed.  Indeed  he  had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  ignore  its  ex- 
istence, but  I  insisted  upon  seeing  the  entire  house.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  the  room,  excepting  a  portrait  in  oil  of  a  thin,  dark-featured 
old  man,  that  hung  upon  the  wall.  It  was  poorly  done,  and  yet  it  had  a  cer- 
tain life  about  it  difficult  to  describe.  You  have  met  just  such  old  men  in  the 
streets  hundreds  of  times,  I  dare  say,  and  passed  them  with  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  dislike  and  dread ;  some  faces,  after  many  years,  gather  so  much  of 
the  Satanic  in  their  expression. 

'Who  was  that?*  I  asked. 

'  An  old  man  who  lived  here  years  ago,*  the  agent  said. 

*  Was  he  not  insane  ? ' 

*  I  believe  so,*  the  man  said  shortly,  and  then  he  rather  hastily  closed  the 
door,  and  we  descended  to  the  ground  floor. 

The  house  was  damp  and  mouldy  from  long  disease.  Dust  was  piled  every 
where,  and  there  was  a  silence  not  known  to  human  habitations.  We  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  the  only  living  things  that  had  disturbed  this  deathly  silence  for 
long  years.    Even  the  spiders  had  died  from  want  of  prey,  and  their  forsaken 
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webg  fluttered  tenantloss  in  the  corners,  or  hung  firom  the  ceilings  in  dingy  and 
useless  festoons. 

Before  we  parted,  I  had  hired  this  dismal  house  for  a  year.  SeTeral  weeks 
were  occupied  in  getting  it  into  a  habitable  state,  a  feat  finally  accomplished  by 
the  agent,  aided  by  half  the  old  women  in  the  village.  Then  we  brought  up 
such  furniture  as  we  needed  for  the  kitchen,  dining*room  and  study,  and  for 
three  bed>rooms  on  the  second  floor,  our  maid-servant  positively  refusing  to 
sleep  in  *  that  lonesome  garret* 

I  consider  it  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  time  from  my  hiring  the 
place  to  our  finally  moving  into  it,  no  one  in  the  village  had  even  so  much  as 
hinted  that  it  was  haunted,  or  given  us  a  single  clue  to  the  awful  mystery  that 
hung  around  it  Some  knowledge  they  had,  I  know,  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
long  ago  enacted  there,  although  they  were  not  acquainted  with  its  entirety  as 
I  so  fearfully  became. 

Do  you  believe  in  churvoyanoe ?  in  spiritualism?  or  in  the  power  of  the 
soul  during  sleep  to  receive  intelligence  denied  to  it  while  awake  ?  Can  you 
tell  what  sleep  is ;  what  dreams  are,  or  in  how  much  a  life  separate  from  the 
body  is  permitted  to  the  soul,  under  certain  circumstances,  before  death  ?  Or 
how  far  disembodied  spirits  have  the  power  to  haunt  old  scenes  and  reproduce 
old  actions,  so  that  living  men,  influenced  by  the  dead,  shall  say:  '  The  place  is 
haunted '  ?  The  speculation  is  extensive,  never-ending.  Every  man  has  read 
and  heard  of  ghosts,  witches  and  hobgobUns.  Listen  and  you  shall  hear  what 
befell  me,  living,  breathing,  sober  and  sceptical 

We  entered  our  new  home  on  a  cold  and  gloomy  Friday  in  November.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents  from  the  leaden  clouds,  and  the  wind  soughed  and  moaned 
through  the  dreary  pine  forest  Naught  was  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  but 
dark  mountains  and  dull  sky,  and  within  was  little  to  cheer  us  by  its  contrast. 
Fires  had  been  lighted  in  all  the  rooms.  On  the  kitchen-hearth  a  great  pile  of 
logs  roared  defiance  to  the  blast,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  cheerlessness  and 
chilliness  about  the  place  that  no  artificial  warmth  seemed  able  to  dispel  My 
sister  Alice  trembled  and  shivered  as  we  entered,  and  when  we  sat  together 
after  tea,  soberly  discussing  our  simple  plans  for  the  year*s  life  before  us,  she 
pressed  close  to  my  side,  glancing  timidly  now  and  again  about  the  room. 

After  she  had  placed  a  lamp  upon  my  study-table  and  kindly  taken  down 
one  or  two  old  favorites  from  the  book-case  for  my  possible  necessities,  she 
turned  to  kiss  me  *good  night,'  and  placing  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  said  in 
a  low  and  fearful  voice :  *  Henry,  what  if  the  place  is  haunted  I  * 

I  had  not  thought  of  that  before.  What  if  it  were  ?  Well,  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  fear  the  power  of  evil ;  of  all  others,  my  sister  had  least  cause,  and  so  I 
told  her  as  cheerfully  as  I  could.  But  still,  after  she  was  gone,  the  thought 
clung  to  me :  *  What  if  the  house  were  haunted ! ' 

I  banished  the  thought,  and  taking  up  a  book,  was  soon  lost  in  the  quiet 
past  Thus  I  read  until  the  kitchen  clock  had  struck  eleven,  when  I  closed 
the  volume,  and  passing  up  the  stairs  to  my  bed-room,  was  soon  asleep. 

It  was  singular  that  in  my  dream  I  should  know  that  old  man  so  well :  a 
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hard-featured,  mean-spirited,  and  thoroughly  selfish  wretch,  with  more  intellect 
than  feeling,  and  not  too  much  of  cither.  It  was  strange  that  I  should  so  tho- 
roughly, and  yet  so  briefly,  have  knowledge  of  all  his  past  life,  all  his  petty 
meannesses,  his  lusts,  his  sordid  selfishness.  It  was  passing  strange  that  I 
should  become  so  incorporated  into  the  very  essence  of  his  soul  that  I  discerned 
even  the  minute  gcadations  by  which  he  changed  firom  an  innocent  child  to  the 
eyil  thing  I  saw  him.  It  will  be  fearful  if^  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  men*s  souls 
shall  be  so  laid  bare  to  the  souls  of  other  men  I 

This  old  man,  in  my  dream,  had  sayed  and  scraped  together  money,  little 
by  little,  till  at  length  his  sole  labor  was  to  increase  by  usury  and  careful 
speculation  the  wealth  he  had  amassed.  He  had  a  certain  pride,  too,  and  he 
built  this  gaunt,  brick  house  and  buried  himself  in  it — buried  himself  with  an 
ancient  house-keeper  as  miserly  as  himself  From  day  to  day  this  pair  vege- 
tated, unwholesome  human  fungi,  dry  and  useless  excrescences  on  life. 

Vegetated  thus,  till  there  came  one  day  a  letter,  edged  with  black,  inform- 
ing the  miser  that  a  very  wealthy  kinsman,  dying  a  widower,  had  designated 
him  as  guardian  to  his  only  child  and  heiress.  Thus  it  came  that  a  dark-haired 
beauty  glided,  calm  and  self-possessed,  into  the  mazes  of  my  dream.  She  was 
haughty,  and  of  a  commanding  presence,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  great  length 
of  limb,  and  an  imperial  bust  Fond  of  dress,  of  rich  food,  and,  I  fear,  of  wine. 
Not  particularly  given  to  lovers,  too  self-reliant  and  too  proud  for  that 

They  were  an  odd  family,  and  it  will  seem  strange  to  you  that  she  should 
have  desired  to  remain  under  her  guardian^s  roof  during  even  the  few  months 
that  were  wanting  to  her  majority.  It  was  not  strange  to  me,  though,  who 
saw  the  pleasure  she  took  in  making  the  old  man  cringe  before  her  haughti- 
ness, and  in  humbling  the  pride  of  the  ancient  house-keeper. 

I  saw  in  my  dream  all  the  ward's  scorn  for  the  guardian ;  all  the  guardian*s 
hatred  of  the  ward.  I  saw,  also,  the  glitter  of  his  wicked  eyes  when  her  lovely 
arms  wore  bracelets  heavier  than  common,  or  jewels  of  rare  brilliancy  flashed 
in  her  hair  or  heaved  upon  her  bosom.  As  for  the  house-keeper,  she  loved 
and  hated  with  her  master.  It  was  a  pleasant  household  during  those  few 
months  —  a  lovely  household  and  cheerful  to  contemplate !  So  much  so,  that 
in  the  contemplation — with  all  the  varying  emotions  of  its  members  laid  bare 
before  me  —  I  grew  quite  weary,  and  longed  to  recover  the  individuality  I 
seemed  to  have  strangely  lost 

The  months  glided  swiftly  on,  and  the  time  for  her  final  departure  drew 
nigh.  As  it  came  nearer,  I  saw  that  the  old  man's  eyes  glittered  more  and 
more  as  he  gazed  at  her,  and  that  within  his  soul  a  dark  and  terrible  purpose 
was  beginning  to  be  formed.  I  followed  its  growth,  day  by  day,  as  in  the 
French  models  one  follows  the  chick,  as,  change  after  change,  it  progresses 
during  incubation  from  the  formless  germ  to  the  young  bird  that  finally  chips 
the  shell  Thus  there  was  growing  in  the  miser's  soul  a  dreadful  form  of  evil. 
It  took  no  step  backward,  but  ever  increased  in  outline  and  strength,  until  it 
grew  ready  for  the  hatching. 

Presently  the  day  came  preceding  that  fixed  upon  for  her  departure.  There 
was  a  strange  and  unusual  gayety  upon  her  that  day.    She  laughed  and  sang 
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bits  of  songs  as  she  tramped  about  the  house.  She  had  the  step  of  a  grenadier, 
this  full-blown  beauty,  and  never  tripped  daintily  as  slighter  and  more  fairy- 
like  women  do. 

As  fer  the  miser,  he  was  a  smouldering  passion  all  the  day.  The  chick  in 
his  breast  was  pecking  at  the  shell,  vigorous  and  ripe  for  the  hatching.  And 
the  house-keeper,  with  a  strange  intuition  of  her  master's  purpose,  hovered 
near  him  all  day  long,  her  face  working  with  an  agitation  she  strove  in  vain  to 
control,  and  her  nerves  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  endurance. 

So  the  day  passed.  At  dinner,  and  at  the  supper-table  the  heiress  was  in 
the  fullest  flow  of  spirits.  She  took  a  whim,  too,  to  wear  some  of  her  most 
brilliant  ornaments  on  this  last  day,  and  the  rings  on  her  fingers,  the  pendants 
in  her  ears,  the  broach  upon  her  bosom,  shone  with  more  than  usual  lustra 
Fastened  artfully  in  her  hair,  so  that  they  only  here  and  there  peeped  out  from 
among  the  dark  braids,  was  a  string  of  large  and  perfect  pearls.  At  all  these 
things,  and  at  the  lovely  woman  who  adorned  them,  the  miser  gazed  with  evQ 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  house-keeper  silently  nerved  herself  for  what  was  to  come. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  at  night  the  maiden  stood  within  her  chamber  com- 
pleting her  preparations  for  the  morrow's  journey.  On  the  toilet-table  beside 
her  reposed  the  silver-bound  casket  in  which  she  kept  her  jewelry.  'What  she 
had  worn  that  day  lay  with  the  rest,  save  only  the  pearls  which  still  swam  in 
the  waves  of  her  dark  hair. 

Thus  far  I  dreamed,  when  a  terrible  night-mare  took  possession  of  me.  I 
fancied  two  figures  creeping  through  the  night  From  his  chamber  in  the  gar- 
ret crawled  the  miser  in  stocking-footed  stillness.  He  carried  no  light,  but  in 
one  hand  gleamed  a  long  and  cruel  knife.  From  the  cellar,  where  she  had  all 
the  evening  crouched  like  a  venomous  reptile,  came  the  house-keeper.  Beneath 
her  apron  she  held  fast  to  some  heavy  object  I  knew  that  the  steps  of  both 
were  bent  toward  the  chamber  of  the  beautiful  and  unconscious  girl. 

My  personal  identity  was  now  so  far  restored  that  I  longed  to  fly  to  her  and 
warn  her  of  the  danger,  but  I  was  bound  by  the  horrible  bonds  of  night-mare, 
and  could  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  I  felt,  now,  that  this  was  all  a  dream^ 
yet  the  cruel  agony  of  witnessing  that  murderous  approach  upon  innocence  and 
beauty,  without  the  power  to  avert  the  coming  blow,  drove  me  nearly  frantic 
I  strained  and  tugged  at  the  bonds  of  the  demon  who  held  me,  and  at  length, 
with  a  cry  that  must  have  sounded  far  beyond  the  house,  I  awoke  t 

The  damp,  gray  dawn  was  peering  in  at  the  windows.  Dimly  and  half- 
awake — as  I  lay  for  a  second  or  two  motionless  on  my  bed,  the  fearful  pas- 
sages of  my  last  night's  dream  still  fresh  in  my  aching  bndn  —  I  gazed  with 
an  unquiet  apprehension  about  the  chamber,  half-expecting  to  see  the  tall  and 
voluptuous  beauty  disrobing  before  the  mirror.  Then  I  remembered  it  was 
only  a  dream,  and  blessed  Qod  that  it  was  so. 

These  emotions  passed  rapidly  away,  and  I  was  soon  aware  of  quick  foot- 
steps hurrying  toward  my  chamber.  Arising  hastily,  I  slipped  on  my  panta- 
loons and  hastened  to  the  door.  My  sister  Alice  stood  there,  her  face  very 
white  and  her  hands  crossed  flutteringly  on  her  bosom. 

*  Oh  !  what  a  shriek ! '  whispered  she.    *  Did  you  hear  it,  Henry  ?  It 
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sounded  so  fearfully  through  the  house.  Oh !  I  know  it  *8  haunted !  I  am 
sure  it  *s  haunted  t ' 

'  It  was  only  I,'  I  said ;  ^  I  was  troubled  with  an  awful  dream,  and  in  break- 
ing from  it  I  cried  out ! ' 

*  Oh  I  dear/  the  poor  girl  whimpered,  *  I  am  so  afraid  to  stay  here,  I  am  in- 
deed !  It  is  so  lonely  and  so  gloomy.  Hear  how  it  rains ;  I  do  n't  believe  the 
sun  ever  shines  here.   Listen  I  what  is  that  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  I  said ;  *  I  hear  nothing.* 

'  Ah  I  well,  but  I  heard  it  in  the  night  I  lay  awake  and  I  heard  something 
creeping,  and  creeping  down  the  stair-way  from  the  garret  —  I  hiow  I  did  I 
And  then  I  felt  that  it  was  passing  my  door  toward  your  chamber,  and  then 
came  that  horrid  scream  I  * 

What  could  I  say  but  that  the  poor  child,  rendered  norrous  by  her  late 
griefs,  was  grown  full  of  woman's  fancies  ?  What  could  I  say  but  that  it  was 
nothing  ?  This  I  said,  but  still  Alice  was  not  couTinced.  She  was  certain  she 
had  heard  sometkingy  and  that  was  sufficient  to  drive  her  half-crazy  for  the 
day. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  for  no  one  thought  of  sleep  again  that  day,  Brid- 
get favored  us  with  a  lengthy  address,  on  the  subject  of  a  banshee  hereditary 
in  her  family.  She  concluded  by  stating  that  she  was  a  poor  orphan,  with  an 
old  mother  in  Ireland,  and  that  she  could  n't  think  of  bringing  trouble  upon  us 
along  with  the  family  ghost.  After  which  she  brought  her  trunk  down  to  the 
lower  hall  and  departed  for  the  village. 
N  I  believed  no  more  in  ghosts  before  I  entered  that  house  than  I  did  in  a 

personal  and  substantial  Devil,  going  up  and  down  the  world  like  a  roaring 
lion ;  but  this  testimony,  in  addition  to  my  strange  dream,  somewhat  staggered 
me,  and  I  caught  myself  repeating :  *  What  if  the  place  t>  haunted! ' 

It  made  me  nervous  and  unstable  for  a  time ;  I  could  neither  read,  write, 
think  nor  converse.  Bridget's  sudden  departure,  entirely  aside  from  our  house- 
keeping and  domestic  arrangements,  rendered  the  loneliness  of  the  place  yet 
more  appalling. 

Outside,  the  rain  still  fell  with  a  heavy  slant  against  the  windows,  and  the 
sky  was  of  the  color  of  lead ;  within,  the  great  fires  still  waged  an  unequal 
combat  with  the  dampness  and  desolation  of  the  rooms.  Unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  dreary  influences  of  the  scene,  my  sister  Alice  at  length  sat  down 
in  mute  despair  and  gave  herself  up  to  a  fit  of  silent  weeping. 

Fortunately,  just  when  our  spirits  were  at  the  lowest,  a  lumbering  stage- 
coach drove  up  to  the  door,  and  my  kind-hearted  aunt  Cherrystone  clambered 
heavily  out.  Here  was  really  and  truly  an  acquisition.  She  had  come,  she 
said,  to  help  set  things  to  rights  at  our  commencement  at  house-keeping,  and 
she  meant  to  stay  with  us  a  week,  at  least  That  we  were  glad  to  see  her,  I 
need  not  say,  and  we  quickly  made  her  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit 

She  was  a  companionable  and  lively  person  usually,  but  even  on  her  the 
blight  of  this  ctirsed  house  seemed  to  fall  as  she  crossed  its  threshold.  Even 
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her  elasticity  of  spirit  was  not  proof  against  the  drip  of  the  dreary  rain  and  the 
soughing  of  the  east  wind  in  the  pines. 

It  was  a  cold,  damp  house,  she  said ;  not  a  home-like  place  at  all.  Very 
lonesome  and  dismal,  she  thought,  to  live  in.  Did  we  helicye  that  houses  were 
ever  haunted  ? 

Haunted  I  Alice  had  said  the  same  thing  when  we  first  entered  it  That 
was  not  so  strange,  but  that  this  aunt  of  ours,  generally  so  free  from  thoughts 
of  fearful  things,  should  be  filled  with  the  same  idea.  Still  I  had  little  faith  in 
either  ghosts  or  dreams. 

The  day  passed  Tery  slowly  and  rather  sadly,  the  rain  never  ceasing,  the 
fires  nerer  warming  the  damp  house,  the  dreariness  never  lifting  from  off  it 
The  day  passed  slowly  and  cheerlessly,  and  night  came  on  again  —  night  and 
sleep. 

The  proud  girl,  disrobing  slowly  in  her  chamber,  laid  off  her  outer  gar- 
ments and  stepped  before  the  mirror  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  gloss  and 
heaviness  of  the  dark  hair  ere  she  loosened  its  fastenings  and  let  down  its  raven 
beauty  to  the  night.  One  large,  plump  hand,  white  and  lovely  as  ever  was 
kissed,  she  plunged  into  the  maze  of  braided  locks,  and  turning  this  way  and 
that,  regarded  the  black  and  white  contrast  in  the  glass.  Black  hair,  lustrous 
and  beautiful,  and  soft,  milky-white  hand,  half-hidden  in  the  blackness,  she 
stood  gazing  upon  for  an  instant  Then  she  raised  the  other  hand  toward  her 
head,  and  suddenly  stood  petrified  with  a  momentary  and  terrible  fear ! 

She  saw  in  the  mirror  the  figure  of  an  old  man  standing  in  the  door-way  I 
It  was  her  guardian,  with  an  unholy  and  baleful  light  in  his  devilish  eyes, 
pausing  at  the  entrance  to  her  chamber ! 

I  cannot  describe  the  majesty  of  her  slow  turning  toward  the  door.  No 
words  can  fitly  tell  with  what  stem  grandeur  she  swept  her  round,  white  arm 
in  one  great  gesture  of  rebuke,  contempt  and  command.  Standing  with  heav- 
ing breast  and  pointing  finger,  slowly  bidding  the  beast  begone,  no  language  of 
mine  can  tell  how  queenly  she  was,  nor  how  much  a  beast  was  the  intruder. 

But  what  if  he  wiU  not  go  ?  She  does  not  think  of  that  She  feels  the 
force  of  her  own  strong  nature,  and  proudly  and  fiercely  casts  on  him  an  im- 
perious rebuke.  But  with  the  man  at  the  door  her  rebu£&  go  but  a  little  way. 
He  clutches  more  firmly  the  knife  that  he  has  thrust  into  his  sleeve,  and  ad- 
vances a  step  into  the  chamber.  She  feels,  with  a  sickness  almost  too  terrible 
to  be  borne,  that  his  nature  is  as  hard  as  her  own,  and  tougher  by  all  the  dif- 
ference of  age  and  sex.  Then  for  a  brief  second  of  Ume  she  sinks  into  a  great 
faintness,  but  rallies  bravely,  clutching  at  the  toilet-table  beside  her. 

Is  there  no  weapon  in  the  room  ?  Eagerly  examining  the  apartment,  she 
can  discern  no  implement  ready  to  her  hand.  Ah !  how  she  longs  for  one  of 
those  handy  stilettoes  with  which  jealous  Spanish  dames  are  said  sometimes  to 
meet  their  lovers  or  their  rivals !  How  she  longs  for  any  thing  with  which  to 
repel  this  hideous  old  man,  whose  purpose  shines  in  his  eyes.  , 

Bobbery,  beyond  a  doubt  I  Are  there  not  jewels  here  rare  enough  to  tempt 
the  miser,  who  loses  his  ward  to-morrow  ? 
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He  hfts  brooded  over  it  day  after  day,  till  his  poor  and  greedy  soul  has  be- 
come filled  with  this  single  idea.  Why  did  she  so  bedeck  herself,  so  flaunt  in 
her  precious  gems,  each  one  setting  off  those  yet  more  priceless,  yet  more  to  be 
coveted  charms.  Ah  I  why,  in  very  wantonness  did  she  tempt  the  old  man 
with  a  wealth  of  which  he  could  never  honestly  become  the  possessor  ? 

Day  after  day  he  has  brooded  over  it,  and  the  fell  purpose,  slowly  growing 
beneath  the  heat  of  his  withered  breast,  has  hatched  the  foulest  of  mid-night 
birds  this  night 

So  he  strides  another  step  into  the  room. 

She  stood  for  an  instant  like  one  fi-ozen,  and  then,  her  great  womanly 
fear  —  now  that  the  man  had  shown  his  carelessness  for  her  commands  — 
overcoming  her,  she  whispered  with  whitening  lips :  *  What  do  you  seek 
here?' 

He  could  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  did,  his  voice  was  thick 
and  uneven,  and  he  shook  from  head  to  foot.  It  is  no  matter  what  he  said. 
The  queenly  woman  stood  now  in  queenly  wrath,  and  gave  him  back  scorn  for. 
his  insults,  daring  him  with  rash  anger  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her. 

And  all  this  time,  crouching  just  outside  the  door,  like  a  cat  watching  for 
prey,  the  housekeeper,  who  had  crept  there  from  her  hole  in  the  cellar,  lay  in 
wait. 

Then  the  old  man  advanced  another  step  into  the  room — and  another  — 
and  another,  till  he  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  woman,  his  purpose  glittering 
yet  more  fiercely  in  his  eyes  and  illuminating  every  feature. 

Then,  in  my  dream,  I  heard  her  beg  him,  by  his  old  love  for  her  dead 
father,  by  his  respect  for  what  was  holy  and  of  good  repute,  to  spare  her.  Yet 
he  stood  with  a  hard  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  trembling  but  cruelly  determined, 
and  would  not  hearken  to  her  prayer. 

It  had  not  as  yet  occurred  to  her  to  use  any  physical  strength  against  the 
man.  She,  who  could  have  throttled  him  with  that  firm,  white  hand  of  hers, 
as  easily  almost  as  a  cat  chokes  a  mouse,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  thought  to 
do  it.  But  when  he  approached  in  his  mad  folly  close  to  her,  she  spumed  him 
with  a  quick,  vigorous  blow  that  sent  him  reeling  to  the  floor. 

The  knife  dropped  from  his  grasp  as  he  fell,  and  the  ring  of  it  awoke  in  his 
heart  that  last,  most  cruel  thought  of  murder.  Gathering  himself  up,  he  seized 
the  weapon  and  rushed  upon  the  defenceless  girl. 

She  was  alone,  with  that  fiend  hacking  at  her  with  the  knife !  Would  no 
one  come  to  aid  her  ?  God  give  her  strength  for  this  most  fearful  and  unequal 
contest  I 

He  struck  her  at  length,  cutting  a  long,  deep  gash  in  her  left  arm. 

Then  the  tiger  in  the  woman  was  aroused,  and  with  the  look  and  snarl  of  a 
beast  of  prey,  she  threw  herself  upon  him.  Threw  herself  upon  him  with  a 
fury  that  overbore  all  resistance,  carrying  him  backward  to  the  floor  and  send- 
ing his  knife  flying  fiir  across  the  room.  Then  kneeling  upon  him,  she  in- 
stinctively closed  her  white  fingers  about  his  throat  till  I  could  see  the  face 
growing  purple  and  the  tongue  protruding. 

Just  at  the  instant  when,  in  my  dream,  I  savagely  exulted  over  the  terrible 
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triumph  of  the  girl,  the  figure  outside  the  door  stole  swiftly  in  and  swung  aloft 
a  heavy  axe  

Loud  knocking,  and  my  sister's  voice  at  the  door :  *  For  goodness'  sake  get 
up  quickly,  Henry,  there  is  some  one  in  the  house  t ' 

I  arose  hastily  and  opened  the  door.  There  stood  my  sister  and  aunt, 
trembling  with  affright. 

^  0  Henry  I '  my  sister  said,  *  we  have  heard  such  fearful  noises  in  the 
house.  Such  woful  sounds  !  I  am  sure  some  one  has  broken  in  upon  us. 
There  are  burglars  here,  you  may  depend  I ' 

Said  my  aunt :  ^  The  house  is  haunted  I ' 

Dressing  ourselves  as  speedily  as  possible,  we  descended  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  we  lighted  the  lamps,  and  whence  I  made  a  careful  search  over  tho 
building.  Windows  and  doors  were  all  fast,  and  the  only  sound  I  heard  was 
the  dreary  pelting  of  the  rain  and  the  perpetual  murmur  and  sobbing  of  the 
wind  in  the  pines.    There  was  surely  no  one  in  the  house. 

Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  the  time' to  be  about  six  o'clock,  correspond- 
ing with  my  awaking  the  previous  morning.  I  remembered  my  fearful  visions 
distinctly,  but  forebore  adding  to  the  evident  terror  of  the  women  by  relating 
them.    Sufficient  unto  them  was  the  evil  whereof  they  knew. 

We  ate  no  breakfast  that  morning,  the  uneasiness  even  of  my  aunt  having 
deprived  her  of  her  usually  good  appetite.  As  for  me,  I  was  constantly  repeat- 
ing my  two  nights  again,  and  dreaming  those  terrible  dreams  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast.  We  drew  our  chairs  together  near  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  I  piled  great 
logs  upon  the  glowing  fire.  The  flames  roared  fiercely  up  the  chimney  and 
flashed  a  deep  red  lustre  out  into  the  room,  but  still  the  apartment  wore  a  dole- 
ful look,  and  still  the  dreary  and  uncomfortable  dampness  hung  about  the 
house. 

At  length  toid  my  aunt :  *  How  much  like  a  grave-stone  this  white  marble 
hearth  is ;  it  should  wear  *  In  memory  of  upon  its  sur&oe.' 

*  Look  I '  my  sister  cried,  *  the  ashes  have  formed  a  Death's  head  near  its 
centre,  and  an  ugly  crack  divides  it  there ! ' 

Surely  a  whimsical  fancy  might  trace  some  likeness  to  the  outlines  of  a  skull 
in  a  little  collection  of  ashes,  whisked  together  by  the  draughts  that  wandered 
uncertainly  about  this  strange  house. 

We  left  the  kitchen  and  established  ourselves  in  the  dining-room.  Toward 
noon  my  aunt  brewed  a  dish  of  strong  coffee,  and  I  fetched  a  bottle  of  old 
Madeira  from  the  cellar.  Sipping  the  coffee  and  the  wine,  our  spirits  rose  to 
that  extent  that  we  ventured  to  partake  of  a  slender  and  cold  dinner — the  re- 
mains of  our  yesterday's  provision.  Shortly  after  the  sun  came  forth,  the 
clouds  rolled  away,  and  outside  the  house,  at  least,  a  certain  cheerfulness  began 
to  prevail.  The  sun-shine  was  soon  followed  by  my  friend  the  agent,  who 
knocked  at  the  kitchen-door  and  then  entered  without  a  bidding.  He  came  in 
quietly,  but  with  a  certain  concern  visible  upon  his  face,  and  seated  himself 
without  a  word.  Then  he  looked  about  him  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  come 
expecting  to  hear  complaints  of  some  sort,  and  is  prepared  to  answer  them,  but 
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who  hesitates  to  open  the  subject  No  one  Tolunteering  any  thing  save  the 
common  salutations  and  a  word  or  two  upon  the  weather,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  remark  that  he  hoped  we  had  found  the  house  sufficiently  commodious. 
Quite  so,  we  assured  him. 

*Not  so  Uvely,  perhaps,'  he  queried,  *as  we  had  been  accustomed  to?' 

'  Not  quite^^  my  aunt  remarked,  *  and  jet  not  altogether  free  from  noise,^ 

The  agent  looked  disturbed.  *The  wind  does  make  an  awful  moaning 
through  the  pine-trees  of  windy  nights,'  he  said,  ^  but  then  we  shall  not  have 
such  nights  as  the  last  two,  long,  I  hope.' 

'/shall  not,  for  one,'  quoth  my  aunt,  with  great  firmness  of  manner ;  *  I 
shall  leave  the  house  this  day.' 

*  Then  I  shall  go,  too,'  said  my  sister ;  *  I  would  not  pass  such  another 
night  for  any  thing  in  the  world.' 

The  agent  did  not  seem  so  much  surprised  at  these  rather  startling  an- 
nouncements  as  I  should  have  anticipated.  *  Heard  any  noises,  ma'am  ? '  said 
he  to  my  aunt. 

*  Most  fearful  ones,'  she  said.    *  The  house  is  haunted ! ' 

Just  so ! '  quoth  the  agent  with  imperturbable  gravity ;  then  turning  to 
me :  *  No  mention  was  made  in  our  agreement  concerning  any  abatement  in 
rent  on  account  of  a  ghost,  I  believe  ? ' 

*  None  at  all,  Sir,'  I  said. 

'  I 've  heard  talk,'  he  continued,  ^  of  there  being  noises  here,  but  I  never  put 
much  faith  in  the  stories.  There  has  n't  been  a  family  in  since  I  had  charge 
of  the  property,  and  I  had  an  idea  the  noises  were  all  child's  play.  I  did  n't 
want  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  tenant,  so  I  did  n't  mention  the  nonsense  to  you. 
Any  how,  I  reckon  my  principal  will  want  his  cash  for  the  year,  whether  you 
stay  or  go.' 

'  Alice  and  I  must  leave  this  fearful  place  to-day,'  said  my  aunt,  *  and  I 
hope  and  pray  you  will  not  think  of  remaining  in  the  house,  Henry.' 

*•  I  think  I  shall  try  the  ghosts  one  night  more.  Aunt  Mary,'  I  said. 

In  fact,  I  had  become  interested  exceedingly  in  the  tragedy  that  haunted  my 
slumbers,  and  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  see  it  played  out  My  skepticism  was 
still  so  strong  that  I  felt  no  fear  in  connection  with  our  nocturnal  visitations, 
being  inclined  to  believe  that  I  could  yet  explain  them  by  other  than  super- 
natural causes,  and  to  hope  that  they  would  cease  to  return  if  I  faced  them 
boldly.  So  I  said :  ^  I  think  I  shall  try  the  ghosts  one  night  more.  Aunt  Mary.' 

It  was  vain  for  the  women  to  endeavor  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose,  I  had 
become  too  earnestly  determined  to  see  the  end  of  the  business,  and  they 
finally  relinquished  the  attempt  as  useless.*  Then  came  the  question  as  to 
where  they  should  go  for  the  night,  for  it  was  as  vain  for  me  to  urge  them  to 
sleep  again  in  the  house,  as  it  was  for  them  to  argue  me  into  fiying  from  it. 
The  agent  said  his  wife  had  expressly  commissioned  him  to  say  that  she  would 
be  happy  to  accommodate  any  or  all  of  us.  Possibly  I  would  go,  too,  *  just  to 
humor  the  ladies ! ' 

*  You  knew  'twas  haunted,'  cried  Alice,  '  and  you  had  no  business  to  let  us 
come  here  without  telling  us.' 

vou  LViii.  26 
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*  That  was  just  my  business,*  he  replied ;  *  I  was  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  owner.* 

Presently  the  agent  drove  away,  promising  to  return  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  to  drive  the  ladies  to  his  residence  in  the  village.  We  passed  rather  a 
dismal  afternoon  and  evening,  even  the  hot  tea  and  biscuit,  produced  in  my 
aunt's  well-known  style,  failing  to  cheer  us,  and  I  felt  somewhat  relieved  when 
nine  o'clock  brought  the  agent,  and  ten  minutes  past  nine  carried  him  and  the 
ladies  off  to  the  village. 

I  had  determined  not  to  go  to  bed  this  night,  but  rather  to  keep  myself 
awake  in  my  study,  and  so  take  the  ghosts  at  an  advantage.  As  a  preliminary 
to  my  watch,  I  lighted  a  lantern,  and  beginning  at  the  garret  —  where  the  old 
man  of  my  dreams  mocked  me  from  the  canvas  on  the  wall  —  made  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  house.  Every  thing  was  in  perfect  order,  all  doors  and  win- 
dows fast,  and  so  far  as  bolts  and  bars  could  protect  me,  I  felt  safe  from  harm. 
It  was  only  when  I  reached  the  cellar  that  I  recollected  that  I  had  no  sort  of 
weapon  in  case  of  an  attack  firom  mortal  foes.  As  this  thought  struck  me,  I 
noticed  an  old  and  rusty  iron  bar  standing  in  one  comer  of  the  cellar,  which  I 
appropriated  and  conveyed  to  my  study.  It  was  a  somewhat  clumsy  weapon, 
but  still  formidable  enough  to  repel  any  ordinary  attack.  Placing  it  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  my  seat,  and  taking  down  a  volume  of '  Percjr's  Reliqnes,* 
I  lighted  a  cigar  and  resigned  myself  to  my  watching. 

I  watched  long  and  wearily,  consuming  cigar  after  cigar.  It  must  have 
been  past  mid-night  when  sleep  at  length  overcame  me,  and  my  head  sank  for- 
ward upon  my  arms,  folded  before  me  on  the  table,  in  which  position  I  found 
myself  on  finally  awaking  from  my  third  horrible  night-mare  in  this  house. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  I  sat  in  my  study-chair,  s^noking  and  taking  occa- 
sional sips  of  brandy-and-water,  until  the  kitchen  clock  had  struck  twelve,  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five.  The  little  bronze  receptacle  for  cigar-ashes  had  long 
since  risen  to  a  gray  mound  upon  the  table,  from  the  summit  of  which  ap- 
peared the  Cupid's  head  that  formed  the  handle,  peering  out  from  the  midst  of 
dust  and  ashes.  The  bottle  was  half-emptied ;  the  book  was  stale,  and  the 
loves  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid  had  no  charms.  Still  I  sat  there, 
and  it  was  now  past  five  o'clock  when  I  heard  a  singular  sound,  as  of  something 
unwieldy  and  unhuman  stumbling  slowly  down  the  broad  stair-way.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  step  of  one  person,  nor  did  it  sound  exactly  like  the  steps  of 
two.  I  listened,  holding  my  breath,  and  then  arose  and  stole  quietly  to  my 
study-door,  which  opened  directly  at  the  stair-case  foot  There  they  came, 
surely.  A  most  horrible  spectScle,  too.  She,  old,  ugly  and  shaking  with 
terror,  bore  upon  her  shoulders  something  bulky  and  limp,  that  trailed  behind 
her — white,  red  and  black.  He  followed,  holding  aloft  a  candle.  A  cloth 
bound  about  his  head  rendered  yet  more  conspicuous  the  ferocity  of  his  face, 
while  the  terrible  fear  that  possessed  him  added  to  his  evil  aspect. 

But  what  is  it  borne  slowly  and  painfully  by  the  woman,  one  end  upon  her 
shoulders,  the  other  striking  flabbily  and  dully  from  step  to  step  as  she  de- 
scends?  See  the  white  night-robe  and  the  long,  black  hair  dripping  blood 
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down  the  stair-way  as  the  toilsome  descent  continues;  and  observe  in  the 
masses  of  the  hair  those  pearls,  unsought  and  nncared  for,  now  that  lust  has 
brought  forth  death  I 

'  Hurry  I  hurry  I  *  whispers  the  phantom  with  the  light,  *  the  day  dawns 
and  men  will  be  stirring  I ' 

'  How  can  I  huny,'  hisses  the  grizzly  phantom  tottering  below  him,  '  with 
this  cursed  body  on  my  shoulders  ?  Why  could  n't  you  let  the  girl  go  in 
peace  ? ' 

*  I  did  n't  kill  her  1 '  cries  the  other ;  * 't  was  none  of  my  doing  1 ' 

*  Ha  I  but  she  would  have  killed  you  but  for  me ;  she  would  have  killed  you 
in  one  minute  more  I ' 

*  Well  I  well!  Hurry  I  hurry!  for  day-light  is  coming,  and  men  will  be 
stirring!  * 

^  What  will  you  tell  them,'  cries  the  phantom  with  the  burden ;  *  what  will 
you  say  when  they  ask  where  your  ward  is  ?  * 

^  Let  us  bury  her  first  with  dispatch,  and  hide  her  clothes  and  her  cursed 
jewels,  and  then  we  will  consider  what  we  shall  say.' 

*  Murder  will  out,  though — murder  will  out.  Why  were  n't  you  satisfied 
with  me,  without  bringing  us  to  this,  through  your  cursed  fancy  for  a  pair  of 
white  arms  and  a  round  shoulder  I ' 

*  was  the  jewels,  I  tell  you,  the  jewels  I  Who  ever  saw  before  such  dia- 
monds, such  opals,  such  pearls !    I  never  intended  to  kill  the  girl.' 

*No,  but  she  meant  to  kill  you !   She 'd  have  done  it  but  for  me.' 

*  I  wish  she  had ! '  groaned  the  man ;  *  on  my  soul,  I  wish  she  had !  But 
why  do  you  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ?  We  must  get  her  out  of  sight  before 
the  day-light ! ' 

'  Get  her  out  of  sight  I.'  sneered  the  hag,  *get  her  out  of  sight  I  I  tell  you 
she  will  be  found  if  you  sink  her  a  thousand  feet  I ' 

With  her  back  to  the  other,  the  woman  could  not  see  as  I  could,  how  dark 
his  brow  grew  at  these  words,  and  what  a  dangerous  light  glowed  in  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  down  upon  her.  Still  he  only  said :  *  Hurry  I  hurry  !  for  day- 
light comes  and  men  will  be  stirring.' 

Then  the  phantoms  raised  the  body  between  them,  bore  it  slowly  past  me, 
without  heeding  my  presence,  and  passed  with  it  into  the  kitchen. 

Drawn  by  an  impulse  perfectly  irresistible,  I  followed  softly. 

They  bore  it  toward  the  door  leading  to  the  cellar-stairs,  and  in  doing  so 
passed  the  fire-place.  Here  the  old  man  paused  and  uttered  a  low  ejaculation, 
which  caused  the  other  to  drop  her  end  of  the  burden  to  the  floor.  As  it  fell, 
the  pearls  knotted  in  the  hair  clashed  together,  but  the  twain  took  no  heed  of 
the  sound. 

The  old  man  pointed  with  a  grim  glee  to  the  marble  hearth-stone.    '  There  * 
is  a  hollow  beneath  that  stone,'  he  said,  ^that  I  provided  long  ago  for  the  con- 
cealment of  precious  things.   We  can  place  it  there  without  fear  of  detection. 
Quick-lime  will  keep  our  secret  for  us.    Only  hurry  I   But  wait  till  I  get  the 
bar.' 

Hastily  the  figure  with  the  light  glided  through  the  cellar-door,  leaving  its 
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companion  with  darkness  and  the  body.  He  soon  retorned,  bearing  a  bar  so 
like  the  one  I  knew  to  be  in  my  study,  that  only  the  keenest  longing  to  see  the 
dreadful  end  restrained  me  from  returning  to  ascertain  if  it  were  still  in  its 
place.  He  inserted  one  end  of  the  bar  between  the  stone  and  the  flooringf  and 
with  an  almost  supernatural  strength  turned  the  slab  oyer.  I  saw  beneath  it  a 
dark  and  empty  space,  more  than  sufBcient  to  contain  the  body. 

They  lifted  it  and  placed  it  within.  Then  the  old  man  made  as  though  he 
would  replace  the  stone. 

*  Wait,*  cried  the  woman,  ^  I  must  hare  those  pearls  1 '  and  she  stooped 
oyer  the  vault 

As  she  did  so,  he  swung  upward  the  bar  and  brought  it  down  full  upon  her 
head,  into  which  it  sank  with  a  dull  crash  t 

*  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  t  *  he  whispered,  as  he  turned  the  stone  back  to  its 
place.  It  fell  with  a  loud  reverberation,  and  lay  as  before,  save  £hat  it  was 
cracked  directly  across  the  centre. 

I  was  broad  awake,  raising  my  head  from  my  folded  arms.  My  lamp  had 
burned  out,  but  a  cold,  clear  dawn  breaking  through  the  windows  showed  me 
the  otherwise  unchanged  aspect  of  my  study.  Before  me  on  the  table  lay  a 
pile  of  cigar-ashes.  At  my  elbow  stood  the  half-filled  bottle.  Within  easy 
reach  was  the  bar  I  had  fetched  from  the  cellar.  Grasping  this,  with  my 
nerves  strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  I  hurried  to  the  kitchen.  With  some 
labor  I  pried  up  the  hearth-stone. 

In  the  shallow  pit  before  me  lay  some  bits  of  rags,  two  piles  of  bones,  and 
a  mass  of  night-black  hair,  from  which  peeped  out,  here  and  there,  fair  pearls. 

I  dropped  the  stone,  and  threw  down  the  bar,  and  through  the  cold,  gray 
dawn  I  fled  the  house,  nor  looked  behind  me  as  I  fled. 


SONNET:  TO  E.  H.  V.  B. 

The  many  lives  are  spent  in  earnest  doing, 

To  earn  the  present  good  they  think  and  dare, 
The  ftfun  are  satisfied  with  idle  wooing 

Of  that  which  may  be :  cowards  these  and  rare. 
This  is  a  working  world  which  we  inherit. 

No  garden  dressed,  no  ultimate,  vain  show. 
And  workers  feel  it  —  men  of  active  merit, 

Who,  knowing  Right,  are  acting  what  they  know* 
From  all  the  earth  goes  leaping  up  to  heaven. 

The  clang  and  clamor  of  the  busy  throng 
The  highest  praises  thus  to  God  are  given. 

In  hallelujahs  of  loud  Labor's  song. 
So  we  aT6  marching,  with  a  will  and  might, 

Through  pleasant  Duty  to  the  gates  of  light        t.  n.  u. 
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Where  the  city  of  his  name 

Rises,  fair  as  Freedom's  dream, 
Where  that  marble  shaft  of  shame 

Crowns  Potomac's  lordly  stream  ; 

Stood  the  country's  loyal  chief ; 

Ruler  in  her  camps  and  halls, 
And  with  mingled  hope  and  griel^ 

Gkized  on  those  unfinished  walls. 

Blended  with  the  rising  blocks, 

Tier  on  tier,  successire  stand, 
Carved  from  the  eternal  rocks, 

Emblems  rare  from  every  land. 

All  the  grateful  sister-States 
Pledge  their  faith  and  speak  their  pride. 

From  Nevada's  golden  gates 
To  the  Atlantic's  rock-bound  tide. 

From  the  land  of  Shakspeare^s  strain, 

Where  Napoleon  shook  the  earth, 
Where  on  Marathon's  red  plain, 

Grecian  freedom  found  new  birth ; 

Where  Columbus,  for  a  chain 

Gave  a  world  to  old  Castile, 
Where  the  Caesar's  purple  rein 

Drove  o'er  Rome  his  chariot-wheel ; 

From  all  tribes  and  tongues  and  powers. 

Where  his  unapproached  name 
Strengthens  Freedom  in  her  towers. 

Belts  the  round  earth  with  his  fame ; 

Grouped  in  massive  order  fair, 

Stand  those  gifts  of  grace  and  art ; 
The  whole  world  is  telling  there, 

How  he  owns  the  .whole  world's  heart. 

There,  too,  in  enduring  stone. 

Old  Kentucky  plights  her  word  ; 
*  First  to  join  the  Union  won. 
Last  to  fail  it  with  her  sword.' 

Patriot  words,  a  patriot's  part, 

Pledged  there  in  her  better  day, 
Ere  she  lost  her  loyal  heart. 

Lost  the  trumpet-voice  of  Clay. 
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By  the  God  who  led  her  sires, 
By  the  faith  recorded  there, 

She  shall  yet  renew  her  fires, 
Giye  again  her  sword,  her  prayer. 

Nohle  land,  whose  mighty  breast 
Beats  to  honor,  shrinks  from  shame ; 

Wake !  great  Mother  of  the  West, 
Lead  the  way  to  glorious  fiime. 


THE  STREET  OF  SAINT  APOLLONIA. 

PlRSONS  RePRKSKNTED. 

Antonio  Vikiba, 

Jacinta,  his  daughter , 

Rita,  Jacinta's  ntim, 

Abthur  Hamilton,  an  Englishman, 

Scene  — Lisbon. 

A  SMALL  terrace  paved  with  brick,  oyerlooking  the  city,  with  the  Tagus  beyond ;  the 
sun  is  setting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  vault  of  the  sky  is  flecked  with 
clouds  of  ruby  color  and  gold.  A  door  opens  on  the  terrace ;  within  is  seen  a 
room  poorly  furnished,  with  another  door  opening  on  the  street  of  Saint  Apollonia, 
which  is  steep  and  stony.  On  the  terrace  there  are  many  flowers  growing  in  pots 
of  red  clay,  rows  of  tomatoes  and  yellow  pumpkins,  and  strings  of  herbs  and  fruits 
drying.  Jacinta  sits  there  on  a  low  chair,  fanning  herself;  she  wears  a  gown  of 
lilac  calico,  with  a  muslin  handkerchief  pinned  closely  on  her  bust ;  in  her  black 
hair,  a  carnation.   Jacinta  sings : 

*■  TiRoo  dngalarl«, 
Inter  omnes  mlUs, 
Nof  calpU  solatos, 
Mltei  fac  et  CMtot.* 

Arthur  Hamilton  comes  through  the  house  upon  the  terrace, 
Jacinta,  {starts  and  rises :)  Senhor,  in  what  can  I  serve  you  ? 
Arthur,  {in  Enqlish ;)  Senhora,  excuse  this  intrusion ;  it  was  your  yoice 
that  drew  me  here ;  I  could  iCi  help  it 

Jacinta  :  I  do  n't  understand  your  Excellency. 

Arthur  :  Tes,  your  smile  is  heaven.  I  toiled  up  this  break-neck  street, 
wondering  where  it  could  lead ;  it  is  the  strait  and  narrow  way.  ...  (I 
am  an  ass.) 

Jacinta  :  Truly  I  do  n't  understand  you,  Senhor. 

Arthur  :  Tour  eyes  are  like  the  sea  —  changeable,  deep  and  mysterious. 
Now  that  you  are  serious,  they  are  killing  me ;  the  ripple  of  your  hair,  and 
the  dimple  on  your  chin  drive  me  wild  I    You  are  the  most  beautiful  woman 
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in  the  world,  and  if  I  do  n't  see  jqu  again,  and  talk  to  you  too,  I  am  a  fool  not 
fit  to  live,    [ffe  botM  and  leates  the  terrace.] 

Jacinta,  (after  a  few  moments  of  nlenee :)  0  Rita!  0  Rita  I  did  you  sec 
that  Englishman  ? 

[Rita  comes  from  the  house.  She  is  old  and  corpulent,  has  very  bright, 
black  eyes,  and  gray  hair,  combed  a  la  chinoise,  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
her  head.] 

Rita  :  What  Englishman  ?   What  are  you  saying,  child? 

Jacinta  :  He  saw  the  door  open,  I  suppose,  and  came  in ;  I  think  he  was 
an  Englishman,  because  I  could  not  understand  any  thing  he  said ;  he  talked 
very  strangely,  and  I  was  a  little  frightened,  but  he  had  eyes  as  blue  and  soft 
as  Our  Lady's,  and  his  hair  was  more  dsizzling  than  that  sun. 

Rita  :  I  had  just  stepped  to  the  neighbor's  for  a  minute ;  but  I  shall  not 
leave  the  door  open  again,  I  promise  you,  no  matter  how  warm  it  may  be ;  we 
want  no  Englishmen  here  with  hair  like  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Scene  Second  —  Three  months  later. 

Jacinta  is  sitting  in  the  room^  by  the  door  of  the  terrace;  on  a  large  frame 
before  her  is  stretched  a  breadth  of  blue  satin,  on  which  she  is  working  a 
wreath  of  flowers, 

Abthub,  {on  a  chair  at  the  threshold :)  But  this  is  Sunday :  I  thought  if 
I  came  here  to-day,  you  would  look  at  me  instead  of  that  everlasting  embroi- 
dery.   Moreover,  we  are  commanded  not  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Jacinta  :  This  is  not  the  same  work  I  do  in  the  week ;  thiB  is  for  the  poor. 

Abthub  :  What  do  the  poor  want  with  embroidered  satin  ? 

Jacinta  :  I  do  n't  give  them  this ;  Rita  sells  it,  and  gives  them  the  money. 

Abthub  :  But  we  are  commanded  not  to  work  at  all  on  Sunday ;  nothing 
is  said  about  the  poor. 

Jacinta  :  Father  Eusebius  told  me  I  might ;  he  is  a  very  good  man,  and 
knows  every  thing.   Beside,  what  could  I  do  all  day,  if  I  did  not  do  this  ? 

Abthub  ;  Do  n't  you  go  to  church  ? 

Jacinta  :  Rita  and  I  lock  up  the  house,  and  go  to  mass  at  six  o'clock  every 
morning ;  then  we  come  home  to  break&st ;  after  that  I  am  at  my  embroidery 
all  day  long,  except  on  Sunday  and  feast-days,  when  I  sometimes  read  the  life 
of  St  Theresa,  or  ^Meditations  on  Sin ; '  they  are  books  Father  Eusebius  gave 
me,  but  I  can't  read  them  all  day. 

Abthub,  (dryly :)  I  should  think  not. 

Jacinta  :  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  them,  now  that  you  understand 
Portuguese  so  well.  But  you  have  never  told  me,  though  I  asked  you  the 
other  day,  how  you  have  learned  it  so  quickly. 

Abthub  :  I  have  been  obliged  to  travel  about  the  country  for  the  last  three 
months.  I  had  a  servant  with  me,  who  could  not  speak  English ;  and  then  I 
had  books  which  I  studied.  I  was  very  anxious  to  learn,  on  purpose  to  talk 
with  you.    But  I  speak  very  badly  still ;  you  must  teach  me. 

Jacinta  :  I  will ;  yes.    What  is  your  name  ? 

Abthub  :  Arthur  Hamilton.    Arturo,  I  think,  you  would  call  it. 
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Jacinta  :  Arturo,  Arturo.   That  is  a  pretty  name. 
Arthur  :  Look  up  now  and  say  it ;  I  want  to  see  if  it  is  pretty.   Look  at 
me,  I  entreat  you. 

[A  clanking  of  chains  in  heard  in  the  street,  Jiteinta  leaves  her  toorJr,  goes  to 
the  window^  and  looks  through  the  blind^  until  the  sound  has  nearly  ceased. 
She  then  returns  to  her  seat  ] 

Arthur  :  This  is  always  the  way ;  whenever  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  what  wo  are  saying,  those  miserable  galley-slayes  are  sure  to  come  by ;  then 
you  get  up  to  look  at  them,  leaving  me  pinned  to  this  chair.  What  on  earth 
do  you  want  to  look  at  those  miscreants  for,  and  why  must  I  remain  sticking 
on  this  chair  without  moving  ? 

Jacinta  :  Tou  know  very  well  that  is  the  only  condition  on  which  Rita 
will  allow  you  to  come ;  you  are  not  to  get  up  from  that  chair,  except  to  go 
away,  and  as  to  looking  at  those  poor  unfortunate  

Arthur  :  Yes ;  I  know  Father  Eusebius  told  you  to  do  that.  I  wonder 
what  he  said  to  them  about  looking  at  you  ? 

Jacinta  :  They  can't  see  me  any  more  than  you  can,  when  you  are  in  the 
street. 

Arthur  :  Oh  I  I  did  not  flatter  myself  you  looked  at  me,  as  I  have  no  chain  to 
my  leg ;  but  I  would  come  here  with  one  on  to-morrow,  if  I  thought  you  would 
only  look  up  sometimes  from  that  intolerable  embroidery.  Will  you,  Jadnta  ¥ 
will  you  ?  Let  me  see  your  eyes  again ;  they  have  a  strange  shade  in  them, 
like  the  fkr-off  sea ;  they  are  so  deep,  so  true  and  tender ;  I  long  to  see  them, 
as  a  man  thirsts  for  water  in  the  desert  Indeed,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  stay 
where  I  am,  if  you  persist  in  this  dreadful  unkindness ;  you  shall  look  at  me 

at  all  hazards.  Ah  1  now  I  live  again ;  but  why  are  the  beautiful  eyes 

so  sad  ?  have  I  offended  you  ?  why  does  your  lip  quiver  ?  I  have  seen 
this  sadness  in  your  face  before,  Jacinta ;  why  is  it  ?  are  you  tired  of  having 
to  work  every  day  ?  does  that  make  you  unhappy  ?  tell  me,  Jacinta,  tell  me, 
tell  me. 

Jacinta  :  It  is  because  my  heart  is  not,  as  Father  Eusebius  says  it  ought  to 
be,  thankful  and  full  of  praise  for  all  things.  But  I  ought  not  to  be  sad  when 
you  are  here,  only  when  you  are  away.  Look  at  Rita,  she  is  poor  and  old, 
and  yet  she  is  cheerful ;  dear  Rita,  she  is  singing. 

[Rita  is  seen  walking  across  the  next  room,  with  a  sausage  in  her  hand ;  a 
sound  of  frying  is  heard,  and  a  smell  of  garlic  becomes  perceptible.] 

Arthur  :  She  seems  to  be  cooking  something  very  savory. 

Jacinta,  (kindly ;)  Poor  Rita,  she  is  fond  of  good  things. 
[Rita  brings  some  little  cakes  of  quince  marmalade,  bread,  chestnuts,  and  red 

wine.    She  puts  these  things  on  a  table.] 

RrrA :  Child,  here  is  your  supper.  Senhor  Englishman,  if  you  would  like  to 
take  some,  you  arc  welcome ;  if  not,  it  is  time  to  go  home ;  the  sun  is  setting. 

Arthur,  {aside  in  English :)  None  of  that  horrid  mess ;  what  a  relief !  (to 
Rita,)  to  be  sure  I  will  take  some. 

Rita:  Sit  down,  then,  and  may  the  poor  meal  do  you  much  good ! 

(Jaeinta  and  Arthur  sit  at  the  table  ;  Rita  waits  on  t?iem,) 
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Scene  Third  — Seme  meka  later. 
Jacinta  at  Tier  worh;  Arthur  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  the  terrace, 
Arthur  :  I  am  undergoing  a  perfect  martyrdom  at  this  door ;  a  martyrdom 
of  fire  and  water.    The  half  of  me  that  is  inside  is  tolerably  comfortable,  but 
the  other  half  is  always  being  either  washed  away  by  the  rain,  or  else  scorched 
to  a  cinder. 

Jacikta,  (laughing :)  If  it  is  such  a  terrible  hardship,  I  can't  imagine  why 
you  sit  there  so  long. 

Arthur  :  It  is  all  your  fault ;  you  make  me  beg  at  least  one  hour  for  a 
look,  and  another  for  a  smile ;  but  {looking  toward  the  other  room)  Rita  must 
let  me  come  in  to-day ;  see  how  wet  I  am  getting ;  beside,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  seriously,  and  I  canH  at  this  distance. 

Jacinta  :  Come,  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 

Arthur,  (morea  his  chair ;)  Jacinta,  listen  ;  I  saw  a  man  looking  up  at  that 
window  yesterday,  and  it  makes  me  mad. 
Jacista  :  Oh !  why  ? 

Arthur  :  Because  when  I  know  a  beautiful,  lonely  flower  that  I  loye,  that 
I  want  to  pluck  and  wear  in  my  bosom,  it  makes  me  mad  that  another  man 
should  look  at  that  flower,  and  perhaps  think  the  same ;  I  could  kill  that  man. 

Jacinta,  {maJcing  the  sign  of  the  cross ;)  Maria  sanctissima !  You  frighten 
me  to  death. 

Arthur  :  The  idea  of  those  rufSanly  galley-slayes,  too,  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  me. 

Jacinta:  I  have  to  say  a  prayer  for  them  every  time  they  go  by.    One  — 

some  of  them  are  as  innocent  and  good  as  as  any  body  can  be.  Father 

Eusebius  

Arthur  :  Father  Eusebius  will  drive  me  distracted.  Listen !  One  of  those 
very  men  who  go  by  here,  murdered  my  brother,  two  years  ago ;  murdered 
him  to  rob  him ;  among  other  things  he  took  some  papers  which  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  I  should  have ;  I  have  been  here  all  this  time  trying  to  get  them, 
but  they  are  destroyed,  it  seems,  ...  at  all  events,  I  can  hear  nothing  of 
them.  I  have  seen  the  poor  wretch,  a  man  prematurely  old  and  broken,  who 
swears  that  he  is  innocent,  and  that  he  has  been  unjustly  punished.  It  has 
been  hinted  to  me  that  means  might  be  used  to  make  him  confess  what  he  has 
done  with  the  papers,  but  the  poor  deviFs  lot  is  hard  enough  already ;  he  shall 
not  be  touched.  I  have  followed  every  clue  that  was  offered  me,  and  can  do 
no  more.  If  I  go  home  to  England  now,  will  you,  ...  but  you  are  as 
pale  as  death  ;  oh  I  if  my  flower  droops,  it  must  droop  on  my  bosom.  There, 
sweet,  rest  there  now  and  forever ;  do  n't  tremble  so,  but  say  that  I  shall  have 
for  my  wife  the  most  beautiful  and  the  purest  of  women. 

Jacinta  :  Unclasp  me,  Arturo,  let  me  go  1  You  know  that  I  love  you  more 
than  all  this  world,  and  the  next  It  is  true,  I  do,  and  yet  I  cannot  go  with 
you  ;  no,  I  cannot,  I  must  stay  here. 

Arthur  :  What  do  you  mean  ?  Could  you  not  leave  this  house,  and  go 
with  me  this  moment  ?   What  is  to  prevent  you  ? 
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Jacinta.  :  I  am  bound,  Arturo,  bound  by  a  miserable  fate  to  stay  here.  I 
haye  claims  on  mo  

Arthur  :  Claims  I  You  haye  claims  on  you  I  I  neyer  heard  any  thing 
about  this ;  you  haye  been  deceiying  me  then,  you  and  that  old  woman  are  not 
alone  in  the  world,  you  

Jacinta  :  I  neyer  told  you  wo  were.  O  Arturo  I  do  not  look  so  cruelly 
at  me ;  sit  down,  and  let  me  breathe,  let  me  speak  to  you.  Tou  wiU  see  your- 
self that  it  would  be  wicked  and  ungrateful  of  me  to  go  away  with  you  be- 
cause I  loye  you,  and  leaye  and  leaye  my  my  duties  behind  me. 

Arthur,  {rapidly  and  violently :)  I  was  to  come  at  certain  times,  and  go  at 
certain  times ;  I  suppose  if  I  had  staid  after  sunset,  some  body  else  would 
haye  found  an  intruder  here.  I  haye  had  cause  for  puspicion  all  the  time,  but  I 
haye  been  a  blind,  infatuated  fool.  Once  out  of  the  two  occasions  in  which  I 
haye  been  in  this  cut-throat  street  at  an  unusual  hour,  besides  that  gang  of 
ruffians,  I  saw  a  man  of  another  sort  looking  up  at  the  house ;  that  was  y^- 

terday,  and  to-day    ha  I  ha!  it  was  not  without  cause  that  I  was 

warned  not  to  come  here. 

Jacinta  :  Arturo  I  Arturo  I  you  break  my  heart  What  is  it  that  you 
suspect  of  me  ?  See,  see  I  I  who  haye  neyer  touched  you  with  my  finger  eyen ; 
see,  I  embrace  your  knees,  I  kiss  them,  I  kiss  your  feet,  and  entreat  you  for 
Our  Blessed  Lady^s  sake,  to  think  nothing  bad  of  me.  Look  at  me  at  your 
feet,  O  beautiful  and  beloyed  Eoglishman  I  haye  you  no  pity  ? 

Arthur  :  No ;  none  for  deceit  and  hypocrisy.    Farewell  1 

(Jacinta  swoons  on  the  floor ;  Arthur  gazes  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  leaves 
the  house.) 

Scene  Fourth. 

A  large,  high  terrace,  on  which  is  a  public  JUmer-garden,  called  the  Garden  of 
Saint  Peter  of  Alcdntara,  Arthur  on  a  stone  seat,  gazing  over  the  city. 
Rita,  in  a  hlach  cloak  reaching  to  her  feet,  and  a  white  handkerchief  on  her 
head,  approaches  him. 

Rita  :  I  went  to  look  for  you,  and  your  servant  told  me  you  were  here. 
You  are  killing  that  child. 
Arthur  :  Am  1 1 

Rita  :  You  are  a  true  Englishman,  to  whom  Our  Lady  has  gjven  neither 
heart  nor  soul.    You  are  as  incapable  of  feeling  as  those  stones. 

Arthur,  (bitterly :)  That  is  probably  the  reason  I  have  been  languishing 
here  for  weeks,  a  most  miserable  devil,  instead  of  going  home. 

Rita  :  You  have  been  brooding  over  your  own  imaginary  griefs  and  wrongs, 
without  a  thought  for  the  poor  heart  you  have  trampled  under  your  feet  If 
you  were  a  son  of  Portugal,  or  of  any  other  land  where  the  sun  shines,  and  men 
haye  warm  blood  in  their  veins,  you  could  no  more  stay  away  from  her,  than 
you  could  stay  out  of  your  skin. 

Arthur,  (with  violence :)  What  you  call  imaginary  wrongs  are  &cts  wit- 
nessed by  my  own  eyes.  The  very  next  day  I  saw  that  man  enter  your  house. 

Rita  :  That  man  is  my  son  ;  he  had  been  there  the  day  before,  while  we 
had  gone  out  to  buy  a  candle  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Mountain ;  that  was  the 
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first  time  you  saw  him.  I  had  thought  him  dead  for  years,  but  he  has  been 
trayelling  all  over  the  world,  and  has  now  come  back,  come  all  the  way  from 
Brazil,  to  bring  me  good  news,  great  news,  a  miracle  of  the  blessed  St  Poly- 
carpus,  to  whom  I  made  rogations  night  and  day.  My  son  is  a  rich  man  now, 
and  a  gentleman  who  wears  a  coat  and  a  beayer-hat ;  he  brushes  his  teeth  and 
scrapes  his  nails,  and  has  a  magnificent  diamond  in  his  shirt  But  he  is  a  good 
pious  son  still,  he  kisses  his  old  mother's  rough  hand  with  the  same  respect  as 
when  he  was  a  little  lad,  dressed  in  poor  people's  clothe& 

Abthub  :  That  is  a  yery  conyenient  story.   Do  me  the  fayor  to  leaye  me 
alone. 

Rita,  (turning  to  go:)  I  will,  certainly.    Adeus,  Senhor  

Abthub,  (talking  hold  of  her  eloak :)  What  how  is  Jacinta? 

Rita  :  That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you,  and  a  great  deal  more,  if  you  would 
listen.  « 

Abthub  :  Speak,  then. 

Rita  :  My  master  had  been  wrongfully  condemned  to  the  chains  

Abthub  :  Your  master  ?  who  ?  Jacinta' s  

Rita  :  Jacinta's  fether,  my  master.  A  littie  patience,  Senhor.  When  you  • 
first,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  began  to  come  to  our  house,  I  warned  Jacinta 
not  to  speak  to  you  about  her  father ;  there  is  no  use  in  exposing  our  misfor- 
tunes to  proud  foreigners  and  heretics,  who  have  no  yitals.  All  men  may  be 
led  by  the  devil  to  err,  and  the  evidence  against  my  master  was  so  strong  that 
I  could  not  be  sure  myself  whether  he  was  innocent  or  not ;  but  this  doubt  I 
nevei;  breathed  to  Jacinta ;  she  was  sure  he  was  guiltless.  Afterward,  when  I 
thought  that  you  were  truly  attached  to  the  poor  child,  and  seeing  that  you 
were  a  noble  gentleman,  who  respected  her  innocence  and  defencelessness,  my 
heart  was  moved  to  tdl  you  all  unreservedly,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  it,  when  a  few  words  which  my  master  found  means  to  say  to  me  in  pass- 
ing, made  me  aware  of  your  errand  here,  and  showed  me  a  thousand  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  daughter  of  the  supposed  murderer  of  your  brother  would,  I 
knew,  be  remorselessly  spumed  by  you,  even  if  your  heart  were  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  act  I  had  always  understood  your  fierce  nature,  in  spite  of  the  all- 
conquering  brightness  of  your  honest  face.  An  old  woman,  even  an  ignorant 
one  like  me,  can  read  men's  faces  and  men's  hearts.  Father  Eusebius  had  ad- 
vised the  plan  I  had  pursued,  for  he  thought  as  I  did,  that  through  Jacinta's  in- 
nocence and  piety,  you  might  be  brought  to  Our  Holy  Mother  the  Church.  I 
consulted  him  again.  He  said  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  be  silent  He  al- 
lowed that  we  were  in  a  difficult  position,  but  he  was  convinced  that  Our  Lady 
and  the  saints  would  help  us,  because  our  intentions  were  good.  But  Jacinta 
now  began  to  entreat  us  to  be  allowed  to  tell  you  the  truth  ;  she  is  candor  it- 
self^ and  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  concealment  (She  was  ignorant,  you 
know,  that  your  brother  was  the  murdered  man,  until  that  fatal  day  when  you 
told  it  to  her  yourself.)  She  begged  on  her  knees  to  be  allowed  to  tell  you  the 
secret,  until  Father  Eusebius  declared  to  her  with  severe  authority,  that  if  she 
dared  to  speak  to  you  of  her  father,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  would  be 
sure  to  ensue,  and  through  her  fault    She  began  then  to  dread  worse  misfor- 
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tune  to  her  father,  and  was  sileni  I  was  now  in  constant  fear,  and  even  dared 
to  hope  in  my  heart,  that  mj  old  master,  who  was  growing  more  and  more  fee- 
ble, would  die  soon,  and  go  to  Purgatory ;  (he  need  not  haye  staid  there  long, 
we  would  have  had  ten  masses  a  day  said  for  him.)  But  Father  Eusebius  is  a 
great  man,  and  a  saint ;  he  confidently  expected  a  miracle,  and  (with  enthusi- 
Mm)  behold  the  miracle !  (takes  some  papers  from  under  her  eloah.)  Look  at 
these  papers ;  look  at  the^  seals.  You  probably  know  that  my  master  was  con- 
demned on  being  identified  as  the  murderer  by  one  of  your  brother's  friends. 
But  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  heretic ;  he  was  mistaken ;  it  was  a  man  who  bore  a  • 
resemblance  to  my  master,  who  really  committed  the  deed.  He  confessed  it  on 
his  death-bed,  and  has  yielded  up  your  papers  ;  you  can  get  them  when  you 
choose  from  your  Consul  It  was  my  son  who  brought  them  home  from 
Brazil.  Now,  do  you  doubt  still  ?  Look  at  these  papers  and  these  seals ;  ex- 
amine them  yourself.  If  I  could  read  them  to  you,  I  would.^  Where  have  you 
been  all  this  time  that  you  know  nothing  of  this  ?  My  master  is  free ;  free  and 
in  his  own  house  with  his  daughter,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  it  breaks  his 
heart  to  see  drooping  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  shall  have  a  pretty  penance 
to  go  through  for  my  doubts  and  bad  thoughts  concerning  my  master ;  but  as 
to  you,  no  imaginable  penance  could  ever  wash  out  the  sin  you  have  committed 
against  that  angel  of  heaven.  You  stare  stupidly ;  why,  you  do  n't  even  read 
the  papers.    If  you  do  n't  believe  me,  you  can  

Arthur  :  Let  us  go,  (aside  in  English^)  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  must,  I  must  I 

Rita  :  To  the  Consul's  ? 

Arthur  :  To  Jacinta,  to  Jactnta ! 

Scene  Fifth, 

Antonio  Vieira  sitting  in  Am  house.    Jacinta  at  hisfeet^  her  head  on  Kis  hnee, 

Antonio  Vibira  :  My  child,  my  beloved  daughter,  I  would  rather  be  the 
degraded  creature  I  was  last  week,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  and  see  you  well, 
than  have  all  the  honors  of  the  world,  while  you  fade  away  so  before  my  sight. 
Can  you  not  cheer  up,  my  sweet  chUd  ?  can  you  not  smile  for  your  father,  who 
would  Joyfully  give  away  even  his  soul  for  you  ? 

Jacinta,  (Jcisses  his  hand :)  Yes,  yes,  father,  I  shall  soon  be  better,  I  shall 
soon  be  well ;  permit  me  to  embrace  you  respectfully.  Now,  dear  father,  you 
shall  see  me  cheerful.  I  will  go  to  my  work,  and  finish  the  flowers  on  that 
mantle  for  Our  Lady,  (she  takes  a  small  silver  image  of  the  Virgin  from  her 
bosom,)  and  while  I  work  I  will  think  only  of  thee,  0  Eternal  Fountain  of  Con- 
solation !  Thou  hast  been  most  merciful  to  us.  (She  replaces  the  image,  and 
goes  toward  the  worhframe,) 

(Rfta  and  Arthur  enter  ;  he  springs  toward  her.) 

Jacinta  :  Arturo  1 

(XvLTKuvL  presses  her  to  his  hreast) 
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She  walked  by  his  grave  in  the  moon-gold  light, 
And  looked  at  the  column  slender  and  white, 

A  mullen-weed,  with  golden  mace, 
Stood  like  a  guard  in  the  silent  place. 

*  "While  you  were  living  life  wronged  you  indeed ! 
But  your  heart  was  too  noble  to  nurture  a  weed. 

*  I  killed  you  with  loye  as  with  poisoned  wine, 
Which  flowed  like  fire  from  these  eyes  of  mine. 

*  Yet  more  than  your  wild  love  asked  I  gave, 
And  for  that  you  sleep  in  the  silent  grave. 

*  No  evil  weed  which  grows  apace 
Should  ever  defile  this  holy  place.'' 

Entering  the  grave-yard,  on  she  went, 
To  pluck  the  weed  from  the  monument. 

She  passed  by  head-stones  one  and  two : 

*  Dead  love,  could  I  only  sleep  with  you  I ' 

She  passed  by  head-stones  three  and  four : 

*  Loved  and  wronged,  shall  we  meet  no  more 

Till  she  stood  on  the  ill-set  comer-stone 
Whence  the  sandy  soil  like  a  brook  had  flown. 

Light  was  her  weight  as  she  plucked  the  weed, 
But  it  crashed  the  steps  in  toppling  speed ; 

And  the  falling  marble  pillar  of  death 
Crushes  at  once  her  life  and  breath : 

And  the  evening  mist  is  weaving  a  veil 
0*er  the  face  of  the  maiden  dead  and  pale ; 

And  a  funeral  garland  and  flowers  sweet 
Fall  from  the  tomb  at  her  head  and  feet ; 

And  clothed  in  marble  fair  and  white. 

The  bride  by  her  bridegroom  passes  the  night. 
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THE  ENGLISH  TJNIVERSITTES : 

THEIR   RELATIONS  TO   AND  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  CHURCH   AND  STATE. 

GoYERNMENT,  educatioD,  and  religion  are  the  great  human  agencies  which 
establish  and  maintain  the  security  and  stimulate  the  progress  of  society. 
Acting  in  concert,  they  are  harmonious  to  one  grand  purpose,  the  material,  in- 
tellectual, and  modral  development  of  the  race.  As  a  great  philosopher  has 
said:  *The  end  of  each  of  these  is  a  component  of  the  ultimate  end  of  man.* 
Order  being  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  human  destiny,  this  necessity  gives 
rise  to  government.  But  we  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  education 
and  religion,  and  those  of' organized  restraint  The  former  are  not  limited  in 
their  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  latter,  being  opposed  to  natural  freedom,  is 
only  tolerable  in  so  far  as  it  fulfils  certain  ends.  Good  government  emanates 
from  morality  and  intelligence.  Their  cooperation  insures  it.  In  their  absence 
it  cannot  exist.  It  is  by  the  presence  of  these,  the  combined  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  that  government  inhales  a  vital  element 
Systems  which  proscribe  these,  aim  a  blow  at  their  own  stability,  and  the  re- 
action  must,  sooner  or  later,  visit  upon  them  a  just  retribution — a  baptism  of 
blood  must,  if  need  be,  consecrate  a  new  government  to  a  worthier  career,  in 
which  the  healthful  elements  of  religion  and  intelligence  shall,  in  defiance  of 
tyranny,  become  the  corner-stones  of  progress  and  liberty.  Such  are  the  gene- 
ral relations  of  religion  and  education  to  government 

We  are  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  modelling  Anglican  civilization.  From  them  has  proceeded 
an  influence  which  has  entered  into  and  moulded,  for  many  centuries,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  people.  Without  their  cooperation,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  the  Anglican  race  could  have  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  pioneer  of  civil- 
ization, the  fountain  of  practical  philosophy,  a  leading  spirit  in  literature,  and 
a  mature  example  of  intelligent  liberty. 

They  are  the  Moses  and  Joshua  who  have  brought  the  nation  into  the  pro- 
mised land.  They  are  the  brain  of  the  body  politic ;  the  directing  mind  which 
has  conducted  the  legislation  and  the  habits  of  the  community  into  the  channels 
of  enlightened  prosperity. 

I.  Their  influence  has  been  direct,  and  indirect  —  direct,  as  an  immediate 
power  in  the  state;  indirect^  as  educating  the  popular  mind  and  modelling 
public  opinion.  The  Universities  of  England  are  venerable  in  the  service  of  ad- 
vancing humanity.  Their  power  over  the  public  mind  has  grown  with  its 
growth.  Men  in  every  relation  of  life  reverence  their  authority.  Their  never- 
failing  sympathy  with  the  popular  destiny,  their  political  relations,  their  con- 
centrated wisdom,  and  their  great  antiquity,  all  unite  to  give  them  eminence  as 
a  power  in  the  state.  To  them,  as  to  the  learned  and  experienced  arbiters  of 
enlightened  sentiment,  all  look  for  ripe  counsel.  Sequestered  firom  the  ambition 
of  the  selfish,  and  observant  of  events,  they  are  the  great  conservative  balance- 
wheels  of  a  progressive  civilization.    Three  thousand  minds,  moulded  to  their 
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peculiar  tenets,  go  forth  yearly  to  become  examples  and  leaders  in  every  di- 
rection. Under  their  guidance,  every  art*  and  every  science,  the  learned  asso- 
ciations, all  enlightened  legislation  and  all  social  alleviation  are  quickened.  By 
their  influence  are  established  the  precepts  of  canon  and  civil  law.  Every  im- 
provement receives  refinement  and  practicality  at  their  hands. 

The  alumni  do  not  terminate  their  relations  to  the  Universities  with  their 
residence.  Many  continue  life  members  of  the  academic  system.  All  regard 
their  old  haunts  by  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  an  affection  which  years  do  not 
diminish.  No  corner  of  England  is  without  their  grateful  sons.  The  clergy, 
learned  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ  Church  and  Trinity,  guide  the  religious  zeal 
of  the  yeomanry.  Statesmen,  versed  in  the  maxims  of  Montague  and  Sydney, 
stamp  conservative  laws  upon  the  statute-book.  Philosophers,  exulting  in  the 
*  Novum  Organum,^  the  *  Principia,'  and  the  *  Essay  on  the  Understanding,' 
guide  the  scientific  world  in  the  paths  revealed  at  Cambridge  by  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Locke.  Thus  firom  the  Universities,  as  from  a  perennial  spring,  the 
rivers,  streams  and  streamlets  of  intellectual  life  flow  out  in  multiplied  and 
complex  branches  through  every  part  of  the  community,  at  one  point  sustain- 
ing an  idea,  then  opposing  another,  and  all*  bringing  a  united  support  to  the 
progressive  tendency  of  the  race.  Moulding  principles  in  every  department  by 
the  proxy  of  their  alumni,  their  power  is  greatly  felt  throughout  the  state. 

The  influence  of  the  Universities  proceeds  fix>m  their  relations  to  the  State 
and  the  Church.  Those  to  the  state  are  two-fold :  first,  traditionary  and  his- 
torical ;  second,  political. 

II.  1.  The  love  of  tradition  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  upon  British  senti- 
ment. It  is  an  element  alike  of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their  religious  pre- 
judices, and  their  scholastic  systems.  The  history  of  that  country,  reaching 
far  back  into  the  dim  vista  of  mythology,  and  emerging  slowly  from  the  doubt- 
ful into  the  authentic,  enshrines  ancient  institutions,  refined  by  ever-increasing 
intelligence,  in  the  veneration  of  the  modem  community.    It  is 

'  A  LAND  of  settled  goTernmeDt, 
Of  old  and  just  renown : 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.' 

The  traditions  of  the  Universities  extend  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  her  ex- 
istence. They  have  grown  with  the  national  growth,  have  been  depressed  in 
national  calamity,  and  have  derived  vigor  from  national  prosperity.  Old 
manuscripts  tell  us  that  certain  Greek  philosophers,  coming  in  the  train  of 
Brutus,  laid  the  foundations  of  Oxford.  Accounts  less  obscure,  point  to  the 
chivalrous  and  scholarly  Alfred,  *  the  morning  star  of  error's  darkest  time,*  as 
the  originator  of  that  great  school.  We  learn  that  the  Universities  were  de- 
vastated by  the  Danes,  that  they  were  restored  by  Canute,  that  they  were 
harassed  by  religious  feuds ;  that  Henry  the  First  revived  them,  that  they  re- 
sisted John  in  common  with  the  Barons,  that  their  efficiency  was  suspended 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  that  the  Reformation  brought  a  crisis  upon  their 
decaying  strength ;  that  they  were  gradually  converted  to  the  refbrmed  faith ; 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  referred  to  them  the  question  of  his  first  divorce ;  that 
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the  height  of  their  prosperity  was  reached  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  that  they 
were  reformed  by  Wolsey,  Leicester,  Bacon,  and  Laud,  men  powerful  in  the 
state ;  that  they  had  a  perceptible  influence  in  the  revolutions  of  1640  and  1688. 
Throughout  is  discernible  their  close  affinity  to  the  state.  Every  national 
vicissitude  has  been  reflected  in  the  Universities.  Li  all  times  of  trouble,  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  have  turned  for  light  to  the  great  fountains  of  wisdom.  The 
influence  of  the  Universities  has  been  the  life-blood  of  the  state,  collected  at  the 
heart ;  from  that  point  it  has  circulated  with  health  and  vigor  through  every 
artery  of  public  sentiment  From  them  have  gone  forth  the  dicta  which  govern 
the  policy  of  statesmen,  and  the  dogmas  which  form  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
Parliaments  have  often  bowed  in  acquiescence  to  their  opinions. 

2.  But  strong  as  is  the  sympathy  between  the  state  and  the  Universities 
by  historical  association,  other  bonds,  more  material  and  direct,  exist  from 
their  political  relations.  The  government  of  the  scholastic  corporations  is  in 
theory  under  the  control  of  the  crown.  The  Chancellor,  having  executive  au- 
thority, is  chosen  from  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  realm.  The  Senate 
is  appointed  by  official  favor.  The  Convocation  is  subordinate  to  and  power- 
less without  the  more  august  estates.  Further,  the  Chancellor  is  always  a 
Peer ;  and  two  members  of  the  Commons  are  awarded  to  each  of  the  Univer- 
sities. Thus  the  state  has  political  obligations  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by 
its  authority  over  their  local  systems ;  the  latter  reciprocate  those  obligations 
by  their  voice  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

III.  The  relations  of  the  Universities  to  the  Church  are  even  more  intimate 
than  those  to  the  State.  Under  the  generous  guidance  of  religion,  education 
goes  on  to  expand  the  mind  of  man.  Christianity  protects  every  where  the  dif- 
fusion of  learning.  From  their  earliest  history  the  Universities  have  received 
the  tender  care  of  the  Church.  In  their  peril  she  has  placed  herself  between 
them  and  the  assuling  force.  From  their  secluded  cloisters  she  has  chosen 
her  prelates  and  fathers.  To  them  she  has  looked,  and  never  in  vain,  for  re- 
newing strength  in  the  time  of  her  trouble.  From  their  presses  have  gone  forth 
her  authorized  manifestoes.  She  has  vied  with  the  crown  in  the  profusion  of 
their  endowments.  An  ancient  Father  said,  that  but  for  the  Universities 
'  Theology  and  philosophy  among  secular  persons  would  have  utterly  perished.' 
Groseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  declared  them  to  be  *  Secunda  Ecclesia.'  Oxford 
was  the  chosen  spot  where  Wickliffe  lit  the  first  spark  of  the  Reformation  in 
England. 

The  Universities,  in  their  turn,  have  sustained  the  Church  with  untiring 
zeal.  Oxford  boasts  her  religious  origin  in  ^Domintu  illuminatio  mea,^  The 
Pope  before  the  Reformation,  found  no  more  ardent  defenders  an3rwhere. 
Becket  was  enshrined  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  the  martyr-saint  of  England. 
They  resisted  Lutherism  till  resistance  was  vain,  then  gradually  yielded  to  the 
reformed  faith,  and  to  this  day  they  adhere  to  the  Anglican  Creed. 

Despite  the  zeal  of  Leicester  and  Cecil  in  favor  of  Calvinism,  they  remained 
fiuthful — encouraged  by  Elizabeth,  Parker  and  Whitgift — to  the  decent  splen- 
dor of  the  State  Church.  Even  the  Protectorate  could  not  wean  them  from 
Episcopacy ;  and  Tillotson,  Atterbury,  and  Wharton  were  valiant  champions  of 
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their  opinions,  when  James  the  Second  attempted  to  restore  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome. 

Thus,  by  a  long  series  of  mutual  dangers,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  similar 
sufferings,  and  a  common  cause,  the  Church  and  the  Uniyersities  have  been 
bound  together.  t 

IV.  A  zealous  national  spirit  arises  from  the  relations  to,  and  influence  in 
the  Church  and  State  which  have  now  been  reviewed.  All  parties  and  all  sects 
have  advocates  at  the  great  seats  of  learning.  Loyalty  has  always,  however, 
predominated.  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  they  adhered  to  York  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  divine  right  against  Parliamentary  election.  They  avowed  the 
deepest  horror  at  the  Rye-House  Plot  Cambridge  deposed  the  courtly  Mon- 
mouth, her  Chancellor,  when  he  rebelled  against  the  crown. 

Their  position  and  influence  in  the  wars  of  1640  and  1688  is  so  illustrative 
of  their  importance  in  the  State,  that  we  pause  to  consider  this  topic  briefly. 
1.  In  1640  they  zealoiisly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown.  The  innovating 
spirit  and  novel  creed  which  animated  the  party  of  Oliver,  found  no  favor 
among  the  divines  who  had  been  bred  to  precedent  and  church  authority. 

The  Ring,  who  *  could  do  no  wrong,'  was  assailed  by  popular  clamor ;  his 
throne  was  endangered  by  mob  violence ;  the  constitution  was  about  to  be 
thrust  aside  to  give  place  to  a  new,  and  to  their  minds,  a  visionary  code ;  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  prelates,  the  power  of  precedent,  were 
about  to  yield  to  an  experiment,  defiant  of  every  traditionary  principle,  and 
every  established  rite.  Such  innovation,  the  seats  of  learning  resisted  with 
spirit  amid  every  embarrassment  They  emptied  their  coffers  and  sold  their 
plate  in  behalf  of  the  Ring.  Charles,  driven  from  his  capital,  and  a  wanderer 
among  his  people,  found  welcome  refuge  in  the  majestic  halls  of  Oxford.  From 
her  protecting  shadows  he  directed  the  movements  of  his  troops.  There  be 
concentrated  his  advisers  and  generals.  At  Magdalene,  the  college  of  the  heirs 
to  the  throne,  Rupert  fixed  his  quarters.  Doctors  of  Divinity  raised  bands  of 
students,  and  fell  bravely  fighting  at  their  head  against  the  legions  of  Essex  at 
Naseby.  After  the  'martyrdom,'  their  submission  was  forced  and  sullen.  Six- 
sevenths  of  the  members  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Oliver.  Republican 
tracts  were  burned.  They  hailed  joyfully  the  restoration  of  the  heir  of  *  the 
murdered  King.' 

2.  In  1640  the  Church  and  the  crown  were  alike  objects  of  attack.  They 
sympathized  in  a  common  persecution.  There  was  in  that  struggle  but  one 
course  for  the  Universities  to  take.  In  1688,  the  Church  and  the  Crown  were 
at  variance.  James  was  determined,  in  spite  of  law  and  public  will,  to  reinstate 
the  old  hierarchy.  To  achieve  this,  he  was  forced  to  claim  toleration  to  all 
dissenters. 

Thus  were  united  with  the  crown  all  other  sects  against  the  establishment 
While  he  fostered  all  others,  he  persecuted  the  State  Church.  He  arraigned, 
on  trivial  pretences,  five  bishops  before  the  Romanist  Commission. 

He  forced  apostates  upon  Magdalene  and  other  colleges  as  their  heads,  who 
set  up  altars  to  the  Virgin  under  the  very  shadows  of  their  stately  towers.  He 
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commanded  Cambridge  to  confer  degrees  upon  favorite  monks,  against  their 
most  stringent  statutes.  A  priest  was  empowered  to  celebrate  the  mass  in  the 
splendid  chapel  of  Christ  Church. 

But  to  the  Universities,  Anglicanism  had  become  a  stubborn  fact  Perse- 
cution ^ad  endeared  it  to  them.  The  zeal  with  which  it  had  nourished  their 
gradual  growth  appealed  to  their  warmest  gratitude.  Romanism,  on  the  con- 
trarj,  was  politicaUy  odious,  and  speculatively  absurd. 

They  were  now  to  choose  between  church  ascendency  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  They  must  renounce  one,  in  order  to  preserve  the  other.  James 
had  sought  to  degrade  them.  He  had  invaded  their  most  precious  rights.  He 
had  claimed  a  power  they  could  not  yield.  The  Church  appealed  to  them  in 
its  distress,  and  not  in  vain.  They  dung  to  the  Establishment  and  abandoned 
the  King. 

After  a  struggle,  in  which  the  old  dogma  of  passive  obedience  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  and  affection,  they  boldly  defied  the  crown. 
Oxford  stood  forth  first,  and  her  defiance  was  the  earliest  premonition  of  the 
approaching  downfall.  She  had  been  true  to  all  preceding  sovereigns,  but  re- 
sisted the  religious  bigotry  and  insolence  of  James  the  Second. '  Where  she  led, 
the  nation  followed.  A  bloodless  revolution  was  achieved.  The  Church  was 
saved,  toleration  insured,  liberty  nuule  permanent  and  universaL 

V.  The  influence  of  the  Universities,  and  the  causes  of  that  influence,  have 
now  been  developed. 

Its  results  are  patent  in  the  ripening  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  Uie 
general  intelligence  of  the  race.  Education  expands  the  mind,  so  that  it  con- 
ceives and  imbibes  the  spirit  of  justice ;  in  justice,  the  intelligent  mind  discerns 
true  liberty.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  brought  the 
Anglican  race  from  barbarism  to  enlightenment  They  have  elevated  the  lan- 
guage, refined  the  manners,  purified  the  sentiments,  exalted  the  political  And 
religious  standard  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
wherever  the  living  ideas  of  British  liberty  have  found  genial  soil,  the  influence 
of  these  great  Universities  is  felt  The  time  draws  near  when  the  ideas  of 
freedom  which  the  Anglican  race  have  brought  into  practice  and  example,  are 
about  to  exterminate  the  degrading  system  which  )^as  bound  Italy  to  the 
hierarchy  and  the  Hapsburghs. 

*  Augustus  boasted  that  he  found  Rome  brick,  and  left  it  marble.  How 
much  nobler  may  be  the  boast  of  the  Universities  of  England,  who  have  it  to 
say,  that  they  found  liberty  dear,  and  have  made  it  cheap ;  that  they  found 
learning  a  sealed  book,  and  have  made  it  a  living  letter ;  that  they  found  re- 
ligion a  sword  of  oppression,  and  have  made  it  the  shield  of  virtue  and  the 
staff  of  innocence  I ' 
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RAIN-DROPS. 

BT  S>MLIA  LOOISI  OOLTOH. 
I. 

*  The  silter  rain^  the  golden  rain^  the  tHppling^  dancing,  laughing  rain  ! ' 

Stringing  its  pearls  on  the  green  leaf's  edge, 

Fringing  with  gems  the  brown  rock's  ledge, 

Spinning  a  yeil  for  the  waterfall, 

And  building  an  amber-colored  wall 
,  Across  the  West  where  the  sunbeams  fiiU  : 
The  gentle  rain,  in  the  shaded  lane  —  the  pattering,  peering,  winning  rain ! 

11. 

The  noisy  rain,  the  marching  rain,  the  rushing  tread  of  the  heavy  rain ! 

Pouring  its  rivers  from  out  the  blue, 

Down  on  the  grass  where  the  daisies  grew, 

Darting  in  clouds  of  angry  drops 

Across  the  hills  and  the  green  tree-tops. 

And  kissing  at  last,  in  its  giant  glee, 

The  foaming  lips  of  the  great  green  sea : 
The  fierce,  wild  rain,  the  riotous  rain,  the  boisterous,  dashing,  shouting  rain ! 

III. 

The  still  night  rain,  the  solemn  rain,  the  soldier-step  of  the  midnight  rain ! 

With  its  measured  beat  on  the  roof  overhead. 

With  its  tidings  sweet  of  the  faithful  dead. 

Whispers  from  loves  who  are  laid  asleep 

Under  the  sod  where  the  myrtles  creep, 

Culling  bouquets  from  the  sun-lit  past, 

Q\  flowers  too  sweet,  too  fair  to  last : 
The  faithful  rain,  the  untiring  rain,  the  cooing,  sobbing,  weeping  rain ! 

IV. 

The  sulky  rain,  the  spiteful  rain,  the  bothering,  pilfering,  thieving  rain ! 

Creeping  so  lazily  over  the  sky, 

A  leaden  mask  o'er  a  bright  blue  eye. 

And  shutting  m  with  its  damp,  strong  hands, 

The  rosy  faces  in  curls  and  bands 

Of  girls  who  think  with  unwonted  frown 

Of  the  charming  laces  and  things  down-6)wn. 

That  might  as  well  for  this  tiresome  rain, 

Be  in  the  rose  land  of  Almahain  : 
The  horrid  rain^  the  tedious  rain,  the  never-ending,  dingy  rain  I 
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THROUGH  THE  COTTON  STATES. 

8EC0KD  PART. 

Years  ago — how  many  it  would  not  interest  the  reader  to  know,  and 
might  embarrass  me  to  mention  —  accompanied  by  a  young  woman  —  a  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired  daughter  of  New-England —  I  set  out  on  a  long  journey ; 
a  journey  so  long  that  it  will  not  end  till  one  or  the  other  of  us  has  laid  off  for- 
ever our  habiliments  of  travel 

One  of  the  first  stations  on  our  route  was  —  Paris.  While  there,  strolling 
out  one  morning  alone,  accident  directed  my  steps  to  the  Are  d^Etaile^  that 
magnificent  memorial  of  the  greatness  of  a  great  num.  Ascending  its  gloomy 
stair-case  to  the  roof^  I  seated  myself  to  enjoy  the  fine  vie^  it  affords  of  the 
city  and  its  environs. 

I  was  shortly  joined  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  appearance  indicated 
that  they  were  Americans.  Some  casual  remarks  led  to  a  conversation,  and 
soon,  to  our  mutual  surprise  and  gratification,  we  learned  that  the  lady  was  a 
dear  and  long-time  fnend  of  my  travelling-companion.  The  acquaintance  thus 
begun,  has  since  grown  into  a  close  and  abiding  friendship. 

The  reader,  with  this  preamble,  can  readily  imagine  my  pleasure  on  learn- 
ing, as  we  were  seated  after  our  evening  meal,  around  that  pleasant  fire-side 
in  far-off  Carolina,  that  my  Paris  acquaintance  was  a  favorite  niece,  or,  as 
he  warmly  expressed  it,  *  almost  a  daughter  *  of  my  host  This  discovery 
dispelled  any  lingering  feeling  of  *  strangeness  *  that  had  not  vanished  with 
the  first  cordial  greeting  of  my  new-found  friends,  and  made  me  perfectly  ^  at 
home.* 

The  evening  wore  rapidly  away  in  a  firee  interchange  of  *  news,*  opinions, 
and  ^  small-talk,'  and  I  soon  gathered  somewhat  of  the  history  of  my  host  He 
was  bom  at  the  North,  and  his  career  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
marvellous  enterprise  of  our  Northern  character.  A  native  of  the  State  of 
Mfune,  he  emigrated  thence  when  a  young  man,  and  settled  down,  amid  the 
pine-forest  in  that  sequestered  part  of  Cottondom.  Erecting  a  small  saw-mill, 
and  a  log  shanty  to  shelter  himself  and  a  few  *  hired  *  negroes,  he  attacked, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  mighty  pines,  whose  brothers  still  tower  in  gloomy 
magnificence  around  his  dwelling. 

From  such  b^innings  he  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  land  and 
slave-owners  of  his  district,  with  vessels  trading  to  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  ports,  Cadiz,  the  West-Indies,  South- 
America,  and  if  I  remember  aright,  Caliibmia.  It  seemed  to  me  a  marvel  that 
this  man,  alone  and  unaided  by  the  usual  appliances  of  commerce,  had  created 
a  business,  rivalling  in  extent  the  transactions  of  many  a  princely  merchant  of 
New-Tork  and  Boston. 

His  *  family  *  of  slaves  numbered  about  three  hundred,  and  a  more  healthy, 
and  to  all  appearance,  happy  set  of  laboring  people,  I  had  never  seen.  Well- 
fed,  comfortably  and  almost  neatly  clad,  with  tidy  and  well-ordered  homes,  ex- 
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empt  from  labor  in  childhood  and  advanced  age,  cared  for  in  sickness  by  a 
kind  and  considerate  mistress,  who  is  the  physician  and  good  Samaritan  of  the 
Tillage,  they  seemed  to  share  as  much  physical  enjoyment  as  ordinarily  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  *  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.*  Looking  at  them,  I 
began  to  question  if  Slavery  is,  in  reality,  the  black  and  damnable  thing  that 
some  of  our  untravelled  philanthropists  hare  pictured  it  ^If — and  in  that 
*  my  good  Abolition  friend,  is  the  only  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
institution — if  they  were  taught,  if  they  knew  their  nature  and  their  destiny, 
the  slaves  of  such  an  owner  might  unprofitably  exchange  situations  with  many 
a  white  man,  who,  with  nothing  in  the  present  or  the  future,  is  desperately 
struggling  for  a  miserable  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  our  Northern  cities.  I 
say  *  of  such  an  owner,'  for  in  the  Southern  Arcadia  such  masters  are  ^few  and 
far  between ' — rather  fewer  and  farther  between  than  *  spots  upon  the  sun.' 

But  they  are  not  taught.  Public  sentiment,  as  well  as  State  law,  prevents 
the  enlightened  masters,  who  think  that  knowledge  fits  even  a  slave  for  greater 
usefulness,  from  letting  even  a  ray  of  light  in  upon  the  darkened  mind  of  the 
black  He  knows  his  task,  his  name,  and  his  dinner-hour.  He  knows  there  is 
a  something  within  him  —  he  does  not  understand  precisely  what  —  that  the 
white  man  calls  his  soul,  which  he  is  told  will  not  rest  in  the  ground  when 
his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  grave,  but  will  —  if  he  is  a  good  nigger,  obeys  his 
master,  and  does  the  task  allotted  him  —  travel  off  into  some  unknown  region, 
and  sing  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord,  forever.  He  rather  sensibly  imagines  that 
such  everlasting  singing  may  in  time  produce  hoarseness,  so  he  prepares  his 
vocal  organs  for  the  long  concert  by  a  vigorous  discipline  of  their  powers  while 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivates  instrumental  music,  having  a  dim  idea 
that  the  Lord  has  an  ear  for  melody,  and  will  let  him,  when  he  is  tired  of  sing- 
ing, vary  the  exercise  '  wid  de  banjo  and  de  bones.'  This  is  all  lie  knows ;  and 
his  owner,  however  well-disposed  he  may  be,  cannot  teach  him  more.  Noble, 
Christian  masters  whom  1  have  met — men  as  brave  as  upright  men  are  apt 
to  be  —  have  told  me  they  did  not  dare  instruct  their  slaves.  Some  of  their 
negroes  have  been  born  in  their  houses,  nursed  in  their  families,  and  grown  up 
the  play-mates  of  their  children,  and  yet  they  are  forced  to  see  them  live  and 
die  *  like  the  brutes  that  perish.'  One  need  not  be  accused  of  fanatical  aboli- 
tionism if  he  deems  such  a  system  a  little  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

The  sun  had  scarcely  turned  his  back  upon  the  world,  when  a  few  drops  of 
rain,  sounding  on  the  piazza-roof  over  our  heads,  announced  a  coming  storm. 
Soon  it  burst  upon  us  in  magnificent  fury  —  a  real,  old-fashioned  thunder- 
storm, such  as  I  used  to  lie  awake  and  listen  to  when  a  boy,  wondering  all  the 
while  if  the  angels  were  keeping  a  Fourth  of  July  in  heaven.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  when  the  earth  and  the  sky  appeared  to  have  met  in  true  Waterloo  fashion, 
and  the  dark  branches  of  the  pines  seemed  writhing  and  tossing  in  a  sea  of 
flame,  a  loud  knock  came  at  the  hall-door,  (bells  are  not  the  fashion  in  Dixie,) 
and  soon  a  servant  ushered  into  the  room  a  middle-aged,  unassuming  gentleman, 
whom  my  host  received  with  a  respect  and  cordiality  which  indicated  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  guest.    There  was  in  his  appearance  and  manner  that  inde- 
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finable  something  which  denotes  the  man  of  mark ;  but  mj  curiosity  was  soon 

gratified  by  an  introduction.   It  was  '  Colonel  *  A  .  This  title,  I  afterward 

learned,  was  merely  honorary :  and  I  may  as  well  remark  here,  that  nearly 
every  man  at  the  South  who  has  risen  to  the  ownership  of  a  darky,  is  either 
a  captain,  a  major,  or  a  colonel,  or,  as  my  ebony  driver  expressed  it:  *Doy 'm 
all  captins  and  mates,  wid  none  to  row  de  boat  but  de  darkies.*  On  hearing 
the  name,  I  recognized  it  as  that  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic 
South-Carolina  families,  and  the  new  guest  as  a  near  relative  to  the  gentleman 
who  married  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated  Theodosia  Burr. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  my  host,  the  new-comer  explained  that  he  had 
left  Colonel  J  ^'s  at  Little  River,  (the  plantation  toward  which  I  was  journey- 
ing,) shortly  before  noon,  and  being  overtaken  by  the  storm  after  leaving  Con- 
wayboro,  had,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  '  boys,*  (another  term  for  darkies,)  who 
were  afi«id  to  proceed,  called  to  ask  shelter  for  the  night 

Shortly  after  his  entrance,  the  lady  members  of  the  family  retired ;  when  the 
*  Colonel,*  *  Captain,*  and  myself^  drawing  our  chairs  near  the  fire,  and  each 
lighting  a  fragrant  Havana,  placed  on  the  table  by  our  host,  fell  into  a  long 
conversation,  of  which  the  following  was  a  part : 

*  It  must  have  been  urgent  business,  Colonel,  that  took  you  so  fiir  into  the 
woods  at  this  season,*  remarked  our  host  ^ 

*  These  are  urgent  times,  Captain  B  ^,*  replied  the  guest ;  *  and  all  who 

have  any  thing  at  stake,  should  be  doingj' 

*  These  are  unhappy  times,  truly,*  said  my  friend ;  ^  has  any  thing  new  oc- 
curred ?' 

*  Nothing  of  moment.  Sir ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  Buchanan  is  playing  us 
false,  and  we  are  preparing  for  the  worst*  , 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
sorted to  under-hand  measures  I   Has  he  really  given  you  pledges  ?  * 

'  He  promised  to  preserve  the  statu  quo  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  we  have 
direct  information  that  he  intends  to  send  out  reinforcements,*  rejoined  Colonel 
A  . 

*  Can  that  be  true  ?  You  know,  Colonel,  I  never  admired  your  friend 
Mr.  Buchanan,  but  I  cannot  see  how,  if  he  does  his  duty,  he  can  avoid  enforc- 
ing the  laws  in  Charleston,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Union.* 

*  The  *  Union,*  Sir,  does  not  exist  Buchanan  has  now  no  more  right  to 
quarter  a  soldier  in  South-Carolina  than  I  have  to  march  an  armed  force  on  to 
Boston  Common.  If  he  persists  in  keeping  troops  near  Charleston,  we  shall 
dislodge  them.*  * 

*  But  that  will  make  war !  and  war,  Colonel,*  replied  our  host,  '  is  a  terrible 
thing.  Do  you  realize  what  it  would  bring  upon  us  ?  And  what  could  our 
little  State  do  in  a  conflict  with  nearly  thirty  millions  ? ' 

'  Wo  should  not  contend  with  thirty  millions.  The  other  Cotton  States  are 
with  us,  and  the  leaders  in  the  Border  States  are  all  pledged  to  secession.  They 
will  wheel  into  line  when  we  give  the  word.  But  the  North  will  not  fight 
The  Democratic  party  sympathizes  with  us,  and  some  of  its  influential  leaders 
are  pledged  to  our  side.   They  will  breed  division  there,  and  paralyze  the 
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action  of  the  Free  States ;  besides,  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  will 
never  consent  to  a  war  that  would  work  their  ruin.  With  the  Yankees,  Sir, 
the  dollar  is  almighty  I ' 

'  That  may  be  true,'  replied  our  host ;  *  but  I  think  if  we  go  too  far,  they 

will  fight    What  think  you,  Mr.  K  he  continued  appealing  to  me,  and 

adding :  'This  gentleman.  Colonel,  is  very  cecently  from  the  North.* 

Up  to  that  moment,  I  had  avoided  taking  part  in  the  conversation.  Enough 
had  been  said  to  satisfy  an  obtuse  intellect  that  while  my  host  was  a  staunch 
Unionist,*  his  visitor  was  not  only  a  rank  Secessionist,  but  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement^  and  even  then  preparing  for  desperate  measures.  Discretion, 
therefore,  counselled  silence.  To  this  direct  appeal,  however,  I  was  forced  to 
reply,  and  answered :  *  I  think.  Sir,  the  North  does  not  yet  realize  that  the  South 
is  in  earnest.    When  it  wakes  up  to  that  fact,  its  course  will  be  decisive.' 

*  Will  the  Yankees  fight^  Sir  ? '  rather  impatiently  and  imperiously  asked  the 
Colonel,  who  evidently  thought  I  intended  to  avoid  a  direct  answer  to  our 
host^s  question. 

Rather  nettled  by  his  manner,  I  quickly  responded :  '  Undoubtedly  they 
will.  Sir.  They  have  fought  before,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  count  them 
cowards.'  * 

A  true  gentlemaif,  he  at  once  saw  his  manner  had  given  oflbnce,  and  in- 
stantly moderating  his  tone,  rather  apologetically  replied :  *  Not  cowards.  Sir, 
but  too  much  absorbed  in  *  the  occupations  of  peace,'  to  go  to  war  for  an 
idea.' 

'  But  yAoki  you  call  an  *  idea,' '  said  our  host,  *  they  may  think  a  great  fact 
on  which  their  existence  depends.  /  can  see  that  we  shall  lose  vastly  by  even 
a  peaceful  separation.    Tell  me.  Colonel,  what  we  will  gain  ? ' 

*  Gain  1 '  warmly  responded  the  guest  '  Every  thing !  Security,  freedom, 
room  for  the  development  of  our  institutions,  and  such  progress  in  wealth  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.' 

*  All  that  is  very  fine.  Colonel,'  rejoined  the  *  Captain,'  *but  where  there  is 
wealth,  there  must  be  work ;  and  who  is  to  do  the  work  in  your  new  Empire — 
I  do  not  mean  the  agricultural  labor ;  you  depend  for  that,  of  course,  on  the 
blacks  —  but  who  will  run  your  manufactories  and  do  your  mechanical  labor  ? 
The  Southern  gentleman  would  feel  degraded  by  such  occupation ;  and  if  you 
put  the  black  to  {iny.work  requiring  intelligence,  you  must  let  him  thinh^  and 
the  moment  he  thinks,  he  is  free  / ' 

*  All  that  is  easily  provided  for,'  replied  the  Secessionist  *  We  shall  form 
intimate  relations  with  England.  She  must  have  our  cotton,  and  we  in  return 
will  take  her  manufactures.' 

'  That  woiild  be  all  very  well  at  present,  and  so  long  as  you  kept  on  good 


*  I  mr  much  regret  to  learn,  on  reliable  authority,  that  since  my  meeting  with  this  most  excellent 
gentleman,  he,  being  obnoxious  to  the  Secession  leaden  f6r  his  well-known  Union  sentiments,  has 
been  very  onerously  assessed  by  them  for  contributions  toward  carrying  on  the  war.  The  sum  he 
has  been  forced  to  pay,  is  stated  as  hi^i  as  forty  thousand  dollars,  but  that  may  be,  and  I  trust  is,  an 
exaggeration.  In  addition  —  and  this  fact  Is  within  my  own  knowledge  —  five  of  his  yessels  haye  been 
sebed  in  the  Northern  ports  by  our  Oovernment.  This  exposure  of  true  Union  men  to  a  double  fire,  is 
one  of  (he  moet  unhappy  drcumgtaoces  attendant  upon  this  most  unhappy  war. 
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terms  with  her ;  but  suppose,  some  fine  morning,  Exeter  Hall  got  control  of 
the  English  Government,  and  hinted  to  you,  in  John  Bull  fashion,  that  cotton 
produced  hj  free  labor  would  be  more  acceptable,  what  could  three,  or  even 
eight  millions,  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  North,  do  in  op- 
position to  the  power  of  the  British  empire  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  perhaps,  if  we  were  three  or  eren  eight  millions,  but  we  shall  be 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Mexico  and  Cuba  are  ready,  now,  to  fall  into 
our  hands,  and  before  two  years  haye  passed,  with  or  without  the  Bordo* 
States,  we  shaU  count  twenty  millions.  Long  before  England  is  abolitionized, 
our  population  will  outnumber  hers,  and  our  territory  extend  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  and  reach  as  f&r  south  as  the  Isthmus.  We  are  founding. 
Sir,  an  empire  that  will  be  able  to  defy  all  Europe — one  grander  than  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  age  of  Pericles  I ' 

*•  You  say,  with  or  without  the  Border  States,*  remarked  our  host  '  I 
thought  you  counted  on  their  support* 

*  We  do  if  the  North  makes  war  upon  us,  but  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  in 
peace,  we  can  do  better  without  them.  They  would  be  a  wall  between  us  and 
the  abolitionized  North.* 

*  Tou  mistake,'  I  said,  *  in  thinking  the  North  is  abolitidhized.  The  Aboli- 
tionists are  but  a  handful  there.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  are  willing  the 
South  should  have  its  rights,  and  undisturbed  control  of  its  domestic  con- 
cerns.' 

*  Why,  then,  do  you  send  such  men  as  Seward,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  Grow 
to  Congress  ?  Why  have  you  elected  a  President  who  approves  of  rfgger-steal- 
ing?  and  why  do  you  tolerate  such  incendiaries  as  Greeley,  Garrison,  and 
PhiUips?' 

*  Seward,  and  the  others  you  name,'  I  replied,  'are  not  Abolitionists; 
neither  does  Lincoln  approve  of  nigger-stealing.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  I 
doubt  not,  when  inaugurated,  will  do  exact  justice  by  the  South.  As  to  in- 
cendiaries, you  find  them  in  both  sections.  Phillips  and  Garrison  are  only  the 
opposite  poles  of  Tancey  and  Wise.* 

*  Not  80,  Sir ;  they  are  more.  Phillips,  Greeley  and  Garrison  create  and 
control  your  public  opinion.  They  are  mighty  powers,  while  Yancey  and 
Wise  have  no  influence  whatever.  Yancey  is  a  mere  bag-pipe ;  we  play  upon 
him,  and  like  the  music,  but  smile  when  he  attempts  to>  lead  us.  Wise  is  a 
harlequin,  whom  we  let  dance  because  he  is  good  at  it,  and  it  amuses  us.  Lin- 
coln may  be  honest,  but  if  made  President  he  will  be  controlled  by  Seward, 
who  hates  the  South.  Seward  will  whine,  and  wheedle,  and  attempt  to  cajole 
us  back,  but  mark  what  I  say.  Sir,  I  know  him ;  he  is  constitutionally,  mor- 
ally, and  physically  a  coward,  and  will  never  strike  a  blow  for  the  Union.  If 
hard  pressed  by  public  sentiment,  he  may,  to  save  appearances,  bluster  a  lit- 
tle, and  make  a  show  of  getting  ready  for  a  fight ;  but  he  will  find  some  excuse 
at  the  last  moment,  to  avoid  coming  and  blows.  For  bur  purposes,  we  had  ra- 
ther have  the  North  under  his  control  than  under  that  of  the  old  renegade, 
Buchanan  I ' 

*  All  this  may  be  very  true,'  I  replied,  *but  perhaps  you  attach  too  much 
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weight  to  what  Mr.  Seward  or  Mr.  Lmooln  may  or  may  not  do.  You  seem  to 
forget  that  there  are  twenty  intelligent  millions  at  the  North,  who  will  have 
something  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  who  may  not  consent  to  be  driven  into 
disunion  by  the  South,  or  wheedled  into  it  by  Mr.  Seward.* 

'I  do  not  forget,'  replied  the  Secessionist,  Hhat  you  haye  four  millions  of 
brave,  able-bodied  men,  while  we,  perhaps,  have  not  more  than  two  millions ; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  divided,  and  therefore  weak ;  we  united,  and 
therefore  strong ! ' 

*  But,'  I  inquired,  *  have  you  two  millions  without  counting  your  blacks ; 
and  are  they  not  as  likely  to  fight  on  the  wrong  as  on  the  right  side  ?' 

*  They  will  fight  on  the  right  side.  Sir.  We  can  trust  them.  You  have 
travelled  somewhat  here.  Have  you  not  been  struck  With  the  contentment  and 
cheerful  subjection  of  the  slaves  V 

'  No,  Sir,  I  have  not  been !  I  think  you  are  smoking  a  cigar  on  a  powder- 
barrel,'  I  replied. 

An  explosion  of  derisive  laughter  from  the  Colonel  followed  this  remark, 
and  turning  to  the  Captain,  he  good-humoredly  exclaimed:  *  Has  n't  the  gen- 
tleman used  his  eyes  and  ears  industriously  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  he  is  more  than  half  right,'  was  the  reply.  '  If  this  thing 
should  go  on,  I  would  not  trust  my  own  slaves,  and  I  think  they  are  truly  at- 
tached to  me.  If  the  fire  once  breaks  out,  the  negroes  will  rush  into  it,  like 
horses  into  a  burning  bam.' 

^  Think  you  so  ! '  exclaimed  the  Colonel  in  an  excited  manner.  '  By 
Heaven,  if  I  believed  it,  I  would  cut  the  throat  of  every  slave  in  Christendom  I 
What,  Sir,'  addressing  me,  *have  you  seen  or  heard  that  gives  you  that 
opinion  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  Sir,  but  a  sullen  discontent,  and  an  eagerness  for  news  that 
shows  they  feel  intense  interest  in  what  is  going  on,  and  know  it  concerns 
them,' 

'  I  have  n't  remarked  that,'  he  said  rather  musingly,  *  but  it  may  be  so. 
Does  the  North  believe  it  ?  If  we  came  to  blows,  would  they  try  to  excite 
servile  insurrection  among  us  ? ' 

*  The  North,  beyond  a  doubt,  thinks  that  the  case,'  I  replied, '  yet  I  am  sure 
that  even  the  Abolitionists  would  aid  you  in  putting  down  an  insurrection ; 
but  if  you  go  into  a  war,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  come  out  of  it  without  a 
slave  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Potomac'  ' 

The  Colonel  at  this  hastily  rose,  merely  remarking :  *  You  are  mistaken. 
You  are  mistaken.  Sir ! '  and  turning  to  our  host,  said :  *  Captain,  it  is  late : 
had  we  not  better  retire  ? '    Bidding  me  '  good-night,'  he  was  gone. 

Our  host  soon  returned  from  showing  his  guest  to  his  apartment,  and  with 

a  quiet  but  deliberate  manner,  said  to  me :  *  You  touched  him,  Mr.  K  ,  on 

a  point  where  he  knows  we  lire  weakest ;  but  allow  me  to  caution  you  about 
expressing  yoiu*  opinions  so  freely.  The  Colonel  is  a  gentleman,  and  what  you 
have  said  will  do  no  harm,  but,  long  as  I  have  lived  here,  /  dare  not  say  to 
many  what  I  have  said  to  him  to-night.' 

Thanking  the  worthy  gentleman  for  the  caution,  I  followed  him  up-stairs, 
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and  soon  lost,  in  a  sweet  oblivion,  all  thoughts  of  Abolitionists,  niggers,  and 
the  *  grand  empire.* 

I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  music  under  my  window,  and  looking 
out  discovered  about  a  dosen  darkies  gathered  around  my  ebony  driver,  who 
was  clawing  away  with  all  his  might  at  a  dilapidated  banjo,  while  his  auditory 
kept  time  to  his  singing,  by  striking  the  hand  on  the  knee,  and  by  other  gesti- 
culations too  numerous  to  mention.  The  songs  were  not  much  to  brag  of,  but 
the  music  would  have  *  knocked  spots  *  out  of  Gborob  Chbistt,  and  have  con- 
vinced him  that  hit  is  not  the  genuine,  dyed-in*the-wool,  darky  article.  The 
following  was  one  of  the  songs,  or  rather,  it  has  the  rhythm  and  sentiment  of 
the  original : 

*'  Wakb;  mana  wake,  de  day  am  breakin', 
*De  hoe-cake  on  de  hearth  am  bakin\ 

And  Sallik  'a  boilin'  de  pot ; 
De  white-bread  on  de  fire  am  toastin\ 
De  taters  in  de  ashes  roastin*, 
A  roaatin'  nice  and  hot 

So  up,  good  maasa,  let  'a  be  gwoin*, 

Lct*8  be  acratchin'  ob  de  grabble  ; 
For  forty  mile  *a  a  mighty  ahowin*, 
On  auch  a  road  as  dia  to  trabblc. 

'  Oh !  wake,  good  massa,  breakfast  waiting 
'T  will  soon  be  cold  for  your  belatin*, 
SocolddatitwiUahiber; 
*  Dia  nigga  ^s  got  de  ole  hoaa  ready. 

He  Ul  gang  along  all  awifl  and  steady, 
All  steady  to  de  Little  Riber. 

So  upf  good  masaa,  let 's  be  gwoin', 

Gwoin  tru  de  ptney  woods ; 
For  soon  de  wind  may  be  a-blowin\ 
Soon  de  rain  come  dOWn  in  floods.* 

The  darky  was  right,  for,  though  the  storm  of  the  previous  night  had 
ceased,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  looked  as  if  *  soon  de  wind  might  be  a 
blowin*.  Prudence  counselled  an  early  start,  for,  doubtless,  the  runs,  or  small 
creeks,  had  become  swollen  by  the  heavy  rain,  and  would  be  unsafe  to  cross 
after  dark.  Beside,  beyond  Conwayboro,  our  route  lay  for  thirty  miles  through 
a  country  without  a  solitary;  house  where  we  could  get  decent  shelter,  were 
we  overtaken  by  a  storm. 

Hurriedly  performing  my  toilet,  I  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
found  the  family  already  assembled.  After  the  usual  morning  salutations  were 
exchanged,  a  signal  from  the  mistress  caused  the  sounding  of  a  bell  in  the  hall, 
arid  brought  into  the  room  some  ten  or  twelve  men  and  women  house-servants, 
of  remarkably  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  among  whom  was  my  darky  driver. 
They  took  a  stand  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room,  and  our  host,  opening  a 
large,  well-worn  family  Bible,  read  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Then, 
all  kneeling,  he  made  a  short  extemporaneous  petition,  closing  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  all  present,  black  as  well  as  white,  joining  in  it.    Then  Heber's 
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beautiful  hymn,  ^  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains/  was  sung ;  and  to  my  ears, 
the  darkies  made  much  better  music  of  it  than  the  whites. 

The  services  over,  we  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  and  after  we  were 
seated,  the  *  Colonel  *  remarked  to  me :  *  Did  you  notice  how  finely  that  negro 
*  boy '  (he  was  fully  forty  years  old)  sung 

^  Yes,'  I  replied ;  *  he  sung  several  songs  to  me  on  our  way,  yesterday.  Do 
you  know  him,  Sir  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  yes,  yei^r  welL  His  mistress  wishes  to  sell  him,  but  finds  difficulty 
in  doing  so.  Though  a  likely  negro,  people  will  not  buy  him.  He  is  too 
smart.' 

*  That  strikes  me  as  a  singular  objection,'  I  remarked. 

'  Oh !  no,  not  at  all  I  These  hnowing  negroes  yery  frequently  make  a  world 
of  trouble  on  a  plantation.' 

Notwithstanding  the  darky's  injunction,  that  I  should  '  be  scratchin'  ob  de 
grabble,'  it  was  after  ten  o'clock  before  we  were  ready  to  start  The  mills,  the 
negro-quarters,  and  other  parts  of  the  plantation,  and  then  several  vessels 
moored  at  the  whar^  had  to  be  seen  before  I  could  get  away.  Finally,  I  bid 
my  excellent  host  and  his  family  farewell,  and  with  nearly  as  much  regret  as  I 
ever  felt  at  leaving  my  own  home.  I  had  experienced  the  much-heard-of 
Southern  hospitality,  and  had  found  the  report  far  below  the  reality. 

The  other  guest  had  taken  his  leave  some  time  before,  but  not  till  he  had 
given  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  return  by  the  way  I  came,  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  him,  at  his  plantation  on  the  river,  some  twenty  miles  below.  I  hope 
to  tell  the  reader  in  a  future  paper,  how  I  came  to  avail  myself  of  that  invi- 
tation. 

The  sky  was  lowery,  and  the  sandy  road  heavy  with  the  recent  rain,  when 
we  started.,  The  glbomy  weather  seemed  to  have  infected  the  driver  as  well  as 
myself.  He  had  lost  all  the  mirthfulness  and  loquacity  of  the  previous  day, 
and  we  rode  on  for  a  full  hour  in  silence.  Tiring  at  last  of  my  own  thoughts, 
I  said  to  him :  *  Scipio,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  what  makes  you  so 
gloomy  ?  * 

*  Nothin,  massa ;  I  war  only  tinkin',  he  abstractedly  replied. 
'  And  what  are  you  thinking  about  ? '  I  asked. 

'I's  wond'rin',  massa,  if  de  Loan  meant  de  darkies  in  dose  words  of 
His  dat  Massa  B  read  dis  momin'. 

*  What  words  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Dese,  massa :  *  0  thou  afflicted  t  tossed  wid  de  tempest,  and  habin  no 
comfort,  behold,  I  will  make  you  hous'n  ob  de  fiiir  colors,  and  lay  dar  foun- 
dations wid  safomires.  All  dy  children  shall  be  taught  ob  de  Lord,  and  great 
shill  be  dar  peace.  In  de  right  shill  dey  be  established ;  dey  shill  hab  no 
fear,  no  terror ;  it  shan't  come  nigh  'em,  and  who  come  against  dem  shill  fall. 
Behold  I  I  hab  made  de  blacksmis  dat  blow  de  coals,  and  make  de  weapons  ; 
and  I  hab  made  de  waster  dat  shill  de^roy  de  oppressors.' 

If  he  had  repeated  one  of  Webster's  orations  I  could  not  have  been 
more  astonished.  I  did  not  remember  the  exact  words  of  the  passage,  but  I 
knew  he  had  caught  its  spirit.   Was  this  his  recollection  of  the  reading  he 
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heard  in  the  morning  ?  or  had  he  preyiouslj  committed  it  to  memory  t 
These  were  the  questions  I  asked  myself ;  hut,  restraining  my  curiosity,  I  an- 
swered :  *  Undoubtedly  they  are  meant  for  both  the  black  and  the  white.' 

*  Do  dey  mean,  massa,  dat  we  shall  be  like  de  white  folks  —  wid  our  own 
hous^n,  our  children  taught  in  de  schools,  and  wid  weapons  to  strike  back  when 
de  white  folks  strike  us 

*No,  Scipio,  they  don't  mean  that.  They  refer  principally  to  spiritual 
matters.  They  were  a  promise  to  all  the  world  that  when  Ihe  Saviour  came, 
all,  even  the  greatly  oppressed  and  aflBicted,  should  have  the  great  truths  of 
the  Bible  about  God,  Redemption,  and  the  Futubx  told  to  them.' 

*But  de  Saviour  hab  come,  madsa ;  and  dose  tings  an't  taught  to  de  black 
children.  We  hab  no  peace,  no  rights;  nothin'  buf  fear,  'pression,  and 
terror.' 

*  That  is  true,  Scipio.  The  Lord  takes  His  own  time,  but  His  time  will 
9wrely  come.' 

*  De  Lord  bless  you,  massa,  for  saying  dat ;  and  de  Lord  bless  you  for  tell- 
ing dat  big  Gunnel,  dat  if  dey  go  to  war  de  black  man  will  be  Free  I ' 

*  Did  you  hear  what  we  said  ? '  I  inquired,  greatly  surprised,  for  I  remem- 
bered remarking,  during  the  interview  of  the  previous  evening,  that  our  host 
was  careful  to  keep  the  doors  closed.' 

*  Ebery  word,  massa.' 

*  But  how  could  you  hear  ?  The  doors  and  windows  were  shut  Where 
were  you  ? ' 

*  I  was  on  de  piazzer ;  and  when  I  seed  tru  de  winder  dat  de  ladies  war 
gwine,  I  know'd  you 'd  talk  'bout  politics  and  de  darkies — gemmen  allers  do. 
So  I  opened  one  ob  de  winders  bery  softy — you  didn't  bar  'cause  it  rained 
and  blowed  bery  hard,  and  made  a  mighty  noise.  Den  t  stuffed  my  coat  in 
de  crack,  so  de  wind  couldn't  blow  in  and  let  you  know  I  was  dar,  but  I  lef 
a  hole  big  enough  to  bar.  My  ear  froze  to  dat  hole,  massa,  bery  tight,  I 
'sure  you.' 

*  But  you  must  have  got  very  wet  and  very  cold.' 

'Wet,  massa!*  wetter  dan  a 'gator  dat's  been  in  de  riber  all  de  week,  but  I 
did  n't  mind  de  rain  or  de  cold.    What  I  hard  made  me  warm  all  d^  way  tru.' 

To  my  mind  there  was  a  rough  picture  of  true  heroism  in  that  poor  darky 
standing  for  hours  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  in  the  cold,  stormy  night,  the  light- 
ning playing  about  him,  and  the  rain  drenching  him  to  the  skin — that  he 
might  hear  something  he  thought  would  benefit  his  down-trodden  race. 

I  noticed  his  clothing,  though  bearing  evident  marks  of  a  drenching,  was 
then  dry,  and  I  inquired :  *  How  did  you  dry  your  clothes  ? ' 

.  *  I  staid  wid  some  ob  de  cuUud  folks,  and  after  you  went  up-stars,  I  went 
to  dar  cabin,  and  dey  gabe  me  some  dry  clothes.  We  made  up  a  big  fire,  and 
hung  mine  up  to  dry,  and  de  ole  man  and  woman  and  me  sot  up  all  night  to 
talk  ober  what  you  and  de  oder  gemmen  said.' 

*  Will  not  those  folks  tell  what  you  did,  and  thus  get  you  into  trouble  ? ' 

*  Tell  1  Lord  bless  you,  massa,  de  blacks  am  all  free-masons ;  dat  ar  ole 
man  and  woman  wud  die  'fore  dey 'd  tell' 
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/  But  are  not  Captain  B  's  negroes  contented  ?  *  I  asked ;  *  they  seem  to 

be  weU  treated.* 

*  Oh  I  yes,  dey  am.  All  de  black  folks  'bout  bar  want  de  Captin  to  buy 
'em.  He  bery  nice  man  —  one  ob  de  Lord's  own  people.  He  better  man  dan 
David,  'cause  David  did  wrong,  and  I  do  n't  b'liere  de  Captain  eber  did.' 

'  I  should  think  he  was  a  very  good  man,'  I  replied. 

*Bery  good  man,  massa,  but  de  white  folks  don't  like  hun,  'cause  dey  say 
he  treats  him  darkies  so  well,  all  dairn  am  uncontented.' 

*Tell  me,  Scipio,'  I  resumed  after  a  while,  *  how  it  is  you  can  repeat  that 
passage  from  Isaiah  so  well  ? ' 

*  Why,  bless  you,  massa,  I  know  Aziar  and  Job  and  de  Psalms  'most  all 
by  heart  Good  many  years  ago,  when  I  lib'd  in  Charles'on,  the  gub'ness 
learned  me  to  read,  and  I  hab  read  dat  Book  tru  good  many  times.' 

'  Have  you  read  any  others  ? '  I  asked. 

*None  but  dat  and  Doctor  Watts.  I  hab  dem^  but  white  folks  won't  sell 
books  to  de  blacks,  and  I  won't  steal  'em.    I  read  de  papers  sometimes.' 

I  opened  my  portmanteau,  that  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon,  and  handed 
him  a  copj;  of  Whittier's  poems.  It  happened  to  be  the  only  t>ook,  excepting 
the  Bible,  that  I  had  with  me. 

*  Read  that,  Scipio,'  I  said.  *  It  is  a  book  of  poetry,  but  written  by  a  very 
good  man  at  the  North,  who  greatly  pities  the  slave.' 

He  took  the  book,  and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  said : 
^  Tank  you,  massa,  tank  you.   Nobody  war  neber  so  good  to  me  afore.' 

It  will  gladden  the  heart  of  the  great  New-England  poet  to  know  that  the 
words  which  have  dropped,  like  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  gods,  from  his  large, 
human  soul,  will  be  gathered  up  and  treasured  by  a  poor,  benighted  slave  in 
the  far-away  backwoods  of  South-Carolina. 

During  our  conversation,  the  sky,  which  had  looked  threatening  all  the 
morning,  began  to  let  fall  the  big  drops  of  rain ;  and  before  we  reached  Con- 
wayboro,  it  poured  down  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  previous  night  It  be- 
ing cruelty  to  both  man  and  beast  to  repiain  out  in  such  a  deluge,  we  pulled 
up  at  the  village  hotel,  (kept,  like  the  one  at  Georgetown,  by  a  lady,)  and  de- 
termined to  remain  over  night,  unless  the  rain  should  abate  in  time  to  allow 
us  to  reach  our  destination  before  dark. 

Dinnei  being  ready  soon  after  our  «rrival,  (the  people  of  Conwayboro,  like 
the  'common  folks'  that  Davy  Crockett  told  about,  dine  at  twelve,)  I  sat 
down  to  it,  having  first  hung  my  outer  garments,  which  were  somewhat  wet, 
before  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room.  The  house  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  public 
boarding-house,  as  well  as  a  hotel,  for  quite  a  number  of  persons,  evidently 
town's-people,  were  at  the  dinner-table.  My  appearance  seemed  to  attract  some 
attention,  but  not  more,  I  thought,  than  would  be  naturally  excited  in  so  small 
a  place  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger ;  and  *  as  nobody  said  nothing  to  me,  I 
said  nothing  to  nobody.' 

Dinner  over,  I  adjourned  to  the  'sitting-room,'  and  seated  myself  by  the 
fire,  to  watch  the  drying  of  my  *  outer  habiliments.'  While  thus  engaged,  the 
door  opened,  and  three  men  —  whom  I  should  have  taken,  had  not  a  further 
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acquaintance  conTinced  me  to  the  contrary — for  South-Carolina  gentlemen, 
entered  the  room.  Walking  directly  up  to  where  I  was  sitting,  the  foremost 
one  accosted  me  something  after  this  fashion : 

*  I  see  you  are  from  the  North,  Sir.' 

Taken  a  little  aback  by  the  abruptness  of  the  *  salute,*  but  guessing  his  ob- 
ject, I  answered :  *  No,  Sir ;  I  am  from  the  South.' 

*  From  what  part  of  the  South,  Sir  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  I  left  Georgetown  yesterday,  and  Charleston  two  days  before  that,'  I  re- 
plied, endeayoring  to  seem  entirely  obliviouiB  to  his  meaning. 

*  We  do  n't  want  to  know  whar  you  war  yesterday ;  we  want  to  know  whar 
you  heUmg^  he  said,  with  a  little  impatience. 

*  Oh  !  that 's  it  Well,  Sir,  I  belong  here  just  at  present,  or  rather  I  shall, 
when  I  have  paid  the  land  lady  for  my  dinner.' 

Annoyed  by  my  coolness,  and  getting  somewhat  excited,  he  replied  quickly : 

*  You  must  n't  trifle  with  us.  Sir.  We  know  who  you  are.  You  're  from  the 
North.  We  're  seen  it  on  your  yalise,  and  we  can't  allow  a  man  who  carries  the 
New- York  Independent  to  travel  in  South-Carolina.' 

The  scoundiiels  had  either  broken  into  my  portmanteau,  or  else  ft  copy  of 
that  paper  had  dropped  from  it  on  to  the  floor  of  the  wagon  when  I  gare  the 
book  to  Scipio.  At  any  rate,  they  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  evident  'Brother 
Beecher'  was  about  getting  me  into  a  scrape.  I  felt  indignant  at  the  impudence 
of  the  fellow,  but  determined  to  keep  cciol,  and,  a  little  sarcastically,  replied  to 
the  latter  part  of  his  remark : 

'  That's  a  pity,  Sir.    South-Carolina  will  lose  by  it' 

*  This  game  won't  work.  Sir.  We  do  n't  want  such  people  as  you  har,  and 
the  sooner  you  make  tracks  the  better  for  you,'  was  the  reply. 

'  I  intend  to  leave,  Sir,  as  soon  as  the  rain  is  over,  and  to  travel  thirty  miles 
on  your  sandy  roads  to<Lay,  if  you  do  n't  coax  me  to  stay  by  your  hospitality,' 
I  quietly  replied. 

The  last  remark  seemed  to  be  just  the  one  drop  needed  to  make  his  wrath 

*  bile  over,'  for  he  savagely  exclaimed : .  *I  tell  you.  Sir,  we  will  not  be  trifled 
with.  You  must  be  off  to  Georgetown  at  once.  You  can  have  just  half  an 
hour  to  leave  the  Borough,  not  a  second  more.'  • 

His  tone  and  manner  aroused  what  little  combativeness  there  is  in  me. 
Rising  from  my  chair,  and  taking  up  my  outside-coat,  in  which  ^ms  one  of 
Colt's  six-shooters,  I  said  to  him :  *  Sir,  I  am  here,  a  peaceable  man,  on  peace- 
able, private  business.  I  have  started  to  go  up  the  country,  and  go  there  I 
shall ;  and  I  shall  leave  this  place  at  my  convenience — not  before.  I  have  en- 
dured your  impertinence  long  enough,  and  shall  have  no  more  of  it ;  and  if  you 
attempt  to  interfere  with  my  movements,  you  will  do  so  at  your  peril.' 

My  blood  was  up,  and  I  was  fast  losing  that  better  part  of  valor  entitled, 
discretion  and  he  evidently  understood  my  movement,  and  did  not  dislike  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking.  There  is  no  telling  what  might  have  followed  had 
not  my  friend  Scipio  just  at  that  instant  inserted  his  woolly  head  between  us, 

excitedly  exclaiming:  *LoBn  bless  you,  Massa  B  11;  what  am  you 

'bout?   Why,  dis  gemman  am  a  'ticlar  friend  of  Cunnel  A  .   He 'm  a 
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regular  Scseshcrnist.  He  hates  de  ablishernists  worser  dan  de  debblc.  I  hard 
him  swar  a  clar,  blue  streak  'bout  jdem  only  yesterday.' 

*  Massa  B  11 '  was  evidently  taken  aback  by  the  announcement  of  the 

negro,  but  did  n't  seem  inclined  to  *  give  it  up  so '  at  once,  and  asked :  *  How 
do  you  know  he 's  the  Colonel's  friend,  Scip  ?   Who  told  you  so  V 

*  Who  told  me  so  ? '  exclaimed  the  excited  negro,  *  why,  did  n't  he  stay  at 

Captin  B  's,  wid  de  Gunnel,  all  night  last  night ;  and  did  n't  dey  set  up 

dar  doin'  politic  business  tc^dder  till  after  mid-night  ?  Did  n't  de  Gunnel  come 
dar  in  all  de  storm  'pressly  to  see  dis  gemman  ? ' 

The  ready  wit  and  rude  eloquence  of  the  darky  amused  me,  and  the  idea 
of  the  *  Gunnel'  trayelllng  twenty  miles  through  the  terrible  storm  of  the  pre. 
Tious  night  to  meet  a  man  who  had  the  New- York  Independent  about  him,  was 
so  perfectly  ludicrous,  that  I  could  not  restrain  my  laughter,  and  that  laugh 

did  the  business  for  *  Massa  B  11.'   What  the  negro  had  said  staggered, 

but  did  not  fully  convince  him ;  but  my  returning  good-humor  brought  him 
completely  round.  Extending  his  hand  to  me,  he  said :  *  I  see,  Sir,  I 've  woke 
up  the  wrong  passenger.  Hope  you  '11  take  no  offence.  In  these  times  we  need 
to  know  who  come  among  us.' 

'  No  offence  whatever,  Sir,'  I  replied.  *  It  is  easy  to  bo  mistaken  ;  but,' 
I  added  smilingly,  *  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  traveller,  you  '11  be  less 
precipitate  another  time.' 

*  I  am  rather  hasty ;  that 's  a  fact,'  he  said.  *  But  no  harm  is  done.  So 
let's  take  a  drink,^  and  say  no  more  about  it.  The  old  lady  har  keeps  nary  a 
thing  but  water,  but  we  can  get  the  raal  stuff  close  by.' 

Though  not  a  member  of  a  *  Total  Abstinence  Society,'  I  have  always 
avoided  indulging  in  the  quality  of  fluid  that  is  the  staple  beverage  at  the  South. 
I  therefore  hesitated  a  moment  before  accepting  the  gentleman's  invitation ;  but 
the  alternative  seemed  to  be  squarely  presented,  pistols  or  drinks  ;  cold  lead 
or  poor  whiskey,  and — I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it  —  I  took  the  whiskey. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found  Scipio  awaiting  me.  *  Massa,'  be  said,  *  we 
better  be  gwine.  Dat  dar  Seseshemer  am  ugly  as  de  bcry  ole  debble ;  and  soon 
as  he  know  I  cum  de  possum  over  him  'bout  de  Gunnel,  he  '11  be  down  on  you 

The  rain  had  dwindled  to  a  drizzle,  which  the  sun  was  vigorously  struggling 
to  get  through  with  a  tolerable  prospect  of  success,  and  I  concluded  to  adopt 
the  African's  advice.  Wrapping  myself  in  an  India-rubber  over-coat,  and  giv- 
ing the  darky  a  blanket  of  the  same  materiid,  we  started. 

Of  the  remainder  of  that  day's  ride,  more  hereafter. 
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UNCLE  VERDINE. 

Whbn  Uncle  Verdine  came  home  from  sea, 

I  was  the  happiest  girl  in  town. 
My  youthful  heart  was  filled  with  glee 
By  the  heautiful  gifts  he  brought  to  me, 
From  the  lands  he  had  visited,  over  the  sea, 

Lands  beyond  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

Riches,  mother  and  I  had  pone, 
Till  Uncle  Verdine  came  home  from  sea ; 

But  a  new  existence  was  then  begun : 

His  golden  dollars,  bright  as  the  sun. 

Rung,  as  he  dropped  them,  one  by  one, 
The  merry  death-knell  of  our  poverty. 

He  would  buy  us  another  house,  he  said ; 

The  cottage  was  fit  for  us  no  more. 
What  else  should  he  do  with  the  fortune  he  M  made, 
Than  render  us  happy  ?   He  only  had  staid 
So  long,  that  the  gold  his  trade  had  paid. 

Might  bring  to  us  joys  unknown  before. 

So  a  mansion  was  bought ;  and  we  bade  good-by 

To  the  lowly  cottage  I  loved  so  well ; 
And  with  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sigh, 
I  passed  my  little  playmates  by, 
As  we  rode  in  our  carriage — mother  and  I  — 

Toward  the  city  where  we  were  to  dwell. 

n. 

A  year — how  longl  has  slowly  flown. 

How  changed  our  lives  within  the  year  I 
Uncle  Ver4ine  to  his  rest  has  gone : 
Mother  and  I  arc  all  alone : 
The  wheels  of  Time  roll  heavily  on : 

It  seems  ten  years  since  we  came  here ! 

And  sadly  I  notice,  day  by  day, 
That  mother  is  not  as  she  used  to  be ; 

The  bloom  of  the  rose  that  once  o'erlay 

Her  cheek,  is  yielding  to  decay ; 

The  gleam  of  her  eye  is  fading  away, 
And  now  lights  never  a  smile  for  me. 
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And  a  strange  man,  crafty,  sleek,  and  slim, 

One  that  I  shudder  to  look  upon, 
Ybits  at  mora  and  at  twilight  dim  — 
And  mother  is  going  to  marrj  him  I 
I  know  full  well  that  a  golden  rim 
Is  the  mete  of  the  love  she  leans  upon. 

0  Uncle  Verdine,  dear  Uncle  Verdine! 
If  you  had  never  come  home  from  sea, 

This  greatest  of  griefs  had  never  been  mine ; 
Only  for  that  kind  heart  of  thine, 

1  might  bo  basking  in  Life's  sunshine, 
And  blest,  as  erst,  iu  poverty ! 


REVELATIONS  OF  WALL  STREET : 

BEING   THE   HISTOBT   OP   CHARLES   ELIAS  PARKINSON 
BT  KICOARD  B.  KIMBALL,  AUTHOR  OF  8T.  LRGRR. 

'  Mlslike  me  not  for  my  complexion/— Mbrcbakt  Of  Vsviob. 
Part  II. 

CEAPTEK  SIXTEENTH. 

Alworthy  and  Company  failed  just  three  weeks  after  my  negotiation  of 
their  paper.  It  turned  out  that  for  sereral  months  previous  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  their  own  notes  on  the  market,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money.  They  had  also  exchanged  acceptances  largely  with  other  houses,  for 
the  same  object,  and  their  speculations  turning  out  badly,  they  broke. 
There  was  considerable  sensation  in  the  street  at  the  announcement  As  is 
usual  in  such  instances,  the  assets  turned  out  to  be  nil,  after  protecting  the 
'  confidential'  In  fact,  the  concern  was  at  the  time  of  stopping  payment  a  mere 
4hell.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  fluttering  among  the  houses  who  were 
really  solvent,  and  who  had  exchanged  notes  with  Alworthy,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  so.  '  With  others  it  proved  an  even  thing,  since  both  were  worthless. 
Among  these  last,  I  fear,  might  be  classed  our  new  friends  Pollock,  Pemberton, 
Hollis  and  Company.  They  had  given  Alworthy  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
of  their  promises  to  pay,  and  had  received  a  like  amount  from  him.  As  these 
last  were  negotiated  with  their  indorsement,  both  amounts  would  come  against 
them.  Now-a-days  they  manage  these  matters  better,  by  having  notes  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  makers,  and  indorsed  only  by  them ;  and  if  they  will  sell  as 
^  single-name  paper,'  all  responsibility  is  avoided.  Except  in  a  great  crisis, 
which  carries  down  business-men  suddenly,  and  in  battalions,  the  knowing  ones 
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soon  discover  signs  of  probablo  dieaster  in  a  firm,  which  is  evidenced  by  a  gra- 
dual ri^e  in  the  rate  at  which  their  notes  can  be  disposed  of,  till  they  become 
quite  unsalable.  Still  there  is  a  class  of  shrewd  but  greedy  money-lenders, 
who  are  tempted  by  high  prices  to  purchase  paper  of  this  sort,  and  who  some- 
times moct  with  a  heavy  loss,  but  always  charge  enormous  rates. 

I  was  a  good  deal  exercised  when  I  learned  early  one  morning  of  the  fail- 
ure, for  fear  it  would  prove  calamitous  to  Harley.  He  came  in  my  office 
shortly  after,  and  quite  put  me  at  ease  on  the  subject 

*  Have  you  heard  the  news  about  Alworthy  f '  he  said. 
I  told  him  I  liad. 

*  I  confess  I  have  had  my  suspicions  raised  ever  since  that  second  batch  of 
paper,  which  I  knew  nothing  of  when  I  offered  yon  the  first  However,  my 
name  is  not  mixed  up  with  them,  thank  fortune/ 

*  But  I  thought  you  were  interested  with  Pollock,  Pemberton,  HoUis  and 
Company  ?   You  seemed  to  know  all  about  them.' 

*  Interested  ?  not  to  the  amount  of  a  penny.  It  is  true  I  have  known  Pol> 
lock  for  a  long  time,  a  first-rate  fellow ;  and  as  I  wanted  an  office  for  a  few 
months,  I  took  the  furnished  one  directly  over  theirs.  I  bad,  besides,  a  little 
operation  with  them,  by  which  I  received  the  most  of  the  Alworthy  paper,  and 
paid  them  a  certain  amount  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  real  estate.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  They  tried  unsuccessfully  in  several  quarters 
to  sell  the  notes,  and  this  fact  helped  me  in  the  trade.  So  you  see  I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  you  supposed  for  negotiating  them.' 

*  But  I  understood  you  to  say  they  had  abundant  capital.' 

'  So  they  had  for  their  regular  business.  You  see  Hollis  is  a  little  wild  by 
tum.o,  and  his  fkther,  who  is  a  rich  man,  put  in  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  his  son  in  business.  But  they  got  to  be  too  ambitious,  and 
struck  out  right  and  left  At  last  they  fell  in  with  Aln-orthy,  who  is  as 
smooth  and  keen  as  a  razor,  and  he  put  very  expansive  notions  in  their  heads.' 

*  I  declare,'  I  exclaimed  with  some  wrath, '  had  I  known  all  this,  I  would 
not  have  offered  the  notes.' 

*And  had  I  known  it,'  replied  Ilarley,  ^I  should  not  have  taken  them. 
Now  pray  don't  put  so  long  a  face  on  the  matter,'  he  continued,  seeing  I 
looked  grave.  *  You  remind  me  of  the  Englishman  who  made  his  life  miserable 
from  apprehension  that  his  country  never  would  be  able  to  pay  the  National 
Debt.  The  loss  in  this  case  falls  just  where  it  ought  to  fidl  —  on  the  note- 
shavers.  They  take  the  risk,  and  charge  accordingly,  and  they  must  accept 
the  fortune  of  war.  Had  Alworthy's  speculations  in  cotton  turned  out  differ- 
ently, all  would  be  right.' 

*True,'  I  remarked,  *  but  Alworthy  was  reckless.  His  transactions  were 
not  Intimate.    I  declare  he  was  a  gambler,  and  nothing  else.' 

*'  My  good  friend,'  replied  Harley,  '  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  man  of  your  excel- 
lent sense  misled  by  that  humbug  word  *  legitimate.'  As  to  Alworthy's  bdng 
a  gambler  in  trade,  I  can  only  say,  all  trade  is  but  gambling ;  a  bold  bet 
against  providence,  that  there  will  be  such  and  such  a  market,  and  such  and 
such  a  supply,  on  which  depend  such  and  such  risks,  and  such  and  such  profits. 
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Yes,  a  merchant  is  not  only  a  gambler,  but  the  most  unfortunate  and  most 
miserable  of  the  whole  gambling  class.  He  never  knows,  like  the  man  who 
risks  on  the  red  or  the  black,  just  where  he  stands.  His  results  cannot  be 
calculated  speedily  like  those  of  the  stock  gambler,  but  he  is  forced  to  take 
hazard  after  hazard  before  any  one  of  his  ventures  are  determined.  His  fate, 
too,  is  dependent  on  the  good  or  bad  management  of  others,  and  is  so  mixed  up 
with  incidents  and  occurrences  beyond  his  control,  that  I  repeat,  I  pronounce 
him  the  most  unlucky  gambler  of  them  alL  I  have  been  fifteen  years  in  busi- 
ness —  have  failed  twice — went  through  the  horrors  of  those  in  purgatory.  I 
don't  mean  to  gamble  any  more  in  trade.  So,  pray,  donH  talk  to  me  so 
sanctimoniously  about '  legitimate  transactions.* ' 

I  perceived  that  I  had  touched  a  delicate  point,  and  I  did  not  debate  the 
subject    Indeed  there  was  matter  for  reflection  in  Harley^s  observations. 

*  Come,'  he  said  cheerfully  after  a  little  pause,  *  let  us  speak  of  something 
else.  I  must  get  ready  for  the  other  side,  and  you  must  make  yourself  master 
of  all  the  particulars  of  my  various  enterprises,  for  much  will  have  to  be  done 
here.  Soon  you  will  retrieve  your  fortunes,  and  you  shall  confess  how  much 
more  satisfactory  our  labors  are  than  any  you  have  heretofore  undertaken.' 

I  was  as  usual  lifted  up  above  ordinary  events  by  the  seductive  language  of 
this  man.  We  sat  down  to  examine  his  several  projects.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  with  what  order  and  precision  all  his  documents  were  prepared.  Certi- 
fied copies  of  charters ;  original  patents ;  searches  of  title ;  powers  of  attor- 
ney, which  were  always  *  full '  powers  in  the  largest  extent ;  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  property,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It  was  amazing  to  witness  the 
readiness  and  the  versatility  which  Harley  displayed  in  explaining  his  plans 
for  each  particular  scheme.  This  would  be  brought  out  by  a  company  under 
the  limited  responsibility  act  That,  he  was  certain  a  well-known  broker  would 
take  up.  Another  would  engage  the  attention  of  his  solicitors,  who  would 
manage  all  the  details.  Harley's  head-quarters  would  be  at  Morley's,  then  the 
resort  for  the  majority  of  Americans  in  London.  The  day  was  consumed  in 
these  various  examinations.  When  I  rose  to  go  home,  I  was  myself  so  much 
elated  that  I  forgot  I  had  quite  neglected  some  important  business  for  a  valua- 
ble constituent,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  attend  to  it  Indeed,  I  had  be- 
gun  to  taste  the  intoxicating  sweets  which  I  have  before  spoken  of  as  a  part  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  class  speculative.  My  former  operations  seemed  so  in- 
significant compared  with  what  now  lay  before  me.  As  I  walked  up  Broadway^ 
I  looked  with  some  sort  of  pity  on  the  hard  workers  pushing  homeward. 

What  a  glorious  hallucination !  What  an  ecstatic  state  of  brilliant  hopes 
and  joys  I 

CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

Ralph  HrrtiHcocK  was  a  class-mate  in  collie,  and  I  was  perhaps  more  inti- 
mate with  him  than  with  any  other  student  He  was  an  orphan,  and  was  adopted 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  educated  by  his  uncle,  who  was  rich.  This  uncle  had 
sent  Ralph  to  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati, 
and  shortly  after  married  a  young  lady  from  New- York.  He  occasionally  vis- 
itad  this  city,  and  when  he  did  was  invariably  my  guest    He  rose  rapidly  in 
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hlB  profession  —  for  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  —  but  his  life  was  clouded 
by  a  great  misfortune :  the  loss  of  his  children.  When  I  saw  him  last,  in 
1835,  the  eldest  and  only  remaining  of  four — a  daughter  —  had  just  been 
snatched  away.  She  was  a  lovely  child,  about  ten  years  old.  1  never  saw 
him  dispirited  before. 

*  My  friend,*  he  said,  '  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  do  not  want  to  live  any 
longer.'  lie  returned  to  his  home  more  gloomy  than  when  he  left  it ;  and  in 
the  autumn  was  seized  with  a  bilious  fever  of  a  malignant  type,  and  died.  I 
was  acquainted  with  no  particulars,  but  supposed  my  friend's  circumstances 
were  prosperous,  for  so  he  had  in  general  led  me  to  believe.  And  putting 
away  in  my  heart  the  recollection  of  our  early  and  later  intercourse,  as  one  of 
the  happiest  and  saddest  of  my  memories,  I  little  thought  another  scene  out  of 
that  drama  was  still  to  be  presented. 

I  called  on  Mrs.  Hitchcock  the  day  following  the  night-scene,  which  I  have 
already  described.  I  found  her  apparently  pretty  well,  and  quietly  engaged 
with  her  needle.  She  received  me  politely,  but  without  a  particle  of  alacrity 
or  enthusiasm.  She  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  refined  and  gentle  nature,  so 
broken  by  a  hard  destiny  as  to  lose  all  sympathy  with  this  world's  currents, 
while  she  calmly  awaited  the  termination  of  her  fitc.  Even  when  I  stated  my 
intimate  relations  with  her  husband,  I  could  not  perceive  that  her  eye  quick- 
ened, or  that  her  countenance  gave  any  sign  of  increased  interest  Still  she 
conversed  freely  with  me,  and  gave  a  clear  but  condensed  account  of  what  had 
transpired  since  her  husband's  death.  It  appeared  the  young  doctor  had  of- 
fended his  uncle,  by  going  to  the  West  to  conunence  practice,  instead  of  set- 
tling in  New- York.  Ralph  was  of  an  impatient  and  and  ambitious  nature,  and 
believed  he  could  rise  more  rapidly  in  that  fresh  and  growing  region  than  in 
an  older  place.  He  was  not  obstinate,  but  high-strung.  His  unde  reproached 
him  for  his  ingratitude.  His  reply  was,  *  Whoever  reminds  one  of  an  obliga- 
tion cancels  it ; '  and  uncle  and  nephew  parted,  and  never  met  again.  He  went 
at  once  to  Cincinnati,  and,  as  I  already  knew,  married  soon  after  an  interesting 
girl  from  New- York,  and  set  to  work  to  conquer  a  position.  He '  succeeded ; 
year  after  year  he  sent  to  his  uncle,  without  word  or  comment,  a  certain  siuu, 
until  he  had,  according  to  a  liberal  calculation,  reimbursed  the  old  gentieman, 
principal  and  interest,  for  every  possible  expenditure  incurred  on  his  account 
Here  was  the  fault  of  my  friend's  nature,  half-noble,  half-evil  in  its  origin ;  a 
deep  and  perpetual  recollection  of  a  taunt  or  unjust  reproach.  Much  as  we  had 
conferred  together  by  letter  and  otherwise,  and  intimate  as  we  had  been,  Ralph 
never  alluded  to  any  disagreement  with  his  uncle,  and  I  now  heard  of  it  for 
the  first  time.  Affairs  went  happQy  with  Ralph  every  way,  until  his  children 
began  to  die.  He  bore  up  against  the  repeated  blows  till,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  his  eldest  was  taken.  Then  it  was  the  world  first  knew  what  a  sensi- 
tive and  impressible  nature  the  rapid,  energetic  medical  man  carried  about  un- 
der the  brusque  outside.  His  heart-strings  snapped.  In  vain  his  wife,  herself 
in  the  depths  of  affliction,  sought  to  console  him.  It  had  no  effect  And  so 
the  fever  found  in  him  a  most  &vorable  subject,  without  any  nervous  resist- 
ance, or  apparently  vital  energy.    He  left  but  little  property  beside  his  iumi- 
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lure  and  medical  library,  horses  and  carriage.  For  he  had  lived  genei'ousty, 
and  like  too  many  professional  men,  had  not  counted  on  what  *  after  death  be- 
falls' the  family  who  are  left  behind.  The  widow  struggled  on  for  a  while, 
assisted  by  the  usual  resource  —  boarders.  'Matilda*  came  into  the  world 
nearly  six  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  was  emphatically  the 
child  of  sorrow.  Unlike  the  other  children,  she  resembled  her  father;  and 
from  infancy  manifested  great  maturity  of  mind.  With  this  she  exhibited  to 
an  unhappy  degree  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  which  was  in  him  so  striking  a 
characteristic  She  was  full  of  every  generous  and  tender  emotion  —  affec- 
tionate and  pitiful  in  the  extreme,  but  proud,  quick,  violent,  and  impatient ; 
very  passionate  too  on  occasions.  Neither  obstinate  nor  wilful,  but  wayward 
and  fitful  as  the  wind.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  unfortunately  had  yielded  to  her  im- 
perious temper ;  the  more  so  as  she  could  see  her  husband  in  every  burst  and 
outbreak ;  exaggerated,  it  is  true,  but  the  more  striking  because  exaggerated. 
After  several  years  of  hard  work  in  Cincinnati,  the  furniture  needed  replenishing, 
the  rent  of  the  house  was  increased,  two  of  her  best  boarders  had  gone  away, 
and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  in  despair.  About  this  time  she  received  a  letter  from 
a  cousin  in  New-York,  an  estimable  lady,  as  the  world  esteems  people.  That 
is,  she  was  rich ;  she  was  a  church-member.  She  contributed  largely  to  sev- 
eral of  the  city  benevolent  societies.  She  was  President«M  of  one,  and  a  di- 
rectress in  half-a-dozen.  She  was  in  fact  one  of  a  large  class,  who,  like  the 
Pharisee  of  old,  thank  God  they  are  not  like  other  people.  This  lady  had  mar- 
ried rather  late  in  life,  had  been  blessed  with  one  child,  a  daughter ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  just  the  age,  within  a  few  days,  of  the  pet  lamb  of  the  widow  Hitch- 
cock. With  all  her  cold  philanthropy,  her  formal  religion,  her  tiresome  deed* 
work,  her  labored  charities,  there  was  a  spot  in  this  woman*8  heart  not  quite 
covered  by  the  armor  of  self-righteousness  and  formality.  She  loved  her 
child.  That  single,  simple  outlet  from  a  fearful,  arid,  unproductive  heart,  be- 
trayed the  existence  of  a  vital  point.  Her  cousin,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  and  she 
were  girls  together  —  were  at  school  together.  Then  the  latter  was  in  a  far 
better  position  than  the  now  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  was  looked  up  to  ac- 
cordingly. But  things  had  changed..  Mary  Anne,  then  a  bold  and  showy 
girl,  had  made  a  'good  match,'  and  finding  nothing  to  love  in  a  leather-hearted 
man,  twenty  years  her  senior,  had  fortunately  for  herself  (for  she  might  have 
laid  hold  of  the  other  extreme,  and  disgraced  her  fiimily)  taken  to  piety  for  oc- 
cupation of  her  leisure  hours,  ambitiously  aspiring  to  lead  the  feminine  portion 
of  the  congregation.  Her  cousin  married  too,  and  left  for  Cincinnati.  Shortly 
after,  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  departed  this  life,  and  like 
most  lawyers,  who  are  swd  to  *  work  hard,  live  well,  and  die  poor,'  left  little 
for  his  widow,  who  went  to  take  up  her  abode  with  her  only  child,  and  sur- 
vived her  husband  but  a  few  years. 

Mrs.  Lemuel  Dings,  for  some  reason  or  other,  always  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Hitchcock.  Perhaps  she  thought,  after  all,  that  the 
old  uncle  would  relent,  and  at  the  last  moment  leave  his  fortune  to  the  Hitch- 
cocks.  Perhaps  the  deference  the  family  paid  to  her  better  position  in  society 
still  had  a  certain  influence  with  her.    At  any  rate,  when  the  really  worldly- 
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minded  but  profesgedly  pious  Hin.  Dings  found  a  risitor  which  she  had 
talked  a  great  deal  about,  preached  and  prayed  a  great  deal  about,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  sort  of  fear  of^  suddenly  an  inmate  of  her  house,  lodged  in 
her  own  apartments,  close  to  what  was  left  of  her  heart ;  when  Death  in  act- 
ual presence  presented  himself,  and  took  —  not  her  husband,  but  her  child ; 
this  poor  woman  was  desolate.  After  the  funeral  she  went  about  the  house 
very  sad.  She  found  no  consolation  in  those  precious  promises  of  Scripture 
which  she  had  heretofore  made  such  parade  of 

After  a  time  she  remembered  the  chQd  of  her  cousin,  how  handsome  it  was 
when  she  last  saw  it,  only  the  year  before,  during  a  tour  West  with  her  hus- 
band. Then  she  contemplated  the  idea  of  adopting  that  child  for  her 
own.  It  never  occurred  to  her,  that  her  unfortunate  cousin  would  herself  be 
bcrefl  of  her  only  source  of  happiness,  should  she  succeed  in  stealing  away 
her  daughter.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  let  her  charities  flow  in  the  direc- 
tion to  relievo  that  cousin,  and  make  her  happy  teith  her  child.  Oh !  no,  not 
for  a  moment  But  she  feared  to  write,  and  propose  bluntly  to  receive  Matilda, 
and  adopt  her  as  her  own.  So  she  sent,  proposing  that  Mrs.  Hitchcock  should 
remove  from  Cincinnati  to  New-Tork.  She  explained  how  easy  it  would  be 
with  the  influence  she,  Mrs.  Dings,  could  exert,  for  her  cousin  to  live  very 
pleasantly,  and  support  herself  very  comfortably  there.  This  letter  came  at  a 
time  when  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  perplexing  herself  about  more  furniture,  and 
how  to  pay  a  higher  rent  The  poor  woman  began  to  be  very  weary  of  life, 
as  she  had  found  it  since  her  husband^s  decease,  and  she  welcomed  the  idea  of 
getting  back  to  her  native  city.  So,  after  some  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  without  settling  any  details,  she  decided  to  come.  The  few  effects 
remaining  to  her  were  sold  out,  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  with  Matilda  took  leave 
of  Cincinnati. 

Arrived  in  New- York,  Mrs.  Dings  received  her  cousin  at  the  steam-boat  land- 
ing, and  conveyed  her  not  to  her  own  handsome  mansion  in  Fourteenth-street, 
but  to  comfortable  apartments  in  what  is  called  in  New-Tork  a  'tenement- 
house,*  in  the  Sixth  Avenue.  Justice  to  Mrs.  Dings  compels  me  to  say  that 
the  building  was  nc^,  and  of  the  better  description  of  that  class  of  edifices.  It 
belonged  to  Mr.  Dings,  who,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  not  prove  a  severe  land- 
lord. The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Dings,  considering  the  situation  of  her  cousin  and  the 
very  slender  means  at  her  disposal,  had  really  calculated  judiciously  for  her ; 
judiciously,  but  out  of  a  very  cold  heart  Without  indulging  in  any  generous 
impulse,  she  had  come  to  the  icy  decision  as  to  just  what  was  best  for  such  a 
person,  (that  is,  any  such  person,  *  cousin '  out  of  the  question,)  in  just  that  re- 
duced situation.  She  intended  —  not  because  she  indulged  in  any  kind  emotion, 
but  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  live  up  to  a  sense  of  duty — to  throw  sufficient 
needle-work  in  her  cousin's  way  to  enable  her  to  support  herself.  Then,  in  due 
time,  she  would  broach  the  subject  of  adopting  Matilda.  Mrs.  Hitchcock, 
though  wounded  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  charitable  Mrs.  Dings,  had  good 
sense  enough  to  make  the  best  of  her  situation. 

Matters  ran  along  for  nearly  a  twelve-month.  Matilda  was  growing  very 
fast ;  her  mother  began  to  feel  how  necessary  education  was  for  her.  Mrs. 
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Dings,  who  had  watched  the  progress  of  events,  finally  made  her  proposition 
at,  as  she  considered,  just  the  right  juncture.  The  widow  could  not  listen  to 
it  But  poverty  is  a  great  persuader.  Ought  she,  she  at  length  asked  herself, 
ought  she  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  child's  advancement  ?  She  decided  that 
she  ought  not  But  how  to  prevail  on  Matilda,  for  her  love  for  her  mother  was 
unbounded,  while  her  passionate  nature  might  resist  At  length  she  per- 
suaded her  to  make  the  experiment  The  child  was  not  insensible  to  the  allure- 
ments of  a  fine  house  filled  with  servants,  a  handsome  carriage  in  which  she 
was  to  ride,  and  a  large  variety  of  pretty  dresses.  Her  mother  dared  not  tell 
her  she  would  see  her  but  seldom,  and  that  Mrs.  Dings  would  have  in  the  fu- 
ture entire  control  over  her  actions  in  her  place.  Well,  the  change  was  made. 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  kissed  her  child,  and  gave  her  up  to  the  woman  who  had  coveted 
her  so  much.  She  previously  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with  Ma- 
tilda, in  which  she  enjoined  her  by  the  memory  of  her  father  and  by  a  mother^s 
love  to  curb  her  impatient  nature  and  restrain  her  violence  of  temper.  Matilda^ s 
promises  were  interrupted  by  sobs  and  hysteric  screams. 

Three  days  passed  without  incident  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  very  lonely,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  she  could  not  endure  the  separation  longer,  when  late  in 
the  afternoon  Matilda  rushed  into  the  room,  threw  herself  into  her  mother^s 
arms,  and  exclaimed :  '  I  will  never  go  back,  I  will  never  go  back.  The  woman 
wants  me  to  call  her  *  mother.*  She  says  I  must  call  her  *  mother.'  I  will  not 
do  it — I  wUl  not    You  are  my  mother.    I  will  call  no  one  mother  but  you  !  * 

This  was  the  denouement  of  the  selfish  scheme  of  Mrs.  Dings  to  rob  the  poor 
widow  of  her  only  child.  I  am  forced  to  record  that  with  its  failure  she  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  her  cousin's  affairs,  and  soon  managed  to  lose  sight  of 
her  altogether. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  did  her  best  to  support  herself  and  daughter.  The  latter 
had  become  skilful  with  the  needle,  and  though  impatient  of  restraint,  worked 
industriously  for  her  mother's  sake,  yet  always  manifesting  evidences  of  a 
proud,  haughty,  self-willed  nature.  She  would  not  humbly  submit  to  her 
destiny ;  she  revolted  against  it  She  became  more  and  more  bitter  toward 
the  world,  and  looked  with  almost  hatred  on  the  rich.  She  delighted  at  times 
to  go  into  the  streets,  dressed  as  meanly  as  possible,  and  watch  with  feelings 
almost  of  malignity  the  carriages  as  they  rolled  along.  At  thirteen  she  had  ac- 
quired nearly  the  stature  of  a  woman,  and  her  poor  mother  was  sadly  exercised 
about  her,  since  her  expanding  beauty  already  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
who  encountered  her. 

Such  was  the  story,  which  I  narrate,  from  what  I  heard  from  the  widow, 
and  from  facts  which  afterward  came  to  my  knowledge.  It  appeared  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  had  never,  before  that  stormy  night,  been  attacked  in  such  a  manner. 
I  found  she  was  not  in  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent her  constitution  was  fast  breaking  down,  and  that  her  days  were  num- 
bered. After  gleaning  this  history,  I  repeated  it  to  Alice,  who  the  next  day 
paid  Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  her  daughter  a  visit  What  finally  resulted  from  it, 
the  reader  shall  learn  in  due  time. 
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CBAPTSR  XIOHTEENTH. 

A  ORBAT  change  cmmo  over  the  appearance  of  my  office.  From  a  quiet,  re- 
tired room,  with  few  visitors,  it  was  transferred  into  a  bustling,  active  place, 
filled  with  people  from  morning  till  night  —  very  agreeable  people  toa  They 
were  generally  the  parties  originally  interested  in  the  schemes  which  Harley 
had  undertaken.  For,  since  the  Alworthy  fkilure,  my  friend  had  thought  best 
to  remove  his  office  from  PollocVs,  especially  as  he  had  concluded  not  to  engage 
with  that  firm,  as  he  at  first  intended,  in  shipping  pure  spirits  to  Bordeaux  and 
have  it  returned  a  first-rate  article  of  French  brandy,  to  be  sold  in  bond.  The 
consequence  was,  since  Barley  expected  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  Europe, 
and  I  was  to  be  so  closely  interested  with  him,  that  we  thought  it  best  he 
should  remove  to  my  office,  which,  by  the  ready  adaptation  of  a  large  screen, 
we  easily  converted  into  two  rooms. 

I  now  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  class  ycleped  'non-industrial*  by 
severe  and  rigid  people.  I  recollect  being  most  interested  in  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  harbor  of  Brunswick  in  Georgia,  a  neglected 
position,  and  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  havens  on  the  whole  line  of  coast. 
Tt  was  proposed  to  erect  a  city  there  in  place  of  the  few  scattering  houses,  and 
make  it  the  entrepdt  for  Georgia  pine  betwixt  the  interior  and  England.  This 
man  was  very  sanguine  of  becoming  a  millionaire  and  of  making  Harley  a  mil- 
lionaire also.  He  was  a  liberal,  whole-souled  fellow,  who  was  possessed  of 
considerable  landed  property  in  Georgia,  and  was  desirous  to  avail  himself  of 
Harley's  genius  to  make  it  available.  He  lived  well :  ate  good  dinners,  drank 
good  wines,  and  waited  with  patient  good-nature  for  the  auspicious  day  when 
English  capital  should  cross  the  water,  guided  by  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
his  friend  Harley,  (to  whom  ho  had  given  a  written  contract  to  share  equally,) 
and  should  proceed  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  native  State  in  a  manner 
serviceable  to  all  parties. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  mention  of  the  many  schemes  presented  to 
Harley,  which  were  at  once  rejected  as  altogether  too  visionary  or  impractic- 
able. One,  however,  I  will  allude  to,  and  hope  an  old  acquaintance  will  par- 
don me  for  recalling  an  instance  when  his  usual  good  sense  and  shrewdness 
forsook  him  so  far  that  he  actually  lent  a  serious  car  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
toward  the  construction  of  a  flying-machine.  This  was  first  ofiered  to  Harl^, 
who  rejected  it  on  the  spot,  but  as  it  promised  so  much  —  the  ocean  could  be 
traversed  in  a  few  hours  with  ease  and  without  danger — it  so  far  found  favor 
in  Wall-street  as  to  induce  the  gentleman  just  mentioned  to  put  in  sufficient 
money  to  build  one.  Delicacy  forbids  my  going  into  particulars,  and  telling 
what  became  of  the  machine. 

I  repeat,  my  office  was  now  filled  with  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  about 
to  realize  fortunes.  The  tone  of  conversation  was  always  cheerful  and  oi- 
<?ouraging ;  in  fact,  we  had  it  all  our  own  way.  But  unfortunately,  reader,  the 
more  my  office  became  frequented  by  these  sanguine  gentlemen  of  the  future, 
the  greater  was  my  distaste  for  my  daily  occupation.  Listening  continually  to 
remarks  where  no  sums  under  tens  of  thousands  were  ever  spoken  o^  and  from 
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these  numerals  aa  a  minimum  up  to  fabulous  amounts,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  I  became  di^^gusted  with  the  petty  labors  of  a  note>broker, 
wherein  my  first  ambition  had  been  to  make  five  dollars  a  day.  To  run  about 
all  the  morning  without  success,  or  if  successful,  to  secure  but  three  or  four 
dollars  as  the  finit  of  my  industry,  became  very  irksome  in  riew  of  the  large 
sums  I  was,  it  seemed,  certain  of  realizing  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Harley  thought  it  Tcry  ridiculous  of  me  to  be  still  digging  away  at  what  he 
called  my  break-back  work.  Without  exactly  withdrawing  from  my  business, 
I  found  myself  taking  less  and  less  interest  in  it  This  was  soon  perceiyed  by 
ray  constituents,  and  the  result  can  be  readily  divined.  By  degrees  my  busi- 
ness fell  offl  I  was  too  much  occupied  to  think  about  it  Indeed  it  was  not 
long  before  I  was  engrossed  heart  and  soul  in  the  various  schemes  which  Harley 
had  under  preparation.  Possibly  the  reader  will  wonder  at  this  avowal.  / 
wonder  when  I  now  look  back  on  what  I  was  doing.  I  had  experience.  I  was 
fully  enlightened  on  the  subject  I  may  say  I  knew  just  what  I  was  about. 
But  for  all  that,  a  certain  hallucination  had  possession  of  me.  I  can  compare 
its  effects  only  to  what  is  produced  by  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of  wine  or 
tobacco.  The  conversation  of  men  about  every-day  affairs  became  insipid.  I 
lived  in  a  world  shared  only  by  my  companions  in  exaltation,  and  if  occasion- 
ally I  permitted  any  foreboding  of  the  issue,  or  any  distrust  of  results  to  cross 
my  mind,  I  had  only  to  cheer  myself  by  conversing  with  some  of  my  friends, 
who  were  fully  competent  to  reassure  me.  Harley  had  not  yet  called  on  mo 
for  the  seven  hundred  and  odd  dollars  which  he  had  desired  me  to  retain.  He 
finally  said  he  should  not  require  it  till  he  left  for  Europe.  I  was  exceedingly 
prudent  with  relation  to  it  and  took  care  to  invest  it  on  call  on  perfect  security. 
But  the  control  of  the  money  made  me  feel  richer  than  I  really  was,  and  helped 
to  heighten  the  day-dream  which  entranced  me. 

One  thing  proved  a  source  of  constant  embarrassment.  I  have  observed 
that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  informing  my  daughter  as  to  all  my  daily  plans  and 
various  little  details  of  business,  interesting  only  to  her  in  consequence  of  her 
intense  sympathy  with  every  thing  which  concerned  me.  Now,  I  could  not  ex- 
plain to  her  just  what  I  was  doing,  and  hoped  to  achieve.  Why  could  n't  I  ? 
That  was  the  question.  Did  I  not  fear  that  to  her  clear  and  unsophisticated 
sense,  child  as  she  was,  my  hopes  and  expectations  would  seem  visionary  and 
delusive,  especially  as  I  was  losing  the  substance  —  a  sure  support  from  day  to 
day  —  while  I  grasped  at  what  might  turn  out  indeed  but  shadow  ?  That  was 
it  And  while  in  a  general  way  I  gave  Alice  to  understand  that  I  had  under- 
taken several  business  matters  which  promised  largely,  I  no  longer  talked  over 
affairs  with  her  as  heretofore.  I  grew  silent  and  distrait,  I  spent  less  time 
at  the  house  with  the  children,  and  even  when  at  home,  began  to  feel  a  nervous 
restlessness  to  get  back  to  the  scene  of  so  much  promise,  where  I  could  talk 
over  our  plans  with  Harley,  and  find  in  his  ever-cheerful  companionship  a  solace 
against  any  fear  or  foreboding.  I  said  my  business  diminished.  It  is  remark- 
able how  soon  the  world  will  discover  when  a  man  is  not  in  earnest  in  what 
he  is  about,  and  deal  with  him  accordingly.  Of  all  occupations,  the  one  I 
had  selected  required  perhaps  the  most  assiduous  attention.    The  reader  will 
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not  bo  BurprUod  to  learn  that  before  Ilarlej  got  ready  to  sail  for  Liverpool  I 
had  quite  abandoned  the  occupation  of  note-broker,  or  rather,  it  had  abandoned 
me.  And  whj  ?  I  have  already  explained.  Not  that  my  time  was  really 
entirely  taken  up  in  these  new  achemea,  but  because  attention  to  them  abso- 
lutely unfitted  mc  for  any  steady  occupation,  so  that  I  could  not  endure  the 
tranquil  uniformity  of  ordinary  life.  But  how  was  I  to  live,  meantime  f 
Even  so  serioua  a  question  did  not  embarrass  me,  did  not  present  itself  in  force 
or  seriously.  Oh  1  in  all  these  various  projects,  a  few  thousands  must  come 
under  any  circumstances.  I  have  already  five  hundred  dollars  ahead,  beside 
the  five  hundred  dollars  of  Alice.  I  can  at  any  time  draw  for  what  is  necessary 
on  Ilarley,  so  he  says ;  and  we  shall  yet  have  between  two  and  three  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  house.  At  the  same  time,  I 
insensibly  adopted  a  rather  more  generous  style  of  living,  so  that  I  was  soon 
spending  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  instead  of  fifteen  hundred. 
My  friends  perceived  the  agreeable  change  in  my  appearance,  and  congratulated 
mc  on  my  doing  so  well  Even  Mr.  Norwood  was  deceived,  lie  was  not  familiar 
with  what  I  was  about  from  day  to  day,  and  did  not  know,  and  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  I  lud  abandoned  my  original  occupation.  But  his  congratulations  embar- 
rassed me.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  deceiving  him  by  receiving  them.  However, 
things  went  on  pleasantly  during  the  heyday  of  that  speculative  dream.  I  saw 
plainly  I  was  considered  to  be  in  a  prosperous  way,  and  I  really  fancied  myself 
80.  If  called  on  for  the  reason  why,  I  should  have  waived  the  subject,  for  I 
could  not  give  any. 

I  took,  however,  some  precautions,  although  Harlcy  had  repeatedly  inti- 
mated I  could  rely  on  him  for  any  thing.  I  seized  an  opportunity  to  explain 
to  him  that  my  embarking  in  these  various  affairs  quite  prevented  attention  to 
any  regular  business.  His  reply  was  every  way  satisfactory.  He  fully  com- 
prehended it,  he  said,  and  supposed  from  what  he  had  already  told  me,  that 
I  distinctly  understood  he  was  aware  my  business  would  be  sacrificed,  and 
he  intended  to  relieve  my  mind  on  that  head  by  authorizing  me  to  draw  on 
him,  pending  negotiations,  for  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  myself  and 
family.  If  the  reader  could  have  witnessed  the  kind  manner  and  appreciative 
tone  of  Harley  while  making  this  communication,  he  would  not  wonder  at 
the  effect  it  produced  on  me.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  generous,  and 
such  confidence  did  this  man  inspire  by  his  extraordinary  address,  that  the 
failure  of  any  one  of  his  plans  seemed  impossible — that  is  the  word,  impossible. 
I  now  felt  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  future.  My  days  at  home  were  happy 
again.  I  was  no  longer  absent-minded  or  distrait.  Oh !  how  I  did  enjoy  that 
period  of  repose  from  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

CHAPTER  NINETEENTH 

It  was  not  till  February  of  the  new  year  (1849)  that  Harley  was  quite  ready 
to  sail  for  Europe.  His  determination  to  have  all  his  documents  in  unexcep- 
tionable shape  before  presenting  them  to  the  capitalists  over  the  water,  led  to 
the  delay.  But  at  length  every  paper  was  in  order.  Exemplification  of  public 
documents,  certified  copies  from  public  records,  elaborately  drawn  powers  of 
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attorney  duly  executed  and  acknowledged,  and  all  duly  authenticated  both  by 
the  English  and  French  Consuls,  ('for,'  said  Harley,  *I  may  decide  to  operate 
in  Paris  as  well  as  London,')  filled  a  large,  substantial,  iron-bound  box,  to  us 
the  true  philosopher's  stone  —  the  real  elixir  for  transmuting  into  gold. 

Prior  to  Harley's  departure,  I  refunded  to  him  the  money  which  he  had  left 
in  my  charge  and  which  I  know  he  relied  on  for  immediate  expenses.  He 
would  take  no  interest,  although  I  had  received  not  only  interest,  but  two  or 
three  commissions  from  its  emplojrment.  He  eyen  apologized  for  touching  the 
money  at  all.  *  You  know,'  he  observed,  *  it  will  never  do  for  me  to  go  out  to 
London  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  man  of  wealth.  A  poor  devil  is  John 
Bull's  special  abhorrence.  Notwithstanding  his  severe  hits  in  America,  he 
still  believes  this  is  the  place  to  realize  fortunes.  And  on  account  of  his  own 
prudent  habits,  he  can't  understand  why,  if  we  live  like  nabobs,  we  should  not 
be  as  rich  as  nabobs  are  said  to  be.  So  I  shall  take  my  wife  with  me  to  Lon- 
don ;  hire  a  handsome-furnished  house ;  open  spacious  offices  in  the  city ;  set 
up  my  brougham  with  a  spruce  tiger  in  livery,  and  drive  into  town  at  precisely 
the  same  moment  of  time  every  morning,  and  leave  just  as  precisely  every  after- 
noon. This  will  show  several  things  :  that  I  am  a  very  independent  fellow 
every  way ;  that  I  am  very  punctual  as  well  as  punctilious,  and  therefore  a 
thorough  man  of  business.  You  shall  see,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  in  which 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  contemplating  himself  as  he  descended  from  his  carriage 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bank,  and  marched  with  an  easy,  much-at-home  air 
into  his  office,  *  you  shall  see  my  friend,'  he  repeated,  nodding  complacently, 
*  and  that  very  soon.' 

Harley  actually  left  the  country  to  carry  out  his  various  plans,  including 
the  play  of  rich  man  by  setting  up  an  establishment,  brougham  and  all,  with 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  at  command,  and  vnth  no  resources  beyond  what 
could  be  derived  from  the  contents  of  the  afore-mentioned  large  iron-bound 
box, 

I  know  the  regular  business-man  will  sneer  at  the  ventures  of  my  good 
friend.  For  he  regards  such  people  as  Harley  as  pests  in  the  community,  be- 
cause they  live  so  much  at  their  ease,  and  act  so  charmingly  the  part  of  capital- 
ists without  having  a  dollar  of  capital.  And  yet  this  same  regular  man  of  busi- 
ness looks  at  the  man  of  speculation  with  a  species  of  envy  akin  to  that  with 
which  your  severely  virtuous  woman  regards  the  free-and-easy  manners  of  some 
stylish  lady  who,  her  reputation  having  become  a  little  questionable,  has  placed 
herself  just  outside  the  limits  of  severe  restriction. 

Knowing  just  what  I  did  about  Harley,  would  you  not  suppose  I  trembled 
for  the  result  of  certain  drafts  I  was  to  draw  on  him  to  defray  immediate  ex- 
penses ?  And  yet  the  subject  gave  me  no  uneasiness  whatever.  Indeed,  so  fully 
did  I  believe  in  his  ability  to  accomplish  his  objects,  that  I  forebore  to  ask  him 
for  about  two  hundred  dollars,  which  I  had  already  expended  out  of  the  five 
hundred  laid  aside,  because  I  perceived  how  important  the  money  would  be  to 
him  at  the  start 

Harley  was  particular  to  put  our  understanding  in  writing  before  he  left. 
By  it  I  was  to  receive  one  fourth  part  of  the  net  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
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varioiM  Kcbemes  he  had  undertaken  or  should  undertake  in  connection  wifli 
his  present  trip  to  Europe.  Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire  how 
I  was  to  be  of  use  to  Harley,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  let  me  into  so  considerable  a  share  of  the  results  of  his  enterprises.  I  was 
myself  at  first  a  little  at  loss  on  the  subject,  but  in  getting  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  all  his  plans,  I  saw  how  important  it  was  for  him  to  hare  a  reliable 
coa^utor  on  this  side.  Beside,  I  still  retained  some  valuable  correspondents 
there,  and  I  could  materially  aid  Harley  in  establishing  himself 

It  was  Wednesday,  precisely  at  noon,  that  the  Cunard  steamer  '  llibernia  * 
left  her  dock,  with  Harley  and  his  wife  among  the  passengers.  Mrs.  Hari^ 
was  especially  delighted  at  the  idea  of  *  going  to  Europe.*  She  had  not  ac- 
companied her  husband  on  liis  preyious  trip.  My  whole  family  went  with  me 
to  tbe  steamer  to  see  our  friends  off,  for  we  had  become  very  well  acquainted 
during  the  winter.  The  children  were  much  delighted  at  every  thing  they  be- 
held, and  Alice  played  the  matron  astonishingly  well  As  I  bid  Harley  adieu, 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  well  acquainted  with  him  all  my  life.  His  cordial, 
whole-souled  *Qod  bless  you  I '  struck  into  my  heart  We  watched  the  steamer 
for  some  time  as  she  worked  slowly  down  into  the  bay,  Harley  waving  his 
handkerchief  at  intervals,  all  of  us  returning  bis  signals.  At  last  he  was 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  with  a  parting  glance  at  the  ship,  we  took  our  way 
homeward. 

I  expected  to  feel  lonely  after  Harley's  departure.  Indeed,  the  next  morn- 
ing I  found  myself  quite  below  par  in  spirits.  On  reaching  my  office,  however, 
some  of  our  friends  who  were  interested  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  enterprises 
Harley  had  in  charge,  came  in,  and  the  day  was  spent  discussing  various  points 
relating  to  them.  In  the  course  of  the  week  one  or  two  gentlemen,  hearing  I 
was  concerned  in  such  negotiations,  came  to  introduce  new  projects  to  me,  so 
that  my  time  was  quite  occupied  with  examining  these  and  others  which  now 
fell  in  my  way. 

I  have  stated  that  I  gradually  increased  my  daily  expenditures.  Strange,  you 
will  say,  since  I  had  thus  far  made  nothing  at  all  out  of  any  of  these  schemes, 
but  on  the  contrary,  had  already  spent  two  hundred  dollars  of  what  I  called 
my  principal  But  the  future  was  to  be  my  pay-master,  and  I  trusted  to  it  im- 
plicitly. I  adopted,  therefore,  Harley's  advice  to  occasionally  invite  to  dinner 
Kome  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  most  valuable  enterprises. 
This  threw  a  cheerful  air  over  our  house,  and  made  Alice  especially  happy  be- 
cause she  believed  it  a  sign  of  renewed  prosperity.  In  return,  many  were  the 
charming  dinners  I  was  invitsd  to  at  the  several  fashionable  hotels  of  the  city. 
I  well  remember  one  given  at  the  Gloria  Hotel  by  the  Georgia  gentleman,  who  was 
proposing  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  Port  of  Brunswick.  It  was  a  v^' 
delightful  set  down  —  ten  covers.  The  bill  of  fare  was  printed  on  satin,  com- 
mencing with  *  Saddle-Rock  oysters  on  the  half-shell,*  and  followed  by  all  the 
delicacies  New- York  could  afford.  The  wines  and  liquors  were  superb.  At 
that  dinner  was  the  agent  of  a  British  capitalist,  who  had  come  at  Harley's 
suggestion  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  property,  the  ftdlities 
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for  cutting  and  transporting  pine,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  port  of  Bruns- 
wick. This  person  was  an  engineer  by  profession,  not  in  the  permanent 
employ  of  the  capitalist,  but  selected  for  the  occasion.  Of  course  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  Georgia  gentleman  to  produce  from  first  to  last  a  good  im- 
pression. He  therefore  opened  the  campaign  with  the  dinner  at  the  GIoHk 
Hotel  This  was  followed  by  other  agreeable  attentions,  until  both  took  their 
departure  for  the  famous  harbor.^  For  our  friend  was  too  sagacious  to  allow 
the  agent  to  proceed  by  himself,  not  that  there  were  any  untruthful  representa- 
tions made  respecting  the  enterprise ;  but  the  fear  was,  that  other  parties,  jealous 
of  his  good  fortune,  might  get  the  ear  of  the  Englishman  and  underbid  their 
neighbor  in  the  price  of  pine  timber  lands,  of  which  this  particular  person 
certainly  had  not  the  monopoly  in  that  district. 

In  just  one  month  I  receired  a  letter  from  Harley.  He  had  arrived  safely 
with  his  wife.  Had  already  bad  a  most  encouraging  interview  with  his  solicitor. 
All  things  looked  very  prosperous.    Would  write  fully  next  steamer. 

From  that  time  forward  Harley  proved  a  most  regular  correspondent  He 
was  a  voluminous  letter-writer.  The  least  measure  of  success  and  every  sha- 
dow of  adverse  prospects  were  vividly  daguerreotyped.  But  there  was  very 
little  shadow  to  a  man  of  Harley^s  temperament,  so  his  epistles  were  generally 
inspiriting.  He  was  remarkably  clear  atid  methodical ;  to  each  particular 
scheme  was  devoted  a  certain  space,  and  headed  accordingly.  Under  each  head 
were  his' remarks,  requests,  or  instructions.  Sometimes  fresh  documents  were 
required  for  this ;  more  information' to  be  forwarded  about  that;  a  new  set  of 
papers  for  a  third,  and  so  on.  It  was  not  long  before  something  definite  ap- 
peared to  be  gpradually  working  out  of  the  innumerable  matters  in  hand.  To 
be  sure,  John  Bull  was  not  to  be  hurried.  Yet  Harley  understood  his  character 
so  well  that  he  lost  no  moment  of  time.  At  length  a  Company  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  his  enterprising  solicitors  for  working  the  Tennessee 
Copper  Mine,  *■  provisionally  *  it  was  true,  based  on  the  report  of  a  scientific 
man,  to  be  sent  immediately  forward.  So  far  so  good.  Again  a  wealthy  bro- 
ker of  Austen  Friars  had  consented  to  send  an  agent  to  Lake  Superior  to  in- 
vestigate the  value  of  the  property  there,  which  Harley  had  offered  for  ex- 
ploitation. The  California  mines  promised  still  better ;  for  all  London,  Harley 
wrote,  seemed  crazy  after  them. 

Those  were  bright  days,  indeed,  when  each  successive  steamer  brought 
some  favorable  tidings.  Harley  had  been  successful  in  procuring  a  delightful 
house,  in  which  he  was  soon  installed,  and  his  plans  were  all  working  to  a 
charm.  At  the  end  of  two  months  I  drew  on  him  for  one  hundred  pounds  to 
cover  (according  to  agreement)  my  personal  expenses  and  also  certain  disburse- 
ments made  in  the  course  of  business.  The  bill  was  duly  honored,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  my  transports  on  experiencing  this  first  evidence  of  suc- 
cess. ITiere  was  something  tangible.  To  be  sure,  only  amounting  to  what  I 
had  disbursed,  but  it  included  a  livelihood. 

^  As  it  cannot  ni  this  present  crisis  Interfere  with  any  ef  the  operations  of  Mr.  Parxiksoit  or  his 
Mends,  we  renture  to  call  the  attention  of  oar  Oorernment  to  the  natural  advantages  of  this  some  port 
of  BrnDswIclc,  and  trasi  it  wIU  nol  pass  unheeded.  —  Bmtob  KxwmaoGKtm. 
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Harley  was  meanwhile  carofbl  to  explain  that  it  must  ncceuarily  ho  some 
time  before  profits  could  be  realized.  He  managed,  be  said,  in  his  various 
operations,  to  secure  expenses  by  arranging  for  a  small  sum  to  be  raised  on  the 
provisional  shares,  or  on  the  various  conventions  he  entered  into.  These  pro- 
vided for  the  expense  of  examining  property  and  other  incidental  matters 
which  Harley  took  good  care  should  cover  his  expenses  and  my  own.  In  this 
way  the  brougham  and  tiger  were  sustained,  and  a  very  nice  time  generally  in- 
augurated for  Mrs.  Harley,  while  my  own  drafts,  which  gradually  increased  in 
amount,  were  promptly  met 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  were  presented  at  Court,  and 
soon  found  their  way  into  society  which,  had  they  been  bom  in  England,  they 
could  never  have  entered.  But  as  wealthy  Americans,  residing  abroad,  whose 
position  was  assured  by  their  ambassador,  and  who  stood  well  financially  with 
their  bankers,  the  entrM  to  fashionable  circles  was  easy  and  felicitous.  There, 
for  the  present,  we  may  leave  them. 

CEAPTSR  TWBNTIETH. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  the  cholera  visited  New-York.  It  did  not  interfere 
much  with  rich  people.  There  were  certain  startling  exceptions,  however, 
sudden  and  sharp,  which  made  the  luxurious  sensitive  as  to  their  hold  on  life, 
and  induced  a  general  hegira  from  the  town  to  the  mountains  or  sea-shore.  As 
a  rule,  it  was  the  poor  who  were  forced  to  bear  the  principal  burden  of  the  epi- 
demic, as  they  have  to  take  other  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  which 
Providence  has  decreed  they  must  endure  so  long  as  they  live.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  the  deaths  by  cholera  alone  reached  one  hundred  daily.  This  account 
soon  ran  up  to  two  hundred.  I  felt  no  great  apprehension  for  myself,  but 
children  have  an  instinctive  terror  of  pestilence,  and  I  began  to  fear  for  them. 
So,  early  in  July  I  took  pleasant  lodgings  at  a  small  town,  in  the  interior  of  Con- 
necticut, and  remained  there  until  the  middle  of  September.  I  was  happy  to 
bo  able  to  aid  Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  her  daughter  to  accompany  us.  In  this 
quiet  but  delightful  retreat  I  spent  two  months  very  pleasantly.  I  devoted  my- 
self to  the  young  people,  and  glimpses  of  happier  days  shone  in  on  me.  Matilda 
appeared  more  natural  than  I  ever  saw  her ;  only  she  had  a  nervous  fear  of  the 
contagion  which  was  at  times  melancholy  to  witness.  I  received  my  letters 
from  Ilarlcy  regularly,  although  my  absence  from  New- York  necessarily  de- 
layed some  matters,  and  became  each  day  more  and  more  sanguine  of  satisfactory 
results. 

When  we  all  came  back  in  September,  the  city  had  resumed  its  wonted  as- 
pect Congratulations  passed  among  friends  and  acquaintances  as  they  met 
and  found  on  inquiry  each  others*  families  with  unbroken  numbers.  Some- 
times condolences  were  tendered  instead.  But  the  pestilence  had  now  left  us, 
that  was  certain,  and  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  business  or  their  plea- 
sures with  undiminished  zest ;  indeed,  rather  with  a  heightened  ardor,  caused 
by  a  natural  rcactioa 

As  I  gathered  my  little  family  safe  around  me  the  first  evening  of  our  ar- 
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rival,  I  did  feel  grateful  to  God  for  permitting  ub  all  to  Hve.  I  called  to  mind 
how  two  years  before  we  had  come  in  from  Newport,  so  suddenly  to  en- 
counter that  calamitous  reverse.  I  could  not  prevent  some  severe  pangs  as  I 
thought  over  the  occurrences  of  that  year ;  recalled  the  scenes  in  my  house  in 
Broadway,  scenes  in  which  my  wife  was  always  in  the  foreground.  I  thought 
of  the  stormy  night,  when  I  came  home  drenched  with  rain,  to  find  her  waiting 
for  me  —  a  ready,  active,  sympathizing  spirit  How  vividly  I  saw  her,  with  her 
hand  resting  on  my  shoulder,  looking  anxiously  into  my  face  and  demanding 
to  know  what  troubled  me.  Then  the  scene  changed  to  the  last,  sad  parting ; 
the  melancholy  termination  of  our  united  life.  Oh  I  the  rich,  unbounded  re- 
sources of  her  woman's  heart !  Where  was  she  now  ?  And  I !  What  had  I 
still  to  do  here  ? 

I  looked  up,  and  my  glance  fell  on  Alice.  I  was  impressed  for  the  first 
time  with  the  fact  that  she  was  now  a  young  lady.  For  the  first  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  perceived  the  entire  sacrifice  she  was  making  of  herself  to  pro- 
mote her  Father's  happiness.  She  was  at  an  age  when  young  girls  most  en- 
joy society ;  when  its  pleasures  are  fresh  and  its  enjoyments  genial  and  inno- 
cent But  Alice  lived  without  any  of  these.  Her  time  was  devoted  to  the 
younger  children  and  to  me.  It  is  true  she  had  received  invitations  from  some 
of  our  old  friends,  but  she  refused  them  all.  For  a  time  Miss  Stevenson 
visited  her,  and  endeavored  to  bring  her  out  of  the  seclusion  she  had  chosen  ; 
she  called  several  times  to  ask  her  to  ride.  It  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  visits 
were  at  length  discontinued.  Alice,  evidently,  had  come  to  a  decision  as  to  her 
course,  and  was  firm  in  abiding  by  it. 

I  say  that  I  regarded  Alice  at  that  moment  in  a  new  light  It  struck  me 
that  I  was  very  unjust  to  permit  her  to  go  on  in  this  manner.    '  Alice !  '  I  said. 

She  looked  up. 

'  Come  here,  my  child.' 

She  came,  and  seated  herself  by  my  side. 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  of,  Alice  ;  do  you  remember  two  years 
ago?' 

*  How  can  I  forget  it,  papa ;  the  time  when  you  were  so  unhappy  ? ' 

*  I  know,  Alice,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  I  was  thinking  of  the 
time  when  you  had  so  much  to  make  you  gay.  You  were  just  beginning  to 
enjoy  society  —  still  a  school-girl,  but  old  enough  to  appreciate  what  you  saw 
at  home.  Now,  when  you  ought  to  mix  with  young  people  of  your  own  age, 
you  are  shut  up  here,  and  are  nothing  but  a  drudge.' 

*  How  can  you  say  so,  papa ;  do  I  seem  so  stupid  and  drudge-like  to  you  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  but,  my  child,  you  are  no  longer  a  little  girl.  You  have  be- 
come, almost  without  my  perceiving  it,  a  young  lady,  and  it  is  very  wrong  for 
me  to  permit  you  to  be  shut  up  in  the  way  you  are.' 

*  My  dear  father,'  said  Alice  very  seriously,  *  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  and 
knowing  it,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  bestow  one  moment  of  uneasiness  about 
me.  For  I  assure  you  I  think  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  —  no,'  (she 
paused  as  if  to  consider,)  *  not  even  when  dear  mamma  was  alive.  It  seems  as 
if  I  had  so  much  to  live  for ;  to  make  things  pleasant  for  you,  and  to  look  after 
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Charley  and  Anna.    Oh  I  so  much  depends  on  me,  papa  —  at  least  I  make  my- 
self belioTO  BO  —  that  I  am  yery,  very  happy.* 
I  could  not  repress  my  tears. 

*  Besides,  papa,*  she  continued,  ^  do  not  think  I  neglect  myself.  I  read  a 
groat  deal,  you  know,  for  you  select  the  books.  I  practise  my  music,  and  you 
often  tell  me  how  much  I  improve.  We  have,  too,  some  very  agreeable  neigh- 
bors ;  not  wealthy  people,  I  admit,  but  who  are  really  refined  and  intelligent, 
whom  I  frequently  see,  and  have  pleasant  chats  with.  And  now  can  you  not 
understand  why  I  should  be  content  ?  * 

*  God  bless  you,  my  child ;  God  bless  you.*  It  was  all  I  could  say.  I 
kissed  her  tenderly,  and  rose,  and  went  to  my  own  room  till  I  could  subdue 
my  emotion.  Then  I  came  back  to  the  parlor,  tea  was  brought  in,  alter  that 
we  were  musical  —  and  so  the  evening  wore  away. 

The  cholera  had  not  passed  me  by  altogether.  The  next  day,  as  I  wt» 
going  to  my  office,  I  learned  what  was  to  me  very  distressing  intelligence.  Mr. 
Norwood  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  terrible  scourge.  He  owned  a  pleasant 
summer  residence  near  New-Rochelle,  and,  although  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
sickness  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  elsewhere.  He 
was  taken  suddenly  one  evening  on  returning  from  town,  and  in  twenty*four 
hours  was  a  corpse.  I  suppose  I  was  selfish  in  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  only 
steadfi»t  and  disinterested  friend.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  result,  appalled  me.  How  full  of  life  was  this  man  I  Lite- 
rally he  had  been  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  I  did  not  know  how 
much  I  really  depended  on  him  till  he  was  lost  to  me.  So  it  is  with  us.  Wc 
cannot  appreciate  the  various  props  and  supports  which  surround  and  sus- 
tain us  till  one  after  another  is  struck  from  us,  and  we  arc  left  defenceless. 
Mr.  Norwood  dead !  w^s  I  never  more  to  be  cheered  by  his  encouraging  smile, 
nor  buoyed  up  by  his  kind  assurances  t   No,  never  again. 

I  sat  an  hour  in  my  office  thinking  over  events  connected  with  my  intimacy 
with  this  high-minded,  honest  advocate. 

Unable  to  bear  longer  the  sad  thoughts  which  overcame  me,  I  descended 
to  the  street  The  first  person  I  met  was  Downer.  We  shook  hands.  I  never 
felt  so  cordially  disposed  toward  him  as  at  that  moment.  His  countenance  in- 
dicated a  good  deal  of  recent  suffering. 

*  Have  you  been  in  the  city  all  summer  ? '  I  asked. 

*  To  be  sure  I  have.  How  could  a  poor  devil  like  me  get  out  of  it  ?  I  sent 
my  wife  and  children  into  Delaware  county,  among  the  woods,  where  they  could 
live  cheaper  than  here,  but  I  had  to  stay  and  make  something  to  support  them. 
Thank  God  I  have  lived  through  it.  Never  had  a  dispute  with  my  wife  before. 
This  time  I  was  determined  to  have  my  own  wa}'.  She  insisted  on  not  leav- 
ing me ;  I  declared  she  should.  I  brought  the  children  into  the  argument, 
and  that  helped  to  carry  the  day.  The  fact  is,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  die. 
But  I  came  pretty  near  it,  though.  Was  taken  one  n^ht  all  alone  in  my 
house.  Well,  I  lived,  and  here  we  are.* 

Since  I  had  seen  Doit^ner's  family,  I  entertained  very  different  sentimenth 
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toward  him.  I  ooald  fully  undersUnd,  I  thought,  his  struggles,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  actuated  him.  Little  did  he  care  for  the  smooth  conTentioiialities 
of  society  when  those  he  loved  were  ready  to  perish. 

'  So/  he  remarked  after  a  pause,  *  you  are  out  of  it  ? ' 

•Out of  what,  pray?* 

•  Why,  out  of  this  hell-begotten  business.  I  knew  you  would  n't  stand  it 
long.   I  knew  you  could  n*t* 

'  Oh  I  I  perceive  your  meaning  now,*  I  replied.  •  It  is  true  I  have  taken 
up  other  matters,  which  I  thought  promised  better.  But  not  because  I  was 
disgusted  with  what  I  was  doing,  I  assure'you.  On  the  contrary,  I  sometimes 
have  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  a  business  I  think  I  could  have 
made  a  comfortable  living  in.' 

•  Well,  you  were  doing  pretty  fair,  that  *s  a  fact  But  you  started  at  a 
good  time,  and  had  n't  been  through  one  of  our  hard  scrabbles.  Then,  I  tell 
yoUf  there  must  some  go  to  the  walL  It  is  the  hardest  fend  off.  So,  thank 
Hbavbn  that  you  are  well  out  of  it* 

'  If  I  am  toeU  out  of  it,  I  will.   Good  morning.' 

I  turned  to  depart  Downer  called  me  back.  He  wore  a  singular  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  He  hesitated  a  mmnent,  and  then  bluntly  said :  *  Can 
you  lend  me  five  dollars  ?  * 

•With  much  pleasure,*  I  exclaimed,  and  I  handed  him  the  desired  sum. 

•  Doubtful  if  you  ever  see  it  again,'  he  said  with  an  attempt  to  be  jocose, 
and  he  walked  rapidly  away. 

I  found  I  had  a  good  deal  on  my  hands  in  bringing  up  various  matters  which 
had  to  be  neglected  during  my  sojoiun  in  the  country.  My  former  etm/reres 
soon  gathered  around  me,  and  I  was  presently  engaged,  busily  as  ever,  with 
Barley's  instructions,  with  receiving  and  getting  off  the  agents  who  were  com- 
ing out,  in  laying  hold  of  some  new  projects,  and  attending  generally  to  the 
details  of  our  various  enterprises.  My  mind  was  again  buoyed  up  with  a  feel- 
ing, which  sure  prospect  of  success  invariably  produces.  The  reader,  who  has 
thus  far  followed  me,  as  I  have  endeavored  truthfully  to  recount  some  occur- 
rences of  my  life,  must  not  make  up  his  mind  too  hastily,  that  I  was  alto- 
gether without  decision  of  character,  or  fixedness  of  purpose.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  become  unsettled  after  one  has  passed  fifty,  and  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  recover  again.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  just  a  hazard,  and  nothing  more. 

You  meet  a  man,  for  example,  you  have  not  encountered  for  many  years. 
Ton  had  lost  sight  of  him  altogether.  He  was  formerly  an  active,  enterpris- 
ing citizen,  occupying  a  prominent  position ;  now  he  is  a  complete  wreck :  that 
is  very  evident  But  what  stress  of  weather  has  brought  him  to  this  condi- 
tion ?  His  ship  has  gone  down,  perhaps,  in  very  sight  of  port  From  posi- 
tion and  influence  of  a  certain  kind,  having  missed  his  footing,  perhaps  by  no 
&ult  of  his  own,  he  has  fallen  clear  into  the  other  extreme.  Reader,  do  not 
forget  this  class.  Try,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do  something  to  relieve  those  who 
belong  to  it   Remember,  if  you  find  in  them  any  thing  to  censure  and  carp  at, 
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that  great  haTe  been  their  triala  and  miafortunea,  and  your  oharitj  moat  be 
propMtionably  great 

You  meet  another  man  whom  you  had  also  loat  sight  ofl  When  you  last 
saw  him  his  coat  was  threadbare ;  he  was  stmgg^g  with  difficulties ;  pressed 
down,  harassed ;  borrowing  money  to^y,  so  aa  to  return  what  he  owed  for 
yesterday^s  debt ;  jumping  from  bog  to  bog— rery  soon  it  seemed  he  would 
be  engulfed.  Now,  how  quiet  and  complacent  he  is ;  how  unembarrassed 
and  quite  at  ease  I  He  has  grown  stouter  and  taller  and  broader.  His  fiuse  is 
fViUer,  and  his  complexion  finer.  Tou  no  longer  see  any  restlessness  of  the 
eye,  any  perturbation  in  the  countenance.  He  wears  glores,  and  he  takes  one 
off  with  unction  as  he  shakes  your  hand.  The  first  indiridual  aroided  you, 
thia  one  eridently  courts  a  recognition.  It  is  plain  he  has  weathered  the 
storm,  and  got  safe  into  harbor.  But  it  might  have  been  the  other  man  who 
weathered  it,  and  this  who  went  down.  Rejoice,  therefore,  with  the  one  who 
is  snug  and  safe  in  a  ikir  hayen,  and  lend  a  ^helping  hand,  if  you  can,  to  the 
one  struggling  among  the  breakers. 

It  is  comparatiyely  easy  to  write  the  history  of  our  Urea,  but  oh !  who 
shall  write  the  history  of  the  Utos  we  do  not  lead  t  I  mean  the  liyes  which 
our  youthful  aspirations,  our  tastes  and  our  hopes,  marked  out  for  us.  The 
lives,  perhaps,  which  we  are  just  ready  to  enter  on  when  a  cruel  destiny  over- 
took us.    Ah  1  who  shall  dare  to  write  that  history ! 
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Thb  Dbbatb  BrrwiBir  thb  Ghvbch  avd  Scibitcb  :  or  trb  Ahcibnt  Hbbraic  Idea  ot 
THB  8ix  Dats  of  Crration.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  of  Tatlbr 
Lbwis.  Andover :  Warrkjt  F.  Drapkr. 

Is  our  judgment,  the  most  profound  and  conscientious  thinker  in  this  coun- 
try is  Tatlbr  Lewis,  LL.D.,  at  present  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  in 
Union  College.  We  record  this  as  our  earnest  and  deliberate  conviction. 
Those  who  read  his  '  Faith  the  Life  of  Science,*  and  his  '  Plato  against  the 
Atheists,'  were  quite  ready  to  welcome  his  *  Six  Days  of  Creation.'  Starting 
with  the  grand  idea  that  *  Science  commits  suicide  when  it  separates  itself  from 
religious  belief^'  Dr.  Lewis  proceeds  in  a  stately  and  logical  march  onward,  to 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  two  classes  of  persons,  to  wit :  the  ayowed  infidel, 
and  the  dough-faced  Christian,  who  spends  his  time  in  seeking  some  apology 
for  the  lack  of  geological  and  other  knowledge  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
these  people  Tatler  Lewis  is  Anathema  Maranatha,  He  offends  the  cherished 
pride  of  opinion  of  the  one,  and  the  red-tape  Christianit/  of  the  other.  Of 
course  both  these  classes  are  exceedingly  stirred  up.  Both  have  attacked  Dr. 
Lewis  with  so  low  and  vindictiye  a  display  of  venom,  that  they  fall  to  the 
ground,  carried  down  by  the  weight  of  their  own  malice.  Really,  we  see  no 
reason  for  any  reply  to  these  people,  and  belieye  the  best  way  to  deal  with  such 
pompous  but  shallow  critics  is  to  leave  them  alone.  The  anonymous  author  of 
*  The  Debate,'  manifestly  is  not  of  our  opinion,  but  has  entered  the  lists  in  de- 
fence and  vindication  of  Dr.  Lewis  and  his  works.  He  has  done  this  in  the 
volume  before  us  (a  book  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  page&)  with  a  great 
deal  of  heartiness  and  very  considerable  ability.  The  book  is  not  well  put  to- 
gether ;  it  lacks  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  clearness  and  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement One  must  be  careful  in  reading  it,  not  to  get  confused  and  a  little 
mixed  up  with  the  positions  of  the  several  various  controversies,  and  so  forth ;  but 
we  repeat,  there  is  much  ability  displayed  throughout,  and,  what  is  always  impor- 
tant in  such  a  volume,  much  earnestness.  Still  Tatler  Lewis  needs  no  apolo- 
gist in  this  land.  He  soars  far  beyond  the  harmless  shafts  of  the  Andover 
Theologian,  or  the  infidel  scientific  professors  of  the  Universities.  He  may 
with  confidence,  like  Bacon,  leave  his  name  to  *  foreign  nations  and  the  next 
ages.'  The  former  long  sipce  did  justice  to  it,* and  it  gives  us  pleasure  in  this 
connection  to  quote  some  paragraphs  from  the  *  London  Review '  for  July,  in 
its  notice  of  this  same  work : 
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'  PmoFUsom  Tatlbs  Lbwib,  LL.D.,  wm  for  eleTenrMitL  from  18S8  to  1849,  Profeuor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Litermtnre  in  the  Unirersitj  of  Kew-Tork.  Since  1849  be  has  been 
Profeaaor  in  Union  College,  Bchenectadr.  He  baa  addicted  himself  to  tbe  atodj  of  pbi- 
losopby  and  tbeoloKj  no  leat  than  of  cfaarical  litemtore,  and  baa  added  tbe  maateiy  of 
Hebrew  to  tbat  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

'  Tbe  laat  bnndred  and  fii^  pagea  of  tbla  Tolvme  are  occapied  witb  an  Eaaaj  on  tbe 
Literarj  Character  of  Tatlsb  Liwia,  who  ia  held  in  profound  admiration  bj  the  anony- 
moos  author. 

*  Tbe  author  aaya  that  CoLUinoa  and  Da  Qudtcet,  though  in  respect  of  the  fVag- 
mentary  character  of  their  writings,  ther  alford  a  good  parallel  to  Tatlkb  Lbwul  are  in 
learning,  logic,  and  intellect  too  inferior  to  be  brought  into  oompartaon,  and  that  the  onlj 
writer  with  whom  Tatlib  Lbwm  oao  be  daased  ia  Pasoal.  Aa  reapeicts  CouninoB,  be 
makes  this  striking  remark,  that,  although  *  he  has  put  forth  a  widelj-felt  and  still  ex- 
tending influence,  more  ao  in  this  country  than  in  England,*  ^et  *  in  ita  last  analyaia,  his 
philosophical  apecnlationa  are  brilliant  uilurea  to  reconcile  princaplea  not  fathomed  with 
doctrines  not  beliered.' 

'  It  ia  much  to  saj — but  we  oonlbsa  tbat  the  estmets  giren  from  hia  writinga  seem  to 
us  almost  to  iustifythe  enthnsiaatic  derotaon  with  which  Lbwis  has  inspired  ma  defender 
and  panegyrist.  We  bare  met  with  few  passages  more  nobljr  eloquent*  or  more  diatin- 
guiabed  by  true  and  deep  philosophy,  than  some  of  those  with  which  this  portion  of  tbe 
Yolume  is  enridied,  and  we  earnestly  wish  we  could  bBve  traneferred  tbe  neater  portion 
of  tbem  into  ttiese  pages.  Some  of  them  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  preaent  con- 
dition of  thought  and  state  of  theological  oontroTcrsy  in  this  country.  Indeed,  bad  the 
aeries  been  aeiected  with  a  foresight  of  '  The  Essars  and  Reyiewa,'  and  in  order  to 
counteract  their  teachings,  they  could  hmrdW  hare  been  more  exactly  adapted  to  tbat 
ond.  How  profound,  how  true,  how  seasonable  are  the  thoughta  in  the  following  noble 
passage  on  *  The  True  Idea  of  God.'  (Tbe  Beriewer  citea  the  whole  of  thia :  pagea 


'  *  It  ia  poasible/  saya  the  author  of  this  volume, '  to  arriTC  at  the  couTictioB  that 
rerelation  proceeda  upon  the  idea  of  a  preceding  revelation,  and  upon  the  idea  that  there 
are  certain  moral  trutns  known  to  man  which  it  merely  conforms  and  enforces,'  (page  83.) 
There  is  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  volume  an  excellent  passage  illustrating  this  sentiment,  given 
from  Lawis,  from  which  we  quote  the  condoaing  portion.  (The  Reviewer  citea  from 
pages  482,  488.) 

*  There  are  acme  admirable  pagea  on  the  '  Law  of  Progress'  peculiarly  worthy  of 
study,  but  which  wUl  not  admit  of  fragmentary  quotation.  Thev  are  in  disproof  of  *  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  rectilinear  progression  as  Dommonly  held,'  wnich  Lswn  maintains  xa 
not  true  of  man,  either  physically  or  morally. 

*  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  preaent  volume  is,  that  Professor  Lawn  has  pnbliabcd 
a  treatise  on  *  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,'  which  has  been  '  severely  handled  by  certain 
critics.*  His  anonymoua  diaciple  and  admirer  steps  forward  — unknown  to  Professor 
Lawia  himself  as  to  the  public  at  large  —  to  vindicate  his  hero's  theory.  Prof.  Lawrs'a 
treatise  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  and  literal  harmony  of  the  Mosaic  record  of 
Creation  with  the  principles  of  geologic  science.  *  It  gave  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  Scriptural  language  on  natural  subiecta,'  professed  to  furnish  a  atrict  and 
scientific  analysts  of  the  essential  ideas  which  oelong  to  the  word  Dap,  and  to  show  that 
that  word  oonid  be  uaed  with  exact  propriety,  and  that  from  the  very  text  and  context  of 
the  record  itself,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  record  of  creation  it  is  uaed  to  denote  cydea 
of  time  of  a  certain  description.  In  this  way  it  profeaaed,  *  philologically  to  establiah  that 
the  cycles  of  creation  were  indefinite  periods ;  it  also  undertook  to  ahow  that  the  language 
of  the  sacred  writer  is  consistent  frith  the  position,  and  indeed,  would  be  moat  natoralTy 
interpreted  as  teaching  that  *  Creation,  as  revealed,  is  a  supernatural  work,  carried  on  by 
natural  agencies,  through  indefinite  times ; '  and  that  *  sucn  was  the  andent  oriental  idea 
of  Creation,'  flrom  which  the  western  and  modem  mind  has  strayed  away,  and  thna 
brought  tbe  whole  language  of  the  record  into  confusion,  and  rendered  it  discordant  with 
adence  and  with  fact. 

*  The  volume  before  us  is  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  theory  from  the  critidama 
of  Professor  Dana  and  Barbows.  but  it  is  alifo  intended  to  be  in  itself  a  supplementary 
treatise.  evincing  more  fulhr  the  narmony  of  Professor  Lawn's  interpretation  with  all  the 
facts  of  gedosy  and  with  the  geological  cydea,  and  alao  to  explain  how  the  true  idea  of 
Creation,  the  ley  to  the  interpretation  of  Uie  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  came  to  be  lost 

*  It  is  an  exceedingly  suggestive  volume.  There  are  occasionally  subtietiea  of  dis- 
tinction which  seem  to  be  exceedingly  unprofitable^  there  are  abstruse  apeculataona^  too, 
respecting  ^  a  primary  substanceless  substance,'  which  will  find  few  followers,  but  there 
is  much  deep  thought  and  impressive  writing.  Both  Ltwis  and  his  vindicator  would 
seem  to  be,  after  a  sort,  PUtonic  realista,  but  they  hold  their  realistic  views  in  combi- 
nation with  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Divine  revelation  and  of  faith  in  its  strict  and 
assured  truth,  such  as  we  have  acarcdy  foimd  paralleled  in  modem  writinga  of  a  Ugh  aden* 
tific  or  philosophic  class.' 
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EDwnr  or  Deika.  Bj  Alsxanvsk  Smith.  Boston:  TtoaroB  ahd  Fiblds.  1861. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  sit  down  to  a  fair,  melodious,  romantic  poem ;  a 
true  Nineteenth  Century  Trouyeur  lai.  No  matter  that  its  scene  is  laid  like  a 
fairy  tale  in  the  twilight  of  history  —  no  matter  that  the  lords  and  ladies  all 
think  and  speak  as  no  old  heathens  eyer  did^  but  in  a  beautiful,  moral,  poetic 
dialect  like  that  which  would  be  spoken  by  apotheosised  literary  folks  —  it  is  a 
fine  poem  and  sweet  reading.  Such  is  *  Edwin  of  Doira.*  Make  the  best  of  it, 
dear  reader.  This  war  has  a  little  reyiyed  the  old  Romance,  but  its  day  is  oyer. 
Stem  research  is  bringing  up  knowledge  of  history,  and  only  a  few  years  will 
see  idl  such  lays,  despite  their  beauty,  dead-forgotten,  and  they  will  seem  as 
naiyely  ignorant  to  future  readers  as  do  the  romances  of  the  Kings  of  Bantam 
and  S3rria,  and  Mononopta,  once  so  popular  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  all  yery 
much  like  reading  a  ghost-story,  or  sitting  through  a  fine  melodrama  of  the 
Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks.  The  coming  poetry  which  alone  will  find  &yor 
is  to  be  that  of  Nature  —  it  is  ineyitable.  But  for  this  yery  reason  we  regard 
Smm's  musical  legend  not  seyerely,  but  with  a  yery  tolerant  eye,  and  eyen 
with  real  pleasure ;  just  as  we  read  Andebsbn's  and  Grimm's  Stories. 

The  poems  which  suggest  themselyes  by  comparison  to  *  Edwin  of  Deira, ' 
are  Cottle's  'Alfred'  —  far  less  poetical  but  more  truthful  as  a  picture  —  and 
*  Griselda '  by  the  German.  Neither  are  much  known  now,  but  the  comparison 
is  suggestiye.  Something  should,  of  justice,  be  said  of  the  sweet  flow  of  rh3rthm, 
the  many  happy  similes  —  some  original,  and  many  reechoing  old  chords — and 
the  unexceptionably  interesting  plot  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  yery  pleasant^  and 
to  those  who  haye  no  theories  of  progress,  in  poetry  or  in  thought,  will  be 
doubtless  a  dainty  treat  There  haye  been  many,  more  or  less  like  it,  and 
there  will  possibly  be  a  few  more.  It  would  bear  quotation  to  a  degree  which, 
if  samples  could  proye  any  thing,  would  induce  a  large  sale  —  which  it  indeed 
deseryes  as  being  deyoid  of  decided  defects,  and  sprinkled  with  many  brilliants. 
In  fine — read  it  I  It  is  quite  as  agreeable  a  book  to  kill  an  hour  as  the  ayer- 
age  of  noyels. 


Rebellion  Ricobd:  Kos.  27,  28,  29,  80,  and  81.    Second  Volame.   Bull  Ran  Part 
New-York:  O.  P.  Potnam. 

In  this  collected  yolume,  we  haye  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
closely  printed  octayo,  deyoted  entirely  to  the  Bull  Run  Battle,  and  embracing 
eyery  document  of  any  importance  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in  relation  to  it ; 
the  whole  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
yalue  of  these  numbers,  either  to  the  future  historian,  or  to  those  persons  of 
the  present  day  who  would  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  war.  Mr.  Putnam  and 
his  editor  Frank  Moore  continue  to  deserye  our  thanks  for  this  appropriate 
and  admirably  edited  publication. 
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Tbb  Akakbiad.  a  New-EoglAod  Poem,  writton  in  concert  bj  Datid  HuiiraiiBS,  Jokl 
Baklow,  John  Tri'Mbull,  and  Db.  Lbmubl  Hopkikb.  Edited  with  noteB  and  appendi- 
ces by  LuTBBB  G.  RiOGB.  Mew-Hafen :  Thomas  H.  Pbabb. 

Some  fourteen  years  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, was  the  residence  of  a  select  circle  of  wits  and  scholars.  A  larige  number 
made  such  a  mark  upon  the  literature  of  the  country  as  entitled  them  to  honor- 
able mention  in  more  than  one  department  of  history.  These  '  Hartford  Wits,' 
as  they  were  termed,  at  one  time,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  HcifPBBiES, 
published  in  the  New- Haven  GazetU^  and  hetween  the  years  1786-7,  a  series 
of  poetical  papers  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  are  constantly  mention- 
ed in  all  complete  accounts  of  American  poetry. 

The  '  Ananbiad  *  is  satirical  and  grotesque,  but  rises  more  than  once  into  true 
dignity,  while  we  constantly  feel  in  it  the  minds  of  gentlemen  and  scholars 
hardened  and  sharpened  by  the  rough  and  recent  experiences  of  the  Rerolu- 
tion.  It  was  published  at  a  time  when  the  storm  of  war  was  followed  by  the 
heavy  after-swell  of  disorder  and  unsettledness,  rising  at  times  even  to  threat- 
ening insurrection.  The  biting  satire  of  many  of  these  firagments  had  its 
effect  —  it  was  the  Epistola  Ohscurarum  Viramm  of  its  time,  and  though  it 
has  long  slumbered  in  oblivion,  the  historian  has  not  been  ignorant  of  its 
power. 

As  might  be  expected  there  are  many  passages  in  the  '  Ananbiad,*  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  present  time  when  another  war  for  the  soundest  prindples 
of  union  and  freedom,  and  all  of  man's  best  rights,  is  raging  over  the  same 
fields.   The  following  extracts  fully  illustrate  our  assertion : 

'  Stand  forth,  re  tratton  I  at  voar  conotry's  bar  1 
InffloriouB  anthora  of  intestine  war ! 
What  countless  mischiefo  from  their  labors  rise  I 
Pens  dipped  in  gall,  and  lips  inspired  with  lies  I 
Te  sires  of  rain,  prime  detested  caase 
Of  bankrupt  faith,  annihilated  laws ; 
Of  selfish  systems.  Jealous,  local  schemes, 
And  Unioned  empire  lost  in  empty  dreams  I 
Tour  names,  expanding  with  vour  growing  crime. 
Shall  float,  disgustful,  down  toe  stream  of  time ; 
Each  future  are  applaud  th'  avenging  song, 
And  oQtragaanature  fiodioate  the  wrong? 

'  Te  wanton  States !  bj  ITeaTen's  best  blessings  curst ! 
Long  on  the  lap  of  softening  Inzurjr  nurstl 
What  fickle  frensj  raves  I  what  visions  strange 
Inspire  jour  bosoms  with  the  lust  of  change. 
Ana  frame  the  wish  to  fl?  from  fancied  ill, 
And  yield  your  ftreedom  to  a  monarch's  will  f ' 

*  What  madness  prompts,  or  what  ill-omened  fates, 
Tour  realm  to  parcel  into  petty  States  f 

Shall  lordly  Hudson  part  contending  powers. 

And  broad  Potomac  lave  two  hostile  snores  f 

Must  AUsghany's  sacred  summits  bear 

The  impious  bulwarks  of  perpetual  wart 

His  hundred  streams  receive  your  heroes  slain, 

And  bear  ^rour  sons  inelorious  to  the  main  f  ,   .  , 

Ere  death  invades,  and  night^s  deep  curtain  falls. 

Through  ruined  realms  the  voice  of  Union  calls ;   .   .  . 

On  vou  she  cdls  I  attend  the  warning  cry : 

*  Te  live  united,  or  divided  die  1* ' 
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'  Awftke  1  mj  chosen  sons,  io  follr  braTe ! 
Stab  Independence !  dance  o'er  freedom's  grave ! 
Sins  choral  songs,  while  conauerins  mobs  adTance, 
Ana  blot  the  debts  to  Hollana,  Spam,  and  France  — 
Till  ruin  come  with  fire  and  sword  and  blood, 
And  men  shall  ask  where  your  Republic  stood ! ' 

'  Sister  of  Freedom  I  heaven's  imperial  child ! 
Serenely  stem,  beneficently  mild. 
Blest  Independence  I  rouse  my  sons  to  fame. 
Inspire  their  bosoms  with  thy  sacred  flame ! 
Teach,  ere  too  late,  their  blood-bought  rights  to  prize ; 
Bid  other  Gbbknbs  and  Wasbinotons  arise ; 
Teach  those  who  suffered  for  their  country's  good, 
Who  strove  for  Freedom,  and  who  toiled  in  blood, 
Once  more,  in  arms,  to  make  the  glorious  stand. 
And  bravely  die  or  save  their  natal  land  I 

'  E'en  he,  at  that  moment  when  eternal  night 
Rolls  darkening  shadows  o'er  his  closing  sight, 
Shall  feel,  't  were  better  on  a  plank  to  lie. 
Where  surging  billows  kiss  the  angry  sky ; 
'Twere  better,  through  a  furnace,  fiery  red. 
With  naked  feet,  on  burning  coals  to  tread — 
Than  point  his  sword,  with  parricidions  hand. 
Against  the  bosom  of  his  native  land ! 

'  Where  is  the  spirit  of  bold  freedom  fledf 
Dead  are  my  warriors,  all  my  sases  dead  ? 
Is  there,  Columbia^  bending  o'er  her  grave, 
No  eye  to  pity,  ana  no  arm  to  save? ' 

*  Yes,  they  shall  rise,  terrific  in  their  rage, 
And  crush  the  factions  of  the  faithless  age ; 
Bid  laws  again  exalt  th'  imperial  scale. 
And  public  justice  o'er  her  foes  prevail ; 
Restore  the  reign  of  order  and  of  right, 
And  drive  disunion  to  the  shades  of  night.' 

'  Gh),  search  the  field  of  death,  where  heroes,  lost 
In  gntves  obscure,  can  tell  what  freedom  cost,  .   .  . 
No  friendly  hand  their  g;oiy  wounds  to  lave. 
The  thousands  moulder  in  a  common  grave.^ 

It  will  be.  found  on  examination  that  the  *  Ananbiad*  while  indispensable  to 
every  complete  collection  of  American  poetry,  and  claiming  a  place  on  account 
of  its  historical  yalue  in  eyery  public  library  in  the  land,  has  also  not  a  few  in- 
trinsic claims  to  merit  We  return  thanks  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Rigos,  who  is,  by 
the  way,  himself  no  indifferent  poet,  and  trust  that  his  patriotism  and  literary 
labor  will  not  fidl  to  meet  their  just  reward  For  the  benefit  of  those  desiring 
this  work  we  would  mention  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifty  cents  to 
the  publisher,  who  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  address  on  receipt  thereofl 


Oriat  Expbotatiohs.    By  CaABLis  Dickens:  Dlustrated  by  Dablbt  akd  Gilbert. 
Xew-Tork :  J.  G.  Grboort. 

We  hold  in  reserye  a  fuller  examination  of  the  literary  characteristics  of 
this  last  by  Boz ;  but  in  justice  to  the  public  would  state  that  while  the  de- 
mand for  tiie  work  has  been  extraordinary,  with  regard  to  the  times,  no  editicn 
published  either  in  England  or  America,  can  be  in  any  respect  compared  to  this 
either  as  regards  paper,  typography,  binding,  or  illustrations.  If  the  latter  be 
scanty,  they  fully  atone  for  quantity  by  exquisite  superiority  of  quality. 
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WsivKLis  raoM  TBI  Blow  OF  ExpiBisRCB,  AVB  omm  Ponia.  Bj  Jaxbs  Woomuxam. 
Cinoionmtt  18«0. 

EccBHTRicnr  and  grotesqueness,  spiced  with  much  onginalitj,  but  modified 
by  too  many  approaches  to  Tulguitj  and  coaneness,  are  the  charaeterUtics  <^ 
Mr.  WooDXAHsn^s  *  Wrinkles.'  To  this  we  might  add  the  objection  that  a 
continual  harping  on  the  old  texts  of  *Know  thyseli;*  and  'All  is  Tanity/ 
blended  with  much  dull  orthodoxy  in  sereral  Tery  serious  poems,  are  not 
enough  to  ftunifih  thought  at  the  present  day  to  educated  readers. 

The  following  are  fiiTorable  spedmens  of  llr.  Woodxahso's  '  Wrinkles.* 
Of  folly,  he  says : 

*  She  beapa  God-dAring  monnUios  to  the  sky, 
And  th«y  shall  fall  upon  her,  by-and-by ; 
She  is  forever  like  the  liffhtnins-rod, 
Aspiring  hearen  to  feel  the  bolts  of  Goo.' 

The  following  suggests  walking  in  the  tracks  of  one  LoNonixow : 

*  Renown  is  Life's  own  tme  snblime 
Soul's  footprints  leA  in  Sands  of  Time.' 

The  next  —  like  a  score  of  others  —  suggests  old  quunt  reading,  recalling 
QcARLES*  *  Emblems,'  foigotten  epitaphs,  and  almanac  rhymes,  and  the  argu- 
ments in  SpursBB^s  *  Fairy  Queen.* 

*  The  sea-shell  whispers  on  for  a^e. 

Of  worth  it  once  possessed ; 
So  doth  Benown  perfome  the  name 
Of  Fame's  departed  blest.' 

The  Tongue, 

'  Without  leg-trayelling,  ffoet  pell-mell, 

And  flies  withont  a  wug ; 
Iniquitj  on  fire  of  hell. 
And  deadly  is  its  sting. 

*  This  Earth  is  but  a  hollow  globe, 

For  all  to  ring  and  see 
What  SoLOMOM  sighed  out  to  find  — 
An  emptj  ranitj.' 

There  are  many  minor  poems  in  this  rolume  which  we  have  read  with  real 
pleasure,  and  should  have  eqjoyed  much  more  had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent 
recurral  of  such  semi^fiuniliar  tones  as 

<  A  meteor's  glare,  a  firing  feather. 
One  shoots,  one  bursts  and — gone  forerer.' 

Mr.  WooDXAHSEB  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  heavily  OTer-pimised  by 
many  friends,  all  of  whose  puffd  are  modestly  reprinted  in  this  Tolume^  We 
fear  that  Samuxl  Rogers,  when  he  termed  '  The  Closing  Scene,'  the  *  Paradise 
Lost  of  Amertea^*  had  in  mind  Coukudoe's  verdict  on  Klofsiock —  ^a  very 
(German  Milton  indeed.* 
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Whilb  we  write  there  is  trouble  between  the  Administration  and  General 
John  C.  Frkkokt,  in  relation  to  the  fiimous  Slave  Proclamation  of  the  latter. 
We  need  not  say  that  we  speak  as  millions  would  in  expressing  regret  for  this 
difference.  That  Fbbmont  steps  somewhat  beyond  *  the  law,'  that  it  is  ahead 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural,  tint  it  is  inconsistent  with  this  and  that,  has  been 
most  forcibly  and  truly  pointed  out  by  the  New-Tork  Times.  But  are  we  to 
say  with  that  ^haataf^  We  trust  not  —  from  our  Tory  soul  we  trust  not 
The  whole  country,  excepting  the  Peace  poltroons,  and  others  who  are  smeared 
in  the  secess-pool  of  treason,  recognized  its  OTerwhelming  expediencyj  and  that 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  the  only  effectual  means  to  *  smash  the  South.'  When 
such  snarls,  such  contradictions  occur  in  diplomacy,  Geniu$  manifests  itself  by 
a  judicious  *  arrangement : '  by  retaining  the  good,  and  evading  the  bad.  But 
how  to  do  it?  Ayt  there's  the  rub.  A  Louis  Nafolbon  would  probably 
find  out  *•  how '  in  short  order.  , 

It  is  possible  that  we  do  the  Administration  injustioe,  and  it  is  of  course 
very  certain  that  those  err  who,  judging  from  old  but  unfortunately  £uniliar 
political  precedents,  see  in  this  a  desire  to  effectually  prevent  Fesmont  from 
becoming  our  next  President.  We  can  all  remember  how  Tatlob  was  treated 
in  Mexico,  but  it  would  be  rather  too  bitter  to  believe  that  such  jealousies  are 
now  a-field.  If  they  were,  they  would  not  emanate  from  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is 
possible  that  the  whole  affair  is  ahready  arranged,  and  that  Fbbmokt  knows 
where  he  stands  better  than  the  world  imagines. 

But  whether  John  C.  Fremont  has  acted  well  or  ill  as  a  general,  whether  he 
has  been  Americanly  accessible  to  visitors,  whether  he  has  wasted  money,  or 
f  badly  filled  his  appointment  in  any  way,  is  not  what  we  here  propose  to  discuss. 

It  is  the  principle  of  Emancipation,  as  set  forth  by  his  Proclamation ;  this,  and 
this  only,  which  now  makes  him  a  representative  man  before  our  people.  He 
may  sink  or  swim  —  that  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  invalidate  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  principle  of  Emancipation  set  forth  by  him  should  be  adopted, 
during  this  crins,  as  a  national  measure. 

As  regards  the  mere  legality  of  the  act,  discussion  is  little  less  than  pre- 
posterous. In  such  times  as  these,  especially  in  such  situations '  as  those  in 
which  the  Border  Western  States  are  now  placed.  Martial  Law — the  law  of 
the  strong  hand  and  the  blue  sword —  should  control  every  thing.  If  plead- 
ing and  replication  rebutters,  surrebutters  and  acyoumments  are  to  be  intro- 
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duoed  into  the  tented  field  and  embtmM  strategy,  wbj,  then,  the  sooner  we 
giTe  up  fighting  the  better.  But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  If  the 
Administration  has  the  will,  or  if  the  American  people  choose  to  show  that 
they  haye  one,  the  way  will  be  found,  and  that  right  speedily. 

The  great  argument  which  is  at  present  urged  agunst  using  'Emancipa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  Union,'  and  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  en^ng  the 
war,  is,  that  it  will  totally  alienate  the  doubtful  men,  and  especially  all  the 
slsTeholders  on  the  Border,  many  of  whom,  it  is  contended,  are  loyaL  Per- 
haps a  more  preposterous  argument,  if  we  come  to  facts,  was  nerer  employed. 
It  is  the  old  rigmarole  which  we  all  heard  chanted,^u2  natueam^  last  spring, 
over  *  faithful  old  Virginia,'  and  '  gallant  Maryland.'  The  Virginia  fortresses 
must  not  be  occupied — oh  1  no ;  it  would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  gallant 
tobacco-farmers  entirely  beyond  recovery.  Jobn  Ttlbr  —  the  minimum  of  all 
Presidential  smallness  —  remonstrated,  with  treason  in  his  heart,  and  a  lie  on 
his  lips,  against  suffering  the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe  to  be  pointed  'land  in- 
wards '  toward  Virginia  t  And  so  to  preserve  this  precious  fidelity,  this  Punic 
fiuth  and  Oipsy  conscience,  we  did  neglect  every  thing.  Much  we  made  by  it  t 
Maryland  would  gladly  have  served  us  the  same  trick,  but  we  were  too  near 
and  too  strong.  *  There  are  not,'  said  a  Marylander  lately  in  our  office,  '  ten 
loyal  men  at  heart  in  the  State.'  And  yet,  after  all  this  experience,  we  are 
willing  to  play  the  same  game  over  again,  to  conciliate  possible  patriots  in  the 
West  *  He  who  is  caught  once,'  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  'is  unfortunate ; 
he  who  is  caught  twice  is  a  fool.' 

Thei4  are  no  'loyal '  slaveholders,  no  Union-loving  negro-sellers.  Long  ere 
this  every  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  has  formed  it,  and 
ranked  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  South  felt  fh>m  the  beginning 
the  power  which  might  be  derived  fh>m  this  trickery  of  pretending  to  be  unde- 
dded,  and  played  it  with  great  adroitness.  Under  this  cover,  secession  pilfered 
and  stole  down  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  by  its  means  we  are  even  now 
being  cheated,  harassed,  and  weakened  There  always  has  been  a  tag-rag,  bar- 
room, and  gambler  party  in  the  North,  whose  'prominent  proclivities'  always 
led  them  toward  the  slasher-gafT  and  cock-tail  paradise  of  Dixie,  and  they  are 
ftebly  seconded  by  a  handful  of  those  ten  times  more  wretched  renegades,  the 
sneaking,  bargaining,  white-livered,  white-feathered  tin-peddlers  of  the  Peace 
Party,  who  '  think  that  the  war  has  lasted  any  how  'bout  long  enough,'  and 
who  would  go  on  their  knees  to  the  enemy  to  reestablish  '  trade'  with  them. 
These  men  are  still  hoping  and  working  for  conciliation.  Above  them  are  the 
patriotic  but  unthinking  ones  who  regretf\illy  believe  that  there  must  be  inevi- 
tably two  republics ;  opposed  to  'giving  in,'  yet  constantly  exclaiming  that  we 
can  never  conquer  the  South.  Above  all  are  the  well-meaning  persons  who, 
having  walked  their  life  in  '  political,'  constitutional,  and  conservative  paths, 
cannot  for  their  very  lives  and  souls  force  themselves  to  look  the  tremendous 
facts  of  the  day  full  in  the  face,  and  master  the  inevitable  struggles  into  whidi 
we  are  being  precipitated  These  good  people — and  most  of  them  are  veiy 
good,  well-meaning  people  indeed — persist  in  walking  straight  toward  a  preci- 
pice, declaring  that  it  is  all  level,  all  perfectly  level ;  and  that  all  is  coming  out 
right  and  square  as  possible.  They  are  all  suffering  ftx>m  the  old  BrCHAKAN 
blindness ;  they  regard  *  extreme'  measures  as  our  late  Premdent  did,  with  a 
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sill  J,  doltish  smile,  and  treat  cancers  as  he  did  —  with  rose-water  and  pro- 
crasttnatioD. 

It  is  cyident  enough  that  all  of  these  Disaffected  or  Dawdling  men  —  these 
literal  incapahles,  who  have  never  heen  able  to  grasp  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  in  their  modem  light — will  all,  sooner  or  later,  coilesoe  into  a  more  or  less 
Southern  Consenrative  party,  to  be  opposed  by  a  fiur  more  vigorous,  powerful, 
and  intelligent  one,  which  latter  is  as  inevitably  destined  to  crush  out  the  for- 
mer as  day  is  certain  to  succeed  to  night  This  party,  in  the  opinion  of  Bbiggs 
of  the  New- York  Courier^  will  bear  the  name  of  Emancipation. 

*  The  Emancipation  party  will  be  the  attacking  party ;  it  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  young  blood,  of  reinforcements  from  the  outs,  of  all  who  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  party  in  power,  the  vim  and  venom  of  the  newly-made 
converts,  the  extremists  of  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties,  of  the 
old  Pro-Slavery  men  and  the  Abolitionists  pur  et  simple.^ 

It  will,  we  may,  however,  add,  be  in  no  case  whatever  an  *  Abolition,'  or 
an  ultra  party.  Its  doctrines  exist  already  fully  formed  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people,  in  a  resolve  to  quench  this  war  by  Eman- 
cipating the  slaves  in  the  Border  States,  not  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negvo,  or  solely  out  of  humanity  to  him,  but  simply  to  put  an  end  to  a  battle 
which  otherwise  bids  fair  to  be  unending,  and  a  source  of  incalculable  misery 
to  both  South  and  North. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Emancipation  party  will  be  the  Republican  still 
more  republicanized  —  more  consistently  and  intensely  democratic.  It  will 
embrace  all  who  understand  the  glorious  questions  of  Free  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion ;  the  men  of  Progress  and  of  Action,  who  know  what  society  is  capable 
of  becoming,  if  its  forces  are  only  properly  managed.  The  sympathies  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  North  and  West  will  be  with  it  —  it  toill  hold  the  votee. 
And  while  this  war  continues,  every  wave  in  it  will  only  serve  to  wash  the  op- 
ponents of  Emancipation  into  the  position  of  enemies  of  the  country,  of  dough- 
faces, sympathizers  and  Tories.  We  may  rejoice,  however,  for  the  sake  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great,  true  and  earnest^  that  the  Conservative  party  is  draw- 
ing to  a  head.  The  sooner  it  shows  itself  in  all  its  reactionary  colors,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Let  no  one  reproach  the  Emancipation- 
ists with  introducing  an  element  of  discord  into  the  present  Union  party. 
They  have  always  been  an  unit,  have  been  universally  recognized  as  the  char- 
acteristic element  of  the  North,  and  as  the  strong,  consistent  advocates  of  Con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  of  Republicanism  as  opposed  to  the  Southern  Axisto- 
cratic  Anti-Mud-Sill  doctrine.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  not  more 
clear  that  water  quenches  fire  than  that  the  Emancipationists  have  been  most 
desirous  of  crushing  out  this  war  by  single,  straightforward,  energetic  mea- 
sures.  It  is  the  Conservative  who  interferes  with  its  prosecution. 

The  mass  of  this  country  are  not '  Abolitionists,'  but  they  are  no  more  blind 
than  are  all  intelligent  Europeans  to  the  fact,  that  Slavery,  at  best,  is  *a  pity,* 
that  it  is  a  curse  in  the  Border  States,  and  that  these  latter  would  advance  in- 
credibly if  fireed  from  it  It  is  popularly  said  among  them,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  *  Abolition,'  Maryland,  Vifginia,  and  Kentucky  would  long  ago  have 
been  free.  They  would  not  encounter  war  and  ruin  for  the  sake  of  experiment- 
ing on  the  possibility  of  making  the  black  happier  by  setting  him  free ;  but 
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wh«n  it  oomes  to  such  intoleimble  insult,  arrogMiee,  lobberj  and  murder,  as 
the  Soath  has  afflicted  as  with,  they  are  quite  willing  and  ready  to  retaliate  by 
the  only  oertain  method,  of  ftilly  humbling  the  pride  of  oar  foe — by  prodaim- 
ing  Emancipation. 

It  is  said  by  the  ConserratiTes  that  we  can  nerer  subdue  the  South.   But  if 
we  can  weaken  a  foe,  we  can  do  any  thing.   In  what  does  the  whole  strength 
of  our  foe  consbt  f  Simply  in  slaves,  and  this  fkct  is  set  forth  moat  dearly  by 
the  Southerners  themselTes,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Adcertuer  : 

*Tsi  total  white  population  of  the  eiereii  8tste«,  now  oompriting  the  ConMenej,  is 
sax  millions,  and  therefore,  to  All  np  the  reaks  of  the  proposed  army— six  hnndred  thoe- 
sand  —  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  white  population  will  be  required.  In  any  other 
country  than  our  own,  such  a  draft  oould  not  be  met,  but  the  Southern  States  can  rnmiah 
that  number  of  men,  and  stitl  not  leare  the  material  interesta  of  the  country  in  a  sulFering 
condition.  Those  who  are  incapacitated  for  bearing  arms,  can  OTersee  the  plantations, 
and  the  negroes  osa  go  on  undisturbed  in  their  usual  labors.  In  the  Korth,  the  ease  is 
different ;  the  men  who  Join  the  army  of  subjugation  are  the  laborers,  the  producers,  and 
the  faetoiy  operatifcs.  Nearly  eyery  man  fh>m  that  section,  especially  these  from  the 
rural  distrieto,  leaves  some  branch  of  industry  to  suiler  during  his  absence.  The  institu- 
tion of  SUvery  in  the  South  alone,  enables  her  to  place  in  the  fleld  a  force  so  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  her  white  population  than  the  Korth,  or  indeed  any  other  country  which 
is  dependent  entirely  on  labor. 

'The  institution  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  South,  particularly  in  the  present  crisis, 
and  our  enemies  will  be  likely  to  find  that  the  *  moral  cancer,'  about  which  their  orators 
are  so  fond  of  prating  is  really  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  employed  against  the 
Union  by  the  South.  Whstever  number  of  men  may  be  needed  for  this  war,  there  must 
be  no  holding  back  until  the  independence  of  the  South  is  fully  acknowledged.' 

From  which  it  appears  plainly  enough  that  it  is  four  million  of  btaek  sUtcs 
whom  we  are  at  present  fighting,  and  that  without  these,  Southern  opposition 
.  would  not  be  worth  mentioning.  The  crarens  and  curs  of  Maryland  and  Vlr- 
gioia,  who  were  all  such  wondrously  warm  Union  men  while  under  the  strong 
hand— 'false,  foul  and  fiir'--are  a  type  of  the  whole  race,  demoralised  by 
*  nigger*  owning  and  petty  tyranny.  Strike,  then,  one  strong  blow,  and  the 
friends  of  Secession  will  iJl  turn  into  beggars  for  Federal  office.  We  know 
them  of  old,  despite  their  braggadocio.  It  is  not  true  that  the  South  will 
noTer  come  bade  The  South  is  too  treacherous  and  too  pliant,  too  Medieral 
and  mulatto-like,  not  to  kiss  ardently  the  hand  which  it  cannot  cut  ofL 

It  was  in  the  Knickubocub  Maoajeinb  that  Bmaneipatton  /or  the  $ake  of 
tho  Union — and  of  the  White  Man  —  was  first  consistently  presented  and  up- 
held. We  were  the  first  to  insist  on  it  as  the  arm  to  which  we  shall  iniallib^ 
be  reduced  if  we  wish  to  conquer  in  this  war.  Among  the  many  childish  aign- 
ments  which  hare  been  addressed  to  us  by  irritated  dough-fiices,  is  the  would- 
be  significant  reminder  that  President  Lihooln's  authority  does  not  extend  be- 
low Mason  end  Dixon's  Line  1 1  Really.  Periiaps  those  who  hold  this  Tiew 
nuty  be  able  to  inform  us  what  the  result  would  be  of  bringing  Emancipation 
down  to  Mason  and  Dixon's  ?  Quito  enough,  as  we  imsgine,  to  free  the  Border 
States ;  quite  enough  to  start  such  a  stampede  and  send  sudi  a  thrill  of  fright 
through  the  South  as  would  proToke  a  terror  without  bounds. 

But  when  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  is  getting  to  be  time  to  attend  to  it.  Our 
army  is,  as  we  all  know,  of  course  inrincible,  notwithstanding  some  little  mis- 
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takes  at  Bull  Run,  Lexington,  and  other  places,  and  the  threat  of  the  enemy  to 
winter  in  New-Tork,  Philadelphia  and  Washxng;ton,  is,  naturally,  enormously 
preposterous.  Still,  as  nothing  is  certain  in  this  world,  it  may  be  that  disasters 
of  the  most  tremendous  description  may  be  inflicted  in  some  way  on  us  again. 
People  in  just  as  strong  positions  as  we,  have  been  astonished  in  Just  the  same 
way  —  quite  as  unfortunately,  according  to  all  the  improbabilities.  Should  all 
this  take  place,  perhaps  it  may  occur  to  some  gentleman  who  has  lost  every 
thing,  perhaps  relatiyes  with  fortunes,  that  a  little  less  scruple  about  legal  and 
constitutional  rules,  in  the  times  of  martial  law,  and  in  the  days  of  life  and  of 
death,  might  have  been  rather  tunely  than  otherwise. 

On  this  subject  we  may  commend  to  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from 
a  speech  by  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpbhtbr,  a  Democrat,  of  Milwaukee : 

'  Can  the  South  learn  nothing  from  the  lessons  of  historj  f  Or  has  God  decreed  the 
destruction  of  slaveiy,  and  does  Hs  propose  to  accomplish  it  through  the  madness  and 
folly  of  slaTeholders? 

*  If  the  South  expects  that  we  are  much  longer  to  fight  this  war  with  kid  glares,  longer 
to  send  armies  to  the  Sonth,  but  strictlj  watch  them  to  see  th^  do  not  much  iniur*  the 
South,  she  is  sadly  mistaken.  The  powers  that  be  may  aaj  so,  wish  so ;  but  the  rising 
determination  of  the  North,  the  absolute  imperious  necessities  of  self-existence  are  im- 
pelling things  forward  where  secretaries  of  war  and  smooth-faced  officials  cannot  stop  the 
course  of  events  bj  crying :  *  Respect  all  the  rights  of  Southern  property.' 

*  If  this  state  of  affairs  is  long  continued  on  the  part  of  the  South,  armies  will  march 
in  that  direction  with  the  express  purpose  of  ir^unnf^  the  South.  This  rebeUion  is  not  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Constitution  I  and  the  South  mayjind  thers  ii  an  uneonMutianal 
way  to  tupprm  it* 

But  these  views  are  not  confined  to  isolated  instances.  All  over  the  North 
and  Weeiy  there  ha$  been  manifested  the  meet  determined  and  enthunaetic  ad* 
miration  of  Frenonfs  Martial-Law  Froelamation^  and  that  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  tremendous  minority  are  in  fitTor  of  the  views 
which  it  embraces.  Old  politicians,  feeble  Unionists,  the  dregs  of  our  cities  and 
the  wash  of  kitchen-cabinets,  mAy  decry  the  measure ;  editois,  who  will  be 
the  first  to  hop  the  fence  when  the  great  majority  beoomes  more  apparent,  may 
trim  their  sails  just  now  to  the  conservative  wind ;  but  wo  to  them  all  when 
the  roaring  tempest  of  Emancipation  comes  down  fir<»n  the  North  and  West. 
Then  it  shall  be  remembered  who  were  the  dough-fitces  and  palterers  and  re- 
actionaries— who  were  the  Tories  of  the  Great  Struggle  for  Freedom,  c.  o.  l. 


PaxCAimoK.  By  J.  Fbkimorb  Coopbk.  With  a  Disooarse  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
the  Author.  By  William  Odllsk  Bbtamt.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Dablxt. 
New- York:  W.  A.  Townsbkd  amd  Company. 

Onb  by  one  the  splendid  row  of  Goopbb's  Novels,  illustrated  by  Dablet, 
approaches  completion.  Happy  those  who  can  master  all  the  gems  of  litera- 
ture in  such  a  form.  There  are  persons  to  whom  a  clumsy  brochure  with  three 
or  four  sheets  loose  is  quite  as  readable  as  any  other  volume ;  we  have  even 
heard  of  men  who  would  *cut'  the  leaves  of  an  expensive  book  with  the 
fingerl  But  those  who  feel  a  sunshiny  pleasure  in^reading  a  fair  and  noble 
Tolame  will  be  glad  to  read  Coofbb  as  we  find  him  here. 
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Gossip  with  Readbks  and  Corrbspotoskts.  —  There  were  two  little  twin- 
boys  once  in  a  small  town  in  *  Old  Onondaga,*  who  used  to  go,  moist  hand-tn- 
hand,  across  Iota,  (pleasant  paths,  with  blackberries  and  *  ros-berries  *  in  *em 
too,  along  the  fences,)  two  miles  ind  a  half;  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
to  hear  the  Gospel  y*preached  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  simple-minded,  and 
almightiest  BoRSS  that  ever  wagged  his  head  in  a  pulpit,  and  knocked  his 
*•  Serenteenthly '  out  of  the  faded  red  cushion,  into  the  heads  of  hia  hearers* 
In  the  winter,  though,  we  used  to  ride  in  a  two-horse  sleigh,  sitting  by 
MoTHBR,  with  our  young  feet  on  the  foot-stove,  with  its  blue-purple  punc- 
tured top,  hot  and  nice  as  could  be,  from  the  live  beech  and  maple  coals, 
covered  over  with  ashes  for  safety,  so  as  not  to  set  the  sweet-scented  hay 
afire.  We  had  ginger-bread  and  chce.se  for  dinner,  to  be  partaken  of  between 
the  sermons  at  the  neighboring  deacon's,  spreading  wide  around  the  big  fire- 
place, with  glowing  faces,  what  time  we  devoured  the  same.  In  summer,  it 
was  not  so  pleasant  in  the  *  meeting-house  *  during  divine  service.  Long  doc- 
trinal sermons,  in  hot  weather,  are  *dry  work' — to  preacher  as  well  as  to 
hearer.  You  look  off  upon  the  shimmering  green  fields ;  listen  to  the  stamp 
and  whinnying  of  the  horses  under  the  shed,  the  singing  of  the  locusts  in  the 
shade-trees,  and  the  drone  of  the  parson ;  and  you  become  *  dry  as  a  remainder- 
biscuit  :  *  then  you  slake  your  thirst,  doubly  acute  from  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  drouth  of  the  discourse,  from  a  pail  of  water  standing  in  the  porch : 
of  cedar,  *  blue  without,  white  within,*  the  white  bubbles  rising  from  the  bottom 
broken  by  a  tin  porringer.  In  far  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  write  this, 
came  crowding  these  reminiscential  thoughts  into  our  mind  as  we  perused  the 
subjoined  pleasant  epistle  from  our  old  friend  : 

*  Mt  Dear  Clabk:  Alone  in  my  little  library  this  cool,  quiet  Sunday  night,  I  sit  miB- 
ing,  soothed  by  the  grateful  fragrance  of  a  genuine  *  Havana.*  The  family  has  not  yet  *  re- 
tamed  to  town,*  and  that  solemn  yet  pleasing  sense  of  loneliness  is  upon  me,  which  sends 
the  mind  *way  backward  upon  the  ocean  of  fife  toward  the  point  of  departure.  Out  o'  doon 
tiie  crickets  sing  with  mournful  cadence  the  requiem  of  departed  summer,  all  (as  Hack 
Slopxr  profoundly  observes)  in  time  tod  tune.  How  more  than  any  other  sound  in  na- 
ture does  that  *  cricket  chirp,*  carry  us  back  to  those  days  when  the  world  was  all  before 
us ;  when  life  had  a  future  to  which  we  boys  looked  forward  with  hope  and  pride  and 
Joy.  Another  song,  too,  than  the  cricket^s  falls  upon  my  ear.  The  choir  in  a  near 
church  is  singing  the  Doxology  to  *  Old  Hundred,*  and  that  calls  up  some  of  my  early 
trials.  It  tells  me  that  the  Parson  has  been  long-winded  this  evening  ;  that  he  has  oc- 
cupied more  than  his  share  of  the  allotted  time ;  that  he  dislikes  to  put  a  long  hymn  to 
the  already  long  serrioe,  and  so  finishes  up  with  the  Doxology  compromise.  I  wonder 
how  many  Httle  fellows  have  been  trying  to  keep  their  eye-lids  from  weighing  down 
through  the  *  heads'  and  tails  of  that  long,  dull,  dreary  discourse.  Did  you  never  pull 
them  open,  my  dear  Clark  !  and  fix  the  eye-balls  on  some  particular  lamp-light  with 
a  savage  determhiation  ?  Ay !  and  did  they  not  the  next  minute  drop,  drop,  drop ; 
drawn  together  with  a  force  quite  discouraging,  and  persistently  slretting  up,  like  the 
once  closed  petals  of  the  passion-flower,  when  you  try  to  reopen  them  ?  Apropm  of 
sleeping  in  chnrch,  I  will  relate  an  incident  of  my  boyhood's  career. 

'  Early  in  life  I  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  guardian  uncle,  Jomr,  a  Presbyterian 
parson  of  the  bluest  sort   My  father,  a  brave,  good  man,  died  in  the  prime  of  his  age. 
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a&d  left  my  mother  with  a  Bmall  portion  of  this  world's  goods,  and  seven  children,  of 
whom  I  was  the  oldest  but  one.  Unde  Jomr,  who  preached  in  a  village  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  home,  offered  to  take  me  and  to  rear  me  as  his  own.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  I,  with  my  wardrobe,  was  duly  transferred  to  the  domicile  of  that  worthy 
relative.  The  children  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  soon  learned 
that  whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  with  regard  to  other  children,  my  total  depravity 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival,  my  uncle  presented  me 
with  duplicate  copies  of  a  set  5f  rules  for  the  regulation  of  my  conducts  They  exceeded 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  number,  there  being  twelve  of  them  in  all.  One  copy  of  this 
precious  document  was  to  be  posted  in  my  bed-room,  and  the  other  In  a  little  work-shop, 
a  shed  aiyoining  the  house.  My  aunt,  a  thin,  sour-visaged,  over-pious,  childless  woman, 
heartily  seconded  my  uncle  In  his  laudable  endeavors  to  *  take  my  feet  out  of  the  horrible 
pit  and  miry  day.*  So  between  the  two,  I  did  have  a  jolly  time,  I  assure  you.  In  those 
days  *  pulpit  bronchitis  *  had  not  been  invented,  and  ministers  were  expected  to  do 
three  sermons  every  Sunday.  To  aU  these  I  was  expected  to  listen,  and  by  way  of  pas- 
time, to  attend  *  Sabbath school  at  noon. 

'  One  warm,  close  summer-night,  when  the  sermon  was  unusually  dry  and  prosy,  in 
spite  of  all  ihy  exertions,  the  leaden  eye-lids  would  weigh  down,  and  my  tired  senses 
would  steep  themselves  in  forgetfulness.  'T  was  vain  to  contend  I  Nature  triumphed, 
and  the  usually  joyful  amen  fell  that  night,  at  least,  on  one  unconscious  ear.  The  open- 
ing of  pew-doors,  the  bustling  noise  of  the  people  on  their  egress,  the  putting  out  of  the 
lights,  the  closing  of  the  church,  all  failed  to  awaken  me,  and  the  sexton  turned  the 
key  on  one  lone  sleeper.  How  long  I  slept  I  shall  never  know.  But  I  well  recollect 
the  gradual  gathering  together  of  my  scattered  senses,  and  that  some  moments  elapsed 
before  I  could  realize  my  whereabouts.  When  finally  I  became  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  locked  up  alone  in  that  horrible  old  church,  I  shut  my  eyes  again  and  shrunk 
back  into  the  corner  of  the  pew,  as  if  I  would  hide  myself  from  some  body's  sight 
With  many  struggles,  I  at  last  mustered  courage  suiBdent  to  move  out  into  the  aisle  and 
meditate  on  a  way  of  escape.  The  windows  were  too  high  for  me  to  reach,  and  too 
heavy  for  me  to  lift  if  I  could  have  reached  them.  The  door  was  locked  beyond  all 
hope  of  egress  by  that  outlet  Groping  around  with  a  dim  hope  that  some  way  of  es> 
cape  would  be  opened  up,  my  hand  came  in  contact  with  some  olject  that  yielded  to 
the  touch,  and  was  gone. .  The  thought  of  a  ghost  from  the  church-yard,  taking  a 
nightly  walk  through  the  old  church,  sent  the  blood  with  a  thrill  to  my  heart,  and 
electric  sparks  with  a  tingling  sensation  to  each  particular  hair  on  my  head.  The  bell- 
rope  was  the  innocent  cause  of  my  trepidation,  and  when  my  hand  again  came  in  con- 
tact with  it,  my  plan  of  escape  was  perfected  instanter.  Seizing  the  rope  as  high  as  I 
could  reach,  and  throwing  on  it  the  wdght  of  my  body,  I  felt  the  ponderous  bell  slowly 
yielding  to  my  force,  and  then  its  iron  tongue  and  brazen  lips  gave  forth  a  sound  that 
went  booming  away  among  the  silent  hills  and  valleys,  awaking  the  echoes  far  and  near, 
and  starting  the  frightened  villagers  from  their  heavy  slumbers.  Again  and  again  did  I 
swing  it  around  and  ring  out  its  awful  tones.  All  the  fear  which  so  oppressed  me  at 
(rat  had  vanished,  and  I  laughed  with  delight  when  I  thought  of  the  consternation  I 
was  producing,  and  the  wild  running  to-and-fro  and  aslcing  of  questions  which  no  one 
but  myself  could  answer.  I  knew  that  some  of  them  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 
church  to  learn  who  was  ringing  the  bell,  therefore  I  dropped  the  rope  and  crouched 
behind  the  door  awaitinj;  the  event.  Soon  I  heard  foot-steps  and  voices  outside,  and 
auKMig  the  voices  that  of  the  sexton.  The  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  opened,  and 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  village  people  came  feeling  their  way  slowly  into  the  house.  The 
night  was  pitch-dark,  and  I  slid  out  unperoeived  when  the  last  of  (the  party  passed  in, 
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and  ttriUng  aoroM  the  Mdfl  at  a  a^ipiiig  fMee,  iora  Myimde 
and  aont — with  an  itinerant  embryo  parm,  who  was  at  that  time  quartered  on  ua — 
were  in  IW>nt  of  the  hotiae,  and  I  had  no  diffleolty  in  alipping  in  the  baek-way  and  reach- 
ing my  little  room  in  the  attic  To  abed  my  fionday  rait  and  *  tnn  in'  waa  the  work  of 
a  moment,  bat  not  a  wlnlc  too  lOon,  for  hardly  were  my  breathing  oigana  In  oondltioo 
to  comterfeit  deep,  when  I  heard  the  atealthy  atep  of  my  amit  at  the  door,  and  I  fiU 
her  presence  there,  standing,  candle  in  hand,  Uatenlng  to  my  dow  and  meaaored  breath- 
ing.  A  minute,  and  she  cantiondy  polled  the  door  to  and  retired. 

*  Nest  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  theme  was  of  eouiae  the  alarm  of  the  prvrious 
night  I  waa  soundly  rated  and  called  a  sleepy-head  for  not  haring  been  awakened  by 
all  the  noise.  My  knowledge  of  the  aflhir  I  alwaya  kept  secret,  and  if  this  meets  the 
eye  of  your  readers  in  that  Tillage,  they  wiU  Isan  Ibr  the  irst  time  who  rung  the  bdl 
on  that  memorable  night' 


Thb  annexed  telleih  its  own  tale.  Frienda  of  Mr.  Rcbbell  may  take  out 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs : 

BinO  HTt  ▼BBITABU  BTSrOSU  Of  A  RITB  MHTiam. 

WlMrcfauM  j»  aollMm  gtrctiw  hj«  toteatlonoea. 

'T  n  of  T«  writerrs  for  t*  Ttubs, 

A  icribblere  kaonne  fuUe  weUt; 
I  litte  mee  doune  inne  hamblt  rhymmes, 

Hys  hyatorie  toe  telle. 

OoiiMraliift  7*  Mrtk»plsM  of  y*  Tmrn  hjt  OofrafpoadcBlt. 

Inne  Dnblinne  towne  hrs  youthe  he  passed, 

AUe  inne  thattc  wond'rouse  isle; 
Wheie  PATaicKB  toades  and  froggea  onteeaste, 

Where  alle  are  free  from  guill^ 

Hove  bee  ffofete  hye  eduMttonae. 

Wrthinne  greate  Trynitie's  stenne-walles, 

Hys  edncstionne  gotte ; 
As  fonge  as  fVindes  were  atte  hys  calles, 

And  stopped  whenne  theye  were  notte. 

Hove  bee  eongbte  toe  aUe  byt  poekettcc 

Batte  fundes  hee  knewe  thatte  bee  mnste  have 

Toe  Carrie  hym  throughe  lyfe  ; 
8oe  'gaa  hee  lyke  a  soldierre  brayre, 

Toe  arme  hymme  for  y«  stiyfe. 

How  bee  proeeedede  toe  leane  y*  arte  of  varre. 

Hee  cutte  hyinme  firste  a  grreye  goose-qnille, 

Hee  cutte  itte  lyne  and  sbarpe^ 
Thenoe  sette  hymselfe  with  readie  wylle 

Toe  '  Carpe '  and  '  Counterscarpe.' 

Of  *  Forte '  and  <  Bastionne  *  redde  hee  thenne, 

Of  '  Towerre '  and  *  (Hbionne*  too; 
Till  bettere  tbanoe  alle  othere  menne 

T«  arte  of  warre  hee  knewe. 

Hove  be  vente  toe  y«  varre  m  j«  Tyiob  bya  Oorrcepondeiite. 

Thenne  wente  hee  oute  to  Brytayne's  warre 

Wythe  Bry tayne's  soldierres  bolde ; 
And  whatte  hee  beards  and  whatle  hee  aawe 

Alle  inoe  y«  Tmaa  he  tolde. 
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Bove  j9  Brlttonnes  were  mache  eUtedde  wythe  y*  Tthu  hyt  Correspondente. 

Thenne  all  erred  oute :  *  A  prophette  here, 

A  prophette  have  wee  founde ; 
And  one  whoe  hathe  notte  anie  feare 

Of  anie  manne  around.' 

Hove  bc«  alewe  y  redde^ape  dragoiine. 

Hee  mountedde  onne  hjs  grey  ffOOst-qmUe, 

And  lyke  thatte  Gbobqb  of  elde, 
T*  redde-tape  dragonne  foushte  toe  kille, 

UntUle  y  beaate  hee  feUed. 

Hove  hee  returned  home  agByne. 

Ande  whenne  7«  tediouse  warre  was  o*er, 

Hee  gat  hymme  home  wjthe  glee ; 
Wente  forthe  untoe  hya  natyye  shore 

Acrosse  y«  boundlesse  see. 

Hove  hee  vrotte  a  booke. 

And  whenne  hee  hadde  gotte  home  hee  wrotte 

T*  storie  inne  a  booke. 
And  pockettedde  foUe  maoie  a  groate, 

For  welle  y«  storie  tooke. 

Howe  bee  veate  to  y  eoronattonne. 

Kowe  inne  y«  mightie  Noriheme  lande. 

Where  rulea  y«  Nortbeme  beare ; 
A  coronatione  was  atte  hande, 

Y«  scry  be  hee  muste  bee  there. 

Hee  wente  hymme  forthe  toe  greate  Moscowe, 

And  there  y«  feaste  hee  sawe ; 
A  pageaote  greate  itte  was  I  trowe 

As  neverre  was  before. 

And  hove  hee  wrotte  for  y«  Tmia. 

And  alle  y«  tayle  y  scrybe  wrotte  downe, 

Alle  for  y"  newspapere, 
Thatte  all  y«  folks  inne  Londonne  towne 

Whoe  ooulde  notte  see  —  might  heare. 

Of  mmonref  of  warres. 

And  nowe  strajrnge  ramoures  'gan  toe  comme, 

Rumoures  or  deadUe  fight ; 
Of  Britonnes  drirenne  fromme  theire  home 

Toe  flee  withe  sore  afrighte. 

Beneathe  y*  saltrie  Indianne  sanne 

Sache  monstrouse  wickedde  deedes, 
Snche  fearefoUe  horrores  there  were  donne. 

One  trembles  as  hee  redes. 

Howe  7*  TxMBS  hyt  correspondente  wente  to  j*  warres. 

Forthe  wente  y*  valiente  soldierre  menne. 

And  BussBLLB  forthe  wente  hee ; 
And  armed  withe  hys  tmstie  penne 

He  sayled  acrosse  y«  see. 

And  wrotte  toe  7«  Tniia 

And  homme  untoe  y*  Ttmbs  hee  wrotte 

Fulle  manie  a  tayle  fulle  sore ; 
Of  alle  hee  sawe  he  tooke  hymme  notte. 

And  for  alle  I  knowe — much  more. 

T«  ende  of  j«  warre. 

For  manie  monthes  y  soldierres  fonghte 

Beneath  y*  Indianne  sunne, 
XTntiUe     rebelle  chiefs  were  canghte, 
And  thenne  y«  warre  was  donne. 
VOL.  Lvni.  30 
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Bowe  7«  •erybc  b«eaiii«  tired,  «nd  loiig«d  for  bommc 

Fnlle  tired  I  weene  y*  Bcrrbe  wm  he 

Of  trmveTlle  and  of  toyle. 
And  lonsed  be  atte  hys  nomme  toe  bee 

Upon  njn  natyve  aoyle. 

Bowe  bee  retamed  to  by*  net jre  lande. 

Hee  latte  hymme  downe  inne  peace  toe  wiyte 

Beneathe  bye  owue  figge-tree, 
Nor  wist  efteooos  anotherc  fighte 

He  destyned  was  toe  see. 

Hee  bearea  agayne     notes  of  vure. 

Batte  ioone  hee  heard  aorosae  y«  lande 

T«  tmmpette  notes  of  olde. 
And  wytbe  hys  tmsiie  penne  inne  hande 

Wente  forthe  thyase  scribblere  bolde. 

Hee  goes  to  Italle. 

Toe  Italie's  fayre  sonnie  plarnes 

Hee  wento  hymme  forthe  betymes. 
And  fromme  hrs  bominge  Httel  braynea 

Hee  pictored  alle  her  orymea. 

Hee  retnmes. 

A  fewe  ahorte  monthes  and  back  he  flew 

To  £nglannde*8  foggte  coasto ; 
Quito  thankfuUe  thatto  y«  warre  waa  throogh, 

And  hee  not  made  a  ghoato. 

Hove  bee  talked  to  f  peopeL 

And  rounde  amonge  y«  peopel  wente 

T*  Correapondente  wyse ; 
And  oh  I  y«  monie  thatto  theye  spente 

Toe  heare  hymme,  would  aarprise. 

Neve  Bonndes  of  varre  fromme  across  y*  oceaane 

A  yeare  paased  by,  and  thenne  there  grewe 

Acroase  y«  oceanne  wyde, 
A  fearfuUe  aounde.  and  welle  hee  knewe 

T«  whyche  itto  didde  betyde. 

Londerre  itto  grew,  antiUe  y  roare 

Waa  hearde  fh>mme  pole  to  pole ; 
Throaghe  eyerie  lande,  onn  everie  ahore 

Ito  echoes  aoone  didde  roUe. 

Of  7*  greate  AmerlcanDe  dTfUe  varre. 

A  nationne  spUtto  inne  rerie  twayne 

Bye  fearfaUe  civiUe  atiyfe. 
Till  theye  whoe  hadde  beene  friendes  amayne 

Now  aongfato  cache  otherea  lyfe. 

Hove  y*  Tnin  bys  correspondento  settee  sayto  for  America. 

Uppe  roae  y«  scrybe  in  haate,  and  flewe 

Untoe  y  bisge  ateame  shyppe ; 
And  cryed :  *■  There 's  worke  tor  mee  toe  doe, 

Bolde  capUyne  lette  herre  rippe ! ' 

Y*  shippe  ahee  sayled  folle  faste  I  trowe 

Acrosse  y  oceanne  tyde, 
Korre  paused  untille  berre  ironne  prowe 

Hadae  touched  y«  othere  syde. 

Hove  bee  arriTod  fame  America. 

T*  scrybe  hee  'gan  hymme  strayto  toe  goe 

Untoe  y«  bigge  hotolle, 
And  chuckled  thatte  noe  manne  didde  knowe, 

He  was  y  greato  Bobsbllb. 
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Howe  hee  wm  welcommed, 

Butte  soone  there  came  a  merrie  bande 

Untoe  hys  chamberre  wyde. 
And  welcommed  hymme  wjthe  outestretched  hande 

Untoe  y«  Yankee  sjde. 

And  Invltedde  toe  a  dlnnerre. 

Thenne  toe  a  monsteire  dinnerre  mnste 

T«  Correspondente  goe, 
Wytbe  Irisbe  friendes,  whoe  bye  a  buste 

Theire  friendlinesse  woulde  showe. 

Howe  bee  vente  toe  WaahlngtoDne. 

And  nexte  bee  wente  to  Washingtonne, 

Stille  onne  bra  errande  bente ; 
And  there  bee  drned  wytbe  manie  a  one, 

And  tawe  ye  Fresidente. 

And  thenne  trarayled  Sonthewarde. 

Thenne  fortthe  untoe  y«  Soutbeme  lande 

T"  Correspondente  nedde, 
And  wbatte  hee  sawe  onne  ererie  bande 

Wee  inne  ye  Ttmbs  have  redde. 

Wbyche  eontinaethe  hyi  travaylea 

Fromme  towne  toe  towne  hee  hurried  onne, 

Fromme  State  toe  State  hee  flewe ; 
And  wyshed  hys  joumeye  itte  were  donne, 

Soe  nerie  hotle  itte  grewe. 

Hys  opinione  of  y«  hihabitantee  and  ye  climate. 

Hee  sayed  theye  alle  were  warlyke  menne, 

And  Terie  harde  toe  beate ; 
Their  handes  were  rerie  stronge,  and  thenne  » 

Their  legges  were  verie  fleete. 

Howe  they^e  treatedde  hymme  weDe. 

Ttiere  dyned  hymme  and  theye  wyned  hymme 
Wythe  y*  sparklinge  ehampayne  iuioe; 

Hee  tolde  themme  notte  toe  mynde  nymme, 
Butte  hee  founfle  itte  was  no  uae. 

There  wyned  hymme  and  there  dyned  hymme, 

Theye  treateade  hymme  fiifle  fayre ; 
Theye  filled  their  goolettes  toe  y«  brimme, 

And  dranke  till  none  was  there. 

Of  hys  ingratitude 

And  thenne  untoe  r«  TncBs  hee  writ  — 

A  wickedde  scrybe  waa  hee  — 
Thatte  Southernerea  were  juate  y«  fitte 

For  a  Prince  fromme  overe  see. 

And  base  slandercs. 

And  whenne  y*  acrybe  hadde  mayde  retreate 

Untoe  r«  Northeme  ayde, 
Hee  shooke  y  duate  fromme  off  hys  feete, 

And  y«  Southe  hee  didde  deryde. 

Of  ye  battelle  whyche  y^  sorybe  dldde  notte  lee. 

And  soon  a  battelle  fierce  waa  foughte, 

T«  acrybe  bee  hurried  onne. 
Butte  whenne  untoe  y<  fielde  nee  gotte 

Y«  battelle  itte  was  donne. 

Howe  hee  tryed  toe  see  it. 

And  yette  y«  scrybe  had  ridden  at  apeede. 

All  inne  ye  deade  of  nighte. 
For  muche  hee  wrahed  y*  worlde  myghte  rede 

Hya  hyatorie  or  ye  fighte. 
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WbyolM  iyT«  •  MUr«  Aromai*  j*  Tnm  byi  eomtpoadtste. 

And  DOW  {nste  as  %  spccimenne, 

Toe  ende  tbeto  leogtbie  rhymes, 
I  eire  a  lettere  fromme  peiine 

l)f  y«  •  writerre  for  y*  Ttmks/ 

Tb  lbttbrrs. 

*  BcLLi  Bunn  Jalj  /•  twentj-firste, 

Welle  I  here  I  am,  aUe  righte ; 
And  jatte  returned  from  wytoessinge 
Y«  fkmooM  BuUe  Runne  fighte. 

'  There  wm  no  fl^te,  there  was  no  BuUe, 

Unlesse  itte  mighte  bee  mee ; 
And  I  the  onlie  m*nne  to  mnne, 
At  leMte  Umite  I  eoulde  see. 

'  I  satte  me«  onne  n  drttante  hylle, 

FuIIe  fijfkeene  myfea  aware, 
Tbatte  I  mighte  see  j*  soldierres  kill 
Iffe  anie  came  mye  wnye. 

'  I  hadde  a  branne  newe  telescope, 

And  a  bottelle  of  olde  Porte, 
Wvthe  sandewjtcbes,  inne  case  I  foande 
V*  prorendere  ranne  shorte. 

*  And  soone  I  sawe  a  monstrouse  crowde 

Fnlle  fjAeene  myles  awaj. 

And  cannon  there  were  roannge  londe, 
And  muskettes  inne  fuUe  plaje. 

'  I  satte  nee  there  fromme  earlie  dawne 

Until le  j9  settynge  snnne, 
And  thenne  I  thoogbte  thatte  oertajnelie 
T«  battelle  muste  bee  donne. 

*  I  sawe  no  fighte,  bntte  I  muste  writo 

As  iffe  I  sawe  itte  aUe ; 
Thottgbe  realUe  I  doe  beliere 
Therre  was  no  fighte  atte  alls. 

*  And  tbjsse  itte  is  mje  jodgemente, 

Afterre  carefulle  studie  majde, 
Thatte  one  sjde  is  m  coward, 
And  y  othere  is  aftvyde. 

*•  I  wTsshe  you  wonlde  lette  me  come  home, 
I^m  tyred  of  aUe  thysse  bustle ; 
I  wYsshe  no  more     worlde  toe  roame : 
Youres  tmlie  Billtb  Boiskllk.' 


The  following  are  actual  extracts  fit>m  the  Irish  ^iTtM-ani-Oy/  a  sort  of 
Police  Gasette,  published  at  Gkilway,  Ireland : 

*  MiasxNO,  Jamk  O^Dohcrtt.  She  had  in  her  arms  two  babies  and  a  Quemsey  cow, 
all  black,  with  red  hair,  and  tortoifle-ahell  combs  behind  her  ears,  and  large  black  spots 
all  down  her  back,  which  squints  awfully. 

'  A  reward  of  £5  is  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Mm  0*BRiBif,  who  on  Tuesday 
last  stole  the  Jackass  with  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  short  pipe, 
and  is  rery  much  given  to  swearing,  and  has  his  shoes  down  at  heeL 

*■  Absconded,  Phklim,  Timothy,  Aaron,  Phil,  and  Paddt  Blau,  of  Roscommon 
Jail,  who  broke  into  the  turnpike,  and  carried  off  two  pounds  and  six  sucking-pigs  in 
silver  and  copper,  with  a  canary  and  a  bull-dog,  who  had  frieze-coats  dreadfully  given 
to  bad  language,  and  a  wheel-barrow  that  cannot  look  you  in  the  fiiee  without  winking, 
and  ten  shillings  will  be  given  for  each  of  their  apprehensionB. 
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'  LoBt,  a  Tom-cat,  the  property  of  Mias  Sanoebs,  that  was  laat  seen  going  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  Holy-street,  and  is  supposed  to  have  dropt  down  one  of  the 
chimneys. 

*  Stolen  from  a  house  in  Lirerpool,  a  lady's  plain  gold  ring,  set  with  one  large  rose 
diamond,  surrounded  with  eight  lesser  diamonds,  all  in  silver ;  not  transparent 

*  Lost  a  cow,  by  Hilbs  Maokb,  of  Demaholier,  County  Leitnm,  giving  milk  with 
two  short  cocked  horns ! '  ^ 

Is  n*t  that  'Irish  all  oyer?'  -  -  -  Ws  all  of  us  laugh,  at  one  time  or 
another,  at  very  foolish  things :  and  sometimes,  with  a  remembered  sense  of 
forgotten  'propriety,'  or  temporary  abnegation  of  '  dignity,'  we  lament  that  we 
should  have  '  unbent '  so  thoughtlessly.  '  Te  fools  and  blind  I '  is  not  this  all  a 
mistake  ?  To  be  sure,  a  man  altoays  laughing,  a  'Funny  Man,'  as  he  has  come 
to  be  called ;  a  man  straining  his  poor  thin  brains  to  accomplish  a  miserable  pun 
or  an  orer-labored  witticism ;  such  a  man  is  the  very  greatest  of  human  bores. 
'  0,  L.  G.  C.  I '  writes  a  Chicago  friend,  '  when  I  compare  that  varied  contrast 
and  natural  succession  of  humor  and  pathos,  which  you  and  I  love  so  well ; 

such  as  flows,  for  example,  from  '  Brother  S  's  polished  and  fertile  pen ; 

with  the  wretched  attempts  at  mere  word-play  and  pointless  'fun'  of  which  we 
see  so  much  now-a-days,  I  begin  to  think  that  we  have  '  &llen  upon  evil  times,' 
and  that '  laughing  philosophers '  will  soon  be  as  rare  as  flowers  in  January. 
The  Charles  Lambs  and  Thomas  Hoods  have  vanished  from  England,  and 
Phosnix  and  Sparboworass  disappeared  from  our  own  journals.  Nevertheless, 
some  there  be  in  whom  the  old  spirit  has  not  altogether  died  away.'  Genuine 
wit  or  humor,  provocative  of  unaffected  laughter,  is  a  great  promoter  of  True 
Cheerfulness :  and  of  that  a  good-natured  '  down-east '  contemporary  well 
says: 

'Tonics,  stimulatives,  medidnes!  There's  nothing  in  all  the  pharmacopoeia  half 
80  inspiriting  as  a  cheerful  temper.  Do  n't  fancy  yourself  a  victim !  Do  n^t  go  through 
the  world  with  a  face  half  a  yard  long  I  Do  n't  persuade  yourself  that  every  thing  hap- 
pens wrong !  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  the  only  person  that  is  wrong,  when  yon  say  that 
this  is  all  a  world  of  trial  and  trouble !  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  without  an  arm, 
or  a  leg,  than  to  lack  cheerfulness !  Whenever  we  see  a  man  sighing,  and  bilious,  and 
despondent,  about  any  thing  and  every  thing,  we  know  he  is  out  of  'gear.*  Cheerful- 
ness is  all  he  wants.  Let  him  put  on  the  spectacles  of  his  merry-hearted  neighbor,  and 
it  is  wonderful  what  a  different  complexion  the  world  will  wear  1  No  matter  how  thick 
and  fast  vexations  may  come — there 's  nothing  like  a  bright  little  ray  of  the  soul's  sun- 
shine to  disperse  them  Counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  your  wealth  may  be  but  a  paltry 
sum,  but  if  you  have  a  cheerful  temper,  you  are  rich  I  * 

Thk  Major  in  Texas  is  agun  welcome,  to  receive  the  sympathies  of  those 
youth  who  cannot  form  the  angles  of  their  elbows  into  the  tyrannical  formuU 
of  shooting  on  the  wing.   Listen : 

'BT    TBB    MAJOB    IX  TEXAS. 

*/fi  Camp :  <^  Maioiforda. 
'Dbar  Esick:  Tour  correspondents  spin  excellent  yams,  they  do  so;  but  make 
way  for  this  gun  a  moment :  An  unavoidable  delay  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  our  army 
provisions,  while  our  company  lay  encamped  at  Indianola;  and  in  the  interim  we 
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phUo0oi>hicaIly  oondoded  to  ei^oy  oaneWes  m  best  we  might,  not  knowing  how  soon 
a  chance  boUet  might  send  ua  whining  into  the  land  of  sfaadee. 

*  Camp  WM  a  short  distance  out  of  town,  by  a  hqge  tank  of  stale  nin-water,  whk^ 
was  of  that  pecoUar  Tiitoe  that  makes  the  bottle  a  relief.  When  we  grew  wearr  of 
cigars  and  watching  the  luy  Tezans,  and  dlminudve  Mexicans  driiing  their  outlandiafa 
taama,  we  betook  us  to  the  water,  like  other  amjihibia,  to  refresh  and  njurenate  the 
outer  man. 

*  Talk  about  Newport,  Roi^waj,  and  Cape  May  t  Give  me  the  silTer  sirsnd  of 
Matsgorda  Bay,  where  the  waves  hare  just  sufficient  spirit  to  lave  one  in  refreshing 
billows,  without  unmerciAiIly  expellbg  the  breath,  ss  if  the  ghost  of  your  worst  enemy 
rode  upon  the  ware.  Ko,  no  I  I  like  none  of  your  horrid  breath-compelUng  batheries, 
at  least  not  further  south  than  the  thirtieth  parallel,  for  if  one  had  there  to  buffet 
the  wares  as  you  do  at  home,  many  of  us  poor  cusses  would  lay  down  to  it,  and  let  the 
billows  swallow  us  up,  nolent  volens  ;  for  you  well  know  susceptible  spirits  partake  of 
the  lasntude  of  unstrung  nerres  in  an  enerrating  climate. 

*  But  I  started  to  tell  you  of  my  initiation  in  shooting  *  on  the  wing.'  One  morning 
I  awoke,  my  olfactories  permeated  by  what  I  thought  must  come  next  door  to  Jots*8 
ambrosia,  and  rising,  I  found  our  whole  camp  breakfasting  on  broiled  grouse  —  erery 
sinner  I 

'  Behig  a  stanch  churchman,  my  first  impression  was,  that  our  camp,  like  the  Israel- 
itea*  of  old,  was  peculiariy  favored  on  account  of  our  pure  religion ;  and  this  miracle  of 
grouse  was  the  next  thing  to  a  harvest  of  quails.  But  I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  informing  you,  on  mentioning  my  supposition  to  our  revered  Chaplain,  he  placed  a 
somewhat  diflbrent  construction  upon  it  I  was  at  length  brought  to  understand  this 
was  the  annual  grouse  season,  and  the  prairies  for  miles  around,  were  alive  with  the 
luscious  insect. 

* '  Captain  B— said  I,  turning  to  my  chum,  who  I  knew  ei^oyed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  splendid  marksman,  '  I  shall  certainly  die  if  debarred  the  pleasure  of  shooting 
in  your  society.' 

*  Certainly,  caro  mia ; '  and  I  caught  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  knowing  glance 
exchanged  around.  *  My  dogs,  and  hunting  paraphernalia  are  at  your  service,  Sir ;  but 
— ah !  — are  you  au  fait  on  the  wing  ?  * 

''OntheioAa</> 

*■  *  On  the  wing  ;  yon  surely  understand  the  technical  terms  of  the  Christian  science 
of  sporting.   Tou  do  nH  mean  to  confess  you  are  su<^  a  barba  * 

*  *  Oh !  no,  certainly  not ;  but  I  have  not  had  much  practice  since  I  left  West-Point* 

*  *  Ah !  no.  '  It  is  not  to  be  expected  you  have,  I  regret  to  say  for  the  glory  of 
our  country,  grouse-shooting  is  not  what  it  thould  be  at  West-Point ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
among  your  studies  was  included  the  '  Sportsman^s  Code  of  Etiquette  *  f  * 

*  With  a  blush  that  yet  tingles  my  cheek,  I  was  forced  to  humiliatingly  confess  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  article. 

'  *  And  is  it  possible  your  education  has  been  thus  sadly  ne^ected  ?  But  I  pity  yon 
from  my  heart ;  I  deeply  commiserate  your  unhappy  plights  £tUre  votes,  though,  ^wwrrv 
ami,  I  can  give  you  the  quintessence !  * 

'  Talk  of  drowning  men  clinging  to  straws !  they  never  clutched  at  them  with  more 

avidity  than  did  I  at  Captain  B  *8  dionterested  advances. 

Sporting  etiquette,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  an  arbitrary 
institution.  What  Ordeals  were  to  ancient  Britons,  the  Inquidtion  to  Spaniards, 
Ostrascism  to  the  Greeks,  is  Etiquette  to  sportsmen.  But  the  gist  of  all  is  embraced  in 
this  axiom :  No  sportsman  ever  premmei  to  take  the  life  of  an  innocent,  hamdess  bird, 
those  feathered  sphits  of  the  aerial  world,  except  through  the  humane  contingency  of 
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shoodng  on  the  wing.   My  conscience  inwiablj  reproTes  me  for  having  eaten  birds 
brought  into  camp  by  the  canaille^  for  I  know  they  have  been  murdered  ean^  froid  by 
thoae  cursed  pot-huating  Texans.    Comprenez  le  siy'et  ? ' 
*■ '  Qui,  Om ! '  responded  I,  my  heart  half  in  my  throat 

*  *  Any  officer,  any  gentleman  presuming  to  take  the  life  of  a  bird  otherwise,  would 
be  amugned  by  an  oiganized  court-martial  for  downright,  cold-blooded,  detiberate 
murder ;  convicted  by  the  blood  of  his  victuns ;  tarred  and  feathered  with  the  coat 
of  the  palpitating  flutterers,  (than  which  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  horrible,)  and 
summarily  expelled  from  camp.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  you  personally  with 
my  dogs  to-morrow  at  sunrise.' 

*  I  would  not  like  to  depose  under  oath  I  rested  well  that  night  t  Morning  dawned 
but  too  soon.  Old  Sol  abruptly  poked  his  jocund  face,  writhing  in  derision  through  the 
bluish-purple  mist,  laughing  at  me.  Only  the  dew  pitied  me,  and  it  lay  in  heavy  pearl- 
wreaths  on  the  high  musquit  grass,  minding  me  of  my  ^rue-love's  tears.  I,  being  in 
a  devout  mood,  was  repeating  to  myself  that  portion  of  the  Litany  which  ends,  '  Good 

Lou>,  deliver  us  I '  when  who  should  slap  me  on  the  shoulder  but  Captun  B  ,  with 

an  unoontroUable  grin  on  his  countenance,  equipped  '  a  tout  edU  *  for  the  spcrt.  Jump- 
ing within  a  pair  of  fathomless  boots,  which  I  devoutly  hoped  wnild  swallow  me  up,  we 
shouldered  each  a  choice  *  Wesley  Richards'  double-barreled,'  and  sallied  forth. 

*  I  was  plunging  on  as  if  my  worst  enemy  was  on  the  trail,  when,  *  Hist  I '  from 

Captain  B  ,  arrested  my  impetuosity.   *  They  scent  the  game,'  whispered  he,  pointing 

to  the  dogs ;  and  there  stood  a  couple  of  as  fine  English  setters  as  ever  you  saw,  stand- 
ing, their  foot  elevated,  leering  around  at  their  master.  Snapping  his  fingers,  they 
dashed  under  cover,  and  flushed  a  covey  of  as  pretty  birds  as  ever  lifted  your  eye. 

"Bang!  bang!'  went  the  Captain's  gun,  and  ' bang !  bangl'  echoed  mine;  he 
brought  down  birds  at  every  shot,  and  I  brought  down  —  not  even  ftathere.  This 
scene  was  repeated  again  and  again,  like  an  *old  wive^  story,'  until  the  Captain  got 
hilarious,  and  I  got  doggedly  sullen,  finally  my  companion  strayed  off,  and  I  wandered 
on,  neither  knowing  or  caring  whither,  except  to  get  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  any 
mortaL 

*  Tout-A-coup  I  came  to  a  stand-still.    *  This  will  never  do  I '  exclaimed  I ;  *  I  shall 

be  a  laughing-stock  for  the  wh6le  camp.  Captain  B  will  make  a  martyr  of  me,  and 

I  shall  be  black-balled  sure  as  fate.'  This  solo,  mind  you,  was  executed  etatu  quo^  on 
a  boundless  Texan  pnurie;  my  chin  resting  on  my  gun;  the  long  musquit  grass 
waving  around  me  in  billows  of  nauseating  motion ;  while  above  was  one  hemisphere 
of  calm,  clear,  sunny,  cloudless  day.  Oh  I  for  a  vestige  of  a  cloud,  *  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand  ;*  oh  I  for  a  hurricane ;  an  incident ;  any  thing  to  interrupt,  to  intrude 
upon  the  horrid  sameness.  There  is  unnatural  sUenoe  of  earth,  the  prognostiGator  of 
earthquakes,  and  when  the  spirit  of  man  bows  to  and  confesses  that  a  crisis  in  his 
destiny  is  at  hand.  But  I  roused  myself,  and  shook  off  all  the  gentle  monitions  of  my 
'  better  nature,'  loaded,  primed  my  piece  afresh,  and  started  forth  to  fetch  an  incident, 

'  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  sight  that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  Down,  snugly 
nestled  in  the  grass,  was  a  group  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grOuse,  the  prettiest  things 
1  ever  saw.  I  abruptly  halted  —  to  call  the  dogs  I  I  believe  the  Prince  of  Daikneas 
had  whistled  them  ott   I  gently  breathed,  *  Sheu  I '  pianissimo,   I  thought  of  Gap- 

toin  B  ,  and  I  said,  '  I  must  shoot  them  I '   I  thought  of  the  Code  of  Etiquette,  and 

swept  the  horizon  once  more  with  a  coup  d*aeU,  Solitude  and  silence  reigned  supreme. 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  the  tale.  Perhaps  some  little  blue-eyed  ones  we  wot  of  might 
have  whispered,  '  Qod  sees  you  ! '  but  the  little  blue-eyed  ones  were  nH  about.  Then 
followed  another  strong  *  tussle  with  the  inner  man,'  and  would  you  believe  it  of  me, 
dear  Knick,  I  deliberately  drew  trigger  and  coolly  murdered  ten  of  them  t 
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'Tbey  wm  dead.  I  took  up  the  poor  flntteren  one  by  one,  whliperediaj  renume 
and  oontritioii  in  their  dying  ears,  stroked  their  mmpled  featben,  kiwed  them,  and  iwt 
them  gently  into  my  empty  game-bag.  Since  then  I  hKwe  purobaaed  an  exqniiite  atatae, 
aParian  Diana,  aa  an  oblation  to  the  *  Code  of  Etiquette  P 

'After  atroUing  around  for  a  half-hour,  I  came  within  hearing  diatanoe  of  the  Gap- 
tain^a  gun. 

*  *  Hallo,  Bcholar  I  what  lack  t '  ahouted  my  tutor. 

*  *  Infernal  luck,'  responded  I ;  *  out  of  forty  or  fifty  ahota,  I  have  only  bagged  ten.' 
' '  Bagged  ten  I  why,  you  ungrateful  heathen,  I  never  heard  of  such  luck  before,  for 

a  beginnner  I  Fm  proud  of  you ;  yon  do  me  honor ;  why,  you  hare  a  handful  of 
trumpa,  man  I  Ha  f  ha  1  how  you  will  ride  over  their  heads  when  you  return  to  camp  t 
IPtUrei  «oia,  my  brsTe  fellow,  we  were  all  going  to  hare  a  grand  inquisition  at  your  ex- 
penae :  all  rulabla  in  war,  you  know,  but  you  have  made  a  miraoulous  escape  of  intend- 
ed honors — not  sorry,  eh  t ' 

*  *  Can't  say  I  am^Mry,'  replied  I,  being  rcry  modest 

*  *  Alms  verront  .*  I  am  inahurry  for  breakfast,  and  broiled  grouse  is  not  unpalatable 
when  one  knows  hgiiimaU  gamf  is  set  before  himP 

*  Oh  1  the  stings  of  consoienoe  I  I  verily  belieTe  that  UgUhmiaU  gmm  will  be  the 
death  of  me  yet  T 

Major,  sleep  none  the  less  soundly.  That  ex  wto  statuette  of  Diaha  shall 
absolre  you.  -  •  -  It  la,  oomparatirely,  but  a  rery  little  while  since  the 
following  beautiful  Odb  formed  one  of  the  literary  exercises  of  ^Clan-Day*  at 
Old  Harvard.  The  accomplished  author,  then  unknown  to  us,  has  since,  in 
sereral  well-written  and  very  instructiTe  and  entertaining  prose  papers,  made 
himself  widely  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  Magaaine : 

•be: 

BT    OZ.ITBII   •■BFARS    Z.BLAWD.  XBW-TOU. 

Air:  *Fair  Harvard.'* 


Iv  the  elfane  of  the  olire  the  bold  caTalier, 

£r«  he  Itarae  tbe  dew  home  of  his  youth, 
Ae  he  preji  to  the  Tiiiglii  to  Meat  a  career 

Which  be  pledgee  to  Honor  and  Truth, 
Takee  a  leaf  firom  the  Uurel  his  fathers  bequeathed 

And  breathee  his  hearth  dearest  desire : 
On  the  brow  of  the  son  may  that  laurel  be  wreathed 

Which  wae  won— which  was  won— the  sire. 

As  w  gathera  flow*ret  —  our  last  —  fIrom  the  tree 

Which  our  hearts'  warm  affections  entwine, 
And  dftde  on  the  echo,  o'er  hUUide  and  lea, 

The  Ungerlng notea of  *Lattg  Syne,' 
^e  will  hope  that  the  (lower  our  foot-steps  may  bless 

May  be  with  us  In  Joy  and  In  gloom ; 
It  win  bloom  with  new  life  In  the  hour  of  success, 

It  shall  blossom  and  wave  o'er  the  tomb. 


A  dream  of  the  Future  Is  dassling  our  sight 

As  we  start  on  lilbli  perQous  way, 
And  son-beams  are  gtandng  thdr  raya  of  del%ht 

To  lead  our  rapt  senses  astray ; 
Our  eyes  would  fain  linger  on  each  fairy  hue. 

But  a  sigh  all  unbidden  win  start. 
And  a  tear,  which  we  eamot  repress,  blot  the  Hew, 

As  we  sorrow  to  think  thaft~«p« pari/ 

The  q>en  must  be  broken  that  binds  us  In  thraU, 

Thy  magic  Tdl  sercred  In  twain  ; 
Thy  mists  of  eochantmeni,  dear  Mother,  mosi  fkll. 

The  beams  of  thy  day^etar  must  wane. 
And  though  our  emotion  we  seek  to  eoneeal. 

They  seem  like  a  sadly  sweet  knell. 
Those  sighs  which  the  depths  of  our  sorrow  rereal 

As  we  moumftilly  bid  thee— 4^<w^sim0 / 


Ah  I  Hhoso  pleasant  coll^e-days.*  -  -  -  L.  G.  R,  of  New-Hayen,  (Conn.,) 
sends  us  the  following  amusing  account  of  *^ A  Methodist  ^Brother*  Cured 
Foreeer  From  Lying y  tohen  a  Little  Boy : '  *  At  a  Sabbath-School  Anniyersary, 
held  recently  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New-Hayen,  in  Connecticut,  a  number 
of  anecdotes,  with  appropriate  *  morals,^  were  related,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
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ment  of  ^  the  children.'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ^Brother  George  K  * 

narrated  a  personal  reminiscence,  setting  forth  in  terms  eloquent  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  *  cured  of  lying.*  We  give  the  story  as  nearly  in  his  own  lan- 
guage as  we  can  recollect.  'When  I  was  a  'little  shaver,*  about  as  big  as 
some  of  the  boys  I  see  before  me,  I  lived  to  hum  with  &ther  and  mother,  way 
down  in  New-Hampshire.  (New-Hampshire  *s  a  big  place,  boys  1)  Father 
kept  cows,  he  did ;  and  every  night,  after  school  was  out,  &ther  used  to  send 
me  way  off  into  the  lots  to  fetch  the  cows,  (perhaps  some  of  these  boys  have 
fetched  cows,  some  time.)  Well,  one  night  father  sent  me  after  the  cows,  and 
I  did  n*t  go  straight  after  them,  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  but  I  went  and  played 
with  some  other  boys.  (Children,  when  your  &ther  and  mother  send  you  after 
cows,  go  immediately  and  fetch  themi,  and  do  n*t  stop  on  the  way  and  play,  as 
I  did.)  Well,  I  played  with  the  boys  till  it  got  to  be  dark,  and  then  I  began  to 
think  about  going  home.  But  I  darsent  go  home  without  the  cows.  So  I 
went  to  the  bars,  and  looked  into  the  woods,  but  it  was  bo  dark  I  could  n*t  see 
the  cows.  So  I  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could.  But  I  did  n*t  want  to  tell  father 
that  I  played  till  it  was  too  dark  to  find  the  cows,  so  I  resolved  to  tell  a  lie 
about  it  I  ran  into  the  house  as  fast  as  I  oould  run,  and  pretended  to  be 
frightened  most  to  death.  (Father  and  mother  were  there,  and  little  brother 
John;  and  &ther*s  hired  man,  and  lots  of  folks.)  '0  father!'  said  I,  'I  seed  a 
great  big  bear  down  in  the  woods,  in  the  lot  with  the  cows ! '  '  Oh  I  no ;  I  guess 
not,'  said  my  fitther.  '  Yes ;  I  did  see  a  bear,'  said  I,  'and  he  liked  to  eat  me 
up  I  *  '  That  *s  impossible,*  my  fiither  said.  But  I  stuck  to  it  that  I 'd  seen  a 
bear ;  and  father's  hired  man,  who  sat  there,  began  to  help  me  out.  He  said : 
'  I  believe  you  did  see  a  bear,  George  ;  it  was  a  big  black  bear,  was  n't  it  ? ' 
'Yes;  a  big  black  bear,'  said  I.  'And  it  had  long  shaggy  ears?'  'Yes; 
*great  long  shaggy  ears.'  '  And  a  large  flowing  mane? '  '  Yes ;  a  large  flow- 
ing mane.'  'And  he  had  a  long  shaggy  tail  that  reached  dean  down  to  the 
ground?*  'OhIyes,ohl  yes  1  that *s what  he  had  1  *  And  then  father  and  mo- 
ther and  they  all  began  to  laugh,  all  but  little  brother  John.  But  I  did  n't  see 
any  thing  to  laugh  about  Pretty  soon,  when  we  was  going  to  bed,  little 
brother  John  (who  was  younger  than  me,  and  who  used  to  lisp)  said :  '  Broder 
DoRGE,  do  n't  you  know  that  you  made  an  awful  b'under  'bout  *e  b*ar  ? '  '  No, 
John,'  said  I,  '  what  was  it  ?  *  '  Why,  you  said  *e  bear  had  a  long  shaggy  tail ; 
and  do  n't  you  'member  'e  picter  m  'e  'pellin'-book,  where  'e  b'ar 's  got  a  eetU 
short  stump  tail  t  *  And  this  cured  me  of  lying  I  I  never  told  a  lie  before ; 
and  I  have  never  told  one  since.' '  -  -  -  In  these  war-like  times,  when  com- 
manders of  all  grades,  and  silbordinates  in  their  degree,  must  be  supposed  to 
'  keep  their  pkce,'  and  not  exceed  their  credentials,  the  following  capitally-told 
story  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  readers,  military  or  other.  It  is  from  the  Lon- 
don *  People's  Journal,'  and  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  '  The  Betort  Cour- 
teous:^ 

'When  Lord  was  Oovemor-Genend  of  India,  the  llTth  regiment  (I  give  this 

cipher  becaiue  such  a  regiment  never  was  seen  in  Bengal,  and  I  don't  choose  to  give 
the  real  number)  was  quartered  at  Fort-William. 

*  Lord  —  was  a  very  good  man,  probably  a  very  great  man,  but  he  was  a  sad 
tyrant,  and  sometimes  was  apt  to  fancy  that,  instead  of  the  representative  of  royalty,  he 
was  royalty  itself.   This  was  a  mistake  which  occasionally  led  him  bto  errors. 
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*Now,  Colonel  who  oonmuuided  the  117tb,  wis  about  as  good  an  oflker  as 

ever  wore  a  pair  of  epaulettes ;  the  regiment  under  his  command,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  His  Majesty^s  serrloe,  were  proud  of  him,  and  loved  him  dearly ;  be- 
cause, although  he  drilled  them  daily  till  they  almost  fainted,  he  never  suffered  any  one 
to  pass  a  slight,  or  do  any  thing  against  the  corps  that  he  commanded.  He  is  now  a 
K.C.B.  or  G.C.B.  Few  officers  have  better  deserved  this  often  ill-bestowed  honor. 
Colonel  S  is  a  soldier ;  as  the  world  expresses  it,  '  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him.* 

*  My  Lord  ^  who,  by  the  by,  was  a  civilian,  ordered  a  grand  review.  The  troops 

were  drawn  out  on  the  Esplanade.  The  day  was  burning  hot  The  Governor-General 
could  see  from  his  vice-regal  mansion  that  they  were  awaiting  him.  His  Excellency 
chose  to  remain  longer  than  usual  at  tiffin :  the  troops,  having  drooped  for  neariy  two 
hours  beneath  the  lingering  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  were  neariy  worn  out,  when  Lord 

 came  prancing  out  to  look  at  them.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  looked  at  by  a  great 

man ;  so  the  troops  presented  arms,  and  the  officers  dropped  tiieir  swords.  In  a  mo- 
ment, however,  the  eagle  eye  of  hard  beheld  a  flag,  stifl^  boH  upright  He  in- 
stantly di^atched  an  aide-de-camp  to  command  that  it  should  be  lowered.  Cokinel 
S  respectfully  declined,  on  the  score  that  it  was  the  king's  color  of  the  117th  la- 
ment, and  could  only  do  homage  to  a  member  of  the  royal  iSunUy. 

'  *  Am  I  not  the  representative  of  majesty  ?  * 
'  *  You  are,  my  Lord.' 

' '  Then  I  deare  that  that  flag  may  be  lowered.* 

'  *  I  extremely  regret,  your  Excellency,  that  I  am  compelled  to  decline  complying 
with  your  order.   The  king's  ensign  can  only  be  lowered  to  royalty  itself.' 
**Sir,  I  infflst  ' 

' '  My  Lord,  I  will  not  give  an  order  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  the 
directions  given  me  when  I  had  the  honor  of  bong  placed  at  the  head  of  this  gallant 
corps.' 

*  *  Tou  shall  repent  this  disobedience.  I  shall  instantly  refer  the  question  home, 
and  if  you  are  wrong,  I H  have  you  dismissed  from  the  serrice.' 

*  The  enraged  GovemorGeneral,  thwarted  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ga]l<^>ed 
back  to  his  pakce,  where  his  anger  considerably  impeded  his  digestion.  The  117th 
regiment  marched  into  Fort- William,  well  knowing  they  had  made  a  dire  and  powerful 
enemy. 

<  During  the  twelve  months  which  elapsed  for  an  answer  from  Europe,  no  officers  of 
the  marked  corps  were  invited  to  his  Excellency's  banquets.  Many  petty  slights  were 
shown  them ;  in  a  word,  they  suffered  all  the  little  grievances  which  superior  authority 
can,  when  it  chooses,  inflict 

*  At  length  the  answer  came.  Colonel  S  was  tight  He  had  acted  strictly  ac- 
cording to  regulations ;  but  a  request  was  conveyed  to  him,  that  in  future,  as  hit  Sx- 
edlency  seemed  to  make  a  point  of  it,  he  would  lower  the  king's  color  to  the  Govemor- 
GeneraL 

<  Each  considered  he  had  gained  a  triumph ;  and  the  117th  were  marched  down  to 

Calcutta  again,  to  prove  before  the  world  at  laige  that  Lord  was  to  receive  a  bow 

from  a  red  and  blue  flag,  ydept  the  king^s  colors. 

*  A  review  was  ordered.   The  salute  was  given,  and  all  went  off  weD. 

'  That  evening  the  Governor-General  gave  a  grand  party.  He  as  usual  commanded 
the  baud  of  the  European  regiment  in  the  fort  (the  117th)  to  be  in  attendance;  it 
being  the  custom,  In  those  days,  always  to  strike  up  ^  God  Save  the  King '  the  instant 
the  great  man  emerged  from  the  drawing-room ;  occasionally,  '  See,  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes '  was  thrown  in  as  a  delicate  compliment,  while  a  flourish  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced each  course  in  succession ;  and  the  military  musicians  deUghted  the  ladies  dur- 
ing the  meal  with  several  pretty  airs. 
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*  On  the  erening  in  question,  Captain  C  (the  dde-de-camp)  stepped  out  of  the 

room,  and  audibly  pronounced,  *  His  Excellencj.*   This  was  a  signal  that  Lord  

was  handing  down  the  first  ladj  in  company,  and  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
opening  crash  of  the  national  anthem.  But  alas  I  not  a  sound  responded  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  Lordship. 

*  *  What  'a  this,  what 's  this,  eh  f   Is  there  no  band  f  * 

*  *  Yea,  my  Lord,'  tremblingly  replied  C  ;  *the  band  of  the  117th  regiment.' 

**Why  don't  they  play?   Go  and  see.    These  men  are  sadly  drilled,  I  fear,' 

blandly  remarked  his  Excellency  to  the  pretty  Mrs.  P  . 

*■  The  aide-de-camp  returned.   He  actually  looked  pale  with  horror. 

*  *  Well,  well,  why  do  nH  they  play  ? ' 

'  ^  They  have  not  brought  their  instruments.' 

^  *  Not  brought  their  instruments  I  Stupid  fools !  Tell  them  to  go  instantly  and 
fetch  them ;  and  if  they  are  not  back  in  half-an-hour  1 11  have  them  all  punished. 
Here,  you,  Sir,  you  band-master,  do  you  hear  what  I 'm  saying  f   Quick ! ' 

*  *  Please  your  Excellency,  I  can't.' 

*  *  And  why  ?   Do  you  presume  to  bandy  words  with  me  ?  * 

*  *No,  my  Lord;  but  ' 

'  *  111  have  no  buts.   Be  off,  Sir,  directly,  and  fetch  your  instruments.  What  could 

Colonel  S  mean  by  sending  the  band  here  like  a  parcel  of  sticks  ?   I  do  n't  want 

the  men  —  I  want  the  music' 

*  *  Please  you,  my  Lord,  I  was  ordered  to  say,  the  men  of  the  band  are  under  your 
Lordship's  command,  and  attend  according  to  orders.  But  the  instruments  belong  to 
the  officers,  who  purchased  them  by  subscription  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  they  re- 
fuse to  lend  them  to  you.' 

*  *  What ! '  roared  the  irritated  Governor-General. 

*  *  It 's  not  my  fault,  Sir,'  ejaculated  the  poor  band-master. 

*■  We  shall  not  paint  the  anger  of  the  great  man,  or  the  joy  of  the  officers  at  find- 
ing they  had  fully  succeeded  in  conferring  the  ^  retort  courteous '  on  the  proudest,  the 
haughtiest  man  that  ever  landed  in  Bengal.' 

There  are  many  lyrics  about  the  war  afloat  in  these  days :  let  us  say  that 
the  following,  by  Henbt  P.  Leland,  is  not  among  the  worst  : 

@t  tait  %nn  our  Isst  ^<{tat  [ 

BT  HSHBT  PBBBT  LXLAXD. 

*  SftLsima  :  W«  bav*  had  ear  bat  retraat.  We  bav*  M«n  oar  laat  defeat.  Yon  stand  by  BMt  i^ikI  I  «llt  "taod  bjr  jtu, 
awl  henceforth  victory  will  crown  oar  vflbrte.'  — Oik.  MoCLauAa'a  ABBuae  t«  nm  Abut,  Stn.  10,  1861. 

The  momine-red  is  gleaming 

That  proclaims  the  brilliant  day 
When  our  flag  in  victory  streaming 
Shall  see  Treason  dead  for  aye. 

God  will  save  our  native  land. 
When  we  stand  hand  in  hand. 
We  have  beat  our  last  retreat, 
Wb  have  sien  oub  last  dkfkat  ! 

There  were  traitors  in  our  camp, 

Plotting  treason  erery  day, 
But  McClbllak  made  them  tramp  — 
Sharp  and  short,  too,  is  his  way. 

And  tne  London  Times  shall  say : 
*  Our  reporter  lies  each  day ;  ^ 
They  have  beat  their  last  retreat  — 
Thbt  bayb  sbbn  thbir  last  defbat  ! 
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Then  the  Prophet  of  the  2\mm», 

Who  diagraoes  Irish  blood. 
Shall  suffer  for  his  crimes 
And  ahall  sroTel  in  the  mad. 

Return  ing  whence  he  came, 
With  a  bruiaed  add  battered  name. 
He  shall  beat  a  swift  retreat. 
With  a  JoHK  Boll's  Ban  defeat ! 

Though  oar  brows  mar  bnm  for  shame, 

For  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun, 
While  we  curse  a  traitor's  name, 
Tet  we  boldly  bless  the  son 

Wno  from  Pennsylrania  soil 

Sprang  to  labor  and  to  toil. 

And  repeats :  *  No  more  defeat, 

We  haT9  beat  our  last  retreat  1 ' 

Brief  oar  songs  when  gleam  the  swords ; 

Let  as  praj  Goo  save  the  right, 
May  the  man  of  deeds'  short  words 
Find  acceptance  in  Tht  sight. 

And  while  our  hearts  shall  beat, 
May  we  bless  him  and  repeat : 
*  We  hare  beat  oar  last  retreat  — 

Wa  HAVa  SBEN  CUB  LAST  DBFBAT  !  ' 

JSept&nUferliih,  1861. 

Let  UB  hope  that  this  will*  prove  true !  -  .  .  *  Samuel  ffallett  and  Company's 
American  Circular  of  Financey  Banking^  Commerce,  and  BaiURoad  Traneae- 
tumSy  ifl  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensiye  journals  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  Its  credit  at  home  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  all  our 
daily  newspapers,  on  *  steamer-days*  for  Europe,  copy  entire  its  opening  re- 
eume  of  financial,  internal  improvement,  and  trade  operations ;  while  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  a  recognized  and  acknowledged  faithful  and  reliable  expositor  of 
American  Trade,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Internal  Improvements.  Its  statis- 
tical tables  are  admirably  arranged,  and  beautifully  printed ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  the  variety  of  its  contents,  from  the  annexed  summary  of 
the  subjects  of  the  number  for  September,  now  before  us :  *  National  Finances  ; 
our  Ability  to  Pay;'  'Share  and  Money-Market ; '  *New-Tork  Bank  State- 
ment for  September ;  *  American  Rail-Road  List,'  with  *  Description  of  Securi- 
ties,' and  *  Amount  of  Interest ;  Federal,  State  and  City  Securities,'  including 
'State-Loans,'  *  City  Loans,'  and  *  County  Loan%; '  *  Population,  Wealth,  Debts, 
and  Property  of  the  States  in  1850  and  1860,  respectively;'  together  with  a 
'Rail-Road  Share.  List,  including  Mileage,  Rolling-Stock,  Cost  of  Property, 
Last  Year's  Earnings,'  etc.  This  'Circular'  is  issued  from  the  well-known 
banking-house  of  Messrs.  Sahitel  Hallbtt  and  Coxpant,  Number  58  Beaver- 
street,  and  can  be  had  on  every  European  steamer-day,  by  American  corre- 
spondents with  England.  -  •  -  Now,  more  than  ever,  is  the  time  for 
the  country  to  appreciate  the  need  of  physical  education  for  the  young.  A 
school  without  a  gymnasium  and  calisthenic  teaching,  no  matter  how  abund- 
antly it  cultivates  the  intellect,  is  less  than  half  a  school,  and  parents  are 
rapidly  finding  this  out  It  is  therefore  not  without  pleasure  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  success  of  the  good  cause  in  Boston,  and  read  the  recent  very 
copious  account  of  the  first  Commencement  Exercises  of  Dr.  Lewis's  Normal 
Institute  for  Physical  Education,  (incorporated  last  spring,)  which  took  place 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  Number  20  Essex-street,  on  the  fifth  of  September. 
Among  those  who  delivered  speeches  on  this  occasion  were  C.  C.  Felton,  Presi- 
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dent  of  Harvard  College,  Edmund  Quinct,  and  many  other  solid  men  of  Bos- 
ton ;  the  whole  being  enKvened  hj  the  gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  eight 
ladies  and  five  gentlemen  took  place ;  the  whole,  as  we  are  informed,  *  pre- 
senting the  most  gratifying  eyidence  of  the  fidelity  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  had  been  trained.*  Success  to  Dr.  Lewis  t  Gentlemen  or  ladies 
who  would  do  real  ffood  in  this  world  — as  much  as  any  doctors  —  and  would 
learn  a  calling  whose  practitioners  are  every  day  in  more  request,  should 
qualify  themselves  to  become  teachers  at  the  Normal  Physical  Institute.  No 
better  institution  exists.  -  •  •  Col.  Coluwt  has  a  French  friend,  who  is 
of  the  critical  persuasion,  and  occasionally  exercises  himself  somewhat  in 
literature.   The  Colonel  wrote  a  poem.   The  poem  began  with  the  words : 

'  Oh !  rage,  oh  1  rage,  ye  wintry  winds.' 

*  Ah  t  my  friend !  how  much  superb  is  that  line,'  said  the  Frenchman.  *  How 
vary  moch  superb  t  See  then.  Oh  /  rage  —  zat  is  good  Engleesh  for  ze  mol- 
titude — and  zen'it  is  French  for  one  storm.  Sare,  et  ees  not  every  man  who 
is  cap-able  of  one  such  poeme  I '   And  the  Colonel  brought  out  his  segars  and 

*  fumed  himself  into  reflection.'  -  -  -  The  ^  JRoehland  Academy :  Board- 
ing and  Day-Sehool/or  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^''  at  Piermont,  on  the  Hud- 
son, is  an  excellent  institution,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  in  terms  of 
deserved  praise,  in  these  pages.  We  have  had  occasion,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  knots  that  all  which  is  promised  in  the  circular  of  Mr.  G.  L  Ckaw- 
FORD,  the  Principal,  (so  abundantly  indorsed  by  the  very  highest  authorities 
in  this  metropolis,)  is  amply  redeemed  in  the  management  of  the  school  The 
improvement  manifested  in  a  little  boy  and  girl  whom  we  wot  of^  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Cbawford,  and  his  accomplished  Vice-Principal,  Miss  Mitchell, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  children,  who  have  enjoyed,  and  profited  by  the  same 
advantages,  renders  it  almost  a  duty  for  us  to  say,  that  we  know  of  no  High 
School  of  Instruction  superior  to  the  ^Rockland  Academy'  of  Mr.  Ceawtosd, 
at  Piermont-on-Hudson.  -  -  -  The  Philadelphia  Horth-American  recently 
presented  its  readers  with  a  stirring  lyric  on  the  Bull-Run  Retreat,  by 
George  H.  Boker,  and  we  find  in  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  the  same 
city  another  address  from  the  same  pen,  *  Ad  Poetas,'  summoning,  in  a  stirring 
measure,  all  our  bards  to  sing  ax^s,  and  the  men  who  fight  well  for  their  coun- 
try.   Truly  enough,  though : 

*  T 18  not  for  an  like  Norman  TalUefere 

To  sing  beforo  the  warlike  horde, 
Our  fathers*  glories,  the  great  trust  we  bear. 
And  strike  with  harp  and  sword ; 

*  Nor  jet  to  frame  a  lay  whose  moving  rhyme 

Shall  flow  in  made  North  and  Sonth, 
And  fill  with  passion  to  the  end  of  time 
The  nation*8  chwal  month.* 

Still  many  a  lay  may  be  written  which  will  do  good  service,  so  that 

— —  *  MAirr  a  soldier  on  his  gory  bed, 
May  turn  himself  with  lessened  pain, 
And  bless  you  for  the  tender  words  you  add. 
Now  singing  in  his  brain.' 
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Sing  of  the  wtr  tnd  the  times,  0  poets  1  and  spare  us  for  a  brief  seas<m 
those  sweet  Lines  to  ^  and  Stanzas  to  the  Moon.  When  sweet  Peace,  lily- 
crowned,  is  again  with  us,  then  yon  may  more  to  milder  measures.  A  yer- 
milion  edict  Obey  I  -  -  -  Nbxt  to  the  reigning  Wae  itself;  ai^d  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  (espedally,  just  at  this  time,  in  the  eyes  of  'caloa- 
lating '  Englishmen,)  is  the  article  of  Cotton.  Discussions  as  to  its  supply  for 
England,  from  rarious  parts  of  the  Globe,  fill  the  English  Journals ;  and  the 
doubts  and  fears  connected  therewith,  form  the  '  staple  *  o^  near  all  the  British 
comments  upon  our  unfortunate  and  unnatural  armed  rebellion.  Looking  oyer 
a  bundle  of  pamphlets,  the  other  morning,  we  came  across  a  ^  Paper  on  the 
Growth^  Trade^  and  Man^factur6  of  Cotton^*  which  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New-Toric  Historical  Society,  and  read  before  them,  some  nine 
years  sgo,  by  J.  G.  Dudley,  Esq.  The  republication  of  this  pamphlet,  at  this 
time,  would  supply  an  important  desideratum.  It  is  admirably  written,  and  is 
in  all  respects  the  most  interesting  and  comprehensire  history  of  the  Great 
Staple  that  we  have  ever  encountered.  In  fact,  from  the  first  mention  of  cot- 
ton by  Hbbodotus,  and  its  use  in  Rome  and  Egypt,  before  Cbrist,  down  to  the 
present  era,  every  possible  detail,  and  ramification  of  detail,  of  growth,  cul- 
ture, improvement  in  its  use,  are  amply  given,  and  in  a  style  so  attractive 
as  to  win  at  once  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  know  of  no  treatise  in  its 
kind  which  would  so  well  repay  instant  re-publication.  •  -  -  Aw  ingenious 
cobbler,  in  Steilacoom,  (sweet  name !)  Washington  Territory,  numaged  to  study 
out  a  plan  to  paint  a  sign  for  his  shop,  and  save  the  expense  of  painting  several 
letters.   It  is  as  follows : 


E 

SHO 

P 


The  sign  is  characteristic  of  the  proprietor,  says  the  ^^Puget  Sound  Herald^^^  who 
is  known  as  a  man  of  very  few  words,  whose  conversation  rarely  extends  be- 
yond monosyllables,  and  who  is  very  provident  of  even  these.  •  -  -  Wx 
should  deem  ourselves  guilty  of  discourtesy  should  we  fiuH  to  acknowledge  the 
very  general,  earnest,  and  often  enthusiastic  comments  which  were  elicited  by 
our  last  number  from  our  friends  of  the  Press.  Our  political  course  has  pro- 
voked much  debate,  but  with  rare  exceptions,  it  has  all  been  at  least  courte- 
ously expressed. 
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STRIKE  BOLDLY! 

ST   CHARLES   QODrBST   L  R  L  A  X  X>  . 

Wbbn  a  nation  is  at  war,  it  is  as  when  a  man  is  playing  a  game.  Success 
can  only  be  made  certain  by  devotion  to  a  single  object  The  move  or  stroke 
made  when  the  mind  of  the  player  is  in  the  least  distracted  between  two  dif- 
ferent possible  adyantages  to  be  gained,  is  sure  to  iaiL  The  first-class  master 
who  is  subject  to  such  hesitation  is  often  easily  beaten  by  an  inferior,  but  de- 
termined and  single-minded  amateur. 

The  relatiye  situation  of  the  North  and  the  South  is  much  like  that  of  two 
such  players.  With  great  material  inferiority  to  its  mighty  opponent,  the 
South  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  decidedly,  unscrupulously,  and  fiercely  in 
earnest  It  sees  but  a  single  aim,  and  devotes  to  that  aim  every  energy.  It  is 
fighting  to  establish  an  independent  government  on  the  basis  of  Slavery.  It 
knows  its  weaknesses,  it  feels  that  the  moral  support  of  all  Christendom  is 
withdrawn  from  it,  it  is  conscious  that  it  will  stand  as  an  Algiers  among  the 
nations,  black  and  banned,  without  one  social  sympathy,  and  defended  only  by 
King  Cotton ;  but  then  it  is  goaded  by  all  this  knowledge  into  sharp,  decisive 
action,  and  is  troubled  by  no  earthly  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  any  measure  which  is  certain  to  injure  the  enemy. 

The  great,  strong  North,  on  the  contrary,  while  giving  its  men  and  its  mil- 
lions, and  while  most  anxious  to  win  glory,  union,  and  peace,  is  far  from  being 
an  unit  on  the  first  principles  of  the  contest  It  is  grand  and  glorious  that  the 
charm  of  the  early  Revolution  still  lingers  over  us,  hallowing  in  beauty  our 
Union ;  it  is  inspiring  to  reflect,  that  from  that  by-gone  age  voices  still  speak 
whose  magic  is  sufficient  to  call  again  to  the  gun  and  the  sword  the  grandsons 
of  the  men  who  fought  freedom^s  noblest  battle.  But  since  that  brave,  old  sin- 
gle-hearted time,  when  it  was  a  simple  question  of  a  people  against  a  king,  new 
influences  and  new  elements,  which  cannot  be  ignored,  have  arisen  to  compli- 
cate the  strife.  Slavery,  which  was  an  anxious  grief,  and  a  beginning  of  unde- 
voL.  Lvni.  31 
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Teloped  distster  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  has  grown  with  our  youth,  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength  into  something  which  cannot  be  let  alone,  and 
which  —  fret  and  writhe  as  we  may  —  f^U  not  be  let  alone  by  the  majority  of 
Toters  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  idle  to  quibble  before  tremendous  and  in- 
eritable  /act$.  The  great  mass  of  the  North,  those  who  will  ultimately  settle 
this  thing  their  own  way,  are  erery  day  determining  in  their  own  minds  that 
Starery  must  be  done  away  with.  The  man  must  be  blind  indeed  who,  having 
witnessed  what  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  can  withhold  his  cooric- 
tion  that  Emancipation  in  some  form  or  other  is  certain  to  become  onirersal 
among  us.  Like  it  or  dislike,  it  is  so.  Let  man  deny  it,  and  the  steam-en- 
gine and  laborHMving  machine  will  assert  it  Let  the  rich  and  indolent  ridicule 
the  assertion,  and  the  man  of  labor,  whoerer  he  be,  will,  with  the  increase  of 
practical  and  social  knowledge,  realise  the  degradation  of  being  regarded  as  the 
parallel  of  a  slare,  and  revolt  against  it  C^ommon-sense,  when  she  contrasts 
the  slave  portion  of  Delaware  with  the  ft^laboring  portion,  will  be  disgusted 
at  such  ridiculous  waste  of  capital ;  and  her  disgust  will  increase  in  comparing 
Virginia  as  she  is  to  what  she  should  be.  With  SUyery  there  has  grown  up, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  South,  a  state  of  society  unknown  during  the  eariy 
days  of  the  Republic.  ArUtoeracy^  of  the  narrowest  and  most  hateful  descrip- 
tion, that  which  is  based  merely  on  slave-ownership,  has  been  proclaimed  as 
the  true  basis  of  society.  There  has  not  been  a  paper  of  any  standing  in  tiie 
South,  and  few  writers  or  public  men,  who  have  not  in  the  most  detennined 
manner  urged  oligarchy  as  the  proper  basis  of  government  Democracy  and 
Republicanism,  as  understood  by  the  founders  of  this  Union,  have  been  uni- 
versally denied  in  *  Dixie,*  as  detestable  and  damnable.  The  serf  or  mud-sill 
has  been  declared  to  be  the  essential,  fundamental  element  of  every  govon- 
ment  While  every  dvilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  hasten- 
ing with  headlong  speed  away  from  the  errors  and  terrors  of  the  fefudal  age, 
the  statesmen,  orators,  and  poets  of  the  South  have  revelled  in  their  foul  ro- 
mance, and  struggled  back  with  all  their  might  to  the  poison  vapor-land  of  the 
old  Serpent  Deny  this  if  you  can.  It  has  not  been  ^  only  their  talk '  on  &e 
part  of  the  South,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which  prevents  any  human  bong 
from  seeing  that  they  have  seriously  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  reconstruct 
that  medisBval  state  of  society,  which  it  is  the  great  effort  of  modem  dvilixi- 
tion  to  blot  out.  What  was  the  whole  philosophy  of  Hayne,  of  Calhoun,  and 
of  all  their  like  ?  To  strengthen  the  local  State  at  the  expense  of  the  Union ;  to 
put,  if  interest  demanded,  the  county  above  the  State ;  to  assert  the  power  of 
the  Minority,  legally  if  one  could,  illegally  if  one  must ;  to  let  the  Individual 
vindicate  himself  by  the  strong  hand  above  law  and  order ;  to  make  the  ^chiv- 
alric  *  idea,  with  its  horse  and  arms,  negroes  and  powerful  family  interest,  su- 
perior to  every  other  claim  of  society ;  in  short,  to  make  a  detestable  provin- 
cialism take  the  place  of  cosmopolite  culture,  and  a  grand  patriotism  —  and 
put  the  devil  of  Might,  with  all  his  angels,  in  place  of  divine  Bight.  TeJl  the 
truth,  and  make  any  thing  else,  if  you  can,  out  of  this  Hayne  doctrine,  whidi 
has  since  his  time  poisoned  the  whole  South,  from  Richmond  to  New-Orleans. 
Point  out  a  Southern  man  or  a  Southern  journal  distinguished  for  advocating 
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those  great  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  industrial  and  social  progress,  which 
the  genius  of  all  Kurope  has  united  in  advancing !  It  cannot  be  done.  With- 
in a  life-time  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  fireedom  hare  been  inconodrably  bet- 
ter understood,  and  more  practically  advanced,  than  they  were  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Republic  The  '  tradesman  *  no  longer  stands  with  cap  In  hand  in  the 
Market-street  of  Philadelphia,  humbly  saluting  the  representatiTe  of  a  first 
family.  In  the  restless  and  resistless  action  of  Capital ;  in  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  science  all  the  world  over  to  invent  cheap  comfort  for  the  multitude^ 
and  in  its  cessation  to  work  exclusively  for  a  fiivored  few ;  in  improved  schools, 
and  in  the  giant  growth  of  the  -press.  Time  has  seen  liberty  made  real ;  enno- 
bled and  brought  h<mie  to  the  humblest  hut  Nowhere  has  this  progress  been 
so  stupendous,  so  beautiful,  as  in  the  Northern  belt  of  American  States,  from 
ocean  to  ocean ;  nowhere  has  its  contrary  principle  been  so  practically  and 
powerfully  urged  as  in  the  Southern  realm.  We  have  gone  beyond  our  ft- 
thers,  and  they  have  fidlen  behind  them« 

The  difference  has  gone  so  far  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  South  can 
neither  live  with  us  nor  without  us,  unless  the  cause  be  removed.  It  is  Slavery 
which  has  built  up  this  pride,  this  precious  '  aristocracy,'  this  provincial  van- 
ity, this  vilest  of  all  demoralization.  But  there  are  numbers  in  the  North  who 
as  yet  will  not  see  this,  while  many  others  who  perfectly  understand  it  stUl 
declare  that,  though  it  be  an  evil  in  many  respects,  the  South  has  a  *  right*  to 
the  evil,  and  that  they  at  least  will  do  nothing,  war  or  no  war,  to  infringe  on 
any  man's  '  rights.'  Until  this  war  assumed  such  terrific  proportions,  this 
*  wait  awhile,'  let  alone,  afi;er-u8-the-deluge  patience  and  procrastination  was 
followed  by  the  majority.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  when  it  interferes 
vitally  with  the  war,  when  it  forms  the  essential  cause  of  it,  and  is  known  to 
constitute  our  great  aodal  difference,  men  still  protest  against  *  meddling'  with 
it ;  because,  forsooth,  certain  premature  and  ras^  philanthropists  once  went  ill- 
advisedly  and  awkwardly  to  work  to  abolish  it,  and  th^tfore  we  are  to  let  the 
foe  fight  us  at  a  disadvantage  forever !  But  what  folly  I  It  is  as  though  one 
were  to  protest  against  astronomy  because  of  the  judicial  astrologers,  and  their 
sublime  errors ;  or  as  though  modem  chemistry  were  to  be  the  scape-goat  of 
alchemy.  Let  the  past  bury  its  dead.  We  live  in  other  times,  under  new 
needs,  and  those  right  terrible  and  pressing  ones.  *  Abolition '  is  dead,  and 
the  Emancipation  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  its  place  is  not  Abolition  ;  is  not 
'  a  distinction  without  a  difference,'  is  not  *  a  mistaken  benevolence  to  the 
black,'  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  simply  a  vigorous  military  need  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  measure  imperatively  called  for  by  the  condition  of  the  free  white 
laborer  of  the  future. 

But  here  it  is  that  the  South  has  the  advantage,  that  while  so  many  in 
power  at  the  North  hesitate  and  '  do  n*t  like  to,'  and  '  do  n't  know,'  Secessia 
doM  know  perfectly  well  what  it  is  about^  and  oetB,  It  is  a  very  doubtful  mat- 
ter whether,  if  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  traitorous  coadjutors  were  prisoners  in 
Washington  now,  they  would  be  hung.  It  is  fiur  more  likely  that  legal  quibbles 
and  bail,  and  in  due  time  champagne  dinners  and  courtesies  would  be  their  pon 
tion.   As  for  prompt  severity,  we  have  hardly  known  what  it  is.   It  waa  not 
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until  the  enemy  had  abore  one  thoiuand  of  our  men  prisonen  thtt  we  seemed 
to  realise  that  priaonera  fomed  a  part  of  the  war  progranune  at  alL  It  win 
hardly  be  beliered  that  a  leading  New-Toiic  Journal  recently  befiered  that  it 
had  effectually  amaahed  the  argunenta  for  emancipating  the  akrea  of  rebels, 
by  dting  the  &ct  that  when  Freinont^s  prodamation  appeared,  his  nearest 
Secession  foe  countered  it  by  proclaiming  that  for  every  rebel  hung  be  would 
hang  two  Federalists,  and  for  erery  alaTe  liberated,  would  confiscate  four  be- 
longing to  Union  men !  That  is  to  say,  when  you  are  fighting  a  man,  take 
good  care  not  to  strike  him  if  he  should  tfireatcn  to  hit  you  twice  aa  hard.  And 
so  our  cotemporary  would,  by  banning  any  intcrforence  with  the  great  cause 
of  all  our  troublea,  put  our  country  precisely  in  the  position  of^  great  lubberly 
craren,  afraid  to  strike  his  little  peppery  insolent  foe  for  fear  lest  the  Smaller 
should  hit  hard  and  break  something  I  Certainly,  an  eaaier  method  of  cokclud- 
ing  a  battle  never  was  imagined  or  conceded.  Only  be  a  little  more  unscmpu- 
lous  than  your  adversary,  and  you  may  bid  defiance  to  any  thing  be  may  do. 
And  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  whole  trouble  from  the  older  times,  when 
Southern  insolents  grasped  the  minority  of  our  appointments,  when  Southern 
traitors  blinded  our  Presidents,  when  Southern  ruffians  bullied  Northern  re- 
presentatires,  down  to  the  more  recent  disaater  of  Bull  Run — which  is  still 
being  kept  up,  in  all  its  tremor  and  cowardice,  in  the  hearta  of  these  men 
who  fear  Emancipation  because — because  they  even  now,  while  at  war,  dread 
the  fierce  sneer  of  the  South,  and  remember  how  they  would  feel  to  be  looked 
upon  by  Chivalry  aa  '  abolitioniata.*  Ah  I  yes,  gentlemen,  you  may  ruffle 
it  bravely,  if  you  will  —  and  you  are  mostly  rather  inclined  to  swagger — you 
may  wear  epaulettea  perchance,  or  give  all  your  hearts,  money,  and  blood  to  our 
country  but  you  are  Mwa/rd$ — white-livered  cowards ;  and  a  future  day  wiU 
write  you  down  as  crawling  snobs  for  your  foar  to  look  a  great  truth  boldly  in 
the  face,  because  it  was  —  unfiuihionable  I  Yon  who  dare  not  admit  the  great 
Fact  which  has  been  growing  upon  this  land  and  before  all  this  world  for  a 
generation — the  atupendous  fiict  of  the  rising  dignity  of  labor  and  the  degrad- 
ing results  of  a  recognised  aristocracy  founded  on  nothing  but  chattels  —  who 
and  what  are  you  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are — all  of  you.  You  are  hum- 
bugs of  that  pitiable  kind  whose  deceit  is  more  apt  to  be  turned  against  your- 
self than  others  —  the  kind  that  great  knaves  use  and  demagogues  play  on  as 
on  wires.  You  are  of  those  inflated  cowards  who  are  n<me  the  less  cowardly 
for  being  wUUng  to  rush  to  a  dramatic  death ;  for  you  are  afitud  to  look  a  great 
truth  sternly  in  the  fiM^e,  and  live  for  it  You  are  puling  and  paltry  wretches, 
whom  the  first  blast  of  abuse  horn  a  low  newspaper  would  as  efiectualiy  wither 
up  as  a  cool  sea-breeze  would  wilt  a  mosquito.  You  are  the  dolts  and  dough- 
faces who  are  useful  to  make  minorities  of^  or  to  construct  congregations,  ward- 
meetings,  and  other  mobs,  where  you  vociferously  applaud  Names,  though  you 
cannot  hear  their  speeches,  and  sign  resolutions  which  you  guess  are  all  rights 
because  they  come  from  the  Party.  You  are  men  who  live  in  a  five  country, 
where  every  citizen  is  expected  to  exert  his  intelligence  in  mastering  and  re- 
ducing to  practice  great  social  truths  ;  and  you  behave  like  the  timid  settled 
hourffeome  of  Europe,  who  look  up  to  their  *  betters,'  and  *  the  quality,'  to  give 
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them  idefts  and  prompt  their  acts.  Out  upon  you  I  Tou  hftve  been  cringing 
ftll  your  Uyes  so  abjectly  before  Southern  chiTalry,  you  have  treated  it  so 
humbly  as  your  '  betters '  and  your  *  quality/  that  now  you  are  fighting  it  you 
cannot  really  think  and  feel,  save  according  to  its  social  canons.  It  was  the 
hesitation  and  dilatoriness  and  sentimentalism  and  politeness  toward  the  South 
of  men  who  faithfully  represented  your  weakness  which  built  up  this  war  to  its 
present  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  you,  and  men  like  you,  who  are  now 
building  up  the  South  every  day  into  a  great  military  nation.  But  go  on  with 
your  bowing  and  scraping,  your  fondling  with  the  wing,  while  you  feebly  peck 
with  the  bill  You  are  only  rendering  more  certain  the  Great  Catastrophe 
which  must  come  as  ineritably  as  Qod  lives.  There  hangs  suspended  a 
thunderbolt — the  dread  lein-brand  of  Emancipation  on  the  Border,  which, 
wheu  it  bursts,  will  sweep  Southern  war  and  Southern  institutions  to  nothing. 
And  if  there  follow  hard  upon  it  the  Devil's  tornado  of  a  Servile  Insurrection, 
thank  yourselves  for  the  disaster.  Bo  you  not  know  that  too  great  fear  of  a 
disaster  often  leads  to  the  dreaded  event  ? 

Just  at  present  the  Administration  is  generally  censured  as  representing  this 
padiying  imbecility — I  think  with  some  injustice.  The  Administration  is 
eminently  representative,  and  wUl  follow  the  command  of  the  People  when  the 
People  speak  loudly  and  clearly  enough.  And  the  Pboplb  at  this  instant  are 
in  fkvor  of  final  and  energetic  solution  of  this  problematic  curse  ;  but  in  the 
way  stand  the  gangs  and  cliques  of  wretched  old  politicians,  who  by  force  ot 
old  custom  and  ancient  brazen  impudence  still  utter  untimely  cowardice  and 
harass  the  war.  Away  with  them — their  doom  is  sealed — we  are  entering 
upon  new  times,  new  ideas,  new  measures  for  which  the  old  demagogues  are 
utterly  unfitted.  And  do  you,  0  People  1  remember  that  henceforth  a  re- 
sponsibility of  tremendous  weight  attaches  to  you.  Posterity  will  hold  you  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  or  bad  acdon  of  your  administrative  agents.  Qui/aeit 
per  cdium,  facit  per  se.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done ; 
it  depends  on  your  prompt  action  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  bravely,  swiftly, 
and  gloriously  brought  about,  or  whether  it  be  finally  and  wearily  consum- 
mated through  long  years  of  blood,  of  sufiering,  and  of  shame. 
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Thb  adrent  of  a  new  soTereign  to  power  is  ftlwajs  an  important  erent  in 
the  history  of  a  nation.  Eren  in  times  of  peaee  and  prosperity,  the  change  or 
continuance  of  a  certain  line  of  policy,  may  introduce  influences  that  win  reach 
fiu*  into  the  unseen  future  of  a  country,  and  finally  decide  its  weal  or  roin* 
And  of  not  less  importance  to  a  state  than  its  foreign  or  domestic  policy,  is  the 
personal  character  of  those  in  high  official  position  These,  by  their  own  ex- 
amples of  integrity  and  justice,  may  fix  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  masses  those 
principles  of  honesty  and  sound  morality  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  penna- 
nence  and  prosperity  of  a  goremment,  or  by  Tenality  and  bribery  may  intro> 
duce  the  elements  of  vice  and  corruption  that  will  break  down  the  strongest 
gOTemment  in  the  wwld.  The  present  year  (1861)  has  witnessed  legitimate 
changes  of  sorereigns  in  two  of  the  most  prominent  nations  of  the  world,  un- 
der circumstances  the  most  critical,  and  eren  threatening  the  rery  existence  of 
those  nations. 

America  and  Turkey,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  Eastern  and  Western  cirili- 
tation,  widely  separated  as  they  are  both  in  locality  and  their  forms  of  go?cm- 
ment,  almost  equally  dinde  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  upon  the  fitte  of  which  of  these  two  countries  the  problem  of 
the  future  progress  of  the  human  race  most  depends.  Both  are  almost  equally 
misunderstood  by  foreigners,  as  well  in  their  internal  organization  as  in  their 
relation  to  other  nations.  European  aristocracies  are  not  rery  apt  scholars 
in  the  school  of  liberal  principles,  and  will  not  fblly  understand,  at  least  till 
the  next  generation,  the  true  condition  and  influence  of  the  *  Great  R^ublic  ;* 
nor  do  their  crafty  diplomatists,  in  their  eagerness  to  grasp  the  '  Side  Man's 
estate,*  hesitate  to  represent,  or  rather  to  misrepresent,  the  internal  condition 
and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  best  may  suit  their  sepa- 
rate purposes. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  *  Eastern  Question,'  Americana,  at  least,  can  af- 
ford to  be  honest  and  unbiased.  Eyen  though  we  were  not  so  fiu-  remoTed  from 
the  scene  of  contest  that  our  yision  will  not  be  blinded  by  any  imp<Hiant 
effects  upon  our  material  Interests  which  any  result  of  the  question  may 
produce,  yet  our  national  love  of  justice  and  equal  rights,  as  well  as  a  Christ- 
ian regard  for  truth,  should  lead  us  to  take  a  candid  riew  of  this  Oriental  peo- 
ple, and  giro  them  the  credit  due  for  what  rirtue  and  liberal  prindples  they 
really  do  possess. 

History  has  not  always  dealt  fairly  with  the  Ottomans.  Its  decisions  have 
not  often  been  drawn  from  a  fair  examination  of  her  own  records,  as  well  as 
those  of  her  foes,  but  the  one-sided  and  never  disinterested  testimony  of  the 
enemies  of  Turkey  hare  fbmished  nearly  all  of  our  historical  knowledge  of  that 
country.  The  extensive  works  of  the  Ottoman  historians  hare  dther  been  en- 
tirely ignored,  or  they  hare  been  simply  mentioned  without  being  examined. 
Nor  indeed  haye  most  trarellers,  even  firom  America,  been  much  more  just  and 
considerate  in  the  opinions  they  hare  formed,  and  given  to  the  public  through 
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the  press.  Pera  and  Galata,  the  European  quarters  of  Constantinople,  are 
thronged  with  renegades  from  all  the  adjacent  nations.  These  pick  up  a  smat- 
tering of  several  languages,  and  impose  themselves  upon  travellers  as  guides 
and  dragomans.  They  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  information  concerning 
the  Turks  that  appears  in  '  foreign  correspondence,^  and  by  which  public  opin- 
ion is  so  insensibly  moulded.  And  when  a  distinguished  editor  writes  an  ar- 
ticle upon  Education  in  Turkey ^  and  afterward  learns  that  his  information  was 
altogether  erroneous,  but  still  says,  ^  I  thought  it  was  right  when  I  wrote  it, 
and  now  it  is  written,  I  must  send  itl '  we  can  easily  see  how  public  opinion, 
though  honestly  formed,  is  often  in  the  wrong. 

By  these  means  Turkey  is  judged  quite  too  severely.  She  is  not  that  coun- 
try of  unmitigated  licentiousness  and  oppression  that  her  traducers  would  have 
us  believe  her  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  many  traits  that,  when  fuUy 
known,  will  be  appreciated  and  prized  by  the  liberal  and  free-thinking  Ameri- 
cans. Not  that  she  has  not  errors  enough,  and  that  her  history  has  not  been 
marked  by  scenes  that  fill  the  heart  with  sorrow  to  contemplate.  But  we  must 
compare  her  with  herself^  her  origin,  the  condition  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  with  the  European  nations  of  her  own  day,  and  we  will  be  more  mild  in 
our  judgment 

Turkey  is  represented  to  us  as  the  land  par  excellence  of  intolerance  and 
persecution.  Before  examining  this  charge,  it  is  but  proper  to  state,  that  it  is 
quite  out  of  place  for  the  neighboring  Christian  churches  to  say  any  thing 
upon  this  subject  Whenever  the  power  of  persecution  has  been  placed  in 
their  hands,  they  have  never  fiuled  to  use  it  —  not  merely  against  Jews  and  in- 
fidels, but  against  each  other.  But  let  us  examine  the  early  history  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  we  will  understand  why,  when  the  alternative  was  of- 
fered them,  the  Servians  cried  out,  *  Rather  the  Turks  than  the  Latins,'  for  their 
rulers,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  Brusa,  a  large 
and  prosperous  city  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Constantinople,  was  the  burial- 
place  of  Othman  the  First,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  city  of  the  Sul- 
tans. Here,  for  a  long  time  before  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Ar- 
menians ei\joyed  the  full  liberty  of  their  religious  fiiith,  and  of  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  Church.  When  Mohammed  II.  conquered  Constantinople,  (1458,) 
among  his  very  first  acts  was  one  of  religious  tolerance.  He  effaced  the  traces 
of  devastation,  and  rebuilt  for  Christians  many  places  of  worship.  Santa  Sophia 
excepted,  he  divided  with  them  their  churches,  and  left  them  the  fullest  liberty 
of  all  their  customs  and  their  public  worship.  He  directed  the  Greeks  to  select 
a  new  Patriarch,  install  him  with  all  the  ceremony,  and  invest  him  with  all  the 
power  they  had  under  the  Greek  Emperors ;  and  recalled  to  the  city  the 
colonies  of  Greek  Christians  that  had  fled  at  his  coming  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  promising  them  liberty  and  protection.  He  brought  the  Arme- 
nian Archbishop  Joachim  from  Brusa,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Patriarch, 
and  gave  him  privileges  and  powers  equal  to  those  of  the  Greek  Patriarch. 
Large  colonies  of  Armenians  flocked  to  Galata,  and  there  became  the  bankers 
of  the  capital. 

The  Jews  —  that  people  who  hardly  yet  cease  to  be  abused  in  every  nation 
in  Europe  —  were  driven  from  Catholic,  Christian  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
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found  in  Mohammedan  Turkey  the  ftdlest  enjoyment  of  dril  snd  religious  lib- 
erty. Nearly  the  whole  of  that  large  colony  of  Jews  in  Spain,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  half  a  million  to  a  miifion  in  number,  the  most  flourishing  that 
had  been  founded  since  the  great  depression,  and  riralling  for  a  long  time  the 
Moors  of  Cordora,  by  its  riches,  industry  and  learning,  were  establishiMl  at 
Brusa,  Salonica,  and  Constantinople,  where  they  were  goTemed  by  their  own 
civil  laws,  and  were  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  religioas 
customs. 

Of  Latins  (Catholics)  there  are  several  sects  in  the  Empire,  and  they  all  have 
equal  privileges  with  the  Qre9ks  and  Armenians.  The  Protestants  have  had 
missions  in  the  Empire,  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  now  they  have  several 
churches  or  preaching-places  in  Stamboul  itself  (Stamboul  is  the  old  dty,  and 
.is  now  mostly  occupied  by  the  Turks.)  Instead,  then,  of  being  a  place  of  pe- 
culiar persecution,  Turkey  has  been  a  place  of  reftige  for  exiles  of  all  religions 
and  all  nations,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  laws  allow  of  fuller  reli- 
gious liberty. 

The  traveller  in  the  East  meets  with  no  greater  annoyance  than  the  dishcm- 
esty  and  perfidy,  that  so  frequently  extend  from  the  hi^est  social  rank  to  the 
lowest  ^palicar.'  In  none  is  this  trait  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  At- 
menians  and  the  Greeks,  especially  the  latter.  Ever  ready  in  classic  times  to 
sell  their  country  for  a  bribe,  they  retain  to  this  day  their  habits  of  intrigue 
and  deception.  Part  of  their  hospitality  consists  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
their  guests,  and  then  in  abusing  it  in  their  absence.  More  honest  in  thdr 
social  intercourse,  the  Armenians  are  equally  crafty  in  trade.  In  this  respect 
the  Turks  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  native  Christian  population  of  the 
Orient.  (In  the  Orient,  every  one  bom  in  a  Christian  fiunily  is  called  a  Christ- 
ian, without  the  slightest  regard  to  personal  piety,  or  even  morality  or  honesty.) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  into  the  frank,  honest  faces  of  the  Caigjis  of  Constanti- 
nople. If  by  chance  you  leave  a  bundle  in  a  caique,  you  may  be  sure  of  find- 
ing it  there  on  your  return,  unopened  and  untouched. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  honesty  of  the  common  Turk,  and  his 
indignation  on  being  accused  of  a  lie  or  a  theft.    It  compromises  his  manhood 

and  his  religion.   Rev.  Br.  had  just  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  a 

yisit  to  America.  A  Calgji  met  him  in  the  street,  and  claimed  a  certain  sum  for 
taking  some  baggage  to  the  steamer,  and  which  had  by  accident  been  left  un- 
paid. The  Doctor  asked  a  few  questions,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
claim,  when  the  honest  Turk,  in  evident  mortification,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 

SAid :  *  Would  n't  Allah  know  it  if  I  were  telling  a  lie  ? '  Doctor  paid  the 

amount,  and  on  going  home,  found  it  was  as  the  Turk  had  said.  A  merchant 
in  Oalata  sent  a  number  of  purses  of  money  by  a  Turk  to  another  merchant 
in  the  same  city.  From  one  bag  a  certain  amount  was  missing,  on  his  arrival, 
and  the  Turk  was  charged  with  the  theft,  but  he  resented  it  witii  indignation* 
A  clerk  was  sent  back  with  him  to  the  first  merchant   Then  the  Turk,  in  eri- 

t  distress,  said,  stretching  both  hands  up  toward  the  heavens:  'Would 
^t  QoP  above  have  seen  it  if  I  had  stolen  it?  and  would  not  Ha  hear  me  if  I 
telling  a  lie  V  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  amount  missing  had 
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been  taken  out  by  a  derk  to  pay  a  bill,  but  that  no  note  had  been  made  of  it, 
and  hence  the  apparent  theft. 

In  and  around  Constantinople  the  Turks  catch  firom  the  natire  Christians 
much  of  the  contagion  of  dishonesty.  And  often  the  unwitting  traveUer, 
while  purchasing  at  the  bazaar,  is  placed  in  a  very  false  light  by  his  guide  or 
dragoman.  In  that  great  city  you  hear  of  crimes,  of  thefts  and  murders,  but 
always  in  the  quarters  of  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  —  never  in  those  of  the 
Turks ;  they  are  quiet  at  home  early  in  the  evening,  as  all  good  husbands  and 
honest  people  ought  to  be.  This  same  trait  of  honesty  characterised  the  early 
Sultans  especially.  Says  a  distinguished  writer :  ^  The  limits  which  Moham- 
medan intolerance  prescribed  to  itself  were  seldom  transgressed.  The  word 
pledged  to  unbelierers  was  rarely  violated ;  and  with  all  their  oppression,  the 
Moslem  conquerors  were  mild  in  comparison  with  those  who  obeyed  the  pon- 
tiffs of  Rome  and  Constantinople.' 

To  this  native  honesty  of  the  Turks  is  added  a  kindly  regard  for  even  brutes 
that  are  in  physical  suffering.  The  very  birds  recognize  them  as  Mends ;  and 
it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  these  songsters  fly  at  liberty  within  the  mosques, 
and  alight  beside  the  Mohammedan  worshippers,  as  they  are  going  through 
their  devotions.  You  never  see  Turks  inflict  those  annoying  cruelties  upon  the 
beasts  of  burden,  so  often  committed  by  those  <^  other  nations  around.  Either 
growing  out  of  their  honesty  and  kindness,  or  closely  allied  to  them,  is  their 
spirit  of  hospitality.  The  traveller  is  always  welcome  to  a  portion  of  their  fkre, 
be  it  ever  so  humble ;  and  in  their  great  feasts  an  extra  plate  is  set  for  the  way- 
fiu*er  who  may  happen  to  pass  by. 

It  is  the  general  impresuon  that  every  Turk  has  a  number  of  wives,  concu- 
bines or  slaves.  The  error  of  this  opinion  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  in  the  whole  empire  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  nudes  by  less 
than  one-fortieth  part  Polygamy  exists  only  among  the  rich,  and  even  with 
them  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Tl^e  obligations  that  the  laws  impose  upon  the 
husband,  to  give  every  wife  a  dowry,  to  furnish  for  her  separate  apartments, 
and  to  supply  her  with  her  own  body  of  servants,  make  polygamy  quite  too 
expensive  to  be  generally  practised.  The  utmost  number  that  the  law  allows 
at  any  time  is  four  wives.  The  Turk  is  indeed  eminently  domestic  in  his  feel- 
ings and  ei^oyment  Without  theatres  or  other  places  of  public  amusement, 
he  seeks  at  home  the  pleasure  that  men  of  other  nations  find  outside  of  the 
domestic  circle.  The  parental  and  filial  affections  thus  engendered  form  a  most 
pleasing  element  of  the  Oriental  character.  The  introduction  of  European 
manufktctures  has  been  of  great  iqjury  to  the  harems.  Machine-made  clothes 
and  carpets,  that  do  not  give  one-tenth  the  service  of  native  goods,  sell  at  half 
their  price,  and  hence  drive  them  quite  out  of  the  market  Every  harem  was 
formerly  a  *  domestic  &ctory,'  where  were  made  carpets,  articles  of  apparel, 
and  rich  and  costly  embroidery.  An  honest  rivalry  existed  as  to  who  could 
produce  the  best  or  most  tastef^  articles.  Even  beys  and  pashas  were  proud 
to  say  of  their  rich  garments,  that  they  were  made  in  the  harem  by  their  wives. 

Slavery,  and  especially  female  slavery,  among  the  Turks  has  received  the 
oondemDatton  of  the  whole  civilized  worid,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
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terrible  elements  of  Oriental  barbarism.  In  its  best  fonn,  riayery  is  always 
bad  enough.  But  as  regards  slavery  or  licentiousness,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whidi 
Christian  nation  can  throw  the  first  stone.  Russia  has  but  just  entered  upon 
the  experiment  of  freeing  her  seris ;  and  even  now  what  better  is  that  country, 
and  her  neighbor  Austria,  than  two  nations  of  slaves  ¥  Enlightened  France,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  set  her  slaves  at  liberty.  England  —  Christian,  Protestant 
England  —  established  slavery  in  the  American  colonies  against  their  will,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  thirty  years'  struggle  that  she  emancipated  her  own 
slaves,  though  she  now  lifts  her  hands  in  holy  horror  that  other  nati<ms  are 
guilty  of  this  awful  sin  1  And  what  shall  free,  Christian,  Republican  America 
say  to  despotic,  Mohammedan  Turkey,  while  she  herself  holds  over  four  mil- 
lions  of  slaves  in  the  vilest  bondage  that  history  has  ever  recorded  ? 

Slavery  does  indeed  exist  in  Turkey,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  a  form 
comparatively  mild.  After  seven  years'  servitude,  the  slave  receives  his  free- 
dom, as  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  child  of  a  female  slave,  by  her  master,  is  en- 
titled to  full  heirship  of  his  estate,  and  is  treated  in  every  other  respect  like 
the  children  of  the  wife.  Without  specifying  other  particulars,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  many  respects  the  morals  of  Turkish  slavery  are  beyond  comparison 
better  than  that  of  the  Southern  States.  Much  indignation  is  heaped  upon  the 
Turks  for  tearing  the  beautiful  Circassian  girls  from  their  free  mountain  homes, 
to  supply  the  harems  of  the  beys  and  pashas.  All  this  is  bad  enough,  and 
ought  to  be  changed,  as  without  doubt  in  time  it  will  be.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
often  these  Circassian  girls  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  exchange  their  wild,  and  to  many  of  them  cheerless,  homes  among  the 
mountains,  for  a  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  they  know  that  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury  awaits  them.  There  they  are  usually  taught  music,  embroidery, 
and  other  polite  arts.  As  to  the  vices  of  the  harem,  let  Paris,  Berlin,  London, 
and  New- York  set  a  better  example,  and  then  they  may  condemn  the  Turks. 
In  regard  to  drunkenness,  and  other  social  vipes,  Turkey  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  nation  in  ChristendouL  Ypu  would  hardly  make  a  Mussulman  be- 
lieve that  there  are  foundling-hospitalB  in  every  important  town  in  Europe. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  science.  The  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  Koran  to  the  contrary,  and  the  great  attention  paid  to 
learning  by  the  Arabians,  sufficiently  refute  the  charge.  Cordova  at  tiie  West, 
and  Bagdad  at  the  East,  were  the  chief  strongholds  of  classical  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  were  indeed  the  nurseries  of  the  elwents  of  modem  scienoe, 
when  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages. 
Many  of  the  early  Sultans  not  only  were  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  thdr 
days,  but  they  also  founded — first  at  Brusa,  and  then  at  Constantinople,  acad* 
emies  and  colleges  in  connection  with  the  mosques,  with  which  they  adorned 
their  capital  cities.  Wherever  a  few  Mohammedan  houses  are  built  near  to- 
gether, a  mosque  is  erected,  and  in  connection  with  every  mosque  is  a  school  of 
some  kind.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  over  a  thousand  libraries  attached  to 
the  different  mosques  of  Constantinople.  There  are  also  forty  public  libraries, 
to  which  Christians  can  only  get  access  by  a  special  firman.  Several  of  these 
are  not  attached  to  mosques.    The  butldings  for  them  are  constructed  with 
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groat  elegance.  The  balls  for  reading  are  large  and  airy.  The  manuscripts 
are  on  vellum,  neatly  bound  in  red,  black,  or  green  morocco ;  and  then  for  fur- 
ther protection  are  inclosed  in  cases,  also  of  morocco,  on  whose  edges  the  title 
of  the  work  is  written  in  large  characters.  (The  Arabic  alphabet  is  adopted 
by  the  Ottomans.)  These  manuscripts  are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects 
in  cases,  protected  by  doors  of  sash  or  trellis-work.  Catalogues  arranged  with 
care  contain  the  titles  and  tables  of  contents  of  each  manuscript  There  is 
also  in  each  of  these  imperial  libraries  a  *  Catalogue  or  General  Statement '  of 
all  the  works  extant  in  the  three  languages  of  the  country  —  the  Turicish,  Per- 
sian and  Arabic. 

The  libraries  are  open  to  the  public  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Tuesday 
and  Friday.  Librarians  are  appointed,  who  receive  visitors  with  the  sober  and 
dignified  politeness  of  the  Orientals.  Extracts  or  entire  copies  of  the  manu- 
scripts can  be  made,  but  the  originals  cannot  be  taken  from  the  building.  In 
the  fifteen  termed  the  *  larger,'  of  these  libraries  are  over  forty  thousand  manu- 
scripts, many  of  which  are  very  choice.  As  the  libraries  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  11.,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  collection  of  Matthias  Corvin,  at  Buda,  (Hungary,)  and  much  of  the 
Arabian  literature,  were  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  it  is  supposed  that  an 
examination  of  these  manuscripts  would  bring  to  light  many  important  works 
of  both  classical  and  early  modem  literature. 

Ottoman  bibliography  is  divided  into  five  principal  branches :  sacred  litera- 
tore  or  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  poetry,  and  history. 
By  fiur  the  most  extensive  branch  is  that  of  sacred  literature.  It  is  composed 
of  commentaries,  glosses  and  interpretations  of  the  Koran,  and  of  the  Badis 
or  oral  traditions  of  the  miracles  and  sayings  of  the  prophets,  with  its  com- 
mentaries. The  Eadis  contains  many  precepts  of  the  purest  morality,  and  is 
highly  prized  by  the  Turks,  while  the  Persians  reject  it  entirely.  It  has  not 
been  translated  into  any  of  the  modem  languages.  The  department  of  juris- 
prudence comprises  the  commentaries  upon  the  civil  law,  as  deduced  from  the 
Koran ;  and  the  Fetv€U^  or  records  of  the  decisions  of  the  Mufti»^  or  Judges : 
coiresponding  to  our  legal  reports  or  digests.  The  department  of  philosophy 
and  sciences  comprises  works  on  metaph3rsics,  logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,' alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  natural  history,  alchemy,  (or  chemistry,) 
medicine,  astronomy,  astrology,  and  music.  Nearly  all  the  works  in  these 
three  departments  have  descended  from  the  tames  of  the  Califk  of  Bagdad. 
Even  the  large  number  of  works  written  by  the  Ottomans,  especially  those  on 
jurispradence,  are  written  in  Arabic,  which  is  yet  the  polite,  and  often  the 
official  language  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Persia  was  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan  poetry ;  not  even  the  &me  of  the 
seven  Arab  poets,  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  their  poems  suspended  in 
the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  equals  the  renown  <^  Saadi,  Haflz,  Djami,  and  of  Fer- 
doud.  Poetry  has  flourished  indeed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Ottomans, 
but  rather  as  an  exotic  plant,  less  vigorous  than  in  its  native  soU,  but  yet  not 
without  much  richness  of  perftune.  Among  the  more  than  two  thousand 
principal  poets,  whose  works  are  preserved  and  prized,  are  found  saltans, 
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viiien,  generali,  and  ereii  women.  The  idcft  that  the  Mohtmmeduu  do  not 
think  women  hare  soala,  is  only  one  of  those  perrerted  Tiews  that  prerail  oon- 
oerning  this  people.  There  are  indeed  one  hundred  and  fortj  Taridsh  poet- 
esses, whose  works  are  preserred.  Sereral  of  them  are  very  celebrated,  sndi 
as  the  beaatiAil  and  talented  Mihri,  the  Sappho  of  the  Ottomans,  who  sang  her 
lore  for  Iskender ;  and  later,  Leila  Khatour,  who  has  recorded  in  Terse  her  lore 
for  Fuad  EiiendL  Ottoman  poetry  takes  the  practical  stamp  of  the  Osmanlis. 
It  is  sententioos,  has  an  air  <^  pliilosophy,  is  always  moral,  and  frequently  re- 
ligious, eren  when  treating  of  lore,  and  is  rather  didactic  than  lyric  like  the 
Persian,  or  epic  like  the  Arabic  Its  more  nsual  themes  are :  the  power  and 
goodness  of  the  Cebatob,  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  and  of  study,  and  the 
frailty  of  aU  worldly  things. 

The  most  important  work  in  their  historical  collection,  which  is  rery  com- 
plete, is  the  *  Book  of  Annals  *  of  the  Empire,  from  its  origin  down  to  the  pre** 
ent  time.  These  annals  are  often  proHz  and  yet  fresh  in  their  style,  fr^uently 
orerburdened  with  Oriental  figures,  often  ftdl  of  exaggerations ;  and  yet  from 
the  details  they  gire  of  the  customs  of  the  times  they  record,  the  harangues  of 
the  riaiers  to  their  armies  before  battle — among  the  most  eloquent  specimens 
of  military  eloquence  on  record  —  the  discourses  and  extracts  from  the  wotks 
of  the  Sultans  —  often  persons  of  great  learning —  they  will  in  the  future  un- 
fold rich  treasures  to  the  historian,  and  perhaps  may  pUce  that  portion  of  his- 
tory, of  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  formed  so  prominent  a  part,  in  a  Teiy 
ferent  light  before  the  world.  Beside  these  formal  treatises,  are  many  woiks 
on  etiquette,  both  social  and  courtly ;  and  large  numbers  of  albums,  or  colleo- 
tions  of  epigrams,  quotations  from  authors,  proverbs,  and  choice  bits  of  poetry. 
The  taste  for  these  *  selected  pieces  *  is  rery  extensire  among  the  Turks.  Ihey 
are  in  every  library.  Brery  learned  man  forms  them  for  himseli;  according  to 
his  taste  or  his  studies. 

There  are  at  present  in  Constantinople  alone  three  Turkish  newspapers. 
The  system  of  education  has  been  lately  rerised,  so  that  eren  now  a  majority 
of  the  Turks  can  read  th«r  own  language.  Schools  are  established  for  fomales 
as  well  as  males.  Females  indeed  hare  nerer  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
education.  Other  and  vital  reforms  are  under  constderatioD  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  if  adopted,  as  they  undoubtedly  soon  will  be,  will  place  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  a  ground  that  will  compare  very  Ikvom- 
bly  with  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  medical  and  naval  academies  have  for 
a  long  time  been  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Qovemment 

The  point  upon  which  the  most  complaint  has  been  made  of  late  years  is 
the  administration  of  the  finances,  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  These  charges 
are  unh^pily  too  well  sustained.  The  whole  system  is  wrong,  and  financial 
prosperity  csn  hardly  be  restored  until  it  is  modified.  But  a  careftil  examina- 
tion will  show  that  the  blame  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  Turks.  The  taxes 
are  *  formed  out'  by  districts,  that  is,  sold  at  public  auction.  These  are 
bought  frequently  by  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews.  Enough  is  added  to  the 
tax  to  pay  the  expense  of  collection  —  here  is  where  the  iniquity  lies  —  and 
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the  militaiy  enforce  the  ooUectioa  of  wb^terer  sum  the  contractor  levies.  The 
poor  Turkish  sulyects  suffer  thus  the  greatest  exactions,  but  they  can  only 
cry,  *  QoD  is  high,  and  the  Sultan  is  fitf  away  I '  and  submit  The  reports  of 
the  British  consuls  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  upon  this  subject^  show  us  *that 
almost  invariably  more  iiyustice  is  done,  when  these  taxes  are  ^fiumed  out'  by 
Armenians  or  Greeks,  than  even  by  the  worst  paohas.'  The  late  Sultan  was 
mild,  generous,  and  yielding  to  a  fiiult,  and  hence  many  of  his  ofScers  either 
concealed  these  transactions  from  his  view,  or  persuaded  him  to  overlook  them. 

AU  the  other  nationalities,  resident  and  subject  to  the  empire,  are  taxed  by 
their  own  Church,  (which  with  them  is  synonymous  with  civil  authorities ;) 
and  hence  if  injustice  is  done,  the  Turkish  government  cannot  be  blamed. 
Facts  show,  that  with  them  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
even  when  they  are  bishops  or  priests,  are  greater  even  than  those  of  the 
pachas.  But  on  the  question  of  taxation,  resident  subjects  of  foreign  powers 
certainly  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  for  they  are  not  taxed  at  alL  All  that 
they  can  ask  is,  that  they  might  be  taxed ;  and  that  part  of  the  amount  levied 
might  be  impropriated  to  improving  the  streets,  building  wharves,  laying  out 
parks,  and  other  public  works.  Foreign  residents  are  amenable  in  all  respects 
to  the  laws  of  their  own  countries,  and  in  no  respect  to  those  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Indeed,  if  liberality  and  toleration  do  not  exist  here,  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  words,  nor  do  they  exist  in  any  country. 

By  a  singular  and  most  unwise  commercial  regulation,  the  duty  upon  ex- 
ported goods  is  twice  as  great  as  that  upon  those  that  are  imported  I  Hence  all 
manufacturing  interest  is  paralyzed,  the  country  is  drained  of  coin,  the  paper 
currency  is  continually  fluctuating  much  below  its  par  value,  and  the  lines  of 
legitimate  trade  are  often  completely  broken  up.  With  a  judicious  reform  of 
tariff-duties,  which  has  happily  been  inaugurated  by  the  new  Sultan,  a  just  dis- 
tribution and  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  opening  of  lines  of  intercourse  with 
the  interior,  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Empire  can  easily  be  placed  upon  a 
firm  and  secure  basis.  With  over  four  thousand  miles  of  seansoast,  with  all 
the  material  necessary  for  constructing  a  navy  of  unlimited  size,  with  a  climate 
varying  frt>m  temperate  to  tropical,  with  agricultural  resources  unsurpassed, 
and  a  population  of  firom  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  to  be  supplied  with 
merchandise,  its  commerce,  placed  upon  a  judicious  basis,  would  rival  that  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

The  liveliest  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Turkey,  and  the  fears  and  misgivings  of 
her  enemies,  have  been  excited  by  the  vigorous  policy  adopted  by  the  new  Sul- 
tan, Abd-ul-Aziz  Khan,  immediately  upon  his  accession  to  power,  June  twenty- 
fifth,  1861.  Having  lived  up  to  the  time  of  his  coronation  quite  secluded  from  all 
public  affairs,  he  was  known  only  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  energy.  He  is 
a  rigid  teetotaller,  smokes  neither  tobacco  nor  narghilli,  is  a  Air  scholar,  a  fine 
pianist,  an  expert  marksman  and  angler,  and  is  skilled  in  practical  agriculture 
and  mechanism.  He,  indeed,  has  many  of  the  qualifications  of  the  *  good  Sul- 
tans of  the  olden  time.'  Since  his  advent  to  power,  he  has  fkr  outstripped  pub- 
lic expectation  by  his  activity  and  energy.  He  visits,  without  previous  notice, 
the  arsenals,  foundries,  navy-yards,  and  barracks.    He  inquires  the  cost  and 
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use  of  each  tool,  and  the  price  of  all  that  ia  manaftctared,  and  sees  for  hhnself 
the  actual  condition  of  all  the  departments  of  public  service.  Nothing  escapes 
his  scrutiny.  The  courts  of  justice  he  has  organized  anew,  making  a  proper 
division  of  the  different  departments,  and  throwing  independent  labor  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  upon  officers  who  had  before  been  but  automata  in  the 
hands  of  their  superiors.  He  has  placed  his  own  son  in  the  army  as  a  private, 
and  has  ordered  to  be  stricken  from  the  lists  the  names  of  all  the  officers — sons 
of  beys,  pachas,  or  whoeyer  they  may  be  —  who  hsTO  not  been  promoted  in  due 
form,  or  for  services  actually  rendered. 

He  has  deposed  and  disgraced  the  late  Minister  of  War,  who  has  been  so 
notorious  for  his  malfeasance  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  has  ordered  an  in- 
yestigation  into  his  accounts  during  his  whole  term  of  office.  Others  in  high 
office  have  been  also  deposed  and  tbeir  accounts  examined.  In  his  first  *  im- 
perial Hatt,'  or  proclamation,  he  declares  that  *all  existing  treaties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  goyemment  shall  be  promptly  and  effectually  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  all  subjects,  of  whatever  religion  or  nationality,  shall  receiye  without 
distinction  his  care  and  protection ; '  and  he  calls  upon  *  all  good  and  luyal 
citizens  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  him  in  carrying  out  his  designs.*  All  his 
proclamations  are  marked  with  sincere  expressions  of  ^  dependence  upon  the 
Divine  care  and  mercy,*  such  as  would  well  become  a  Christian  sovereign. 

To  show  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  improye  '  the  £mpire  which  Qod 
has  providentially  placed  in  his  hands,'  he  has  immediately  brought  reform 
home  to  the  Grand  Seraglio,  or  royal  palace.  The  three  hundred  wives,  or 
more  properly,  slayes  of  the  last  Sultan,  have  been  sent,  with  a  pension,  to 
the  old  seraglio,  or  to  the  different  palaces  on  the  Bosphonis,  and  a  large 
number  of  servants  of  the  royal  palace  have  been  dismissed.  The  mother  of 
the  Sultan,  who  is  entitled  to  an  income  of  half  a  million  of  piasters  a  month, 
consents — and  this  half  by  force  —  to  accept  one  tenth  of  that  amount 
The  sadly  neglected  army  and  navy  now  receiye  their  pay  promptly  and  in  full 
The  Sultan  has  made  liberal  donations  fi*om  his  own  private  purse  to  the  sd- 
diers  and  employes  in  the  establishments  that  he  has  visited.  Over  four 
hundred  splendid  horses  from  the  imperial  stables,  have  been  sent  off  to  active 
service  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  private  theatre  of  the  pakoe  has  been 
closed,  and  the  musical  corps  of  the  palace  has  been  reduced  to  five  in  number. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  —  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  — 
was  remitted  in  gold  on  the  day  when  it  became  due.  Every  day  shows  us 
some  new  example  of  his  energy  and  sincere  desire  to  renovate  his  empire.  His 
acts  are  not  those  of  a  headstrong,  thoughtless  man  bent  upon  making  a  sen- 
sation, but  they  all  seem  to  have  been  wisely  chosen  as  to  time,  method  and 
occasion. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  public  energy  and  integrity  haye  already  wrought 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  publia  Government  funds  have  risen 
twenty  per  cent  in  market  value  in  the  Uiree  weeks  the  Sultan  has  been  in 
power.  If  the  reforms  that  have  already  been  introduced,  are  property  fol- 
lowed by  others  judiciously  made,  Turkey  will  soon  eclipse  the  prosperity  of 
any  former  period  of  her  history,  and  the  *sick  man*  of  Emperor  Nicholas  will 
be  found  to  be  decidedly  convalescent 
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It  is  a  great  ntistd^e  to  think  that  either  through  its  dril  or  religious  organ- 
ization, the  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  inelastic,  incapable  of  reform,  and 
that  it  mast  of  necessity  remain  behind  the  ciyilization  of  the  day  until  it  is 
displaced  or  dismembered  by  the  great  European  powers.  The  reforms  of  the 
last  thir^-fiTe  years  are  but  the  inauguration  of  better  ones  yet  to  take  place. 
The  destruction  of  the  forty  thousand  Janissaries — that  military  power  which 
achieved  by  its  organization  and  discipline  such  glorious  victories  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Ottoman  power,  but  which  in  later  days  became  such  a  barrier  to 
all  progress  in  the  empire,  was  but  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  changes 
that  will  result  in  making  Turkey  again  one  of  the  most  powerful,  as  she  has 
always  been  one  of  the  freest  nations  in  the  world. 

And  finally,  as  to  the  ^  Question  of  the  Orient,*  a  question  that  has  yezcd 
diplomatists  for  the  last  century,  especially  the  diplomatists  of  those  states  which 
are  anxious  to  see  the  Ottoman  Empire  fall  to  pieces,  that  they  may  enrich 
themselTes  from  its  ruins.  It  has  become  yery  popular  and  patriotic  of  late  to 
talk  of  disintegrating  many  of  the  existing  nations,  and  of  redrganizing  them 
upon  the  basis  of  a  common  origin  and  language.  If  this  principle  were  Ailly 
carried  out,  all  the  present  boundaries  of  countries  would  be  broken  up,  and  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  re-establish  them  in  any  manner.  The 
whole  history  of  Europe,  since  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  been  one  of 
conquests  and  emigrations.  This  principle  of  'nationalities*  grows  out  of  a 
misapplication  of  the  republican  doctrine  of  the  soyereignty  of  the  p^ple. 
Its  only  feasible  application  to  European  questions  would  seem  to  be  that  where 
an  intelligent  people  of  a  common  origin  form  a  large  minority  of  a  country  and 
desire  to  form  a  separate  nation,  tiiey  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  with  a  proper 
regard,  of  course,  to  existing  treaties.  If  this  be  denied,  there  remains  the  last 
resort — the  right  of  reyolution. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day.  It 
has  a  population  of  from  thirty-flye  to  forty  million  inhabitants,  and  includes  at 
least  fourteen  nationalities.  Of  these  the  Osmanlis'*'  or  Turks,  number  oyer 
thirteen  millions,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole.  Of  religions,  there  are  at 
least  eight  sects.  In  the  Empire  there  are  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  million, 
or  three-flfihs  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  ruling  power  is  in  the  majority,  both  by 
religion  and  '  nationality.'  But  let  us  suppose  a  change  to  be  made.  It  must 
either  be  by  a  foreign  occupation — not  on  the  principle  of '  nationality,*  or  by  a 
division  of  the  country  among  its  own  races.  In  the  former  case,  Russia  will 
take  Asia  Minor  and  a  large  portion  of  European  Turkey,  while  France  will 
take  as  a  luxurious  morsel  Syria  and  Egypt  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Eng- 
land will  get  any  share  of  the  '  sick  man^s  estate.'  For  Russia  to  occupy  this 
beautiful  country,  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  it  and  to  all  parties  concerned 
in  its  commerce ;  that  she  could  hold  it,  except  as  a  military  and  subjected  pro- 
vince, no  one  would  assert.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  French  occupation 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.   It  would  also  be  a  death-blow  to  British  interests  in 

*  OwAXLis  mt9am  men,  or  followers  of  Othxav,  the  fooDder  of  the  nation.  They  ol^eci  yery  much 
to  the  name  of  Turks,  which  originally  means  barbarianf  and  which  name  they  apply  to  the  Tnrco- 
roans,  a  wild  tribe  of  the  Interior. 
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iDduk  Ruttb  and  Fnnoo  would  indeed  aoon^  hj  matual  oodperatkm,  oontrol 
Europe,  Asi*  and  Africa. 

To  divide  the  Ottoman  Empire  among  the  residflnt  laoea,  would  be  a  task 
still  more  perplexing.  The  hope  of  the  Greeka  of  reoooatructing  the  old  Bysaift- 
tine  or  Qreek  Empire,  with  Conatantinople  for  its  capital,  is  too  prqMsler- 
ous  to  take  into  consideration,  eren  if  it  were  to  be  desired.  And  if  a  diviaioii 
is  to  take  place,  who  is  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  country  would  be  allotted 
to  the  separate  races,  which  are  now  scattered  promiscuously  throughout  the 
Empire  as  their  tastes  or  interests  may  chanca  to  draw  them  ?  The  whole 
question  seems  quite  too  diimerical  to  be  dismssed  The  OttomanB  are  the 
prerailing  and  ruling  race,  and  they  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  if  the  Ottomans  were  driTen  from  Constantinople  back  into  Asia, 
anarchy  would  soon  break  out  and  peace  would  not  be  restored  till  they  were 
brought  back.  The  Tarious  racea  have  neither  the  Tirtue  nor  tibe  intellige&oe 
requisite  for  self-goremment  The  present  gOTemment  not  only  shouM,  bat 
undoubtedly  will  remain  the  ruling  power  fi>r  a  long  time  ;  how  long,  the  de- 
velopment of  future  events  must  decide.  Turicey  is  not  that  *  barrier  to  modem 
civilization  *  that  many  would  have  us  believe.  She  is,  in  &ct,  the  only  channel 
through  which  that  civilization  can  be  csrried  to  the  wild  races  of  Western' 
Asia,  and  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Having  a  common  religion,  she  has  an  in- 
fluenco  over  those  tribes  that  Christian  nations  perhaps  never  would  obtain. 
She  can  thus  peacefully  introduce  among  them  the  reforms  ahe  haa  b^gun  at 
the  capital  Let  the  reforms  commenced  by  the  last  two  sultana  be  carried  out 
by  the  present  sovereign  with  wisdom  and  eneigy,  and  followed  by  othen 
judiciously  adopted,  and  Turkey  wiU  resume  and  retain  her  plaoe  aa  one  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 

These  opinions  and  views  little  accord  with  those  usoaMy  held,  but  they 
have  been  candidly  formed  and  frankly  expressed.  They  are  not  drawn  from  the 
perverted  and  interested  articles  that  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  nor  axe 
they  drawn  from  the  oft-repeated  copies  of  the  diaries  of  travellers,  who  have 
Men  into  the  beaten  track  of  their  *  illustrious  predecessors,'  or  who  obtain  their 
information  mostly  from  the  unprincipled  guides  and  dragomans  of  Galata  and 
Pera,  but  they  are  the  result  of  cautious  and  candid  examination,  and  sre  also  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  and  intelligent  persons,  who  have  made 
this  country  their  residence  for  years.  They  have  been  written  with  no  inter- 
ests to  serve  and  no  party  to  please.  Not  that  Turkey  has  not  had,  and  has 
not  still,  her  fiiults  and  her  crimes.  She  has.  But  these,  and  these  alone,  are 
usually  held  up  to  the  public  view.  But  she  has  also  her  virtues,  and  she  de- 
serves to  have  them  known  and  appreciated.  And  as  we  said  at  the  oommoice- 
ment  of  this  paper :  '  Americans  at  least  can  afford  to  be  honest  and  unbiased 
in  the  judgment  they  form.  Even  though  we  were  not  so  hr  removed  from 
the  scene  of  contest  (the  Eastern  question)  that  our  vision  will  not  be  blinded 
by  any  important  effect  upon  our  material  interest  which  any  result  of  the 
question  may  produce,  yet  our  national  love  of  justice  and  equal  rights,  as 
well  as  a  Christian  regard  for  truth,  should  lead  us  to  take  a  can^d  view  of  this 
Oriental  people,  and  give  them  the  credit  due  for  what  virtue  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples they  really  do  possess.' 
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BECOKJ)  PAPEB. 

With  a  good-by  to  the  fiur  knd  of  Frmnce,  I  took  steamer  at  Marseilles. 
In  due  time  that  town  whose  hills  are  deft  into  terraces  for  the  support  of 
stateliest  palaces,  and  whose  olive  and  vine-dad  gardens  are  overlooked  by  the 
grandly  colossal  statue  of  a  World  Discoverer,  while  Levantine-rigged  fleets 
serendy  ride  in  its  bluest  gleaming  bay — that  town  rightly  known  as  Qenoa 
the  Superb  came  into  view.   Yet,  a  little  while  longer  and  I  was  briskly  peer- 
ing about  in  that  street  ci  Arcades  by  the  water-side,  noting  the  wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths,  hucksters,  and  so  on,  all  driving  their  several  callings  in  their 
dim,  thickly-crowded  booths,  and  driving  them  most  quaintly  withal,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  highly  medieval  fashion,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  experienced 
well-nigh  the  deepliest  searching  stroke  of  happiness  that  I  had  ever  known. 
For  it  was  at  the  close  of  morning  mass,  and  the  sex  in  tenderest,  clean-con- 
sdenced  mood,  were  strolling  homeward,  all  black-eyed,  shapdy,  of  rich,  red 
complexion,  and  wearing  that  ikmous  head-gear  of  vdls  so  white,  so  ddicate, 
and  so  gracefully  flowing,  that  each  wearer  seemeth  as  a  ^ladye '  of  Fairy-Tale 
Castle,  or  Decameronian  Garden,  come  to  town,  to  be  thereafter  most  bliss- 
fully wedded  I   It  was,  indeed,  a  refireshing  spectacle,  and  the  more  so,  that 
one  inevitably  came  to  the  swift  condudon,  that  in  at  least  one  part  of  the 
planet,  the  salient  features  of  the  Blessed  Openi,  and  still  more  blessed  Ballet, 
not  only  thrive  out  of  doors,  but  thrive  so  vigorously  as  to  become  the  normal 
condition  of  things.   But  alas  1  for  the  brevity  of  human  bliss  I   In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  my  dreams ;  since  I  speedily  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  heavenly  vdl,  each  female  sported  beneath  her  skirts 
a  pdr  of  at  once  the  most  common-place  and  the  very  longest  of  cotton  *  inex- 
pressibles,* so  long,  in  fact,  that  not  even  one  jot  or  tittle  of  ankle  or  instep, 
much  less,  of  course,  of  well-turned  ^limb,'  could  I  see.    This  enormity  com- 
ported so  ill  with  my  sense  of  operatical  propriety,  that  for  once  in  my  life,  at 
all  events,  I  was  *  positively  shodced,'  and  in  the  end  spoke  to  my  companion, 
saying:  '  De  Simth,  thou  with  me  &ithfullest  worshipper  of  * God*8  last,  best 
gift,'  we  are,  indeed,  wretched,  confoundedly  so.   Let  us  make  ourselves  en- 
tirdy  sa  Let  us  hasten  and  waste  the  days  among  the  pictures  and  statues  at 
Borne.'   Whereupon  we  went   To  be  sure,  our  route  was  a  round-about  one, 
but  I  fear  the  Inexpresdble  plague  was  upon  us  all  the  while ;  at  leist,  it  ren- 
dered perfectly  inoperative  at  Milan,  sundry  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  divinest  of  bhek  veils,  which  are  worn  by  the  women  there,  as  thdr 
Genoese  sisters  wear  the  white  ones ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve the  sex  a  great  deal  on  my  way,  as  the  naughty  creatures  were  for  the 
time  out  of  my  ho€ks.   When  we  reachad  the  Eternal  City,  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas.    On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning  thereof  I  went  to  St. 
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Peter's,  for  the  Pope  ma  to  be  there,  and  the  times  in  general  thereaboixts  pro- 
mised to  be  both  lirely  and  unique.  I  found  the  church  fiurly  filled,  the  throng 
mainly  comprising  Enf^h,  Americans,  the  wioiia  spedes  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  ranks  of  French  soldiers — this  last  tribe  constitutang  a  sort  of 
armed  constabulary  for  the  nonce.  As  a  grand  burst  of  dramatic  dunting 
broke  from  the  main  choir,  I  was  mored  to  draw  near  thereto,  and  let  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds  work  upon  me^  While  the  spell  was  stealing  o'er  me,  and 
while  I  was  gently  swaying  back  and  forth  under  its  infinence,  as  all  people  do 
who  take  thought  to  behare  properly  under  the  like  circumstances,  I  suddenly 
became  aware  of  a  lemale  figure,  with  baby  in  arms,  sitting  on  a  fiigfat  of  altar- 
steps  near  by,  which  figure  was  so  noticeable  in  itself  and  so  different  firom 
every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever  known  before,  that  I  direcfly  faq^ot  ihe 
music,  the  mutilaied  wretdies  who  shig  it,  and  all,  indeed,  bekmging  to  it,  to 
furtively  survey  the  dear.  WeU,  she  was  '  both  comely  and  tall,*  as  the  song 
says,  with  a  dear,  creamy,  swarthy  eompleadon,  in  foct^  just  that  ooBi]dezion 
which  distinguishes  the  flowers  of  our  American  swamp  magnolia,  with  great 
width  of  shoulder  and  hip,  and  rare  deptii  of  bosom.  Her  eyes  were  not  pro- 
perly speaking  eyes^they  were  two  large,  eoal-blaek  stars,  with  whose  rays 
the  longest  swart  eye-lashes  intermin^ed.  And  though  her  person  was  thna 
striking,  her  garb  was  still  more  so.  Her  skirt  was  of  diangeable  yeUowisfa 
silk,  relieved  with  a  fonciiul  apron,  if  I  remember  ari^t,  of  white ;  her  bodice 
was  a  hussar's  flaming  red  jacket,  with  sleeves  plenteously  slashed  with  goM ; 
while  a  gayest^flowered  shawl  was  artfully  swung  (secured  by  sundry  pins,  as 
I  saw)  across  her  back.  But  this  was  not  all  She  wore  about  her  nedc  a 
chain  of  gold  and  also  a  string  of  coral  beads,  botii  of  most  florid  description ; 
the  longest  of  showy  ear-rings  swung  from  her  ears ;  a  sword^Uke  bodkin  (tf 
rilver,  with  something  on  its  handle  reminding  one  of  a  Bird  of  Paradise  of  the 
old  picture-books,  fiMifaioned  of  silver^wire  tasseling  and  red  feathers,  surmounted 
the  thick  folds  of  her  raven-black  hind-hair ;  and  each  one  <^  her  fingers 
owned — it  is  as  true  as  gospel^  Ma*am — seven  or  eight  rings  apieoei  As- 
suredly she  was  a  show  ^»  glittering,  fondftil  show.  But,  alter  all,  tiie  rank 
and  station  in  life  of  so  singular  a  being,  was  not  without  deep  interest  to  me, 
and  this  I  could  in  nowise  define.  At  first,  she  suggested  thoughts  cf  brigand 
sweet-hearts,  gipsy  brides,  and  the  opera.  But  these  ultra  romantic  concep- 
tions I  of  course  immediately  pooh-poohed  and  banislied.  Then  I  asked  mys^ 
'  Is  she  not  perhaps  some  qwetade  specially  devised  for  the  occasion  f  a  ndmic 
Madonna,  or  sometiiing  of  that  sort  ?  And  will  not  properiy  sdeeted  personB  in 
due  season  enact  a  round  of  reverences  before  her?  But^  in  answer  to  these  sur- 
mises, the  foir  one  herself  did  not  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  way  at  all  unnatural 
to  her.  8he  tended  her  baby  when  it  needed  nursing  with  perfoot  unconcem ; 
ni^,  when  she  at  last  disoemed  how  dosdy  she  was  the  observed  of  a  certain 
graceless  foreigner  at  hand,  she,  dily,  it  is  true,  but  visibly  dioelded.  I  was 
puzsled  most  severely. 

But  finally,  the  Pope  finished  his  shoulder-high  paknquin-ride  tq)  and 
down  the  drareh ;  the  soldiers  rose  from  thenr  knees,  the  simaltaneoasdsBg  of 
tiieir  musket-butts  resounding  on  the  marble  pavement  lika  thunder  the 
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while,  wberaupon  an  Itftlkn  *  Jems,'  sweltering  benetth  the  most  exteoflire 
white  bez-eott  I  ever  saw,  so  ezteasiTe,  m  &ct»  that  it  trailed  bdiind  him 
skirMike  en  the  floor,  drew  near  to  the  fioioiftiUyHdomed  female  and  droppied 
a  word  in  her  ear.  With  whidi  intimation  the  fiindftilly'adonitd  arose  and  ar- 
ranged her  petticoats,,  (giving  proof  that  she  was  Mmt  *ine«pfessibles/  I  re* 
joioe  to  say,)  when  Jeems  planted  himself  some  ten  feet  In  froht  of  her  and 
stood  stifl^  bolt  npright  Indttbitably,  something  was  about  to  be  done.  With 
the  lapse  of  a  moment  or  two,  a  lady  dressed  in  severest  blade,  (ell  the  so-ealled 
ladies  who  attend  Si  Peter's  on  its  high-tidee,  are  thus  arrayed,)  appeared  in 
the  distance;  and  bowing  and  smiling  to  the  other  ladies  whet  were  be^^ing  to 
put  themselTes  in  motion,  made  a  significant  gesture  with  hop  hand ;  the  whidi 
being  seen  by  Jeems,  he  sailed  grandiosely  after  his  mistiess  toward  the  eburdi- 
door,  being  fbllowed  at  the  right  interval  by  the  fimcifiilly-edomBd,  who  was  thus 
clearly  proclaimed  to  be  hie  co&c^^^  ^  ^suwice,*  and  a  Roman  *  Mary  Hscm.' 

Incited  by  my  altogether  pleasing  observations  in  vast-spreading  St  Peter's, 
I  was  h&a  to  continue  my  investigations  among  the  Roman  women.  The  lo> 
oslity  where  the  stranger  most  freely  sees  those  of  the  lofjbar  class.  Is  on  that 
breezy,  palm-studded  drive  and  promenade,  known  as  the  Pinieian  HilL  Here 
the  select  dears  display  themselves  at  about  four  ef  the  dock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  rare  occarions  riding,  but  most  usualfy  driving  in  open  calecbe,  soft  wind- 
music  (from  a  military  band  near  by)  timing  their  paoe  the  while.  Msay 
Americans  gathering  their  ideas  ftx>m  the  opera  and  other  moving  dramatic 
works,  are  of  belief  that  the  Italian  Ifarehioness  or  Oountess  is  beantiftil  of 
necessity ;  just  as  the  turtledove  is  (or  passes  for  being)  ftithfiil,  the  lamb 
sportive,  the  babe  prattiing,  and  so  forth.  Accept  my  assertion  in  perfect  con- 
fidence, good  friends,  when  I  declare  that  tiiis  is  nowise  the  case.  Our  Ooun- 
tess  may  have  noticeably  fine  black  eyes,  the  like  sort  of  hair,  and  passably 
good  teeth.  That  is  all.  Her  shape  is  commonly  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad :  't  is  of  the  medium  quality  in  these  respects.  But  what  will  charm  you 
the  least  in  her  appearance,  is  the  unfortunate  make  of  her  nasal  struotmre. 
Verily,  it  is  no  high-bred  looking  *  classical,'  thin-nostriled  feature  this,  but  for 
the  most  part,  is  either  in  Jew-like  guise,  with  an  uncanny  bend  therein,  or 
too  roundly  adipose  and  knob»like  on  tiie  end  thereof  Gruel  fiite^  whidi  by 
thus  spoiling  her  *beak,'  sternly,  nay,  inexorably  forbids  the  most  impassioned 
admirer  likening  the  Countess  to  Venus,  or  a  goddess  of  any  kind  I  As  for  her 
eompleidon,  it  is  pallid ;  and  her  hands  and  foet  will  set  nobody  crai^.  Her 
air  is  deddedly  gusrded  and  reserved.  Why  it  is,  I  do  not  frilly  know,  fivm 
what  balefiil  influence  it  springs  I  cannot  wholly  tell,  (thou|^  I  mighty  indeed, 
speculate  on  the  topic,)  but  frankness,  tiiat  spiritual  jewel  of  purest  ray,  is  to 
be  noted  but  very  little  of  the  Roman  foir,  and  hence,  when  the  Countess  is 
conveyed  about  and  about  on  the  palm-studded  Pindan,  without  any  other  ex- 
pression than  that  of  *  keeping  dark,'  she  is  but  true  to  the  manner  of  her 
guild.  Her  dress  is  of  sombre  color,  devised  in  the  FMrisian  style,  but  alas  I 
not  worn  with  more  than  a  third  of  the  dash  and  grace  of  the  ori|^l,  as  the 
veriest  snob  instantiy  detects.  Again,  she  fdlows  the  Parisian  standard  in 
another  particular,  aamdy,  she  has  painted  eye&  Let  us  be  thankfrd  thai  the 
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Biftrch  of  ciTiHtttion  Is  of  the  Imfmssible  nfttare,  and  thai  briofly  gel  rid  of  ft 
didactic  essay,  by  way  of  digretslo& !  Aa  the  Cowteae  addrMMs  a  friend, 
naturally,  it  is  effected  as  far  m  possible,  with  that  deBieaoor  of  sminhited  in- 
difference,  to  which  tlie  balelU  influeoee  above  adTcrted  to  oompeis  her,  hot 
still  there  are  times  when  the  impassioned  life  lying  at  the  root  of  her  being 
feroes  the  spell,  and  you  mark  my  lady  putting  her  statement  with  mergy  and 
sparkling  glance,  and  as  well  bringing  to  aid  a  variety  of  most  oharaeteristic 
and  not  Qngraoofnl  gestures  of  the  hand.  Her  physical  health  is  nsaatty 
sound,  that  is,  it  may  be  called  sa  Still,  I  saw  one  or  two  of  her  sister- 
hood, who  much  s/ter  the  manner  of  sundry  of  our  American  married  ladies, 
lodged  peaked  and  of  transparent  bluo-yeined  aspect,  breeding  snspieions  toadi- 
ing  them  of  over-lecundity  and  nerronsness ;  and  further,  I  likewise  saw  one 
or  two  of  her  sisterhood,  who  also^  like  sundry  of  our  younger  American  town- 
bred  women,  seemed  sunk  in  uttermost '  softness,'  and  as  though  they  lived  on 
moon-Iigbt,  dreams  and  cream.  These  latter  specimens  surprised  me  very 
greatly.  I  did  not  look  for  such  a  thing  on  Tiber's  *  robustious  banks,'  and  I 
certainly  saw  no  such  thing  on  the  shores  of  what  we  will  call,  by  oonrteey, 
the  flashing  Seine. 

The  Countess  rideth  abroad  with  her  dog.  Not  alwa3rs,  to  be  sure,  but 
very  frequently.  I  think  I  may  safely  observe,  by  way  of  a  generalixatkm, 
that  a  fondness  for  the  iheumy-eyed  poodle  is  peculiar  to  the  women  of  Latin 
stodc  She  also — at  least  I  saw  her  do  the  thing  once  —  taketii  parrots  and 
chaflftnches  on  long  journeys  with  her.  She  so  loveth  pets  of  this  kind,  that 
she  cannot  be  oomibrted  to  leave  them  at  home.  But  whether  she  fiuras 
lengthily  or  briefly,  there  is  one  thing  that  she  will  assuredly  leave  behind, 
and  this  is  her  daughter.  0  you  Anna  Matilda  I  and  you  Sarah  Jane  I  give  ear 
that  ye  may  hear.  You,  who  under  the  safe-guard  of  the  ever  blessed  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  snub  your  mothers  ;  run  up  bills  at  stores ;  receive  and 
entertain  Hhe  men'  in  the  summer  twilight  of  the  best  parlor ;  flirt  your  fill 
in  the  streets ;  and  get  *  engaged '  as  Heaven  and  your  own  sapiesit  minds  see 
fit  to  ordain ;  and  in  short,  who  take  all  the  precedence  to  yourselves  possible ; 
be  joyous  in  your  joy,  and  above  all,  sound  a  particularly  exultant  hallelqiah, 
in  that  your  native  banner  u  star-spangled  and  not  the  tri^color  which  would 
proclaim  your  land  Italian  t  For  if  it  were,  your  strait  would  be  hard.  In- 
stead of  snubbing  your  *  Mas '  all  unscathed,  the  scale  would  be  turned  and  you 
would  be  the  one  that  would  be  snubbed,  and  in  a  maral  sense,  even  got  under 
foot  out  of  hand.  Instead  of  running  up.  bills  at  stms,  you  would  have  neitiier 
money  nor  trust ;  aero  would  be  the  figure  wherewith  to  express  your  mercan- 
tile transactions  of  all  kinds,  save  now  and  then  a  light  purchase  of  candy. 
Instead  of  receiving  and  entertaining  *  the  men '  in  the  tender  gloaming  of  the 
summer  parlor,  the  only  males  who  would  be  allowed  to  come  near  you — the 
naturally  dissolute  being  that  you  are  held  to  be — would  be  your  Pa,  your 
confessor,  and  your  younger  brothers,  who  are  hoped  to  have  no  harm  fer  you 
in  them.  Instead  of  flirting  in  the  streets,  you  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
kept  out  of  the  streets,  except  on  about  three  occasions  during  the  year,  and 
on  these  you  would  be  forced  to  avert  your  eyes  from  every  pur  of  pantaloons. 
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you  enoonntered.  fnstetd  of  oontraetiog  your  ^  engAgement '  aa  you  mw  fit, 
it  would  be  done  by  ftmily  conclaye,  wherein  your  opinion  would  go  for 
nothing ;  and  iHiother  you  married  a  man  of  twioe  your  age,  or  became, 
as  it  is  blasphemously  called,  a  bride  of  the  Churchy  to  be  incontinently 
thrust  into  a  convent  for  good,  and  all,  is  a  question  solely  of  family  policy. 
iFhis,  my  dear  Miss  Anna  Matilda  and  Miss  Sarah  Jane,  is  the  difference 
between  being  an  American  girl  and  an  Italian.  In  brief,  an  Italian  girl, 
or  a  Roman  one,  at  least,  is  distrusted  on  CTcry  hand,  watched  on  every 
hand,  and  tyrannized  over  on  every  hand.  In  view  that  these  are  some 
of  the  conditions  of  her  life,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  she  shoul^  by  degrees 
contract  the  habit  of  wearing  a  covert  look  ?  Not  so  very  ;  and  though  many 
an  irate  bachelor  may  wish,  and  with  good  grounds  too,  that  our  Yankee 
girldom  might  be  somewhat  repressed,  yet  this  case  of  Italian  maidenhood  is 
altogether  too  bad.  Help,  good  Lord,  thy  children  do  not  consider!  The 
Countess,  therefore,  leaveth  her  daughter  in  a  place  of  durance  and  taketh  her 
not  abroad.  Her  usual  human  companion  is  her  aunt,  her  maid,  her  sister, 
her  mother ;  though  once  in  a  while,  her  husband  sees  fit  to  accompany  her. 
Certain  signs  that  you  detect,  coupled  with  certain  fiicts  that  come  to  your  ken, 
make  it  hard  for  you  to  believe  that  she  cares  very  particularly  for  this  husband 
of  hers,  or  that  commonly,  any  thing  more  than  the  want  of  opportunity  pre- 
vents her  consoling  hers^  with  some  one  else.  Her  religious  views  will  not 
prevent  her,  at  all  events.  Not  but  what  she  is  religious  —  religious  even  up 
to  the  eyes.  But  her  religion  (and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  one  at  all 
'sharp'  to  take  the  measure  of  it)  consists  in  the  faith  that  a  fat  old  Italian 
gentleman  is  a  Pontiff  of  heavenly  purity  and  infallibility ;  that  the  parroeo,  or 
parish  priest,  is  a  creature  to  be  held  in  deepest  awe ;  that  at  stated  times  one 
must  be  giving  of  alms,  (the  solo  good  article  in  her  whole  creed ;)  and  that 
when  you  are  riding  in  the  Campagna  cars,  (where  I  actually  saw  the  thing 
done,)  or  threading  the  pokerish  passes  of  the  Appenino  pine-woods,  (where  I 
heard  of  the  thing  being  done,)  a  eign  of  the  cross  reverently  made  on  the 
breast,  will  forbid  accidents  and  stay  bugaboos.  We  can  now  afford  to  leave 
the  Countess  and  see  what  awaits  us  in  less  exalted  circles. 

The  Roman  women  of  middle  rank  are  not  altogether  so  protrusive  in  their 
sphere,  as  the  like  women  of  French  towns.  They  by  no  means  drive  the  men 
entirely  out  of  the  business  field,  as  do  the  Gallic  burgbesses,  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  to  be  fireely  seen  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  places,  ^s  for 
their  appearance,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  better-looking  than  the  female 
Orsinis,  Corsinis,  Borgheses,  and  so  on,  having,  in  addition  to  the  fine  black 
eyes  and  hair,  and  good  teeth,  to  be  seen  of  those  arutacrata^  notably  superior 
forms.  In  particular,  they  have  beautiful  arms,  necks  and  shoulders  :  long, 
luxurious  descents  not  being  theirs,  to  enervate  and  emaciate,  in  these  respects. 
Their  garb  is  of  the  French  pattern,  but  sad  in  tone,  and  when  you  call  it 
passably  neat,  you  give  it  all  the  praise  it  will  bear.  They  do  not  shine  as 
shop-keepers ;  they  were  not  made  for  the  vocation,  and  hence  do  not  fit  there- 
unto. Not  but  what  they  have  intelligence  enough,  and  are  even  sufficiently 
unprincipled — as  will  at  last  become  manifest  —  but  they  have  not  the  ligbt^ 
dexterous  turn  of  the  French  women,  or  in  other  words,  they  lack  the  all- 
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conquering  tact  of  that  tribe  m  the  management  of  erery  variety  of  detaiL 
Their  minds  are  ooncentratire.  They  inpreaB  joa  as  if  they  eould,  on  a  piach, 
deliver  themselTes  of  a  0o«j»<20fiimn  that  would  rate  a  row  in  the  wo^  And 
as  one  evidence  of  this  concentratiye  tendency,  I  saw  sercral  of  tiiem  who  kept 
shops  for  the  sale  of  time-pieces,  engaged  in  the  intricate  occnptttion  of  watch- 
making, a  thing  which  at  least  I  nerer  saw  in  France,  and  which  I  greatly 
doubt  me,  is  not  to  be  seen  there  in  other  than  perhaps  isolated  cases.  Their 
ordinary  manner  is  thoughtfully  undemonstrative,  as  it  is  bonnd  to  be.  But  da 
you  but  speak  the  right  word — and  you  cannot  fkU  to  do  it  at  last,  if  yoo  fi>Uow 
a  certain  well-known  lady*s  prescription  and  '  make  an  eflTort*— >and  you  see  a 
change,  my  friend.  Those  swart  eyes  flash ;  that  fhll,  stately  fbrm  becomes 
elastic ;  those  shapely  fingers  grow  eloquent ;  and  above  all,  that  Roman  throat 
delivers  itself  in  a  voice  which  for  richness,  flexibility  and  sweetness  is  with- 
out  compare  among  all  the  speech,  and  much  of  tiie  music  known  among  men. 
Tes,  the  Boem  Hamana — the  Roman  mouth — deserves  every  whit  of  its 
fame ;  and  you  who  wonder  why  opera-singers  are  so  prone  to  be  of  tiie  Kaliaa 
race,  will  have  less  wonder  anent  tins  same  proclivity,  when,  as  on  your  rounds 
through  the  Eternal  City,  you  are  not  unfrequentiy  besought  to  buy  shirts, 
'  done  up  *  with  rare  ungainllness,  and  rolling-pin  built  (and  therefore  inef* 
fectual)  segars,  in  sweetest  recitative  und  preghiera.  The  spiritual  picture  pi^ 
sented  by  such  of  these  women  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  —  though 
it  is  proper  to  confess,  they  were  but  few  —  was  a  funny  one,  to  say  the  least 
Their  sentiments  were  what  popular  gossip  affects  to  term  ^liberal'  That  is 
to  say,  I  became  apprised  that,  although  they  went  to  mass  and  confession, 
gave  alms,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  even  taught  Sabbath-school,  all  at  the 
behest  of  the  hierarchy,  they  still  ridiculed  most  laws  of  any  real  ghostiiness, 
and  held  a  mess  of  pottage  to  be  the  chief  thing,  and  not  the  way  you  came 
by  it  Again,  to  such  queer  refinements  had  theur  logic  got,  that  I  further  found 
that  they  esteemed  marked  looseness  of  character,  in  nowise  incompatible  with 
high  self-respect  Of  a  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cooks  spiritual  of  the 
Papal  seat,  in  their  over-grown  abundance — and  whether  Franciscan,  Domini- 
can, or  other,  they  are  actually  to  be  counted  by  regiments — have  not  only 
spoilt  their  broth,  but  even  turned  much  of  it  into  unbearable  slops.  No 
deeper  in  the  mixture  let  us  poke. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  never  do  for  us  to  leave  the  Roman  middle-class  wo- 
men, without  for  a  moment  paying  our  respects  to  the  Padrana  —  as  I  found 
her,  at  least — which  person  is  the  lady  of  whom  you  rent  your  rooms ;  since 
by  this  means  we  shall  gain  a  glimpse  at  Roman  domestic  llfb.  The  Padrond 
comes  by  her  house  by  renting  it  herself ;  either  of  Prince  Borghese,  Rospig- 
liesi,  or  Torlonia,  who,  I  should  think,  from  the  stories  told  of  theil*  posses- 
sions, owned  about  all  Rome.  It  is  a  five  or  six-storied,  *  rough-cast,*  tnih- 
built  mansion,  with  court-yard,  in  the  European  style,  and  stands,  let  us  say, 
either  in  the  Corto,  or  Piazza  di  Spagna^  Rippetta,  or  parts  adjacent  thereto. 
Its  mistress  rents  it  by  floors,  to  lodgers  pure  and  simple ;  and  makes  what- 
ever profit  she  can  by  the  transaction.  She  passes  for  a  woman  of  wonderfhl 
*  faculty,*  the  Padrona,  and  moreover,  she  firmly  believes  such  to  be  thfi  case 
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Inrmlf :  a  comfortable  fitet,  to  say  the  leMt,  in  all  thiogi  aweetlj  consoling. 
She  ifl— naturaUj — married,  and  in  age  any  where  from  thirty  to  fifty.  Her 
complexion  is  perforce  of  swart  and  durable  quality,  and  you  may  safoly  bet 
that  she  meagures  forfy  inches  in  girth,  under  her  arms,  and  is  withal  as 
strong  as  a  horse.  As  she  shows  you  over  her  house,  preparatory  to  your  ac- 
cepting lodgment  therein,  you  obserre  that  she  has  furnished  it  in  a  taw- 
dry, shabby-genteel,  Parisian  Ikshion,  such  being  her  taste;  and  further, 
that  should  she  encounter  any  little  accumulations  of  dust  or  dirt,  during  the 
passage^  she  is  in  nowise  abashed  thereat,  such  being  her  nature.  When  yon 
have  selected  your  rooms,  and  paid  your  month's  dues  in  advance,  after  the 
lUwiaa  custom  at  such  tunes,  she  feels  it  incumbent  on  herself  to  conduce  to 
your  physical  comfort  in  erety  way ;  and  also  (putting  by  her  usual  resexre) 
proffers  various  little  dishes  oi  chat  wherewith  to  aid  your  entertainment  of 
mind :  the  which  offerings  you  all  the  more  readily  accept,  when  reflecting  that 
whether  they  entertain  you  or  not,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  value,  through 
the  opportunify  they  afford  of  ikthoming  the  lady's  ways,  and  sifting  her 
opinion.  One  thing  leadii^  to  another,  then,  you  discover  that  the  Padrona 
begins  the  day  betimes :  in  the  winter  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  in  summer 
even  by  sunrise  itselC  Her  first  business  is  to  fortify  herself  with  a  cup  of 
eqfe  noir^  and  then  trip  it  to  mass.  Her  devotions  over,  she  returns  to  par- 
take of  what  we  should  call  breakfost,  but  what  Is  in  reality  just  the  ^  colla- 
tion,' (e^ltmone,)  as  Italians  name  it ;  made  up  as  it  mainly  is  of  bread,  cheap 
wine,  and  whatever  fruit  is  procurable.  This  sumptuous  meal  finished,  she 
sets  her  domestic,  either  man  or  woman,  to  making  the  lodgers*  beds,  (fancy  a 
huUdng,  bewhiskwed,  white-aproned  wretch  making  your  bed,  good  reader, 
and  thus  recogniae  that  it  is  by  no  means  all  poetry,  this  sojourning  in  foreign 
lands,)  and  like,  any  solid  lOstzess  Jones  or  Brown,  of  our  latitude,  hies  forth 
to  market  But  if  she  goes  to  market^  like  Mrs.  Brown  or  Jones,  she  does 
not,  by  a  very  great  deal,  purchase  marketing  like  unto  that  of  those  ladies ; 
for  first,  she  wends  to  the  baker^s,  for  a  loaf  or  two  of  bread ;  then  to  the  oil- 
merehant's^  for  a  erase  or  measure  of  oil ;  then  to  the  wine-merchant's,  for  sun- 
dry bottles  of  a  white  and  red  mouldy  cider,  that  is  conrentionally  known  as 
irine ;  then  to  the  most  dirty  and  picturesque  Piaua  Navana^  for  a  few  car- 
rots, a  cabbage  or  two,  some  broccoli,  a  little  lettuce,  a  tiny  joint  or  knuckle  of 
meat,  and  haply  a  handfhl  of  snails,  and  a  pint  of  chickens'  heads,  all  which 
are  iff  one  way  or  other  got  to  the  place  of  their  destination ;  the  bread,  meat, 
and  vegetables,  to  do  duty  after  their  several  capacities  as  soup  and  salad, 
the  perchance  ventured  upon  snails,  and  chicken  occiputs,  to  be  stewed,  and 
served  as  side-dishes ;  the  wine  to  wash  the  solid  banquet  down  withal ;  and 
the  oil  to  serve  as  salad-dressing,  and  likewise  food  for  certain  household 
lamps,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  a  pair  or  more  of  metallic  bowls, 
(wherein  the  wick  is  set  afloat,)  that  are  affixed  to  a  brazen  rod,  terminating 
in  a  ring,  whereby  the  implement  is  borne  about  or  suspended,  constitute  an 
ch^et  as  noticeable  as  any  that  you  see  in  Rome.  The  fomily-dinner  comes  off 
at  any  time  from  twelve  o'clock  till  three ;  at  the  end  whereof^  if  it  be  summer, 
our  housewife  (as  well  as  every  other  mortal  about  the  house)  flings  herself  on 
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the  bed  for  a  nap ;  while,  if  it  be  winter,  she  calls  her  dang^tera,  (who,  hy- 
the-by,  are  but  mythical  existences  to  you,)  the  best  frocks  and  petticoats  we 
haTe  are  huddled  on,  and  we  sally  forth  into  the  streets,  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine till  vespers.  With  the  evening-tide,  should  the  weather  be  chilly,  tike 
ladies  gather  in  the  kitchen,  or  some  one  of  their  bed-rooms,  each  hogging  to 
her  lap  an  earthen-ware  utensil,  like  unto  a  kind  of  hand-basket,  wherein  about 
a  quart  of  embers  glow ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  calling  fitfully  to  the  domesUe 
for  bits  of  bread,  and  the  indispensable  cups  of  eq/e  noir;  and  in  this  most 
weak  imitation  of  the  *  assembled  fiunily  cirde,'  (fearful  words  to  Anglo-Saxon 
ears  I)  they  'loaf'  away  the  hours  till  bed-time.  In  summer,  this  evening 
period  passes  rather  more  comfortably  to  the  Pctdnma^  if  not  to  her  tabooed 
daughters ;  for  then  the  good  dame,  in  a  sly  way,  makes  as  well  as  recerres  a 
certain  share  of  visits,  and  even  becomes  aware  of  a  good  deal  of  gossip  and 
flirtation ;  for  both  of  which  latter,  she,  woman-like,  has  the  liveliest  gusto. 
Such,  interspersed  with  going  once  in  a  while  to  the  theatre,  to  the  great  reli- 
gious celebrations,  and  to  the  public  drawing. of  a  lottery,  is  the  FadroiM^M 
life.  She  sews  but  rarely ;  she  bakes  and  brews  not ;  she  cooks  no  further 
than  a  little  boiling  and  stewing  oyer  a  diminutive .  furnace,  set  beneath  the 
kitchen  chimney-opening,  constitute  cooking ;  and  especially  she  washes  not, 
since,  as  all  the  world  is  aware,  or  ought  to  be,  this  performance  is  effected 
only  at  distant  intervals  in  Rome,  and  then  but  by  washer-women  hving  in  the 
suburbs,  who  cleanse  such  vast  quantities  of  clothes  at  once  that  when  they 
are  hung  out  to  dry,  it  seems  as  if  the  Eternal  City  was  as  well  the  chief  place 
on  earth,  for  the  purification  of  soiled  linen,  as  for  the  purification  of  souls. 
And  neither,  I  regret  to  say,  does  our  Fitdrana  read  or  write.  The  chances 
are  ten  to  one,  that  she  is  ignorant  to  the  uttermost  of  these  arts.  .  But  if  she 
even  is  not,  she  will  engage  herself  therewith  with  exceeding  seldomneas. 
Further,  she  is  without  mentionable  thrift  or  management  All  her  work 
seems,  lying  at  loose  ends.  Yet,  true  to  her  type,  she  is  by  no  means  without 
the  appearance  of  ability,  or,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  belief  that  ^e  owns  it; 
and  as  she  discourses  to  you  of  her  doings,  she  puts  on  the  expression,  as 
though  she  moved  mountains  every  day.  To  sum  up  her  endowments  on  this 
head,  she  has  been  but  poorly  bred,  and  if  that  her  endeavors  but  yield  her 
passably  genteel  clothing  for  herself  and  daughters,  a  stomach  without  actual 
emptiness,  and  peradventure  a  monthly  lottery-ticket,  she  calls  herself  well  off. 
Her  relations  with  her  husband  are  generally  proper ;  that  is  to  say,  the  twain 
dwell  together  without  coming  to  blows.  And  in  order  to  insure  this  happy 
state,  they  live  as  far  as  possible  entirely  separate,  owning  different  apartments 
by  night,  and  also  different  pursuits  by  day.  For  indeed,  the  Padrona  finds 
her  husband  a  bore  rather  than  otherwise,  and  thus  this  swain  diverts  himself 
in  distant  meadows ;  but  in  what  way  his  capers  peculiarly  run,  is  more  than 
I  can  divulge.  As  for  her  children  she  of  course,  takes  the  deepest  interest 
in  them.  Her  son,  with  Hbavbn^s  blessings,  may,  she  thinks,  perhaps  get  to 
be  a  clerk.  Her  daughters  will,  alas  I  be  without  dowry  —  one  is  sadly 
forced  to  the  conviction,  that  every  body  flees  from  portionless  girls,  now>a- 
days  —  (true  m  more  senses  than  one,  0  Fadrona  I)   Yet»  people  must  live ; 
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well,  we  do  n't  know ;  We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  But  the  dame  is  not  with- 
out guidance  in  her  difficulties,  for  the  priest  keeps  her  and  her  progeny — par- 
ticularly the  female  part  of  it  —  under  lynx-like  superyision,  gttes  whaterer 
adTioe  he  sees  fit ;  and,  abore  all,  proves  that  it  is  for  her  chief  interest  to  be 
prompt  at  the  confession-box,  and  devoutly  ftilfil  all  chnrchly  duty.  Yet, 
as  we  already  know,  she  is  of  a  class  who  do  not  placidly  comply  with  the 
pastoral  direction.  She  has  long  since  reasoned  it  out  very  well,  that  the 
parochial  *  Gentle  Shepherd '  is  no  shepherd  at  all,  but  more  like  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  dotiiing ;  and  if  she  prays  at  any  time,  with  the  smallest  sincerity,  it 
is  for  the  end  of  his  guidance.  Still,  she  has  not  quite  rid  herself  of  other  su- 
perstition, though  she  may  have  broken  throng  that  particular  form  of  the 
same,  which  would  affirm  the  infidlibihty  of  the  priesthood.  She  has  ftill  iUth 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  *  Evil  Eye.'  Also,  through  dreams  and  other 
mystic  manifestations,  riie  knows  when  to  buy  lottery-tidcets,  and  engage  in 
sundry  more  of  her  highest  enterprises.  The  age  of  chiyahry  is  indeed  over ; 
but  that  of  bugabooism  would  seem  to  have  more  vitality.  And  yet,  if  the 
dame's  weak-mindedness  went  no  farther,  it  would  be  well  —  but  it  unfortu- 
nately does  go  much  ftrther.  She  has  actually  no  true  apprehension  of  the 
higher  ways  of  life.  When,  on  some  fine  day,  a  splenetic  word  drives  you  to 
reproving  her  oonceming  some  of  her  grosser  shortcomings,  she  will  sing  it 
out  to  you,  all  laughingly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  an*  air,  nevertheless,  that  as- 
sures you  that  she  more  than  half-believes  her  condusion:  ^Oht  yes,  Big- 
noTBy 't  is  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  a  great  thing  to  live  aright,  but  so  that  notK>dy 
finds  it  out,  where  is  the  harm  of  once  in  a  while  doing  otherwise,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? '  In  short,  the  Padttma  is  a  bemuddled  individual,  as  well  as 
one  naturally  a  little  '  omary,'  as  certain  of  the  Philadelphians  expressively  say ; 
and  I  can  just  now  think  of  nothing  that  would  do  her  half  as  much  good  as 
the  wholesome  shock  of  a  sound  Puritanical  spanking. 

But  it  is  in  the  streets,  after  all,  that  one  encounters  the  most  purely  pleasing 
pictures  of  Roman  female  Ufe,  and  this  entertainment  is  afforded  by  the  class  that 
we  will,  in  a  general  way,  christen  Peasantesses.  Chniously  enough,  your  Amer- 
ican eye  detects  a  few  feces  among  these,  bringing  the  features  of  your  sweet- 
hearts at  home  to  mind.  For  indeed,  you  wander  forth  to  see,  now  and  then, 
feces  with  soft  brown  eyes,  soft  brown  hair,  and  lines  of  cheek  and  brow  of  a 
gentle  ovaL  The  only  difierence  is,  that  these  Roman  visages  are  somewhat  less 
delicate  and  feir-sldnned,  as  a  rule,  than  their  fellows  at  home ;  and  when  closely 
scanned,  reveal  greater  powers  of  life  and  endurance.  But  the  shapes  of  these 
women  are  by  no  means  American.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  generally  inclined 
to  stoutness,  but  they  are  still,  from  head  to  toe,  of  fibrous  cast,  and  wear 
the  plainest  look  of  a  marked  degree  of  toughness.  Host  naturally  this  type 
of  the  Italian  feir  is  a  highly  pleasing  one  to  the  itinerant  Brother  Jonathan. 
They  recall  widi  wonderful  vividness  the  image  of  some  cherished  Fanny  or 
Lizzy  of  the  Middle  or  Southern  States,  and  then  they  are  to  be  admired  on 
the  part  of  their  own  gifts.  Again,  you  meet  consorting  with  this  sisterhood, 
short-statured,  broad-backed,  broad-cheeked,  large-toothed  women,  whose  arms 
and  limbs  are  of  the  hugest,  whose  eyes  and  hair  are  of  the  blackest,  and 
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India.  Russis  and  France  would  indeed  soon,  hy  mutual  codperation,  control 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

To  diTide  the  Ottoman  Empire  among  the  resident  races,  would  be  a  task 
still  more  perplexing.  The  hope  of  the  Qreeks  of  reconstructing  the  old  Byzan- 
tine or  Greek  Empire,  with  Gonstantinqple  for  its  capital,  is  too  preposter- 
ous to  take  into  consideration,  even  if  it  were  to  be  desired.  And  if  a  dirision 
is  to  take  place,  who  is  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  country  would  be  allotted 
to  the  separate  races,  which  are  now  scattered  pronuscuously  througbout  the 
Empire  as  their  tastes  or  interests  may  chance  to  draw  them  ?  The  whole 
question  seems  quite  too  chimerical  to  be  discussed.  The  Ottomans  are  the 
preyalling  and  ruling  race,  and  they  will  r^nain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  if  the  Ottomans  were  driyen  from  Constantinople  back  into  Asia, 
anarchy  would  soon  break  out  and  peace  would  not  be  restored  till  they  were 
brought  back.  The  various  races  have  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  intelligenoe 
requisite  for  self-government  The  present  government  not  only  should,  bat 
undoubtedly  will  remain  the  ruling  power  for  a  long  time  ;  how  long,  the  de- 
velopment of  future  events  must  decide.  Turkey  is  not  that '  barrier  to  modem 
civilization '  that  many  would  have  us  believe.  She  is,  in  £&ct,  the  only  chanad 
through  which  that  civilization  can  be  carried  to  the  wild  races  of  Western' 
Asia,  and  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Having  a  common  religion,  she  has  an  in- 
fluence over  those  tribes  that  Christian  nations  perhaps  never  would  obtun. 
She  can  thus  peacefully  introduce  among  them  the  reforms  she  has  begun  at 
the  capital  Let  the  reforms  commenced  by  the  last  two  sultans  be  carried  out 
by  the  present  sovereign  with  wisdom  and  eneiigy,  and  followed  by  others 
judiciously  adopted,  and  Turkey  will  resume  and  retun  her  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 

These  opinions  and  views  little  accord  with  those  usually  held,  but  they 
have  been  candidly  formed  and  frankly  expressed.  They  are  not  drawn  from  the 
perverted  and  interested  articles  that  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  nor  are 
they  drawn  from  the  oft-repeated  copies  of  the  diaries  of  traveUers,  who  have 
Allien  into  the  beaten  track  of  their  *  illustrious  predecessors,'  or  who  obtain  their 
information  mostly  from  the  unprincipled  guides  and  dragomans  of  Galata  and 
Pera,  but  they  are  the  result  of  cautious  and  candid  examination,  and  are  also  sop- 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  and  intelligent  persons,  who  have  made 
this  country  their  residence  for  years.   They  have  been  written  with  no  inter- 
ests to  serve  and  no  party  to  please.   Not  that  Turkey  has  not  had,  and  has 
not  still,  her  faults  and  her  crimes.    She  has.    But  these,  and  these  alone,  are 
usually  held  up  to  the  public  view.    But  she  has  also  her  virtues,  and  she  de- 
serves to  have  them  known  and  appreciated.  And  as  we  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper :  '  Americans  at  least  can  afford  to  be  honest  and  unbiased 
in  the  judgment  they  form.   Even  though  we  were  not  so  hr  removed  from 
the  scene  of  contest  (the  Eastern  question)  that  our  vision  will  not  be  blinded 
by  any  important  effect  upon  our  material  interest  which  any  result  of  the 
question  may  produce,  yet  our  national  love  of  justice  and  equal  rights,  as 
well  as  a  Christian  regard  for  truth,  should  lead  us  to  take  a  candid  view  of  this 
Oriental  people,  and  give  them  the  credit  due  for  what  virtue  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples they  really  do  possess.' 
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forced  to  do.  Tetjoo  hare  iio  troubte  ia  divimiig  the  ddef  points  In  tl^ 
atitutioD,  for  nature  is  ftr  too  rmmimnt  in  them  to  be  held  in  ftbesranee,  by  the 
mere  feint  of  holding  one's  fiK^e  straight.  Thus,  it  beoomes  dear  enough  that 
they  are  not  of  an  affectionate  turn,  and  hence  are  not  really  lovable.  Cer- 
tainly they  form  attachments  to  the  males,  after  the  manner  of  thenr  sex  the 
wide  world  orer ;  but  with  then,  the  distraction  is  snddeD,  fiery  and  Ibrious ; 
and  commonly  ends,  ere  long,  either  in  utter  indiffearence  or  a  (hand  Row.  The 
reason  of  the  indifference  is,  that  they  need  a  ft>equent  exippty  of  stimnhis  to 
keep  their  own  fires  of  lore  aglow;  or  in  o&er  words,  that  volcanio  natore  (tf 
theirs  is  Tery  fitfiil  and  unsteady,  while  that  of  the  row  is,  liiat  they  readily 
yield  themselres  up  to  the  pains  of  the  green-eyed  monster,  and  are  promptly 
moved  to  do  battle  by  him,  and  no  trifling  battle  of  mere  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions either,  but  one  inspired  by  the  thirst  for  yengeance,  and  conducted  by 
dear  cold  sted.  Do  not  dream  that  such  viragoes  are  without  sundry  dear  lit- 
tle weaknesses,  however,  for  instance,  don't  dream  that  they  are  without  a 
weakness  by  no  means  rare  among  their  kind  in  many  localities —^curionty; 
They  have  of  this,  and  to  spara  Though  they  are  denied  the  fdidty  of  openly 
giving  vent  to  this  pet  penehant,  they  nevertheless  indulge  in  it  with  a  rude 
slyness  —  as  if,  for  example,  a  drove  of  cows  saw  fit  to  give  over  pasturii^ 
for  a  wliile,  and  play  the  part  of  shrewdest  peepers — and  espedally  do  th^ 
take  note  of  whatsoever  of  fordgners  stray  among  them ;  and  some  poor  Eng- 
lishman or  American  who  meets  than,  with  any  oddity  of  person  or  apparel, 
is  soon  taken  measure  o^  and  roguidily  nicknamed,  and  even  (after  another 
native  propensity  of  the  sex)  Jocosely  ridiculed  and  reviled.  Their  domestie 
habits  are  of  sudi  a  nature,  that  if  a  true  New-Sn|^bnd  honsewifo  chanced 
among  them,  she  would  most  probably  atand  in  need  of  a  Mnit  -  jadcot^ 
ere  l<mg.  What  tbe  words  neatness  and  tidiness  reaUy  amount  to,  they 
have  no  conception  of  They  mainly  live,  let  us  say,  in  duttery,  and  there- 
with end  this  part  of  our  inquiry.  Indeed,  they  care  but  little  or  nothing  for 
house  and  hearth.  Sometimes,  it  is  true^  you  see  them  in  horse^play  with  thdr 
(^dren ;  and  though  they  certainly  never  coddle  their  husbands,  they  not  un- 
fiequently  henpeck  them  a  bit,  and  this  appears  to  comprehend  their  whde 
idea  of  what  we  name  *the  sacred  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother.'  To  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  tiiey  are  of  a  wild  nature,  and  even  give  you  tiw  in^ 
presdon,  that  they  are  a  lot  of  brigandesses  that  have  been  recently  captured; 
and  liberated  <m  the  very  flimsiest  kind  of  parole.  Another  thing  rdating  to 
theniy  wfaidk  strikes  you  with  not  a  little  force,  is  their  great  aptftude  in  the 
art  of  expressing  themselves  by  signs.  Their  a^ndiendon  of  what  concenia 
them  is  of  the  very  MveKest  quality,  and  the  ideas  tiiey  wish  to  convey,  they 
do  convey  quite  as  well  in  pantomime  as  in  speech.  Ifore  than  once  it  oe- 
cnrred  to  me,  that  they  set  me  on  my  way  for  miles ;  sold  me  the  fruits  and 
dieap  wares  ef  the  country ;  and  even  gave  me  sadsfoctoiy  histories  of  locali- 
ties, by  mere  motions  of  the  fingers,  inter^Mrsed  with  a  few  words;  thay 
pitied  my  weak,  costive  Italian,  you  see,  and  spared  it  Considering  well  upon 
it,  it  is  fiur  to  oondude,  that  sndi  a  race  as  this,  is  by  no  means  bqpekss,  after 
all  I  Still  another  thing  of  great  prominenoe  with  tiiem,  is  their  di^otioo  to 
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reKgioa  And  they  are  no  tranaoendentftl,  abstimct  believers  either,  but  ndi- 
cally  literal,  and  hr  more  so  than  any  of  the  women  of  their  country.  On 
varions  occasions  have  I  beheld  them  down  on  their  knees  in  actual  mud 
(though  to  speak  with  exactness,  this  would  be  when  they  had  their  '  erery- 
day  *  dothes  on)  before  some  shrine  or  other,  prajdng  away  w!^  an  air  which 
showed  how  deeply  their  hearts  were  in  the  supplication ;  and  with  the  like  ear- 
nestness they  are  ever  on  their  way  to  mass,  sermon,  and  vespers.  It  is  a  par- 
adise of  sugar-plums,  and  *  swinging  on  the  gate,'  that  they  believe  in,  you  ob- 
serve, and  they  work  for  it  with  sweat,  and  quickened  breath,  no  other  methods 
being  of  any  efficiency.  And  though  one  and  all  of  us  are  in  duty  bound  to 
Mourn  over  the  Lost  condition  of  sudi  worshippers,  in  that  thdr  views  of  the 
fhture  state  are  so  crude,  I  for  my  part  do  n't  at  present  see  how  the  case  is  to 
be  altered ;  for,  be  it  known,  that  what  the  Papacy  tells  them  relative  to  the 
sensuous  glories  of  the  Papal  heaven,  their  own  beautiftil,  fruitftd  Italy,  with 
another  kind  of  revelation,  seems  somehow  to  confirm.  Where  nearly  every 
mood  of  Nature  i^pears  ftirly  hot  wiih  love,  and  well-nigh  uncontainable  with 
delight,  to  calmly  swallow  so  chilling  an  ice-cream  as  Calvinism,  for  instance, 
would  be  a  feat  quite  as  hard  to  perform  as  that  of  the  most  enterprising  gym- 
nast that  ever  trod  the  tan.  Then,  again,  they  are  permitted  to  hear  nothing 
read,  as  well  as  to  read  nothing,  even  when  they  are  able  to  read,  which  oc- 
curs most  rarely,  that  contends  with  this  idea  —  another  pregnant  foci  Ac- 
cruing from  this  religious  training,  are  two  qualities  to  be  noticed  of  them, 
which,  since  they  offer  the  greatest  contrast,  ar^  highly  curious.  One  quality 
is,  that  no  people  with  the  least  pretensions  to  civilisation  are  more  supersti- 
tious than  these  peasantesses ;  they  Uve  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  signs,  won- 
ders, dreams,  talismans,  blights ;  in  short,  of  all  known  bugaboos  that  can  be 
counted.  The  other  quality  is,  that  they  are,  as  a  dass,  the  most  Virtuous  of 
•all  the  women  of  Rome. 

A  tradition  runs  in  this  country,  that  the  Italian  peasantry  are  a  jocund 
crew,  and  ever  ready  for  diversion ;  particularly  that  of  singing  and  dandi^ 
This  may  be  the  case,  but  as  fiur  'as  my  own  observation  is  concerned,  I  am  un- 
able to  indorse  the  statement  I  never  saw  the  Roman  peasantesses  (or  peas- 
ants either,  for  that  matter)  engaged  Urgely  in  any  other  amusem^t  than  cm 
some  feast  day-driving  in  cabriolet,  or  walking  about,  with  all  thdr  finery  on. 
On  <«ie  or  two  occasions  I  saw  them  sitting  about  the  door  of  a  tavern,  drinking 
wine  and  chaffing.'  On  one  occasion  only  I  heard  a  middle-aged  she-Hercules 
singmg.  She  sang  a  ballad  of  love,  and  the  pains  of  love,  wailing  most  pa- 
thetically in  a  minor  key  withal ;  and  with  a  manner  of  intonation,  which,  I 
am  told,  is  peculiar  to  Roman  singers  of  the  lower  classes,  and  whidi  was 
very  striking,  in  that  it  dealt  with  making  much  of  certain  notes  of  the  upper 
base.  In  like  manner,  I  once  saw  a  pair  of  young  Traiteterini  women  (or  I 
was  told  that  they  were  so)  dancing.  I  came  upon  them  all  suddenly,  and  near 
the  Coliseum.  They  danced  without  music,  and  for  the  period  of  just  about 
three  minutes,  or  till  they  fiurly  saw  that  I  was  watching  them.  The  per 
formance  was  really  very  expressive  and  graceful,  but  still  languiahing,  and 
even  voluptuous.   I  noticed  that  all  its  movements  were  quite  slow ;  there 
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were  not  the  sUc^test  attempts  at  any  brilliant  ^pas^  or  pirauetie$ihmui;  but , 
it  bore  ever  the  air  of  deepest  fervor  and  longing.   Therefore,  while  I  cannot 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of  having  observed  much  singing  and  dancmg  among 
the  lower  classes  in  Rome,  I  am  yet  able  to  testify,  that  both  kinds  of  sport 
have  at  least  an  existence  among  them,  and  receive  Characteristic  treatment 

As  for  the  methods  in  which  these  lair  ones  gain  their  livelihoods,  they  are 
many.  According  to  the  European  custom,  they  delve  much  out  of  doors. 
They  do  every  thing  that  their  brothers  and  husbands  do,  in  the  way  of  hard 
labor,  save  that  I  never  saw  them  wielding  an  axe.  But  still  I  saw  them  hoe- 
ing in  gardens,  ploughing,  pitching  manure,  building  stone  walls,  driving 
laden  donkeys,  and  the  beautiful  mouse-colored,  long-homed  oxen  of  their 
country ;  ' and  even  breaking  stone  for  the  repair  of  roads.  I  also  saw  them 
spinning  with  a  distaff,  (a  most  curious  and  entertaining  piece  of  handicraft 
this,  for  a  machinery-bedeviled  American  to  witness  I)  acting  the  part  of 
child's  nurses,  (after  the  style  of  my  fidr  friend  of  St.  Peter's ;)  working  rude 
looms,  for  the  manufiMstures  of  coarse  stuffs ;  vending  vegetables,  and  all  kinds 
of  market-produce  from  barrows ;  knitting  stout  white  stockings,  (which  even 
their  husbands  are  also  iain  to  do  at  times ;)  selling  flowers ;  serving  as  models 
for  artists ;  and  begging.  This  last  vocation,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  very 
popular  one  in  Rome ;  and  when  a  peasant  mother  becomes  overburdened  with 
children,  she  is  apt  to  take  it  up,  and,  as  fiur  as  I  could  learn,  without  any  loss 
of  character  or  caste.  The  amount  of  daily  wages  that  they  earn  of  course 
differs.  Perhaps  fifteen  cents  of  our  money  would  be  a  liberal  average.  Yet 
I  am  told  that  they  earn  quite  as  much  as  their  male  partners,  which  indeed  is 
not  surprising,  as  these  said  gentry  form  but  a  shiftless,  under-sized  class,  with 
expression  and  gait  marvellously  like  that  of  the  greenest  *  Paddies.' 

A  word  now  as  to  the  far-famed  costume  of  the  Roman  peasant  women. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  array  seems  almost  universally  to  be  the  red 
jacket  of  the  hussar,  a  gay  shawl,  and  a  high-colored  skirt  The  head-dress 
varies.  But  the  most  noticeable  of  all  is  the  one  so  often  copied  in  picture, 
and  referred  to  in  story ;  which  consists  of  a  yard  or  more  of  striped  cloth, 
that  lies  squarely  across  the  forehead,  and  depends  down  the  back.  A  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver  ornamentation  comes  in  with  this  kind  of  vesture; 
ear-rings,  rings,  bodkins,  and  necklaces  galore;  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
holiday  and  scenic  effect  of  it .  And  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that 
this  attire  is  sported  at  all  times.  It  is  purely  of  a  *  Sunday-go-to-meeting ' 
character,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  gives  place  to  a  much  less  flashing  garb. 
I  regret  to  say  that  these  national  costumes  are  rapidly  fading  away  —  giving 
way  to  a  shabby-genteel  imitation  of  the  Parisian  styles.  Saddest  of  mishaps  I 
For  talk  as  much  in  the  '  humanitarian,'  '  elevation  of  the  cosmopolitan  idea ' 
strain  as  you  see  fit,  I  shall  still  stick  to  it,  that  Italy  is  one  of  the  last  places 
on  earth  where  any  thing  like  the  spread  of  'the  views  of  the  day'  (in  clothes) 
is  even  tolerable ;  and  to  my  mind,  whatever  Pontiff,  or  other  Italian  Poten- 
tate, would  stop  said  innovation  by  the  intervention  of  a  special  law, 
would  be  as  greatly  deserving  of  his  '  service  of  plate,'  or  his  string  of  stirring 
*  Resolutions,'  as  the  veriest  steamboat  captain  that  ever  drowned  and  burned 
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,  hit  legloofl,  and  '  nobody  to  bbuno.*  It  is  by  no  ibmiii  liooped  skirtei  iod 
pMkod-iip  bonnelii  bot  tho  bigh-bodiMiiod  Bcai^Nurbttoiii  eonUMni^  wad 
their  Uke,  that  sMort  wdl  with  Tnn  moimteiiu,  the  hj-draped  OoIiMtm  and 
aqnedaeta,  the  bare  Campagna,  with  its  flaahiiig  sunshine,  and  the  Albanian 
hills,  with  their  towered  eyrie-Uke  Tillages,  their  burnt  steeps  and  goiges,  their 
Tineyarda,  and  their  interspersing  groves  of  oUre,  ilex,  and  stone  pine. 


THE  TTPRISING  OP  THE  NORTH. 


Tnr are eondngl  Lo!  thdrbanners! 

Lot  the  freeoMn  of  tho  North! 
In  their  strength,  indignant  rising, 

They  haye  eome  resistless  fortii. 

There  are  swart  and  sturdy  fkrmers 
From  the  cloTer-Aelds  in  bloom, 

There  are  stalwart  handicraftsmen 
From  the  spindle  and  the  loom. 

Lo,  they  comet  men  rough  and  hardy  — 
CKto  them  welcome  from  yoor  Hps  t 

Spinners  of  great  hempen  cordage, 
Wearera  of  broad  safls Ibr  ships; 

They  who  force  abundant  haryests 

From  a  cold  and  sterile  soil ; 
They  from  busy  marts  of  tnUBc, 
And  the  furnace-blast  of  toil ; 

And  the  scholars  ftom  their  chambers  — 

These  hare  risen  at  our  call, 
And  the  one  great  bounding  Nortiiem  heart 

Beats  in  the  breast  of  alL 

And  these  with  trust  in  PnoTmiRCa, 

Are  bearing  on  the  sword; 
And  they  shall  giye  us  Tictory, 
With  the  blessing,  of  the  Lonn. 
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'  Oh  t  yes,  oh  I  yes,  oh  I  yes  I  The  Circuit  Court  is  now  met,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,'  cried  the  Sheriff,  and  Judge  Melvin  took  his  seat  upon  the  hench. 
Immediately  hats  were  ofi^  seats  were  assumed,  and  every  thing  became  as  still 
as  a  country  school-house  upon  the  entry  of  the  grim  old  pedagogue. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  before  was  read  by  the  clerk. 
Judge  Melyin  signed  his  name,  and  then  motion-hour  began,  proceeded,  and 
ended  at  the  eipiration  of  one  hour.  Judge  Melvin  then  called  the  people*s 
docket,  but  none  of  the  defendants  were  ready. 

*  Gentlemen,*  juud  the  Judge,  '  the  court  has  adopted  the  followiog  rule : 
Upon  the  calling  of  the  docket,  each  case,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  disposed  of 
or  continued,  before  the  calling  of  the  next  cause.  This  rule  will  go  into 
operation  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  business  of  the  court  then  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner,  interrupted 
only  by  adjournment  for  dinner,  until  by  the  sheriff  it  was  aloud  proclaimed : 
*  Circuit  Court  is  now  acQoumed  until  to-morrow  morning,  eight  o'clock.' 

'  Well,  Beauchamb,'  said  James  Morris,  one  of  the  members  of  the  bar  in 
attendance  upon  the  court,  *  I  want  you  to  come  over  to  the  hotel  to-night,  and 
we  will  have  an  oyster-supper.  Beaumont,  Joe,  and  several  other  young  law- 
yers will  be  there,  and  we  can  have  a  good  time.' 

'  Well,  Morris,  I 'm  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  cannot  oome  to-night,  as  I  have 
two  cases  to  try  to-morrow,  and  I  must  post  up  on  the  law,  or  I  shall  not  be 
ready  for  trial  when  the  cases  are  called' 

'  Now,  Beauchamb,  that  is  too  bad.  Tou  must  come.  What  cases  are 
they?  Am  I  interested  in  them?' 

*  Tou  are  for  the  plaintiff  in  one  of  them,  and  Murray  is  for  plaintiff  in  the 
other.   The  first  is  Holt  e.  Smith,  and  the  second  is  Horton  e.  Black.' 

That  is  better  than  I  expected.  I  am  interested  in  both  cases.  I  am  Junior 
Counsel  in  Holt  e.  Smith  ;  but  I  heard  old  Murray  say  this  morning  that  we 
would  have  to  continue  it,  as  one  of  our  witnesses  is  absent  And  in  Horton  v. 
Black,  you  are  mistaken,  it  does  not  come  up  till  day  after  to-morrow.  What 
number  is  it  ? ' 

'  One  hundred  and  ten,'  said  Beauchamb,  turning  to  his  private  docket 
*'  Tes,  that 's  right  But  I  have  it  on  my  docket  the  first  case  for  the  fourth 
day,  and  you  have  it  the  last  on  the  third  day.   But  one  hundred  and  nine 
is  the  last  case  for  the  third  day,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  is  the  first  for  the 
fourth  day.' 

*  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? ' 

^  Just  as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  am  standing  here.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  guess  I  shall  be  over  to-night' 
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'  I  hope  so,  B«  thflft  m  Mriy  m  you  ciD.' 

» I  wilL' 

So  sa jing,  Beauchamb  proceeded  on  toward  hb  office,  while  Morria  went 
into  the  hotel.  On  his  way,  Beauchamb  met  Hurray,  who  told  him  not  to  b« 
uneasy  about  Holt  e.  Smith,  as  he  should  oontinoe  it  in  the  morning  Beau- 
chamb thus  assured  of  Morris*  honesty  b  one  case^  felt  reaasored  as  to  the 
other,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 

'  Now,  boys  I  We  *re  all  right  now  for  a  good  time.  Here  *s  the  oyster- 
soup,  the  wine  is  on  the  way,  and  I  say  emphatically,  we  Ve  bound  for  a  good 
time,*  said  Morris  to  his  assembled  cronies  prior  to  BeauchamVs  arrival.  *  Xow, 
boys,  we  must  get  Beauchamb  drunk  to-night  I  intend  to  drug  whaterer  he 
drinks,  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  to-morrow,  as  a  case  in  which  I  intend 
to  make  three  hundred  dollars  if  I  win  it,  will  come  up  to-morrow  earlier  than 
he  expects.  It  is  set  the  last  case  for  to-morrow,  but  it  will  be  reached  to- 
morrow morning,  as  nearly  all  the  cases  before  it  will  be  continued.  So  yoa 
sec,  if  Beauchamb  is  not  there,  under  the  rule  of  to-day,  he  will  lose  the  caae.* 

'  Well,  we  *re  all  right,*  said  one  of  them,  and  a  few  moments  afterwaid 
Beauchamb  entered.  They  soon  demolished  the  oysters  and  other  edibles. 
Morris  then  passed  around  the  wine,  handing  Beauchamb  a  glass  drugged  with 
morphine. 

*  Excuse  me,  Morris,  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  wine.  I  ncTer  drink  it. 
But  please  to  hand  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  *11  endeayor  to  be  sociable  with 
that* 

*  Well,  so  be  it  I  nerer  wish  to  force  a  man  to  do  any  thing  against  his 
win,*  said  Morris,  as  he  poured  out  the  coffee.  As  soon  as  he  had  poured  it 
out,  he  affected  to  hear  some  one  at  the  door,  and  walking  to  the  door,  he 
opened  it  and  stepped  out,  cup  in  hand.  While  there^  he  poured  some  morphine 
from  a  small  paper  into  the  coffee,  and  then  returning  to  the  room,  handed  it  to 
Beauchamb,  who  unsuspectingly  drained  the  cup,  and  ere  long  his  head  was 
upon  the  table  fast  asleep.  They  put  him  to  bed  in  one  <tf  the  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  and  left  him. 

'  Holt  e.  Smith :  are  the  parties  ready  for  trial,*  said  Judge  Melrin  after 
motion-hour  next  morning. 

*  We  are  ready,  your  honor,  on  the  side  of  the  plaintifi^*  said  Morris. 

*  Stop,  Mr.  Morris,  you  are  entirely  too  fast,*  said  Murray,  the  senior  coun- 
sel. *  I  haye,  your  honor,  just  filed  an  affidavit  for  a  continuance,  and  as  Mr. 
Beauchamb,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  is  absent,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
question  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  morning.* 

^  Very  well,*  said  the  Judge,  making  the  entry  upon  his  docket  The  next 
case  was  then  called,  and  upon  motion  of  counsel  continued,  and  so  with  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  then  some  cause  in  which  there  was  judgment  by  de&ult, 
then  one  or  two  brief  jury-trials,  and  then  Horton  e .  Black  was  called. 

*  Are  you  ready,  Ur.  Morris,'  said  the  Judge. 
*Yes,  Sir.* 

*  Sheriff,  call  Mr.  Beauchamb.* 
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*  Henry  Beauchamb,  Henry  Beauchamb,  Henry  Beauchamb  1 '  called  the 
Sheriff  but  no  answer  came. 

*  Mr.  Sheriff/  said  Murray,  *  send  a  messenger  to  BeauchamVs  office.  Per- 
haps he  is  busy  there.' 

The  messenger  went  and  cama  Beauchamb  was  not  there,  and  after  some 
delay  Judge  Melyin  gaye  judgment  by  defuilt 

Next  morning  Beauchamb  came  into  oomrt,  and  soon  as  motion-hour  began, 
rose  and  moved  a  continuance  in  the  case  of  Horton  o.  Black. 

*  That  case  was  disposed  of  yesterday,*  said  the  Judge. 

'  It  was  the  first  cause  for  to-day,  so  Morris  told  me  night  before  last,*  said 
Beauchamb. 

*  Tou  lie,'  said  Morris ;  '  I  told  you  no  such  thing.* 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  Morris'  mouth  ere  he  lay  sprawling  on  th^  floor, 
prostrated  by  one  powerful  blow  from  Beauchamb. 

The  sheriff  then  stepped  between  them,  and  the  Judge,  after  fining  each  of 
them,  one  for  a  blow  and  the  other  for  disgraceful  and  ungentlemanly  language 
in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  proceeded  with  the  business  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened. 

A  few  days  after  Court  was  oyer,  a  young  man  called  upon  Beauchamb  in 
his  office,  and  told  him  that  he  wished  to  sue  the  hotel-keeper  for  wages,  etc*, 
and  after  talking  a  while  about  the  business,  said  to  him,  that  he  c«uld 
not  afford  to  pay  him  much  of  a  fee,  as  haying  lost  his  place  and  haying  his 
mother  to  support,  he  needed  all  the  money  he  could  get 

*  Oh  I  neyer  mind.  I  *11  not  charge  you  any  thing  now,  and  you  can  pay 
me  whatever  you  please,  when  you  feel  able,  and  I  shall  not  care  if  I  never  get 
any  thing.* 

*  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Beauchamb.  Whenever  you  want  any  thing  done, 
just  call  on  me,  and  if  I  am  able,  I  *11  do  it  for  you.^ 

*  All  right,  Billy.   How  long  have  you  been  at  the  hotel  ? ' 

*  About  a  year.' 

*  Were  you  there  the  night  we  lawyers  had  an  oyster-supper  f ' 

*  Yes,  I  was.' 

'  Tou  know,  then,  that  I  was  asleep  up  there  nearly  all  of  the  next  day. 
Now  I  would  like  most  devilish  well  to  know  what  made  me  so  sleepy.' 

*  Did  you  drink  any  thing.  Sir  ? ' 

*  Nothing  but  coffee.' 

*  Did  that  lawyer  Morris  pour  out  and  hand  you  the  coffee  ? ' 
*Yes,  he  did. '^ 

*  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  coffee  after  he  came  in  from  the  hall  ?  * 

'  Yes,  I  remember  he  did  go  out  in  the  hall  after  he  had  poured  me  a  cup  of 
coffee.   But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ? ' 

'  A  good  deal,  for  I  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  he  came  out 
with  the  cup  in  his  hand  and  poured  something  white  in  it  out  of  a  little  white 
paper  he  took  out  of  his  vest-pocket,  and  then  went  back  into  the  room.' 

*  Oh !  yes,  I  see  it  all  now,  and  I  '11  make  him  suffer  for  it  yet' 
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Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Horton,  the  defendant  in  Black  v.  Horton,  called  in. 
Beauchamh  told  him  how  it  was  that  he  lost  his  case.  Horton  was  satisfied 
and  went  out.    In  about  an  hour  he  came  back. 

*  Look  here,  Beauchamh,'  said  he,  *  I  can't  understand  this.  Here  is  a  judg- 
ment against  me  on  a  note  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  interest  and 
costs.  The  note  is  on  file  at  the  Clerk's  office,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  signed  by 
me ;  but  I  'U  swear  that  I  never  g&ye  Black  a  note  for  that  amount  in  my  life. 
I  gave  him  one  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  I  '11  be  d — d  if  I  eyer  pay  him 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty.' 

'  Well,'  said  Beauchamh,  *  I  never  noticed  it  I  had  not  yet  drawn  up  my 
pica  in  the  case,  and  never  noticed  the  copy  of  the  note.  You  had  better  go 
and  see  what  Black  says  about  it.    Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake.' 

Ncfxt  day  Horton  came  back,  and  handed  Beauchamh  a  paper,  which  Beau-, 
chamb  took,  and  read  as  follows : 

*o — ,  m.,  yov.  isik,  1S55. 

*  Received  of  Samuel  Black,  for  collection^  a  note  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  with  ten  per  cent,  after  due,,  payable  one  year  after  date  to  Samuel 
Black,  or  order ;  dated  June  18th,  1858,  and  signed  by  Henry  R.  Horton. 

'  Jambs  Mosus,  AUorMy^  eteJ* 

*  Well,  Horton,  we  '11  have  to  head  Morris  in  this  rascaUy  way  of  stealing. 
We  will  first  file  a  bill  to  restrain  and  eiyoin  the  collection  of  that  judgment, 
and  then  see  if  we  can*t  catch  him  for  forgery.' 

^  Oh !  yes.  Oh !  yes.  Oh !  yes  I '  and  the  Circuit  Court  was  began.  Record 
is  agilin  signed,  and  motion-hour  is  again  over,  and  Judge  Melvin  again  calls  his 
docket. 

^Gentlemen,  the  first  case  this  morning  is,  *The  People  v,  James  Morris.' 
Is  the  defence  ready  ? ' 

^  Tes,  Sir,'  said  Sloan,  the  counsel  on  that  side. 

*  Very  well,  let  a  jury  come  to  try  the  cause.' 

•  *  Tour  hbnor  has  not  asked  whether  the  prosecution  is  ready,'  said  the 
State's  Attorney. 

^  The  Court  supposes  that  *  The  People '  are  always  ready,'  said  the  Judge. 

*  Well,  Sir,  as  it  happens,  we  are  ready  now,'  said  the  State's  Attorney, '  but, 
your  honor,  you  go  upon  a  very  violent  presumption.' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  very  violent  indeed.' 

The  jury  was  then  slowly  empannelled,  and  the  opening  statements  of  coun- 
sel were  made. 

*  Is  Mr.  Black,  Samuel  Black,  in  court  ? '  said  the  State's  Attorney. 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Black,  rising  and  coming  forward. 

*  Very  well,  then  be  sworn,  if  you  please.' 

Mr.  Black  was  then  sworn,  and  took  his  place  upon  the  stand ;  that  place, 
wherever  it  may  be,  that  most  coincides  with  the  ideas  that  counsel  have  of 
the  best  place  for  a  witness  to  stand. 

He  then  identified  the  receipt  that  Morris  had  given  him  for  the  note,  and 
also  the  note,  and  swore  to  the  alteration  and  changing  of  the  figure  1,  in  the 
body  of  the  note,  to  a  figure  4. 
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Billy  Hamilton,  the  boy  who  had  formerly  been  employed  at  the  hotel, 
then  testified  to  what^he  had  seen  upon  the  evening  of  the  oyster-supper. 
Beauchamb  swore  to  the  &ct  of  Morris  persuading  him  that  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  day  of  trial,  and  the  effect  the  coffee  had  upon  him.  After  cross-ex- 
amination, which  was  very  rigid  indeed,  (and  Sloan  was  a  master-hand  at  cross- 
examination,)  Beauchamb  stepped  out  of  the  court-room,  and  soon  came  in 
conducting  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  con- 
ducted him  to  the  GlerVs  bar,  where  he  was  sworn ;  and  then  Beauchamb,  af- 
ter placing  him  upon  the  stand,  asked  him : 

*  What  is  your  name  ? ' 

*  Joseph  Vinton.* 

'  Please  to  tell  the  jury  what  you  know  about  this  case.' 

'Well,  Sir,  I  am  a  student  in  Morris's  office.  One  day  last  fall  I  was  sitting 
in  the  office  reading,  when  Morris  came  in,  and  seated  himself  near  the  stove, 
and  took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  commenced  reading  it  Having 
his  back  toward  me,  I  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  what  it  waSi  He 
then  looked  up,  and  suddenly  asked  me  to  go  and  get  him  some  paper  at  the 
store  just  below  the  office.  I  started  out ;  but  as  soon  as  I  shut  the  door,  I 
looked  back  through  a  knot-hole,  and  saw  him  take  a  pen,  and  make  two 
marks  on  the  paper.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  placed  it  in  his  secretary.  I 
then  went  on  and  got  the  paper,  and  brought  it  to  him.  He  put  it  in  his  sec- 
retary, and  went  out,  leaving  his  keys  in  the  door  of  the  secretary.  I  opened 
it,  and  found  the  paper.* 

'Is  that  it?*  said  Beauchamb. 

'  Yes,  Sir ;  that's  the  same.  I  found  that  it  was  different  from  the  note  as 
I  read  it  over  his  shoulder ;  for  as  I  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars ;  but  this,  as  I  found  it  when  I  took  it  out  of  the  secre- 
tary, was  (or  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.' 

'Are  you  certain  that  this  is  the  same  note  ?  * 

*  Yes,  Sir,  I  am.' 

'Did  you  ever  mention  this  to  Morris  ?  * 

'Yes,  Sir.* 

'Did  he  deny  it?* 

'  Stop,  witness,  do  n't  answer  that  question,*  said  Sloan.  '  We  object 
to  it* 

'  Very  well,  then,  1 11  ask  a  different  question.  What  did  Morris  say  when 
you  told  him  ?' 

'  He  at  first  denied  it,  and  then  admitted  it,  but  begged  me  not  to  say  any 
thing  about  it,  promising  me  half  the  money,  and  to  take  me  into  partnership 
with  him.* 

'  All  this  happened  within  this  county,  did  it  ?  * 
'Yes,  Sir.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  you  may  take  him.' 

Sloan  then  took  the  witness,  and  commencing  with  his  birth,  made  him  tell 
his  life,  every  now  and  then  slipping  in  some  sly  question  bearing  upon  the 
case ;  but  Vinton  did  not  swerve.    Sloan  would  misstate  the  evidence,  and 
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y inton  would  correct  him,  and  all  through  a  rigid  examiiiation  of  mon  than  fiTe 
hoars,  untQ  Sloan  gaya  it  up,  having  only  succeeded  in  making  the  case  against 
Morris  more  hopeless  than  before.  Beauohamb  then  asked  a  question  or  two 
to  clear  up  one  or  two  points,  and  rested  the  people's  side.  Sloan  annoanoed 
his  conclusion,  and  the  case  bdng  submitted  without  argument,  lionis  was 
found  guHtj  by  the  jury,  and  a  few  days  after  was  slowly  dragging  out  his 
term  of  ten  years  in  the  State's  Prison. 

'Well,  Beauchamp,  you  have  done  wcmders,*  said  liunray,  the  'big'  law- 
yer of  the  bar ;  *  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  found  out  that  fellow 
Fmtonf 

'  Well,  you  see  I  sometimes  call  on  a  young  lady  named  Vinton ;  she  u  a 
sister  of  Joseph.  I  have  occasionally  seen  Morris  there.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  engaged  to  her.  Joe  thinks  there  is  nobody  like  his  sister.  Not 
long  ago,  I  told  her  Morris's  adventures  with  the  case  of  Bhudc  e.  Hortmu  And 
a  few  days  after  that  she  told  me  that  she  thought  her  brother  knew  something 
about  it  I  then  concluded  to  find  out,  and  sent  Billy  Hamilton,  a  right 
smart  young  fellow,  for  whom  I  managed  a  suit  without  fee,  to  watch  them. 
He  planned  it  out,  and  hired  himself  to  Morris,  and  kept  himself  around  untfl 
he  overheard  the  conversation  Vinton  swore  to,  and  then  he  told  me,  and  I 
had  Morris  arrested ;  and  got  Fanfiie  Vinton  to  make  Joe  promise  to  come  up 
as  a  witness.' 

*  Well,  you  are  well  paid  for  kindness  to  poor  people,  any  how.' 

'  Fannie,'  sud  Beaudiamb  to  his  wife,  one  day,  a  few  months  after  tins, 
'  what  do  you  think  of  this  V  and  he  read  as  follows : 

'Suicmi. — James  Monis,  lately  sent  to  the  State's  Prison  from  G  

county,  was  this  morning  found  hung  in  his  cell  He  had  evidently  hanged  him- 
self^ as  the  table  had  been  drawn  out  to  the  place  where  he  was  suspci^ied,  and 
had  been  kicked  over.   The  night  before  he  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to 
break  out,  and  this  was  probably  his  reason  for  suicide.' 
*   'Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  t '  said  Fannie. 

*Amenl'  said  Beauchamp. 
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DIEGO  ORDAS  IN  EL  DORADO. 

BT  J.  WAMUOK  nwooMs,  n. 

DiBOO  Ordas  come  to  £1  Dondo, 

Getteth  down  from*  off  his  weary  steed ; 
And,  *  Here,'  he  cries,  *  0  Gortbz  I  is  the  haven 

That  shall  reward  our  wanderings  indeed.' 

Bright  shines  the  gold  o'er  all  the  ancient  city : 
Gold  on  the  house-tops,  gold  to  pave  the  streets ; 

And  golden  cuirass,  shield,  and  burnished  helmet, 
At  every  comer  wondering  Obdas  meets. 

All  day  he  wanders  through  the  devious  mazes. 
That  blaze  and  sparkle  on  his  weary  way ; 

And  still  he  stumbles  o'er  the  shining  pavement, 
When  silver  night  shuts  out  the  golden  day. 

All  through  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him  stumbling. 
Where  golden  glimmers  sparkle  in  her  light ; 

And  still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  city, 
Finds  weary  Ordas  when  he  ends  the  night 

Another  day  —  *  Oh  I  for  a  gleam  of  water  I 
Oh !  for  the  sotmd  of  gleeful  Spanish  tongue  1 

Oh  I  for  the  shiver  through  the  burning  daylight, 
That  sings  in  Spain  when  convent  bells  are  rung  t ' 

And  still  he  wanders  through  the  devious  mazes, 
That  blaze  and  glimmer  on  his  weary  way ; 

And  still  he  stumbles  o'er  the  golden  pavement, 
When  silver  night  shuts  out  the  second  day. 

*  Sure  there's  a  curse  o'er  all  this. ancient  dty ! 

Sure  there's  a  curse  on  palace  and  on  street  I 
No  friendly  hand  salutes  me  in  my  passing ; 
No  friendly  welcome  ever  do  I  meet ! ' 

And  through  tfie  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him  stumbling 
Where  golden  glimmers  sparkle  in  her  light ; 

And  still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  dty 
Finds  weary  Obdas  when  he  ends  the  night 

And  when  the  sun  upon  the  dreary  morning 
Springs,  golden-red,  from  out  the  glorious  east, 

DiBOo  Ordas,  blindly  crawling  onward. 
Dreams,  as  he  staggers,  of  a  glorious  feast 
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No  kindly  food  has  passed  his  lips  for  ag«8 — 

So  runs  his  dream  —  but  now  he  finds,  at  last, 
A  table  spread,  where  all  that  earth  can  furnish 

Of  food  and  wine  sets  forth  a  rioh  repast 

And  greedy  Obdas  snatches  at  the  yiands, 

Seizes  the  flasks  with  dry  and  trembling  clutch  — 
But  all  freshness  of  that  heavenly  banquet 

Changes  to  gold  upon  his  slightest  touch  1 

*'  Sure  there  *8  a  curse  upon  this  ancient  dty  1  * 

Cries  hungry  Oroas,  prowling  through  the  night ; 
*  And  eyen  in  dreams  it  drives  men  on  to  madness ; 

Ogoldl  0  cursed  goldl  I  hate  thy  sight  I  * 

And  through  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him  stumbling 

Where  molten  gold-light  sparkles  in  her  gleams ; 
And  still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  city, 

And  still  no  rest  in  waking  or  in  dreams ! 

And  when  the  sun  upon  the  dreary  morning 

Springs,  golden-red,  into  the  burning  sky, 
He  shoots  death-madness  on  the  fiery  pavement. 

Where  weary  Oboas  has  lain  down  to  die.  ' 

I 


THROUGH  THE   C  O  T  T  O  N  •  S  T  A  T  E  S. 

PABT  TBZBD. 

Thb  long,  tumble-down  bridge  which  spans  the  Waccamaw  at  Conwayboro, 
trembled  beneath  our  horse^s  tread,  as  with  lengthened  stride  he  shook  the 
vile  secession  mud  from  his  feet,  and  whirled  us  along  into  the  dark,  deep 
forest  It  may  have  been  the  exhilaration  of  a  hearty  dinner  of  oats,  or  it  may 
have  been  sympathy  with  the  impatience  of  his  fellow-travellers  that  spurred 
him  on ;  whichever  it  was,  away  he  went  as  if  Lucifer — that  first  secessiiHiist — 
were  following  dose  at  his  heels. 

The  sun  which  for  a  time  had  been  industriously  wedging  his  way  into  the 
dark  masses  of  cloud,  finally  slunk  out  of  sight  and  left  us  enveloped  in  a  thick 
fog,  which  shut  from  view  all  of  Cottondom,  except  a  narrow  belting  of  rough 
pines  and  a  few  rods  of  sandy  road  that  stretched  out  in  dim  perspective  before 
us.  There  being  nothing  in  the  outside  creation  to  particularly  attract  atten- 
tion, I  drew  the  apron  of  the  carriage  about  me,  and  settling  myself  well  back 
on  the  seat  to  avoid  the  thick-fidling  mist,  fell  into  a  train  of  dreamy  re- 
flection. 

Niggers,  slave-auctions,  cotton-fields,  rice-swamps  and  King  Cotton  him- 
self^ that  blustering  old  despot,  with  his  black  arms  and  '  under-pinning,' 
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his  face  of  brass,  and  body  of  pure  *raw  materia]/  passed  through  my  mind, 
like  Georgia  trains  through  the  Oconee  Swamp,  till  finally  my  darky  friend 
came  into  yiew.  At  first  I  saw  him  a  little  child,  amid  the  blazing  ruins  of  his 
wilderness  home,  gazing  in  stupid  horror  on  the  burning  bodies  of  his  &ther 
and  his  kindred.  Then,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  his  dying  mother  in  the  slave- 
factory  at  Gape  Lopez,  and — still  a  child — cooped  in  the  *  Black-hole*  of  the 
accursed  slare-ship,  his  little  frame  burning  with  the  fever-fire,  and  his  child- 
heart  longing  for  death.  Then  l^e  was  mounting  the  Cuban  slave-block,  and 
as  the  *  going  I  going  I  gone !  *  rung  in  my  ears,  I  saw  him  hurried  away,  and 
driven  to  the  cruel  task — still  a  child — on  the  hot,  unhealthy  sugar-field. 
Again  he  appeared,  stealing  away  at  night  to  a  lonely  hut,  and  by  the  light  of 
a  pinc-knot,  wearily  poring  over  that  Book,  slowly  putting  letters  into  words 
and  words  into  sentences,  that  he  might  know  ^  What  God  says  to  the  black  man,^ 
Then  I  saw  him  a  mafi  —  splendid  of  frame,  noble  of  soul  —  suspended  in  the 
whipping-rack,  his  arms  bound  above  his  head,  his  body  resting  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes,  the  merciless  lash  falling  on  his  bare  back,  till  the  red  stream  ran 
from  it  like  a  river  —  scourged  because  he  would  not  aid  in  creating  beings  as 
wretched  as  himself^  and  make  merchandise  of  his  own  blood  to  gorge  the 
pocket  of  an  incarnate  white  devil. 

As  all  these  things  passed  before  me,  and  I  thought  of  his  rare  intelligence, 
of  his  fine  traits  of  character,  and  of  the  true  heroism  he  had  shown  in  risking 
perhaps  his  own  neck  to  get  me  —  a  stranger  —  out  of  an  ugly  hobble,  I  felt  a 
certain  spot  in  my  left  side  warming  toward  him,  very  much  as  it  might  have 
done  had  his  blood  been  as  pure  as  my  own.  It  really  seemed  to  me  a  pity  — 
anti-Abolitionist  and  Southern-sympathizer  though  I  was  —  that  a  man  of  such 
rare  natural  talent,  such  superior  character  and  energy,  should  have  his  large 
nature  dwarfed,  be  tethered  for  life  to  a  cotton-stalk,  and  made  to  wear  his  very 
soul  out  in  a  tread-mill,  merely  because  his  skin  had  a  darker  tinge  and  his 
shoe  a  longer  heel  than  mine. 

As  I  mused  thus  over  his  *  strange,  eventful  history,'  and  thought  of  the 
handy  way  nature  has  of  putting  the  right  man  in  the  wrorig  place,  it  recurred 
to  me  how  the  good  ^  Brother  Beecher  *  one  evening,  not  a  great  while  before, 
had  charmed  the  last  V  from  my  waist-coat  pocket  by  exhibiting,  d  la  Bamum,  a 
remarkably  ugly  *  culled  pusson '  on  his  pulpit-stairs,  and  picturing  the  awful 
doom  which  awaited  her — that  of  being  reduced  firom  baby-tending  to  some  less 
useful  employment — if  his  audience  did  not  *  come  down  at  once  with  the  dust.^ 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  how  much  finer  a  spectacle  my  ebony  fiiend  would 
make  in  the  good  preacher's  show-room ;  how  well  his  six  feet  of  manly  sinew 
would  grace  those  pulpit-stairs ;  how  eloquently  the  reverend  gentleman  might 
expatiate  on  the  burning  sin  of  shrouding  the  light  of  so  fine  an  intellect  in  the 
mists  of  niggerdom,  only  to  see  it  snuffed  out  in  darkness ;  how  he  might  en- 
large on  what  Scip  could  do  in  elevating  his  down-trodden  race,  cither  as 
'cullud'  assistant  to  *  Brother  Pease'  at  the  Five-Points,  or  as  co-laborer  with 
Fred  Douglas  at  abolition  conventions,  or  if  that  didn't|>ay,  how,  put  into  the 
minstrel  business,  he  might  run  George  Christy  off  the  track,  and  yield  the 
brethren  a  liberal  dividend  for  the  '  Cause  of  Freedom.'   As  I  thought  of  the 
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probable  effect  of  this  last  appeal,  it  seemed  to  me  the  thing  was  already  done, 
and  that  Scip  was  Fbeb. 

I  got  back  from  dream-land  by  the  simple  act  of  opening  my  eyes,  and 
found  myself  still  riding  along  in  that  Jersey  wagon,  over  the  heayy,  sandy 
road,  and  drenched  with  the  mists  of  that  dreary  December  day.  The  reverie 
had  made,  however,  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  gave  vent  to  it  somewhat 
as  follows : 

*  Colonel  A  —  tells  me,  Sdpio,  that  yonr  mistress  wants  to  sell  you.  Do 
you  know  what  she  would  take  ?* 

^  She  ax  fifteen  hundred  dollar,  massa,  but  I  an't  worth  dat  now.  Nigger 
property's  mighty  low.* 

*  What  is  your  value  now  ?' 

*  P'raps  eight  hundred,  p'raps  a  thousand  dollar,  massa.' 

*  Would  your  mistress  take  a  thousand  for  you  ? ' 

*  Do  n't  know,  Sar,  but  I  reckon  she  would.  She 'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
me.  She  do  n't  like  me  on  de  plantation,  'cause  she  say  de  oder  darkies  tink 
too  much  ob  me ;  and  she  do  n't  like  me  in  de  city,  'cause  she  'frud  I  run 
away.' 

*  Why  afraid  you  '11  run  away  ?   Have  you  ever  tried  to  ? ' 

*  Tried  to  I  Lor  bless  you,  massa,  I  neber  taught  ob  such  a  ting — would  n't 
go  if  I  could.' 

*  But  would  n't  you  ? '  I  said,  thinking  he  had  some  conscientious  scruples 
about  running  away ;  '  would  n't  you  if  you  could  buy  yourself  and  go  hon- 
estly, as  %frt6  man  ? ' 

'  Buy  myself^  Sar  I '  he  exclaimed  in  surprise ;  ^  buy  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  dat  de  Lobd  hisself  gabe  me  I  No,  no  I  massa ;  I 'd  like  to  be  free,  but 
I 'd  neber  do  dat  I ' 

*Why  not  do  that?'  I  asked. 

'  'Cause  'twould  be  owning  dat  de  white-folks  hab  a  right  to  de  black ;  and 
'cause,  Sar,  if  I  war  free  I  couldn't  stay  bar.' 

*  Why  should  you  stay  here  ?  You  have  no  wife  nor  child ;  why  not  go 
where  the  black  man  can  be  respected  and  useful  ? ' 

*I'se  'spected  and  useful  bar,  massa.  I  hab  no  wife  nor  child,  and  dat 
make  me  feel,  I  s'pose,  like  as  if  all  de  black  people  war  my  children.' 

*  But  they  are  not  your  children ;  and  you  can  be  of  no  service  to  them. 
At  the  North  you  might  learn,  and  put  your  talents  to  some  use.' 

*  Sar,'  he  replied,  a  singular  enthusiasm  lighting  up  his  &ce,  ^  de  Lord,  dat 
make  me  what  I  ar,  put  me  bar,  and  I  must  stay.  Sometimes  when  tings  look 
bery  black,  and  I  feel  a'most  'scouraged,  I  go  to  Hni,  and  I  say,  *Lobd,  I  'se  of 
no  use,  take  me  'way,  let  me  get  tru  wid  dis,  let  me  no  more  see  de  sufferin' 
and  'pression  ob  de  poor  cullud  race ; '  den  He  say  to  me,  just  as  plain  as  I  say 
it  to  you,  *  Keep  up  good  courage,  Sdpio,  de  time  will  come ;  '  *  and  now, 
bless  de  Lobd,  de  time  am  coming  I ' 

*  Ths  SooUiern  blacks,  like  all  ignorant  people,  are  Inteniely  fiinatical  on  rellgioui  sobjecta.  Ibe 
meet  trUUng  oecorrences  have  to  their  minds  a  hidden  significance,  and  they  beUere  the  Loan  speaks 
to  them  in  signs  and  dreams,  and  in  almost  ereiy  event  of  natnrew  This  superstition,  which  has  been 
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^What  time  is  coining,  Scipio  ? ' 

He  gaye  me  a  quick,  suspicious  glance,  but  his  &ce  in  a  moment  resumed 
its  usual  expression,  as  he  replied :  *  1  sure,  massa,  dat  I  could  trust  you.  I 
feel  you  are  my  friend,  but  1  can't  say  no  more.* 

*  You  need  not,  Scipio,  I  can  guess ;  and  what  you  have  said  is  safe  with  me. 
But  let  me  counsel  you  not  to  be  rash  —  wait  for  the  white  man.  Do  not  let 
your  freedom  come  in  blood  I ' 

*  It  will  come,  massa,  as  de  Lord  wilL  When  Hb  war  set  free  de  earth 
bKooJc^  and  de  veil  6b  de  temple  tear  rent  in  twain  ! ' 

We  said  no  more,  but  rode  on  in  silence ;  the  darky  absorbed  in*  his  own 
reflections,  I  musing  over  the  black  volcano,  whose  mufSed  echoes  I  then  heard 
'  away  down  south  in  Dixie.'  , 

We  had  ridden  on  for  about  an  hour,  when  an  opening  in  the  trees  disclosed 
a  by-path,  leading  to  a  plantation.  Following  it  for  a  short  distance,  we  came 
upon  a  small  clearing,  in  the  midst  of  which,  flanked  by  a  ragged  com  and 
potato-patch,  squatted  a  dilapidated,  unpainted  wooden  building,  a  sort  of 
'  half-way  house '  between  a  hut  and  a  shanty.  In  its  door-way,  seated  on  a 
chair  which  wanted  one  leg  and  a  back,  was  a  suit  of  linsey-woolsey,  adorned 
by  enormous  metal  buttons,  and  surmounted  by  a  queer-looking  head-piece  that 
might  have  passed  for  either  a  hat  or  an  umbrella.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  object  were  a  human  being  or  a  scarecrow,  when,  at  the 
sound  of  our  approach,  the  umbrella-like  article  lifted,  and  a  pair  of  sunken 
eyes,  a  nose,  and  an  enormous  beard,  disclosed  themselves.  Addressing  my- 
self to  the  singular  figure,  I  inquired  how  far  we  were  from  our  destination, 
and  the  most  direct  route  to  it 

*  Wal,  stranger,'  was  the  reply,  Mt's  a  right  smart  twenty  mile  to  the 
Colonel's,  but  I  reckon  you  '11  get  there,  if  you  follow  your  horse's  nose,  and 
ar  good  at  swimming.' 

*  Why  good  at  swimming  ? '  I  inquired. 

"Cause  the  *  runs '  have  ris,  and  ar  considerable  deep  by  this  time.' 
'  That 's  comforting  news,'  I  said. 

'  Yas,  it  ar  to  a  man  as  seems  in  a  hurry,'  he  replied,  looking  at  the  horse, 
which  was  covered  with  foam. 

*  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  run  f '  I  asked. 

^  Wal,  it  mought  be  six  mile ;  it  mought  be  seven,  but  you 've  one  or  two 
all-fired  ones  to  cross  arter  that' 

Here  was  a  pleasant  predicament  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  our 
horse,  though  a  noble  animal,  could  not  make  the  distance  on  an  unobstructed 
rou^  in  the  then  heavy  state  of  the  roads,  in  less  than  three  hours.  Long 
before  that  it  would  be  dark,  and  no  doubt  stormy,  for  the  sky,  which  had 
lowered  all  the  afternoon,  every  now  and  then  uttered  an  ominous  growl,  and 
seemed  ready  to  pour  down  upon  us.   But  turning  back  was  out  of  the  ques- 


baiided  down  from  their  layag*  ancestry,  hM  abeotnte  tway  orer  them,  and  one  readily  seei  what  Im- 
meose  power  it  would  glre  to  some  leading,  adroit  mind,  that  knew  how  to  lue  it.  By  means  of  It  th^ 
might  be  led  into  the  most  desperate  deeds,  ftiHy  bellering  all  the  while  that  they  were  *  guided  ob  de 
Load.* 
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tion,  80,  thanking  ih«  *  natire,*  I  wm  about  to  proceed,  when  he  hailed  me  as 
follows : 

*I  say,  stranger,  what's  the  talk  in  the  city  t' 
^Nothing,  Sir,'  I  replied,  *  but  fight  and  secession.' 

*  D  —  n  secession  I'  was  the  decidedly  energetic  answer. 

*  Why  so,  my  friend  ?   That  doctrine  seems  to  be  popuhur  hereabouts.' 
'Yas,  pop'lar  with  them  South-Carolina  chaps.    They'd  be  oneasy  in 

heaven  if  Gabriel  was  cook,  and  the  Lord  head-waiter.' 

'They  must  be  hard  to  suit,'  I  said;  *I  'kalkerlate'  you're.not  a  South- 
Carolinian.' 

*  No,  Sir-ee !  not  by  seyeral  mile.  My  mother  moyed  oyer  the  line  on  pur- 
pose to  make  me  a  decent  indiyidual.' 

*  But  why  are  you  for  the  Union  when  your  ndghbors  go  the  other  way  ? ' 

*  'Cause  it  has  allers  carried  us  along  as  slick  as  a  cart  with  new-greased 
wheels ;  and  'cause,  stranger,  my  grandther  was  one  of  Marion's  boys,  and 
spilt  a  lettle  daret  at  Yewtaw  for  the  old  consam,  and  I  reckon  he 'd  be  on- 
easy  in  his  graye  if  I  turned  my  back  on  it  now.' 

'  But,  my  friend,'  I  said,  *  they  say  Lincoln  is  an  Abolitionist,  and  if  inau- 
gurated will  free  every  darky  you  'vo  got' 

*  He  can't  do  that,  stranger,  'oordin'  to  the  Constitution,  and  my  old  grand- 
ther used  to  say  that  ar  dokermunt  would  hold  the  d — ^1  himself ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I'd  like  to  see  the  niggers  free.' 

*  See  the  niggers  free ! '  I  replied  in  undisguised  astonishment ;  '  why,  my 
good  Sir,  that  is  rank  treason  and  abolition.' 

*'  Call  it  what  you're  a  mind  to,  them 's  my  sentiments  ;  but,  I  say, 
stranger,  if  there 's  any  thing  on  airth  that  I  uttarly  despise  it  ar  a  Northern 
dough-fiice,  and  it 's  clar  to  me  you  Ye  one  on  'em.' 

'  There,  my  friend,  you  're  mistaken.  I 'm  neither  an  Abolitionist  nor  a 
dough-face.   But  why  do  you  go  for  freeing  the  niggers  f ' 

^  'Cause  the  white  folks  would  be  better  ofL  You  see,  I  have  to  feed  and 
clothe  my  niggers,  and  pay  their  owners  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  for  'em,  and  if  the  niggers  war  free  they 'd  work  for  half  that 
price.' 

Continuing  the  conversation,  I  learned  that  the  umbrella-hatted  gentleman 
worked  twenty  hired-negroes  in  the  gathering  of  turpentine  ;  and  that  the  dis- 
trict we  were  entering  was  occupied  by  persons  in  the  same  pursuit,  who 
nearly  all  employed  *  hired-hands,'  and  entertained  similar  sentiments*,  Colonel 

J  ,  whom  I  was  about  to  visit,  and  who  was  a  large  slay&^n«r,  being 

about  the  only  exception.  This,  the  reader  will  please  remember,  was  the 
state  of  things  at  the  date  of  which  I  am  writing,  in  the  very  heart  of  Aces- 
siondom. 

Bidding  the  turpentine-getter  a  rather  reluctant  *  good-by,'  I  rode  on  into 
the  rain. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  first  *  run,'  but,  fortunately,  we 
found  it  less  swollen  than  our  way-side  acquaintance  had  represented ;  and  we 
eucoeeded  in  crossing  it  without  difficulty.   Hoping  that  the  others  might  be 
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equally  as  fordable,  we  pushed  rapidly  on,  the  darkness  meanwhile  gathering 
thickly  about  us,  and  the  rain  continuing  to  falL  Our  way  lay  through  an  un- 
broken forest,  and  the  tall,  dark  pines  which  towered  on  either  side,  moaned 
and  sighed  as  the  wind  swept  fiercely  through  them,  like  a  legion  of  unhappy 
spirits  let  loose  firom  the  dark  abodes  below.  Occasionally  we  came  upon  a 
patch  of  woods  where  the  turpentine-gatherer  had  been  at  work,  and  the  white 
hcea  of  the  '  tapped '  trees,  gleaming  through  the  darkness,  seemed  an  army  of 
*  sheeted  ghosts '  closing  steadily  around  us.  The  darkness,  the  rain,  and  the 
hideous  noises  in  the  forest,  called  up  unpleasant  associations,  and  I  inwardly 
determined  to  ask  hospitality  firom  the  first  human  being,  black  or  white,  whom 
we  should  meet. 

We  had  ridden  on  for  about  an  hour  after  dark,  when  suddenly  our  horse^s 
feet  plashed  in  the  water,  and  he  sank  to  his  middle  in  a  stream.  My  first 
idea  was  that  we  were  in  the  second  ^run,*  but  as  he  pushed  slowly  on, 
the  water  momentarily  growing  deeper,  and  spreading  around  us  on  either  side 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  it  flashed  upon  me  that  we  had  missed  the  road  in  the 
darkness,  and  were  fairly  launched  into  the  Waccamaw  river  I  Turning  to  the 
darky,  who  was  driving,  I  said  quickly : 

*  Scip,  stop  the  horse.   Where  are  we  ? ' 

*  Do  n't  know,  massa,  but  I  reckon  we  'so  in  de  riber.' 

*A  comfortable  situation  this,  Scip.  We  can't  turn  round.  The  horse 
can't  swim  such  a  stream  as  this  in  harness.   What  shall  we  do  ? ' 

*  Can  you  swim,  massa  ? '  he  quietly  asked.  • 
'  Yes,  like  an  eeL' 

'  Wal,  den,  we 'd  better  gwo  on.  De  boss  will  swim.  But,  massa,  you 
might  take  off  your  boots  and  overcoat,  and  be  ready  for  a  spring  if  he  go 
down.' 

I  did  as  he  directed,  while  he  let  down  the  apron  and  top  of  the  wagon,  and 
fastened  the  reins  loosely  to  the  dash-board,  saying  as  he  did  so,  *  Tou  must  al- 
lers  let  a  boss  have  his  head  when  he  swim,  massa ;  if  you  rein  him,  he  go 
down  sure.'  Then,  undoing  a  portion  of  the  harness,  to  give  the  horse  the  free 
use  of  his  legs,  he  shouted,  *  Gee  up,  ole  Qray,'  and  we  started. 

The  noble  animal  stepped  off  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  passage ;  but  he  had  proceeded  only  about  fifty  yards  when  he 
lost  his  footing,  and  we  were  plunged  into  an  entirely  new  and  decidedly  cold 
hip-bath.  *  Now 's  de  time,  ole  Gray,'  *  show  your  broughten  up,  ole  boy,' 
'  let  de  gemman  see  how  you  swim,  ole  fler,'  and  similar  exclamations  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  from  the  darky,  who  all  the  time  avoided  touching  the  reins. 

^  It  may  have  been  one  minute,  it  may  have  been  five  —  I  took  '  no  note  of 
time '  —  before  the  horse  again  struck  bottom,  and  halted  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, the  water  being  still  almost  level  with  his  back,  and  the  opposite  bank  too 
fiur-off  to  be  seen  through  the  darkness.  After  a  short  rest,  he  again  ^breast- 
ed the  waters,'  and  in  a  few  minutes  landed  us  on  the  shore ;  not,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  road,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  pine-trees,  which  there  were  so  en- 
tangled with  under-growth,  that  not  even  a  man,  much  less  a  horse,  could 
make  his  way  through  them.   Wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with  the  cold, 
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we  had  no  time  to  lose  Mn  gittin'  out  of  d»t,*  if  we  wished  to  aroid  gretttcr 
dangers  than  those  we  had  just  escaped.  So,  springing  from  the  wagon,  the 
darky  waded  up  the  stream,  near  its  hank,  to  reconnoitre.  Betoming  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  reported  that  we  were  ahout  a  hundred  yards  below  the  road.  We 
had  been  csrriedthat  fiu>down  the  stream  by  the  strength  of  the  current  The 
only  way  was  to  follow  the  *  run  *  up  along  its  bank ;  this  we  did,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  the  satisfaction  of  striking  the  high-road.  Arranging  the  harness, 
we  were  soon  again  under  way,  the  horse  bounding  along  as  if  he  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  rigorous  exercise  to  restore  his  chilled  circulation.  We  after- 
ward learned  that  it  was  not  the  Waocamaw  that  we  had  crossed,  but  the 
second  'run*  our  native  friend  had  told  us  of,  and  that  the  water  in  the  middle 
of  its  stream  was  fifteen  feet  deep  I  • 

Half-dead  with  the  cold  and  wet,  we  hurried  on,  but  still  no  welcome  light 
beckoned  us  to  a  human  habitation.  The  darkness  grew  denser  till  we  could 
not  eren  distinguish  the  road,  much  less  our  horse^s  nose,  whidi  we  bad  been 
directed  to  follow.  Inwardly  cursing  the  folly  which  brought  me  into  sadi  a 
wilderness,  I  said  to  the  darky : 

'  8ciplo,  I 'm  sorry  I  took  you  on  such  a  trip  as  this.' 

'  Oh  I  neber  mind  me,  massa ;  I  rather  like  de  dark  night  and  de  storm.' 

'  Like  the  night  and  the  storm,  why  so  ? ' 

"Cause  den  de  wild  spirits  come  out,  and  talk  in  de  trees,  and  make  me 
feel  bery  strong  Aar,'  he  replied,  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast 

"Vie  night  and  the  storm,  Sdp,  make  m  feel  like  cultiyating  another  sort 
of  $pirit$.  There  are  some  in  the  wagon-box,  let  us  stop  and  see  what  they 
are  like.' 

We  stopped,  and  I  took  out  a  small  willow-flask,  which  held  the  'spirits  of 
Otard,'  and  offered  it  to  the  darky. 

'  No,  massa,'  he  said  laughing,  '  I  neber  touch  dem  sort  ob  spirits ;  dey 
raise  de  bery  ole  debil.' 

Not  heeding  the  darky's  example,  I  took  '  a  long  and  a  strong  pull,'  and — 
felt  the  better  for  it 

Again  we  rode  on,  and  again  and  again  I '  communed  with  the  spirits,'  till 
a  sudden  exclamation  from  Sdp  aroused  me  from  a  hslf-stupor,  into  which  I 
was  falling.  '  What 's  the  matter  f '  I  asked. 

'  A  light,  massa,  a  light  t ' 

•Where?' 

*  Dar,  way  off  in  de  trees  ^ 

'  Sure  enough,  glory,  hallelujah.  Hail  Columbia,  and  Yankee  Doodle,  there 
it  is  1   We  're  all  right  now,  Scip.' 

We  rode  on  till  we  came  to  the  ineritable  opening  in  the  trees,  and  were 
soon  at  the  door  of  what  I  saw,  by  the  light  which  came  through  the  crerioes 
in  the  logs,  was  a  one-story  shanty,  about  twenty  feet  square.  •Will  you  let 
us  come  in  out  of  de  rainf '  asked  Sdpio  of  a  wretched-looking,  half-chid, 
middle-aged  woman,  who  came  to  the  door. 

*  Who  ar  you  ? '  was  the  reply. 
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*  Onlj  massa)  and  me,  uid  de  hoss,  and  we  am  half-dead  wid  de  cold,*  said 
Sdp. 

'  Wal,  strangers,  thar  *s  mighty  poor  flxins  fer  traVlers  har,  but  you  can 
come  in.  The  horse,'  she  added,  addressing  the  darky,  and  pointing  to  the 
rear  of  the  hut,  ^  you  can  stow  away  under  the  shed.' 

Here,  my  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Kmicksbbockbb,  requires  me  to  pass  the 
night.   If  I  ever  '  git  out  ob  dat '  shanty,  the  reader  will  hear  firom  me  again. 


REVELATIONS  OF  WALL-STREET: 

BEINO  THS  HISTOBT  OF  CHABLE8  ELIAS  PARKINSON. 
BT  EICHABD       KXIIBALL,  lUTHOB  OF  ST.  LBOKR. 

'  Mlfllike  me  not  for  my  complexion.*— Mkxohaht  or  Vmci. 
Part  thb  Last,  . 

chapteb  first. 

*  BmiTH  heaven*!  genial  innabine,  erery  where 
Ii  heard  the  utterance  of  the  human  heart ; 
Each  in  Ub  language  doth  the  plaint  impart ; 
Then  why  not  I  in  mine  ?  * 

This  narratiye  is  resumed  at  a  period  nearly  two  years  and-a-half  subse- 
quent to  the  date  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  brings  us  to  the 
spring  of  1862.  The  Upse  of  time  we  will  bridge  over  by  a  brief  epitome  of 
what  occurred  during  those  thirty  months.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  Tolume 
with  details,  but  it  would  contain  many  repetitions,  and  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  I  have  in  view. 

Two  years  and-a-half^  after  we  are  fifty-two,  cannot  well  be  spared  At 
that  age  every  year  counts.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded  in  the  midst  of 
our  labors,  espedaUy  when  a  family  at  home  is  entirely  dependent  on  them ; 
it  is  not  agreeable,  I  say,  to  be  reminded  by  some  indpient  debility  or  tell-tale 
weakness  that  the  infirmities  of  age  are  beginning  to  hover  around  us.  All  of 
a  sudden  we  discover  we  have  not  the  same  suppleness  of  joint,  the  same  elas- 
ticity of  limb,  the  same  general  activity  of  body  as  before.  We  put  it  down 
to  a  cold,  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  or  a  slight  visitation  of  neuralgia — to  any  thing 
but  what  it  really  is,  the  advance-guard  of  dissolution.  After  a  while  we 
give  it  up.  The  cold  is  not  cured,  the  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  do  not  mend, 
and  we  submit  to  the  inevitable  destiny  which  says :  *  Grow  old  or  die  T 

It  is  then  we  grudge  the  years  which  bring  us  no  returns,  which  leave  us 
no  better  than  they  found  us.  For  men,  as  they  advance  in  life,  feel  a  sad- 
dening disappointment  when  they  think  how  meagre  of  results  it  has  been  to 
them.  So  true  is  it,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  us  all  a  consci- 
ousness that  we  ought  not  to  live  in  vain. 

Two  years  and-a-hal^  reader,  and  we  meet  again. 
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There  is  an  end  to  my  numerous  speculations ;  kad  without  my  being  made 
rich  or  comfortable,  or  having  one  penny  laid  aside.  I  have  an  impression  that 
most  of  my  readers  imagine  Jthat  Harley  had  undertaken  to  lay  some  snare  for 
me,  that  I  was  about  to  become  his  victim,  or  dupe,  or  be  unfortunately  in- 
volved by  his  practices,  or  something  of  the  sort 

I  have  no  such  experience  to  record.  Harley  proved  to  be  just  what  he 
appeared.  During  those  two  and-a-half  years  he  worked  inde&tigably.  He 
crossed  the  ocean  several  times.  His  perseverance  was  marvellous ;  his  hope 
always  large  and  encouraging.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  reason 
to  complain  of  him.  I  must  give,  therefore,  a  brief  explanation  why  at  the 
end  of  this  period  I  find  myself  in  this  unpleasant  situation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  was  to  have  one-quarter  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  various  enterprises  connected  with  America,  which  Harley  should  engage 
in.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  to  draw  on  him  for  my  necessary  expenses.  The 
result  of  each  separate  undertaking  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  folloin^ : 

Of  the  three  California  gold  mines,  but  one  turned  out  to  have  a  title  which  • 
would  pass.  It  took  a  year  to  get  satisfiictory  evidence  of  that,  and  a  great 
expense.  By  that  time  far  better  placers  were  offered.  In  fiict,  London  was 
flooded  with  auriferous  projects,  from  the  Mariposa  mines  of  Fremont  to  the 
mere  ^show'  of  the  California  squatter,  represented  only  by  an  attractive  lump 
of  gold.  So  Harley  thought  best  to  sell  our  mine,  for  five  thousand  pounds, 
(twenty-five  thousand  dollars,)  cash.  It  had  simply  cost  the  owner  the  trou- 
ble of  prospecting  it,  and  of  going  through  the  usual  squatter-law  form  of  tak- 
ing possession  —  nothing  more. 

From  this  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  to  be  deducted,  by  the  terms 
of  sale,  the  various  charges  and  expenses  the  solicitors,  for  examimog 
titles,  attending  meetings,  eta  etc  etc.,  which  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Mem. :  The  solicitors  who  received  these 
large  fees  had  influenced  their  clients  to  make  this  purchase,  and  bad  to  .be 
paid  accordingly. 

Of  the  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  which  remained,  the  owner  got 
one-halfj  and  I  a  fourth  of  the  balance.    I  had  no  reason  to  complain  certainly. 

The  Virginia  gold-mine  promised  very  well.  Here  were  some  improvements, 
and  a  quantity  of  ore  already  excavated.  A  geologist  of  respectability  was 
sent  out  to  examine  it  His  report  was  flavored  with  the  choice  viands  and  fine 
wines  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  and  on  the  strength  of  it  a  company  was  brought 
out,  nominally  in  Paris,  under  the  French  law  of  en  commandite.  The  shares 
were  really  owned  in  London  by  some  speculators,  who  to  avoid  all  responsi- 
bility prevailed  on  a  Frenchman  in  their  employ  to  act  as  gerant  These  people 
soon  began  to  speculate  in  the  stock,  having  got  it  on  the  mining  list,  and  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  working  the  mine  itself.  The  proprietor  did  re- 
ceive in  cash  the  amount  of  his  improvements ;  for  the  rest  he  obtained  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  shares,  and  Harley  and  I  took  our  proportion,  but  we  had 
to  engage  not  to  offer  in  the  market  for  the  space  of  one  year.  Harley  also  re- 
ceived a  pretty  large  sum  under  the  disbursement  account,  of  which  my  share 
was  about  a  thousand  dollars.   After  a  whUe,  the  stock  began  to  fitll ;  those 
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in  the  scheme  had  worked  off  their  shares  on  the  simple  ones  who  were  out- 
side, and  the  whole  broke  down.  To  be  sure  they  violated  their  contract  as  to 
working  the  mine ;  the  fact  is,  thej  never  intended  to  work  it^  only  to  use  the 
company  for  stock  operations,  which  they  were  enabled  the  better  to  do,  be- 
cause the  mine  was  in  working  order.  Harley  threatened  law  proceedings  and 
various  other  measures,  but  the  affair  subsided  as  such  affairs  generally  do. 
Harley  was  too  busy  to  prosecute ;  it  might  not  have  been  judicious,  and  so 
the  whole  matter  dropped.  Certain  shareholders  to  this  day  curse  Harley  as 
a  swindler,  when  it  was  the  Englishmen  who  swindled  their  brother  EngUsh- 
men  in  the  business. 

An  interesting  book  might  be  written  about  the  mine  on  the  Isthmus. 
Here  every  thing  was  right.  The  ore  was  very  rich  and  abundant  The  grants 
perfect  The  conveyance  en  regie.  In  due  course  a  company  was  formed  in 
London,  a  hona-fide  company,  to  exploit  this  really  valuable  gold-mine.  It 
was  on  this  enterprise  that  Harley  principally  depended  for  the  realization  of 
his  grand  ideas  of  fortune.  And  there  seemed  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent 
The  directors  were  not  only  respectable,  but  embraced  some  of  the  best  men 
in  London.  The  plans  were  good ;  the  subscriptions  promptly  paid ;  Harley's 
share  in  the  contract  was  so  large  that  with  a  moderate  success,  wealth  was 
insured  to  us  both.  He  had  agreed  (he  could  not  well  do  otherwise  if  he 
wished  to  exhibit  confidence  in  the  scheme,  and  he  certainly  had  confidence  in 
it)  to  receive  a  certain  portion  of  paid-up  stock  after  the  company  should  raise  the 
requisite  amount  of  working  capital  A  splendid  lot  of  machinery,  a  first-rate 
engineer,  a  geologist,  practical  miners  to  work  the  mines,  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions,  including  pork,  beef,  flour,  together  with  a  generous  quota  o/epirits. 
Harley  had  repeatedly  warned  the  manager  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  expedition  that  no  liquor  be  allowed  to  the  men. 
He  had  carefully  investigated  this  subject  as  connected  with  the  Isthmus,  but 
the  advice  was  disregarded.  The  people  arrived.  Before  the  machinery  was 
erected  the  fever  broke  out  among  them.  Nearly  all  died,  or  suffered  the  en- 
tire loss  of  health.  Only  those  who  practised  total  abstinence  were  saved,  and 
they  were  few.  By  this  time  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
had  actually  been  expended,  or  rather  wasted.  A  firesh  call  was  made,  for 
Englishmen  will  not  readily  give  up  an  affair  they  have  put  their  money  into. 
Another  hundred  thousand  was  raised.  Harley  had  to  contribute  on  his  stock, 
although  they  were  paid-up  shares,  or  lose  it,  for  the  company  had  raised  all 
the  workii^  capital  they  agreed  to.  Another  expedition  started.  Strange  to 
say.  Rum  in  large  quantities  was  again  permitted  to  be  sent,  although  under 
the  control  of  the  manager  there.  The  men,  unused  to  the  climate,  clamored 
for  spirits.  The  manager  yielded  In  fact,  he  thought  it  would  do  them  good. 
The  result  was  a  repetition  of  the  same  unhappy  scenes  as  before.  This  con- 
sumed more  than  two  years.  Still  the  company  would  not  give  up.  But 
Harley  could  no  longer  respond  to  the  tax  on  his  shares.  He  had  already 
managed  to  sell  some,  although  the  stock  was  not  on  the  market,  but  now  no- 
body would  buy.  Other  matters  not  going  to  his  mind ;  he  was  unable  to  pay 
the  considerable  sum  called  for,  and  so  his  stock  was  forfeited.   I  will  remark 
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here,  that  after  two  more  discouraging  experiments,  the  company  were  entirely 
Buocessftil,  and  their  shares  are  worth  at  this  day,  on  the  London  mining 
hoard,  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  premium  I  Thus  we  just  escaped  realizing 
an  immense  fortune  1 

I  haye  already  mentioned  an  agent  had  heen  sent  out  to  report  as  to  the 
▼alue  of  the  two  Lake  Superior  copper-mines.  These  were  two  separate  pro- 
perties. Unfortunately,  the  title  to  one  was  in  litigation.  Harley  was  prom- 
ised hy  his  principal  that  all  difficulties  relating  to  it  should  he  settled  before 
an  agent  could  arive  out.  It  prored  to  be  impossible,  and  that  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  The  other  property  was  yery  yaluable,  and  promised  largely. 
The  owner  was  a  *cute  Down-easter,  who,  seeing  the  advantages  to  be  reaped 
from  the  enterprise,  came  back  with  the  agent  to  London.  These  two  had 
put  their  heads  together  on  the  voyage  to  cheat  Harley  out  ci  the  benefits  he 
was  to  deriye ;  he  had  a  written  contract  for  one-half  the  profits,  as  usual,  and 
this  now  seemed  to  the  owner  beyond  all  reason.  The  result  was,  he  intrigued 
with  the  London  broker,  told  stories  to  Harley's  prejudice,  employed  a  solicitor 
to  look  into  the  contract,  who  decided  Harley  had  not  compUed  with  every  par- 
ticular, and  in  his  judgment  it  could  not  be  enforced.  In  short,  Harley  saw 
clearly  what  was  going  on,  and  determined  to  have  no  litigation  or  scandaL 
He  therefore  permitted  the  owner  to  buy  out  his  interest  for  fire  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  was  paid  to  him  in  cash,  and  the  parties  remained  apparently  on 
the  best  terms.  For  it  was  a  principle  with  Harley  never  to  quarrel  with  any 
body. 

The  company  for  the  working  of  the  Tennessee  copper-mine  went  forward 
very  well  But  it  was  subject  to  the  fiite  of  every  English  undertaking ;  that 
is,  it  was  badly  managed  at  first,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  spent  unneces- 
sarily, not  to  say  wasted.  After  two  or  three  misadventures  it  b^;an  to  pro- 
duce something,  but  Harley  was  in  no  position  to  wait  for  dividends,  whidi,  to 
the  great  joy  of  these  Englishmen,  promised  to  be  very  regular  in  four  or  five 
years  t  So  he  sold  out  our  interest  on  the  best  terms  possible. 

The  Virginia  land-company  charter  amounted  to  just  nothing  at  aU.  The 
titles  were  involved  in  such  inextricable  confiision,  'lapping  over'  each  other 
sometimes  five  or  six  deep,  that  although,  as  the  solicitor  said,  the  lands  were 
doubtless  there,  and  enough  of  them,  it  required  more  professional  skill  than 
he  was  capable  ot,  to  disentangle  the  snarL 

The  Georgia  affair  might  have  turned  out  well  could  we  have  kept  our  se- 
cret But  the  appearance  of  a  British  agent,  whom  it  was  soon  rumored  was 
a  special  messenger  from  the  Bank  of  England,  (I)  and  whose  ev^  word  and 
gesture  were  watched  and  reported,  threw  the  whole  region  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement When  it  came  to  the  mysterious  business  of  taking  soundings  in 
and  around  the  harbor,  and  making  minute  inquiries  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  excitement  was  complete.  The 
agent,  despite  the  endeavors  of  our  Qeoiigia  fiiend  to  keep  him  close,  was  sur- 
rounded by  hosts  of  pine-land  people,  who  were  ready  to  sell  at  any  price, 
cash  down.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  the  agent  remained  true  to  his  convivial 
pledges ;  he  had  come  out,  he  said  to  all  inquirers,  for  a  certain  purpo8e»  and 
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he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  outside  of  his  instructions.  But  this  only  add- 
ed fuel  to  the  flame.  In  vain  our  Southern  friend  endeavored  to  quiet  it. 
He  became  the  object  of  envy  to  the  surrounding  country,  so  that  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  return  of  the  agent  to  London,  there  followed  him  three 
individuals  from  that  region,  each  with  plenipotentiary  power  to  sell  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  at  onb  quarter  of  what  Uarley  asked  for  his  1 
The  next  steamer  brought  out  two  more  Georgians,  on  whom  these  three,  who 
acted  in  concert,  had  stolen  a  march,  and  who  had  other  large  tracts  at  still 
lower  prices.  The  result  was,  the  whole  scheme  was  knocked  in  the  head ; 
although  Harley  had  the  pleasure,  if  pleasure  it  was,  to  see  the  five  *  represent- 
ative men,'  after  spending  six  months  in  London,  and  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  return  home  with  loss  of  money,  time,  and  reputation,  only  to  be  ex- 
posed to  abuse  from  tholr  constituents,  on  whom  they  had  drawn  lai^ly  for 
expenses. 

But  the  live-oak  lands  of  Florida,  there  was  an  opportunity  I  The  price  of 
the  land  was  imderstood  and  settled  on.  The  titles  beyond  question.  The 
quality  of  the  oak  timber  undisputed.  All  the  expenses  calculated,  and  what 
a  fortune  1  —  on  paper.  Alas  I  there  was  one  screw  loose.  The  little  item  of 
transportation  had  been  overlooked ;  or  rather  at  the  last  moment  it  was  as- 
certained the  whole  speculation  turned  on  the  completion  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  railway,  on  which  trains  were  already  running  but  twenty-five 
miles  I 

The  invention  for  making  paper  out  of  the  bark  of  certiun  trees,  although 
patented  in  America,  Harley  found  to  be  an  old  French  discoveiy,  which  had 
already  been  unsuccessfully  experimented  with. 

The  plans  for  smelting  ores  with  little  or  no  fuel,  and  for  generatii^  steam 
with  equal  economy,  turned  out  mere  chimeras  of  the  brain  of  some  half-crazed 
mechanical  genius; 

The  French  brandy  scheme,  I  have  already  said,  was  abandoned  by  Harley. 

The  invention  for  making  steel  out  of  coarse  pig-iron  promised  a  great  deaL 
The  inventor  was  a  poor  man,  who  could  advance  no  money  for  testing  it  So 
he  gave  Harley  three-fourths  of  the  patent,  on  condition  he  would  furnish  all 
expenses.  .It  cost  quite  a  sum  to  patent  the  invention  all  over  Europe,  and  still 
more  to  erect  a  small  shop  for  experiments.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  these 
experiments  fiuled,  but  while  the  theory  of  the  process  was  successfully  demon- 
strated, practically  it  would  not  pay,  except  on  a  large  scale ;  and  no  English- 
man could  be  found  ready  to  embark  so  much  money  in  a  new  process,  when 
the  old  served  very  welL  Here  was  a  considerable  loss,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it. 

The  other  ^little  matters '  turned  out  little.  A  few  pounds  were  from  time 
to  time  realized,  but  there  were  no  important  results. 

Thus  in  brief  I  give  the  reader  tiie  result  of  over  three  years'  work,  count- 
ing frt>m  the  time  I  first  engaged  with  Harley,  to  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter.  During  that  period,  I  repeat  that  Harley  was 
inde&tigable.  He  worked  very  hard,  and  with  an  energy  almost  miraculous. 
VOL.  Lvra.  34 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  tact,  and  activity,  and  adroitness  which  he  displayed. 
Had  it  not  heen  for  these,  we  should  have  realized  nothing. 
As  it  was,  the  account  current  stood  about  as  follows : 

California  gold-mine,  $8,750 

Virginia  do.,  receiyed  for  expenses,   8,800 

Sales  of  Isthmus  gold-mine  stock,  13,800 

Received  from  same  as  expenses,  4,000 

Lake  Superior  property,   6,000 

Sale  of  interest  in  Tennessee  mine,  10,000 

Other  receipts,  '.   6,000 


160,850 

Per  contra. 

Paid  assessment  on  Isthmus  shares,  $i,800 

Loss  on  experiments  with  pig-iron,  4,200 

Yarious  small  losses,  2,000 


$10,500 

10,500 
$89,850 

In  round  numbers,  forty  thousand  dollars  in  net  cash  was  the  result  of 
our  labors  from  say  the  first  of  January,  1849,  to  May  of  1852. 

Of  this,  Harley  made  a  scrupulous  diyision,  although  the  expenses  of  his 
office  compared  with  mine  were  more  than  three  to  one ;  still  he  simplified  the 
whole  by  crediting  me  with  just  one-fourth  of  that  net  amount,  to  wit,  with 
ten  thousand  dollars,  less  a  mere  trifle.  After  all,  not  a  bad  business  for  some- 
thing over  three  years'  work.    How,  then,  am  I  to  explain  the  condition  you 
find  me  in  at  the  end  of  the  time  ?   I  can  do  so  very  easily.    I  confess  I  was 
much  surprised  when  Harley  sent  me  his  account  current,  in  which  I  stood 
credited  with  the  above-mentioned  sum,  and  charged  with  my  drafts  on  him, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred,  dollars  mare  than  the  sum  to  my 
credit  I    On  looking  over  the  account,  I  found  it  was  quite  correct    Was  it 
possible  I  had  drawn  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  f   I  could 
not  believe  it,  yet  it  was  so.   There  were  the  figures,  and  the  figures  were  cor- 
rect   The  fact  is,  my  household  expenses,  under  the  agreeable  system  of 
drawing  for  what  I  wanted,  insensibly  increased.    Not  by  Alice's  consent^  but 
I  had,  as  already  explained,  undertaken  to  show  some  hospitality  |o  our  spec- 
ulative friends,  and  all  house-keepers  understand  the  extra  expense  entailed 
even  by  a  small  dinner.    Then  this  involved  a  larger  outlay  in  Alice's  ward- 
robe.  Beside,  I  sent  the  younger  children  to  a  more  expensive  school,  and 
Alice  had  taken  music-lessons  from  a  first-class  teacher.    Considering  these 
various  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  expenses  were  so 
much  increased.    Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Alice's  careful  management,  they 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  heavier.    She,  be  it  understood,  having  full  frith 
in  her  father's  judgment,  believed  we  were  on  the  road  to  renewed  prosper- 
ity.   Money  seemed  to  come  so  easy,  things  were  never  so  charming  in  that 
respect,  that  she  was  entirely  deceived.    During  the  last  year,  however,  I  be- 
gan to  have  my  misgivings.    I  saw  that  Harley,  having  done  his  utmost  with 
what  he  had  in  hand,  was  not  the  man  to  pursue  failing  schemes  forever,  but 
would  certainly  lay  hold  of  new  projects,  in  which  I  might  or  might  not  be 
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called  to  share.  Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  my  exertions. 
But  after  residing  so  long  abroad,  and  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  yery 
best  class  of  speculators  there,  he  might  take  up  some  project,  and  cut  loose 
£rom  American  operations. 

The  dreaded  blow  fell  at  last  I  receiyed  a  long  letter  from  Harley,  in 
which  he  assured  me  he  did  not  think  any  more  could  at  present  be  rea- 
lized out  of  the  matters  in  hand ;  he  spoke  of  certain  prospective  ad- 
vantages, of  which  I  should  certainly  receive  my  share ;  he  said  his  own 
expenses  were  large,  necessarily  so  from  the  position  he  was  forced  to  main- 
tain ;  and  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  very  excellent  opportunity  to  embark  in 
a  scheme  for  an  Italian  railway,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Pope,  which 
promised  more  than  weU.  That  if  the  hoped-for  success  should  crown  his  ef- 
forts, he  should  not  forget  me — no,  most  assuredly  not  Many  were  the  kind 
wishes  expressed  for  us  all ;  as  to  the  little  balance  of  one  hundred  pounds  in 
his  &vor,  it  was  of  no  consequence  whatever ;  so  there  let  it  stand. 

When  I  received  and  read  this  letter,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  I  felt  like 
a  sailor  alone  on  a  desolate  island,  abandoned  by  his  ship-mates,  who  have  left 
him  by  accident  or  desi^.  My  first  impulse  was  to  feel  bitterly  toward  Bar- 
ley. Yet  why  f  Had  he  deceived  me  in  any  respect  ?  No.  Had  he  not 
lived  honestly  up  to  his  contract  ?  Yes.  Of  what  had  I  to  complain  ?  Alas  I 
of  nothing,  save  my  own  folly. 

Reader,  here  was  the  loose  screw,  here  the  leak  in  the  ship,  here  the  break 
in  the  axle ;  ponder  it  well,  and  let  the  moral  teach  you  something.  Harley 
when  we  first  met  was  thirty-five.  I  was  Ji/ty-ttoo,  Harley  was  of  an  age 
still  to  embark  in  a  speculative  career ;  I  was  not  He  pursued  it  consistently 
as  a  business.  I  struck  into  it  hoping  to  make  a  fortune  suddenly  and  quit 
Now  he,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  having  spent  each  year  all  he  had  earned,  (at 
least  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,)  had  acquired  position  and  a  reputation 
for  wealth,  and  was  just  ready  to  embark  in  something  more  promising  than 
gold-mines,  patent-rights,  or  land-charters  ;  but  I,  having  spent  all  I  had 
earned,  had  nothing  to  go  on  with,  or  fall  back  upon,  while  poverty,  more  hard 
and  unendurable  than  ever  before,  stared  me  grimly  in  the  &ce. 

I  sat  holding  in  my  hand  the  letter  of  Harley.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all 
over  me.  It  stood  on  my  forehead,  it  suffused  my  eye-lids.  I  could  feel  it  on 
my  body,  and  my  limbs.  I  experienced  a  painfiil  sensation  at  my  heart ;  I 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  was  forced  to  open  my  mouth,  literally  gasping 
for  breath.  *  Oh  1  what  am  I  to  do  ?  who  shall  comfort  me  ?  ^  I  exclaimed  aloud. 
Then  it  was  I  thought  of  my  daughter — of  Alice.  I  could  talk  to  her.  I  could 
tell  her  all.  And  she  would  forgive  her  father ;  we  would  plan  together  what 
was  to  be  done.  She  should  be  my  confidante,  my  sympathiser.  In  a  more 
humble  manner  than  ever  before  we  would  endeavor  still  to  have  a  happy  homeu 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Alice  herself  entered.  It  was  an  oc- 
casional practice  for  her  to  ride  *  down-town,'  about  the  time' I  was  ready  to 
leave,  and  accompany  me  home.  Now  she  come  in  with  a  fine  flow  of  spirits, 
and  ran  gayly  up  to  me. 
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.  Her  lively  demonstration  was  suddenly  checked,  and  she  exclaimed  with 
much  emotion :  *  What  is  the  matter,  papa,  what  has  happened  f ' 

^Nothing,  my  child,  nothing  has  happened,  hut  I  fear  there  is  an  end  of  all 
my  hopes  in  Europe.* 

'Indeed.' 

'  Tes.  I  have  been  fearing  it  for  a  long  time ;  and  now  I  am  thrown  back 
on  what  I  can  do  here.' 

I  found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  her  just  the  exact  state  of  things.  For 
she  could  not  readily  conceire  of  so  sudden  a  turn  in  affairs,  nor  why  I  should 
be  so  distressed,  since,  as  she  supposed,  I  had  still  occupation  here. 

At  last  she  seemed  to  take  the  whole,  as  it  were,  on^trust,  and  to  appredr 
ate  that  once  more  I  had  anxiously  to  cast  about  for  a  few  dollars  each  day  on 
which  to  Uye.  Then  came  my  recompense,  my  consolation.  She  was  so  much 
older  and  stronger,  she  said,  and  understood  so  much  more  than  formerly  how 
to  economise,  and  how  to  make  things  pleasant  for  me.  I  must  not  be  worried 
a  bit  I  Why,  she  could  teach,  she  could  do  ever  so  many  things,  if  necessary. 
She  kissed  me,  and  called  me  by  some  endearing  name,  brought  me  my  hat 
and  coat,  forced  me  away  from  the  office,  and  I  was  made  to  feel  cheerful  in 
spite  of  myself. 

I  went  home  with  my  child ;  led  home,  I  may  say,  by  her. 

I  spent  the  night  thinking  what  I  should  do.  Speculation  was  at  that  time 
rife,  why  not  undertake  various  local  schemes  ?  My  acquaintance  was  large 
among  the  speculatiTe  class.  I  rejected  this  plan  because  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  in  the  way  of  earning  some  money  forthwith.  It  was  two  months 
since  I  had  received  any  thing  from  Harley,  and  his  letter  came  just  in  time 
to  prevent  further  drawing.  Beside,  my  eyes  were  suddenly  opened,  and  I 
sickened  at  the  idea  of  such  hope-deferred  business.  Could  it  be  possible  t 
Where  was  my  reason,  my  common-sense  ?  Had  I  been  mad  for  the  last  three 
years  ? 

Twice  I  awoke  during  the  night  with  that  dreadful  sensation  at  my  heart, 
which  is  only  understood  by  those  who  are  at  times  tortured  by  what  ia 
termed  the  *  horrors.'  Why  had  this  come  so  suddenly  on  me  f  Why  for  the 
last  six  months  did  I  not  make  some  preparations  for  what,  had  I  not  been  an 
idiot,  I  ought  have  known  toould  come  to  pass  ?  For  six  months  afifairs  had 
promised  just  this  termination.  Tet  I  kept  on  hoping  and  hoping,  and  draw- 
ing on  Harley. 

At  last  I  did  fall  asleep,  and  slumbered  long  into  the  morning.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes,  Alice  was  standing  by  me.  She  smiled  when  she  saw  I  was 
awake,  and  exclaimed :  *  For  once  you  have  over-slept  yourself.  Break&st  has 
been  ready  an  hour.'  The  fact  was,  I  had  been  exhausted  by  the  severity  of 
my  mental  sufferings,  and  nature  had  come  to  my  aid.  J.  rose  considerably  re- 
freshed, determined  to  cast  about  with  prudence. 
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CHAPTEB  SECOND. 

I  rouND  I  had  neither  the  hope  nor  the  energy  which  I  enjoyed  when  I  em- 
harked  in  speculation  three  years  hefore.  The  hahit  of  those  three  years  had 
nearly  spoiled  me  for  any  regular  pursuit  How  hard  to  come  down  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  industry  !  B^ide,  how  mortifying  was  my  situation.  My 
acquaintances  were  just  heginning  to  consider  me  once  more  a  man  of  wealth 
The  very  day  I  received  that  letter  I  had  heen  congratulated  on  my  fortunate 
operations.    So  my  last  stiite  was  worse  than  the  first 

Again  came  the  old  question,  renewed  with  triple  force,  what  was  I  to  do  t 
I  thought  of  attempting  business  as  a  stock-broker,  as  produce-broker,  of 
trying  what  I  could  do  in  real  estate.  There  were  objections  to  all  these. 
A  stock-broker  required  some  capital,  or  at  least,  a  good  credit  I  had  jieither. 
I  was  no  longer  active  enough  for  operations  in  merchandise,  nor  had  I  suffi- 
cient experience  in  the  business  for  real  estate.  So  I  resolved  to  go  back  to 
what  I  first  undertook.  I  would  begin  once  more  the  labors  of  a  no^broker, 
and  work  industriously. 

Never  till  about  this  time  did  I  have  any  just  conception  of  human  life,  nor 
of  Qod's  design  in  the  announcement :  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.'  No,  never  till  now ;  and  it  happened  on  this  wise.  As  I  was  preparing 
to  resume  my  task  of  hard  daily  labor,  under  circumstances  the  most  depressing 
and  disheartening,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  sustain  myself  under  this 
last  disappointment,  a  new  light  suddenly  broke  in  on  me.  I  look  back  to  it  al- 
ways with  a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude.  Up  to  that  moment  the  object  of  all 
my  efforts,  my  anxieties,  my  active  exertions,  was  to  get  back  to  where  I  stood 
before,  to  recover  my  position,  or  or  least,  to  support  my  family  comfortably.  So, 
when  I  failed  in  one  quarter,  or  met  with  disappointments  in  another,  I  suffered 
to  a  great  degree.  Sometimes  I  was  irritable,  sometimes  complaining,  and  often 
bitter  and  defiant  I  repeat,  in  all  this  I  looked  solely  at  what  was  imme- 
diately before  me.  If  I  gained  somewhat,  I  was  pleased ;  if  I  lost,  I  was  de- 
pressed. In  &ct,  my  existence  was  rounded  by  mere  occurrences.  Even  my 
moralizing — and  I  did  moralize  a  great  deal  —  had  reference  solely  to  these. 
It  did  not  strike  deep.  To  be  uncomfortable  was  an  evil,  [instead  of  an  incon- 
venience ;]  the  reverse,  a  blessing. 

What  I  am  about  to  recount  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  it  is  true.  On 
the  day  I  decided  with  a  heavy  heart  to  conunence  again  my  disagreeable  labors, 
it  seemed  as  if  hope  had  entirely  deserted  me.  I  rose  in  the  morning  miser- 
able. It  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  go  through  with  what  lay  before  me.  Borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  sad  thoughts,  I  prepared  to  descend  to  the  breakfast- 
room.  My  suffering  was  unendurable,  and  growing  every  moment  more  in- 
tense. Suddenly  something  whispered  to  me  audibly :  *  How  have  you  been 
mistaken !  There  is  a  worse  thing  than  misfortune  and  misery,  a  better  thing 
than  wealth.  All  that  happens  to  you  shall  develop  and  enrich  your  charac- 
ter! *   ...    I  turned  and  saw  my  wife  smiling  on  me. 

The  weight  was  lifted  off  my  heart  I  threw  the  door  oipen  and  walked 
from  the  room  untrammelled,  free.  I  knew  something  trying  awaited  me,  else 
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why  such  new  strength  ?  From  that  moment  I  learned  to  regard  every  thing 
which  took  place  as  a  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to  make  of  me,  Charles 
Parkinson,  something  better  and  more  descrying  than  I  then  was.  AH  things 
were  clear  to  me.  Now  I  could  see  —  not  with  that  narrow- and  circum- 
scribed  vision  which  enabled  me  in  a  keen,  shrewd  way  to  understand  my  error 
in  joining  Harley,  but  with  a  sight  which,  regarding  the  whole  drcumference 
of  my  being,  carefully  surveyed  the  whole,  instead  of  a  meagre  portion  of  it 

The  reader  must  understand  this  extraordinary  and  sudden  change  was  not 
what  is  termed  of  a  religious  character,  except  so  &r  as  that  enters  into  and 
forms  a  part  of  our  very  natures.  In  other  words,  I  did  not  think  any  thing 
about  QoD,  nor  what  the  priest  would  call  ^  the  concerns  of  my  souL'  It  was 
the  divine  element,  breathed  into  man  with  the  breath  of  life,  which  was  evoked 
by  the  utter  desperateness  of  my  condition.  Sinking  almost  to  despair,  carried 
down  to  the  point  of  lowest  abasement^  the  divinity  which  stirs  within  came  to 
the  rescue ;  just  as  that  strange,  physical  power,  vitality,  is  said  sometimes  to  dis- 
play its  efficacy  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  restoring  to  health,  after  the  physician 
has  given  up  the  case  and  gone  away.  In  this  change  there  was  neither  a  sullen 
submission  nor  a  daring  resistance  to  God^s  providence.  Prometheus,  when 
chained  by  Jupiter  to  the  rock,  while  a  vulture  was  perpetually  tearing  his 
vitals,  defied  the  god,  exclaiming:  ^Do  thy  worst,  tyrant  My  fortitude  shall 
be  as  eternal  as  thy  revenge  1 '  I  had  no  such  defiance  in  my  heart ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  regarded  Providence  as  my  friend,  persuaded  the  severity  of  my  fiite 
would  serve  to  perfect  my  character  and  rescue  my  moral  nature  from  the  de- 
gradation which  during  the  past  three  years  had  threatened  it 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

I  TOLD  my  daughter  every  thing.  I  could  not  start  fairly  if  any  thing  was 
concealed  or  kept  back  from  her.  I  even  repeated  how  I  had  uttered  a  fiJse- 
hood  when  I  negotiated  the  Alworthy  paper.  I  explained  in  a  way  she  could 
clearly  understand  my  operations  with  Harley,  and  why  affairs  now  looked  so 
discouraging.  I  presume,  many  will  think  this  was  quite  an  unnecessary  humi- 
liation^  as  they  may  call  it,  serving  to  lower  me  in  the  estimation  of  my 
child.  But  I  was  right  And  however  for  the  moment  Alice's  feelings  might 
have  partaken  of  a  painful  pity,  I  know  she  reverenced  her  father  for  these 
honest  avowals,  while  her  filial  affection  was  strengthened  by  this  display  of 
confidence  and  regard. 

We  entered  at  once  on  plans  for  retrenchment  I  was  now  very  glad  I  had 
not  taken  a  more  expensive  house,  which  at  one  time  I  was  tempted  to  do,  and 
indeed  should  have  done  had  I  not  been  deterred  by  the  large  outlay  necessary 
for  additional  fiumiture.  Anna's  quarter  would  be  out  the  following  week,  and 
Charley's  in  a  fortnight  They  must  go  in  future  to  the  public-school,  and 
Alice  would  herself  teach  Anna  music.  We  now  had  two  servants.  When 
the  ^ month'  would  be  up  they  should  leave,  and  we  could  go  back  to  a  single 
domestic,  who  would  do  *  general  house-work.'  Ah  1  there  was  vigorous 
planning  to  keep  out  the  old  enemy,  wolf  I  No  heart-pangs,  no  whining  about 
hard  destiny,  no  wry  faces  nor  expressions  of  suffering  and  injury  and  the 
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like,  but  a  manly,  I  will  say,  a  heroic  determination  to  make  the  best  of  my 
condition. 

The  reader  may  remember,  I  had  already  got  five  hundred  dollars  ahead 
when  I  began  with  Harley,  beside  the  five  hundred  of  Alice.  I  spent,  how- 
ever, two  hundred  before  Harley  left,  and  although  I  drew  the  amount  from 
him  which  I  have  put  down,  still  I  never  made  this  sum  good  to  myself. 
But  the  remaining  three  hundred  had  not  been  touched.  It  was  placed  in  the 
savings  bank  and  was  drawing  five  per  cent  interest  I  had  not,  however,  kept 
up  my  practice  of  cash  payments  sinee  I  began  to  receive  money  from  Harley. 
Indeed  I  had  insensibly  relaxed  all  my  strict  habits  of  economy  ;  it  was  so 
easy  to  run  up  an  account,  (for  it  was  soon  imderstood  that  I  was  worthy 
of  credit  at  the  shops  and  stores,)  so  easy,  when  time  for  payment  arrived, 
to  draw  on  Harley,  that  I  becam^  quite  unconcerned,  not  to  say  careless, 
in  these  matters.  When  I  came  to  get  in  all  our  bills,  I  found  I  should  have 
barely  money  enough  to  provide  for  them  by  drawing  the  three  hundred  dollars 
and  interest  A  serious  business,  but  I  must  look  it  in  the  face.  Fortunately  the 
quarter's  rent  had  just  been  paid.  After  the  first  year,  the  landlord,  seeing 
I  was  a  punctual  tenant,  had  not  required  the  security  of  Mr.  Norwood,  so  that 
the  death  of  my  friend  had  not  forced  me  to  look  elsewhere  for  it 

Well,  my  debts  were  paid,  our  children  with(^awn  from  the  *  8emii\ary ' 
and  sent  to  the  public-school,  our  two  excellent  servants  given  up  and  the 
general-house-work  maid  substituted  in  their  place,  and  1  once  more  launched 
on  the  street 

On  looking  about  me  the  first  day  or  two,  I  was  struck  more  forcibly  than 
ever  with  a  fiict  I  had  often  observed  before,  to  wit,  how  rapidly  business  firms 
change  in  the  city  of  New- York  On  inquiring  for  the  various  houses  which 
did  business  in  Wall-street  four  years  before,  I  found  about  one-third  had 
disappeared  and  new  ones  were  in  their  places.  One  large  money  and  ex- 
change broker  had  suddenly  disappeared  and  never  been  heard  of.  It 
turned  out  that  his  assets  would  not  pay  two  cents  on  the  dollar.  Yet 
the  man  was  called  a  millionaire,  and  had  credit  to  any  amount  Another, 
a  really  very  rich  stock-broker,  had,  in  the  midst  of.  his  operations,  been 
stricken  with  paralysis,  was  carried  home,  lived  three  months,  and  die^  This 
man  insisted  a  fortnight  before  his  decease,  helpless  and  half-imbecile  as  he 
was,  on  being  driven  in  his  carriage  to  Wall-street,  where  he  essayed  to  under- 
take his  ordioary  business  transactions.  For  three  or  four  days  he  continued 
his  ghastly  career.  But  he  had  engaged  in  a  contest  in  which  the  odds  were 
against  him  and  where  there  was  no  discharge.  Death  claimed  him ;  death,  as 
usual,  was  victorious,  and  Wall-street  saw  him  no  more  forever.  Other  indi- 
viduals had  retired  on  their  fortunes,  most  of  them  to  mope  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  idiotic  inactivity.  Some  had  been  used  up,  had  left  the  street^  and 
taken  to  agriculture  with  great  good  nature,  and  had  changed  very  much  for  the 
better.  I  ought  to  say  here,  that  during  this  very  spring  culminated  and  burst 
the  bubble  of  the  Concordia  Valley  Coal  Company,  of  which  the  worthy  Mr.  Tre- 
maine  was  the  first  President  That  company  met  with  a  splendid  success.  Its 
■hares  ran  up  to  about  par.  Tremaine  managed  its  afOUrs,  or  rather  his  own  in 
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connection  with  it,  with  great  de^ernesa  He  sold  out  hia  stodcin  trade  and 
interest  in  the  company  the  yery  first  year  to  a  set  of  unprincipled  scamps,  who 
could,  howerer,  control  the  stock-market^  and  who  had  their  own  deagns  to 
further.  He  reoeired  in  payment  very  little  money  and  a  large  amount  of  shares, 
which  he  managed  to  ^ feed  out*  yery  adroitly,  and  which  the  parties  who  had 
purchased  his  interest,  continued  to  huy  in  the  most  unsuspecting  manner ; 
in  fact,  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  Tremaine  kept  on  till  he  had  disposed  of 
considerably  orer  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  about  eighty,  when  he  re- 
tired, purchased  a  villa  near  Florence,  and  for  aught  I  know,  lires  there  with 
his  fiunily  at  this  day.  The  parties  disoorered  the  sell  too  late,  but  they  were 
not  discouraged.  They  had  entire  sway  in  the  street  The  stock  went  up 
and  down.  It  was  a  great  fayorite,  and  just  the  thing  to  play  with.  Issues,  then 
double  and  triple  oe^r-issues  were  resorted  to.  By  great  industry,  pmerer- 
ance,  and  rascality  the  shares  were  widely  circulated,  and  then,  as  I  hare  said, 
the  bubble  burst  and  the  public  suffered. 

Among  the  *  curb-stone  brokers'  many  fiuniliar  hceB  were  misang,  and 
their  places  filled  by  fi^  subjects,  who  are  generally  broken  merchants  and 
financiers.  It  is  rather  a  habit  with  the  curb-stone  operator  when  he  gets 
seyerely  winged,  to  go  into  the  cigar  business,  which,  by  the  way,  furnishes  a 
living  for  a  great  many  dilapidated  worthies.  But  this  is  but  temporary. 
After  a  while  they  recuperate,  and  yon  find  them  again  at  work  on  the 
pavement 

Since  I  had  abandoned  the  note  business,  two  extensive  establishments  had 
been  started,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  greater  facilities  to  the  capitalist  for 
purchasing  paper.  This  interfered  greatly  with  the  business  of  the  small  note- 
broker,  throwing  into  his  hands  only  the  poorer  descriptions.  My  old  firiend, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Credit,  had  resigned,  and  his  phuse  was  filled  by 
the  former  cashier,  who  was,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  Indebted  mainly  to  me 
for  his  promotion  in  the  bank.  In  looking  about  to  discover  where  to  com- 
mence, I  saw  much  to  dispirit  and  little  to  encourage  me.  There  was  not  the 
same  sympathy  to  be  excited  as  for  Charles  Parkinson,  the  honorable  merchant 
whom  misfortune  had  struck  down  by  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  blow,  and 
who  was  endeavoring  industriously  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Now  (for  the 
truth  leaks  out  betimes)  it  was  Charles  Parkinson  the  operator,  the  specalator, 
who  was  resorting  to  another  expedient  for  subsistence,  after  living  quite  at 
his  ease,  regardless  of  his  creditors,  for  so  long  a  time.  The  public  had  dis- 
covered my  matters  had  not  turned  out  well,  and  I  was  lowered  at  once  in  the 
public's  estimation. 

I  was  a  good  deal  discouraged.  After  some  reflection,  I  concluded  to 
consult  Downer.  Of  all  my  acquaintances,  there  was  not  one  at  that  moment 
toward  whom  I  entertained  such  genial,  kindly,  feeMngs  as  toward  him.  At  the 
same  time,  I  always  felt  reproached  when  I  thought  of  the  uncharitable  opinion 
of  him  which  I  indulged  in  at  one  time.  It  was  not  long  before  I  encountered 
Downer  in  the  street,  for  he  had  no  office,  only  a  place  where  he  kept  a  slate, 
on  which  persons  who  desired  to  do  so  could  make  appointments  witii  him.  I 
asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  my  office,  and  we  proceeded  thither  together. 
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When  we  were  seated,  I  gave  him  a  brief  history  of  my  situation.  I  explained 
how  my  Tarious  schemes  had  failed,  and  I  was  forced  back  upon  my  former 
plans. 

After  I  had  finished,  Downer  remained  silent  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
said  :  *  Mr.  Parkinson,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  And  to  be  sorry  for  any  body,  is 
what  I  have  not  been  for  a  long  time.  Tell  me,'  he  continued  musingly, 
*"  would  we  have  believed  when  we  were  *  leading  men '  among  the  im- 
porters, that  it  could  ever  have  come  to  this  ?  It  seems  kind  of  human-like, 
though,  for  you  and  me  to  be  sitting  together,  consulting  how,  when  the 
CTil  days  are  on  us,  they  can  best  be  weathered.  It  does  me  good,  Paridnson, 
it  does  me  ^d  to  have  you  give  me  your  confidence  and  ask  my  advice.' 

There  was  a  sensible  yielding  of  the  hard  tone  in  which  Downer  usually 
spoke.   And  his  voice  sounded  natural  as  he  proceeded. 

*  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,'  he  said.  *  If  you  can't  manage  to  buy  a  little 
place  in  the  country,  of  course  you  must  stay  in  New-York.  Most  people 
would  tell  you  there  were  fifty  things  you  oould  turn  to.  I,  who  have  tried  it, 
know  better.  Yet,  for  you  to  stay  in  this  street,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  I 
suppose  you  find  a  great  many  changes  since  you  quit  Some  of  your  best 
customers  are  gone,  and  some  of  your  finends ;  changes,  too,  at  your  bank. 
Twynam  is  out  of  the  business.  Loomis,  I  hear,  is  prejudiced  against  you. 
Do  n't  explain,'  he  added  quickly,  perceiving  I  was  about  to  speak ;  *  I  am  sure 
through  no  fault  of  yours,  (it  was,  though ;  the  reader  may  remember  the  sale 
of  the  Alworthy  paper,)  but  whosesoever  fault  it  is,  it  makes  no  difference. 
However,  nothing  like  trying,  and  there 's  nothing  like  luck.  You  were  in  luck 
before,  and  you  may  be  again.  As  to  me,  I  have  had  bad  luck  ever  since  I  failed. 
I  know  what  sort  of  a  character  I  bear  in  the  street  You  know.  Do  you 
think  I  am  insensible  to  it  ?  Remembering  me  as  I  used  to  be,  do  you  suppose, 
after  experiencing  the  success  I  did,  and  enjoying  position  as  a  first-class  mer- 
chant, and  having  my  own  ambitious  hopes  and  anticipations  like  other  people, 
I  say,  do  you  suppose  I  look  with  indifference  on  blighted  prospects,  or 
think  calmly  on  a  blighted  reputation  ?  God,  no  I '  he  almost  hissed  out ;  but 
immediately  repressing  his  emotion,  he  continued :  '  It  is  all  over  with  me. 
You  understand,  I  live  to  take  care  of  the  folks.  What  I  was  going  to  say  is, 
that  it  was  bad  luck  only  which  destroyed  my  character.  Something  like  my 
arrest  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Company,  a  matter  where 
I  was  in  every  respect  innocent.  Once  a  bad  name,  however,  always  a  bad 
name.  Therefore,  I  say,  in  every  thing  you  attempt  be  more  than  careful. 
You  can't  come  back  now  with  the  same  chances  you  had  just  after  you  failed ; 
still  you  have  a  good  name.  You  have  reputation,  and  it  is  just  so  much 
capital.  Besides,  poor  as  I  am,  I  think  I  can  be  of  service ;  I  think  I  can  do  for 
you  what  I  could  not  do  for  myself.  I  will  try.  And  there 's  another  thing, 
Parkinson.  Come  in  and  see  us.  We  do  n't  entertain  any  company,  but  let  us 
be  pleasant  with  each  other.  Something  tells  me  we  are  going  to  have  hard 
times.  Let  the  young  people  get  acquainted,  we  shall  feel  a  little  stronger 
in  this  social  way.  But  recollect,  Tiere  you  must  avoid  all  intimacy  with  me. 
I  am  a  fire-ship,  and  you  must  keep  clear.   I  can  help  just  the  same.   Ah  1 
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well  it  is  strange,  the  idea  of  my  aiding  any  body ;  but  tiro  are  better  than 
one,  no  matter  how  impotent  the  second  ia.* 

Downer  here  changed  the  subject,  and  proceeded  to  offer  Taluable  hints  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  gave  me  the  names  of  persons 
who  had  money,  which  they  employed  in  buying  paptf  or  lending  on  collaterala, 
and  yet  who  were  not  generally  known  in  the  street  He  told  me  how  he 
thought  I  could  reach  such  a  one,  who,  if  I  gained  his  confidence,  would  be  » 
Taluable  acquaintance,  and  how  to  approach  another. 

The  groat  point,  I  may  explain  here,  for  a  person  who  undertakes  the  busi- 
ness I  was  engaged  in  is,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  confidence  of  some  moneyed 
men.  If  they  are  not  habUue$  of  the  street,  all  the  better.  after  many 
trials,  they  find  they  can  depend  on  you  and  so  place  reliance  on  what  you  say, 
you  have  at  once  certain  facilities  for  doing  business  which  are  inraluableL 
Poor  Downer  had  none  of  these.  By  a  series  of  misfortunes  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  erery  body  in  the  street  A  note  was  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion, simply  because  he  had  it  in  his  possession.  But  his  keen  wits,  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  parties  and  his  familiarity  with  the  business,  enabled  him 
to  render  essential  outside  senrice  to  other  note-brokers  by  which  he  managed 
to  pick  up  enough  to  support  his  &mily. 

Downer's  observations,  when  he  set  about  careftdly  to  advise  me,  were  dear 
and  sagacious,  untempered  with  any  bitterness  of  expression  or  misanthropical 
views.  He  gave  me  a  correct  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  street,  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  and  many  little  alterations  in  the  way  of  doing  business. 
Then  he  rose,  shook  my  hand  and  withdrew. 

CBAPTSB  70UBTH. 

I  SET  to  work  without  delay.  I  called  on  many  old  acquaintances,  who 
received  me  kindly,  and  heard  my  statement  of  what  I  proposed  to  do.  It 
was  very  evident,  however,  they  no  longer  entertained  that  good  opinion  of 
my  mercantile  ability  which  they  had  before  my  embarking  in  a  speculatiTe 
career.  Their  treatment  of  me,  to  all  appearance,  was  the  same  as  ever,  but  a 
species  of  magnetism  told  me  I  had  lost  the  sympathetic  hold  on  them  I  had  be- 
fore. I  was  prepared  for  this,  it  was  the  natural  result,  and  I  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. I  did  not  complain.  One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  Downer  referred 
me  as  employing  his  funds  in  the  street,  proved  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
Goulding.  This  latter  personage  had  kept  watch  of  me  all  the  time  during  the 
past  four  years.  On  one  occasion  he  had  even  employed  a  lawyer  to  take  out 
*  subsequent  proceedings*  against  me  on  the  judgment  he  had  recovered  in 
Bulldog's  name,*  and  put  me  under  examination  with  reference  to  any  property 
I  might  have  acquured  since  my  assignment  Mr.  Norwood,  kind,  considerate 
man  that  he  was,  had  guarded  me  against  this.    By  the  account,  I  was  in- 

*  I  LiARHKD  from  good  aathority  that  Qocu>qio  applied  to  Bdx.ldo«  to  proceed  tfalnst  me  on 
tble  jadgmeat,  and  that  Bvlldoo  answered  with  an  oath  that  he  would  n*t  do  it,  iwearing  that  PAun- 
BiiM  was  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack,  becaose  he  was  fool  eooogh  to  let  his  feelings  ran  awiy  with  his  Jadg- 
ment  and  could  nH  be  reasoned  nor  compromised  with. 

He  neyer  forgot  my  turning  him  out  of  xnj  hooee.  It  Increased  his  respect  fbr  me  nanreneoaly. 
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debted  to  Alice  still  for  certain  articles  given  to  her  hj  her  mother,  which  on 
the  sale  I  had,  with  her  consent,  recdved  the  monej  for.  This  more  than  dis- 
posed of  the  five  hundred  dollars  I  had  placed  in  her  hands.  I  was,  there- 
fore, quite  prepared  for  Goulding's  action.  He  did  not  push  his  inyesti- 
gations  hejond  a  single  examination,  and  he  never  meddled  with  me  after 
that.  But  he  continued  my  persistent  enemy.  I  found  I  could  not  enter  into 
business  transactions  with  anj  one  it  was  possible  for  him  to  influence,  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  influence  where  money  or  credit  is  concerned. 

In  calling  on  another  gentleman  recommended  by  Downer,  I  encountered 
Loomis,  and  although  the  man  nourished  no  vindictive  feeling  against  me,  still 
he  had  received  an  unfavorable  impression  in  the  Alworthy  afifair,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  it  when  inquired  of.  This  I  deserved,  but  the  acts  of 
Goulding  were  persecution.  I  submitted  to  both  as  a  part  of  what  I  had  to  go 
through.  One  taught  me  how  we  are  forced  to  bear  the  consequences  of  doing 
wrong,  even  when  we  repent  of  the  wrong  ;  the  other  added  to  my  strength 
and  endurance,  for  the  conviction  that  we  suffer  unjustly  is  an  extraordinary 
element  of  power. 

I  s(x>n  discovered  I  must  take  up  with  a  lower  department  in  the  business, 
and  deal  with  a  poorer  class  of  paper.  The  rent  of  my  office  had  been 
raised  after  Tremaine  had  left  the  coal  company,  and  I  decided  I  must 
take  another,  by  which  I  could  save  fifty  dollars  a  year.  My  new  room  was 
smaller  than  the  old  one,  and  not  in  so  good  a  location,  but  it  was  unobjection- 
able, and  I  took  some  pains,  or  rather  Alice  did,  to  make  it  look  cheerful  and 
pleasant  It  was  a  great  happiness  to  see  her  busy  arranging  this  little  office, 
changing  the  furniture  from  one  place  to  another,  till  it  exactly  suited  her. 
And  I  said  to  myself  as  I  s^d  regarding  her,  *  No,  I  am  not  to  be  discouraged 
with  such  a  treasure  :  a  child  so  watchful  and  considerate,  so  loving  and  de- 
voted.' Yet,  how  my  heart  had  sunk  within  me  before,  when  I  first  adventured 
in  Wall-street,  when  I  had  so  much  more  to  encourage  me  than  now  1  Then 
I  had  the  active  sympathy  of  business  men,  recently  excited  by  my  mis- 
fortunes. I  was  four  years  younger ;  I  was  buoyed  up  by  a  certain  hope  that 
things  might  still  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  the  strength  I 
now  felt,  advanced  in  life,  with  no  hope  of  any  improved  condition,  and  nobody 
to  encourage  me  but  Downer. 

Before,  I  did  not  experience  to  any  great  extent  the  power  of  the  human 
spirit  For  I  did  not  place  myself  in  the  way  to  receive  its  aid.  I  ought  to 
have  done  so.  I  had  read  a  hundred  times  that  *  The  spirit  of  man  will  sustain 
his  infirmity,'  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  considered  what  it  meant  I  now  saw 
that  if  I  would  have  the  immortal  part  come  to  the  support  of  the  mortal  and 
finite,  I  must  be  genuine.  It  was  not  enough  to  be  an  honest  merchant,  honest 
in  all  affairs ;  honest  in  social  life,  but  I  must  be  an  honest  man.  So  long  as 
what  I  was  striving  for,  however  laudable  or  proper,  was  not  the  great  end  for 
which  to  strive ;  in  other  words,  if  I  was  striving  right,  but  for  a  wrong  reason, 
the  spirit  would  not  sustain  me  under  discomfiture.  For  example,  I  needed  to 
be  sustained  in  my  failure,  in  my  subsequent  trials,  when  I  lost  my  wife.  In 
a  measure,  I  was  so.   But  it  was  rather  by  a  strength  derived  fh>m  a  fine  phy- 
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Bical  energy,  from  great  resolution  and  a  determined  purpose,  than  through 
any  support  from  the  souL  I  do  not  know  if  I  make  myself  understood.  If  I 
fail  to  do  80, 1  shall  fiul  in  one  of  the  ohjects  of  this  narrative.  For  it  is  in  this 
yiew  of  myself  that  I  hope  to  interest  the  reader.  However  insignificant  the 
perusal  of  this  history  may  appear,  thi  history  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
spirit  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference,  and  teaches  a  profound  lesson. 

Let  me  repeat  then  :  when  I  failed  in  1847,  and  in  all  my  struggles  and  ef- 
forts and  experiences  afterward,  I  enjoyed  no  unwavering  and  consistent  sup- 
port. My  wife  could  comfort  me ;  my  children  could  make  me  happy ;  various 
circumstances  from  time  to  time  produced  an  agreeable  but  temp<»rary  state  <^ 
exaltation ;  but  I  enjoyed  nothing  of  that  calm,  that  tranquillity  which  belong  to 
him  who  understands  what  life  is  made  for,  and  whom  the  spirit  labors  unremit- 
tingly to  sustain.  Now  I  was  about  to  start  afr^h  under  circumstances  still 
more  disheartening,  but  with  the  conscious  me  supporting  the  active,  stirring, 
every-day  individual  The  house  was  no  longer  divided  against  itsel£  What 
was  the  result  of  this  union  of  forces,  we  shall  presently  see. 

CHAPTEBFIFTH.  , 

Dralino  in  a  poorer  quality  of  paper,  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  an  en- 
tirely different  dass  of  people.  This  led  me  to  observe  how  completely  one*8 
occupation  is  apt  to  control  the  character.  In  a  previous  chapter,  in  giving  a 
description  of  Wall-street,  I  spoke  of  the  different  grades  of  notes  and  bills 
offered,  in  the  market,  and  explained  how,  after  getting  below  a  certain  quality, 
the  rate  ruled  enormously  high,  and  holders  had  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices. 
The  important  point  then  is,  to  find  some  person  who  knows  the  paper.  But 
such  a  person  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of  his  knpwledge  in  making  the  pur- 
chase.   That,  of  course,  the  broker  expects,  only  too  glad  to  sell  at  any  price: 

It  was  distressing  to  see  the  nervous,  anxious  people  who  have  to  nuse 
money  from  day  to  day.  Such  persons  form  a  class,  and  this  class  is  perpetuated 
firom  year  to  year  out  of  the  individuals  struggling  to  maintain  a  req>ectable 
front 

It  seems  miraculous  how  this  class  can  endure  such  a  never-ending  state  of 
bondage.  Some  of  these  are  fashionable,  their  connections  are  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, their  associations  most  desirable.  They  keep  up  handsome  establish- 
ments ;  they  earn  by  their  pursuits  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  spend 
twelve  thousand.  They  always  anticipate  what  is  due,  and  are  always  harassed 
for  ready  money.  They  are  honorable  fellows,  all  of  them,  and  would  not  plead 
usury  under  circumstances  the  most  aggravating.  They  make  notes  and  get 
a  broker  to  sell  them.  This  broker,  understanding  their  antecedents  and  who 
they  are  most  intimate  with,  goes  probably  to  some  rich  fiiend  of  the  particu- 
lar *  party '  wanting  a  loan,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  *  case,'  and 
who  knows  that  the  note  will  be  paid  when  due,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of 
putting  a  new  one  on  the  market  and  getting  it  shaved  elsewhere.  So  he 
cashes  it  at  a  fearful  rate,  puts  the  broker  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  re- 
veal where  he  got  the  money,  which  oath  it  is  for  the  broker's  interest  to  keep, 
and  our  fashionable  acquaintance  is  relieved.   He  hurries  home  in  time  for  the 
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opera  or  a  dinner-out,  and  meeting  seTeral  duns  in  his  hall,  he  pays  them  off 
and  sets  about  his  erening's  enjoyment 

There  are  others  who,  baring  secured  an  excellent  goTemment  contract, 
either  *  general/  *  state,'  or  '  corporation,'  need  friends  to  help  them  through 
with  it  They  can  afford  to  pay  well  and  they  do  pay  well  for  cash  ac- 
commodations. In  fact,  the  street  is  full  of  persons  about  to  realize,  who 
want  money  a  little  in  advance  of  the  period,  and  who  are  ready  to  pay  a  large 
bonus  for  it  The  result  is,  they  do  all  the  work,  and  the  money-lender  gets 
all  the  profits.  Sometimes  this  latter  personage  mistakes  his  investment  and 
makes  a  loss.  But  he  can  well  afford  it  And  he  never  quarrels  with  the  man 
who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  '  let  him  in.'  He  knows  he  can't  do  without 
such  people,  so  he  nurses  them  along  when  it  is  necessary.  He  treats  them 
with  as  much  care  as  a  planter  treats  a  valuable  negro  who  has  been  taken  ill, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

Among  those  who  habitually  want  money  are  builders  with  little  capital, 
who,  having  taken  a  contract,  find  they  must  raise  more  cash  than  they  antici- 
pated to  go  through  with  it,  When  their  necessities  are  discovered,  they  have 
to  bleed  freely.  Often  the  capitalist  who  has  engaged  these  men  to  erect  a  row 
of  buildings  for  him  is  the  very  person  to  shave  their  notes,  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent  a  month,  or  cash  their  checks,  dated  a  few  days  ahead,  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  cent  per  cent  Very  safe  operation  this,  since  the  money  has  al- 
ready been  laid  out  by  the  builder,  though  perhaps  not  quite  due  under  the 
contract,  or  it  may  be  it  is  withheld  through  some  quibble,  in  order  to  make 
these  very  operations.  Now,  reader,  you  must  understand  tbat  such  delicate 
little  matters  are  managed  through  the  intervention  of  third  parties.  The 
builder,  foolish  man,  fancies  he  is  keeping  up  his  credit  because  he  meets  his 
oblations  at  such  fearful  sacrifice.*  He  does  not  wish  the  wealthy  proprietor 
to  know  how  hard-up  he  is,  for  fear  he  may  not  think  him  reliable  for  another 
contract  So  he  employs  a  broker,  who  takes  care  to  be  thoroughly  posted  in 
all  his  matters,  and  who  goes  straight  to  the  man,  of  all  others,  the  poor  builder 
wished  to  avoid 

To  this  inferior  class  of  paper  belongs,  as  I  have  said,  an  inferior  class  of 
brokers.  Men  who  are  willing  to  wait  on  a  set  of  supercilious,  avaricious, 
mean  creatures ;  to  follow  their  suggestions ;  to  run  back  and  forward  to  carry 
out  their  plans  of  low  cunning  for  getting  high  rates  and  triple  security.  I 
say  who  are  *  willing'  to  wait — rather  who  are  forced  to  do  so.  For  only  a 
dire  necessity  compels  such  an  allegiance. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  kind  of  people  these  brokers  proved  to  be.  I  had 
associated  them  with  whatever  was  tricky  and  dishonest   I  did  them  great  in- 

*  I  SHALL  never  forget  with  what  gusto  a  wealthy  acqoaintance  once  pointed  oat  to  me  a  block  of 
bofldiogB  he  had  Just  erected,  remarking :  '  There  ia  a  row  of  what  I  call  honeet^boilt  honsei.  Not  a 
thing  slighted,  firom  cellar  to  root  Drew  the  contract  myself;  one  must  build  two  or  three  times  to 
learn  how.  I  do  nH  leare  any  loop-hole  for  esrtras.  I  tell  you,  the  fellow  who  did  that  work  lost  a 
heap  of  money  by  it  I  was  afk-aid  he  would  break  down  when  he  saw  how  It  was  going,  materials 
lose  so  fiut,  bat  he  stuck  it  out  like  a  trump.* 

Tes,  this  rich  man  actually  chuckled  orer  the  idea  that  an  honest,  high-minded  mechanic  had  lost 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  and  a  whole  season  beside,  in  manfblly  carrying  out  his  agreement. 
*HonesVballt  booses  *  indeed !  -*o.  i.  p. 
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justice.  While  there  are  of  course  a  good  many  unprincipled  persons  amoBg 
them,  the  niajority  are  simply  unfortunate.  Men  who  hare  been  driven  into 
this  stress  of  weather  by  desperate  business.  They  are  a  poor,  hard-woiking, 
and  tympathuifkg  set  For  I  know  of  no  misery  so  despairing  that  it  does 
not  *  lore  company/  or  which  avoids  association.  And  I  believe  the  wretched 
slave  of  the  nabob  and  usurer,  griper  and  money-knave  of  Wall-street  may 
hereafter  find  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  these  latter  miscreants 
are  *•  thrust  out'  I  can  truly  record  that,  witii  some  special  exceptions,  which 
should  only  prove  the  rule,  I  was  treated  with  more  kindness  and  congeniality 
by  the  individuals  just  alluded  to,  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced  from 
any  class.  They  are  really  sorry  if  you  are  in  trouble ;  they  exhibit  genuine 
regret  if  you  meet  with  a  disappointment;  and  they  will  take  pains  to  remove 
an  obstacle  from  your  path,  whenever  they  can  do  so. 

OHAPTKB  SIXTH. 

Aboct  this  time  Mrs.  Hitchcock  took  sick  and  died. 

Soon  after  our  first  acquaintance,  I  procured  for  her  the  third  story  of  a 
small  house,  quite  near  our  own,  and  which  was  occupied  by  a  worthy  fiunily, 
who,  desiring  to  economise,  concluded  to  rent  a  part  This  was  easily  arranged 
for  house-keeping,  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  and  afforded  the  widow  an  agreea- 
ble home.  She  always  had  an  abundance  of  needle-work,  and  by  dose  econ- 
omy, mother  and  daughter  managed  to  support  themselves.  Matilda  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  our  house.  She  was  as  unlike  Alice  as  possible,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  the  two  girls  became  attached  to  each  other.  It  was  not  alvrays 
easy  to  remain  on  intimate  terms  with  her.  She  was  so  sensitive,  and  conse- 
quently so  quick  to  take  offence,  so  proud,  so  passionate,  and  at  times  so  un- 
reasonable, that  I  used  to  wonder  how  Alice  managed  to  keep  up  the  intimacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  manifested  so  many  noble  and  generous  traits,  she  was 
so  kind-hearted,  so  disinterested,  so  truthfiil,  so  affectionate,  that  she  attached 
one  to  her  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  despite  her  fiuilts.  Her  character  show- 
ed ever-varying  phases  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  of  storm  and  pleasant  weather. 
After  all,  such  natures  perhaps  attract  more  powerfully  than  any  other.  Of 
these  two  girls,  if  Matilda  appeared  to  be  the  controlling  spirit,  being  the 
readier  and  more  demonstrative,  it  was  Alice's  influence,  after  all,  which  led. 
Not  through  any  contest  or  competition,  but  by  acquiescence  of  her  companion 
as  something  natural,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  result  was,  they  be- 
came firm  and  devoted  friends.  Matilda  was  about  three  years  the  younger, 
yet  she  had  an  extraordinary  maturity,  both  of  mind  and  body.  So  that  real- 
ly the  two  might  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  age. 

Matilda  Hitchcock  had  one  great  &ult,  which  it  was  impossible  to  correct, 
scarcely  to  modify.  She  would  not  submit  to  circumstances.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  perpetually  deplored  and  resisted  what  she  called  her  miserable 
destiny. 

*  Why  did  God  make  me  thus  ?'  she  would  exclaim ;  'why  have  I  such  a 
love  for  every  thing  rare  and  extravagant,  and  such  a  disgust  for  whatever  is 
common  and  coarse,  when  I  was  bom  in  poverty,  and  when  I  am  destined  forever 
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to  suffer  in  poyerty  ?  I  am  fond  of  gayety.  I  loye  society.  I  should  enjoy  life 
in  the  world ;  my  tastes  are  expensiye ;  my  ideas  unsuited  to  my  position ;  I 
cannot  help  it  I  was  made  so,  but  why  ?  Does  it  not  seem  unjust  f  You 
need  not  look  shocked.  I  did  n't  make  myself  I  did  n*t  make  my  tastes.  I 
didn't  make  my  condition.  I  can't  control  my  fate.  I  hate  eyery  thing  and 
every  body,  and  I  wish  I  were  dead! ' 

Such  was  the  occasional  strain  indulged  in  by  this  singular  girl.  Alice,  ' 
shocked  by  expressions  bordering,  as  she  considered,  on  the  blasphemous, 
would  attempt  to  reply,  to  argue  and  explain.  It  was  neyer  of  the  least  use. 
The  dark  hour,  howeyer,  would  presently  pass,  and  not  a  trace  of  all  this  bit- 
terness remain.  It  was  sure  to  return,  sometimes  at  brief  interyals.  For  when- 
ever Matilda  went  in  sight  of  the  gay  world,  where  she  could  witness  the  dis- 
play of  the  rich  and  fashionable,  and  see  the  parade  made  by  fine  equipages, 
rich  dresses,  and  so  forth,  she  gave  way  to  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  un- 
restrained by  remonstrance  or  entreaty. 

I  have  mentioned  a  strange  habit  of  hers,  when  a  child :  to  be  sure  she 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  such  extraordinary  exhibitions,  but  she  made  it  up 
in  the  violence  and  extravagance  of  her  observations.  It  served  no  purpose 
to  contradict,  or  attempt  to  silence  her.  The  only  course  was  to  wait,  and  let 
the  paroxysm  pass.  Then  it  would  be  all  sunshine,  and  you  would  witness 
such  tokens  of  a  rich  and  affluent  and  noble  nature,  that  those  unhappy  cha- 
racteristics would  be  lost  sight  of ;  thought  of  no  more,  and  no  more  remem- 
bered, till  some  disturbing  causes  again  brought  them  to  the  surfiice. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Matilda's  beauty.  At  sixteen  this  came  to  be 
marvellous.  She  herself  was  perfectly  sensible  of  it,  without  exhibiting  a  dis- 
agreeable consciousness  on  the  subject.  A  latent  fondness  for  admiration  gra- 
dually developed  itself,  I  thought ;  not  striking ;  perhaps  not  more  than  the 
majority  of  girls  manifest.  Yet,  in  her  position,  it  was  a  dangerous  quality. 
She  knew  it  very  well,  and  it  lent  an  additional  argument  to  her  discourse, 
when  the  'fit'  seized  her.  Sometimes  she  would  be  subject  to  the  im- 
pertinence of  men,  or  annoyed  by  their  meddling  curiosity  in  attempting  to 
discover  where  she  resided.  Then  she  would  curse  the  day  in  which  she  was 
bom,  and  find  fault  with  her  Maker  in  the  manner  I  have  already  explained. 

Alice's  influence  on  Matilda  was  admirable.  The  latter  had  an  impressible 
nature.  The  two  were  much  together ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  mild  but  de- 
cided bearing  of  my  daughter,  always  consistent,  and  always  the  same,  had 
great  influence  with  her  companion.  Charley  and  Anna  were  also  very  fond  of 
her,  so  she  was  always  welcome  at  our  house. 

Returning  home  one  afternoon,  I  found  Alice  absent,  and  a  message  for  me 
to  follow  her  to  Mrs.  Hitchcock's. 

I  hastened  to  her  residence,  where  I  found  her  just  reviving  from  a  very 
severe  attack ;  similar  indeed  to  the  one  she  was  seized  with  the  evening  I  first 
met  her.  I  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  pallor  of  her  countenance.  In 
it  an  experienced  eye  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  finger  of  death. 

The  widow  was  quite  conscious  of  her  situation.  When  I  came  in,  she  mo- 
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tioned  Matilda  and  Alice  out  of  the  room.  Her  dan^ter  left  witk  relactance, 
but  Alice  quietly  drew  her  away. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  pointed  to  a  seat,  and  said :  '  My  time  is  rery  short 
I  shall  die  with  a  heary  load  at  my  heart  if  you  cannot  accede  to  what 
I  am  about  to  request*  .  .  .  She  |>au8ed  to  take  breath.  She  was  &st 
failing.   .   .  . 

*  Matilda — my  child,*  she  continued,  as  it  were  to  herMl^  *oh  I  what 
days  and  nights  of  anxiety  have  I  passed  for  thee !  how  can  I  leare  thee  ex- 
posed to  what  will  surely  come  upon  tiiee  t  how  can  If  ... 

*  Promise  to  take  her  home,  and  adopt  her  as  your  child,*  she  said  sud- 
denly, and  with  startling  energy.    *  Promi$e  ! ' 

The  widow's  hands  were  clasped  in  suppfication  to  me.  She  looked  in  my 
face  with  eyes  supematurally  brilliant  and  piercing. 

I  dared  not  hesitate  an  instant  I  took  her  clasped  hands  in  mine,  and  said : 
^  I  do  promise.   Tour  child  shaU  be  my  diild ;  her  home,  my  home.* 

'  CaU  her/  gasped  the  poor  woman. 

The  two  girls  came  back  together.    Hp  to  this  moment  Matflda  had  been 
in  no  great  alarm.   She  thought  the  worst  of  the  attadc  was  oyer. 
'  Matilda,'  said  Mrs.  Hitchcock. 

*  Yea,  mother.' 

*  You  will  go  home  with  Mr.  Parkinson.  He  accepts  you  as  one  of  his 
children.* 

*  What  does  this  mean  ?  *  exclaimed  Matilda,  turning  indignantly  toward  me. 
I  made  no  reply,  but  pointed  toward  the  bed. 

On  it  already  a  corpse  was  extended. 
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CiciL  Dbrm K.  Bj  Thxodosb  Wdttheop.  Botion  :  Tickvob  axd  Fiblim.  Kew-York  : 

O.  P.  PCTVAM. 

It  is  fit  that  when  a  trae  gentleman  and  scholar  dies,  the  world  should  take 
note  thereof ;  and  it  is  a  happj  thing;,  should  he  leave  behind  him  one  or  more 
books  —  which  jour  true  gentleman  and  scholar  seldom  fails  to  do  —  for  then 
the  generous  critic  of  his  own  or  after-times,  who  learns  to  know  what  fine 
fire  glowed  in  the  dead  heart,  has  a  full  reason  for  speaking  genially  of  the 
departed.  Sudi  was  Theodore  Winthbop  ;  one  as  yet  but  a  few  months  old 
to  the  public  as  a  writer,  but  destined  to  be  erer  cited  in  histories  as  jet  un- 
written among  the  noblest  of  the  earlj  rictims  of  the  Qreat  War. 

Gboboe  W.  Cnicns,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wi>'^bop,  has  in  an  excellent 
introduction  to  this  book  given  us  manj  interesting  details  of  the  author's  life. 
Of  the  old  Wnrraaop  of  Massachusetts  stock,  bearing  much  literary  blood 
in  his  Tcins,  and  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  it  might  bare  been  expected 
that  he  would  hare  carried  out  his  earlj  intention,  on  graduating  at  Yale 
in  1648,  and  hare  become  in  due  time  a  learned  dirine  or  universitj  pro- 
fessor. But  ill-health  has,  through  drcumstance,  made  of  manj  men  travel- 
krR,  politidans,  aod  warriors,  and  sudi  were  Whtthsop^s  experiences.  He 
traTeQed  or  resided  in  Europe,  Panama,  California,  and  our  North-west  coast, 
ranged  widdj  over  this  oontioent,  and  was  with  Lieutenant  Sivaix  in  that 
Darieo  expeditkm,  which,  as  is  well  known,  inrolved  such  terrible  prlration 
and  suffering.  During  the  Feehovt  campaign  he  workefindustriousl  j  for  the 
election  of  the  man,  who  drew  around  him,  we  may  remark,  more  of  the 
sdiolars  and  thinking  men  of  the  oountnr  than  any  Presidentia]  candidate  erer 
did  before ;  and  after  its  conduaon  attempted  the  practice  of  law,  both  in  the 
West  and  in  New- York,  but  was  impelled  to  relinquish  it  on  aoconnt  of  bis 
health.  Settling  at  Staten  Island,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  but  when 
the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  tock  place,  be  went  with  iht  Seventh  Bei^ment, 
of  which  he  and  a  brotiier  were  both  members,  and  while  at  Fortress  Mosiroe 
was  appointed  secretaiy  and  aid  to  Genexal  BrrLsa.   His  i^onoas  desth  at 
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Great  Bethel  is  known  to  the  world.  ^  There  is  an  impression  somewhat  pre- 
Talent^  says  Mr.  Curtis,  '  that  Wurraaor  planned  the  expedition,  which  is  in- 
correct/ He  simply  made  the  memoranda  which  served  the  General  in  com- 
mand ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  did  his  duty,  fought  brarely,  and  passed  away  — 
*  young,  brave,  beautiful,  for  one  moment  erect  and  glowing  in  the  wild  whirl 
of  battle,  the  next  falling  forward  toward  the  foe,  dead  but  triumphant*  There 
is  no  one  who,  realizing  this  brave  nature  and  noble  death,  will  not  exclaim, 
God  bless  him ! 

*  Cecil  Drecme '  has  been  generally  spoken  of  as  a  brilliant  romance  of  New- 
York  society ;  an  eulogy,  which  by  the  force  of  association,  simply  suggests  whip- 
ped-froth  trash.  It  is  in  nothing  trashy ;  for,  while  dealing  with  romance  and 
life  ^er  the  novel  pattern,  we  foci  in  it  the  earnestness  and  genius  of  one  who 
has  studied,  thought  and  felt,  and  has  a  deep  hold  of  the  roots,  while  he  sports 
with  the  blossoms.  A  romance  of  society  it  indeed  is ;  but  somewhat  as  th« 
dramas  of  Aristopuanks  were  plays  of  society,  under  whose  every  frivolous 
expression  lies  the  shadow  of  deep  earnestness  and  great  power.  Uncon- 
scious poetry  is  always  the  result  of  such  a  writing  by  such  a  man.  Such  an 
expression  as,  *  I  know  that  I  am  a  facile  person,  something  of  the  chameleon ; 
I  need  the  fairer  colors  in  contact  with  me  to  keep  me  from  becoming  an  ugly 
brown  reptile,*  illustrates  our  meaning.  Yet  it  is  a  young  novel  It  is  good, 
but  we  feel  in  it  the  first  step  of  a  mind  able  to  accomplish  something  better. 
The  ordinary  writer,  like  all  summer-flies,  is  bom  full  grown,  and  seldom  pro- 
gresses :  WiNTHROP  belonged  to  a  higher  order,  and  would  have  developed  glo- 
riously. He  whose  life  has  been  in  itself  a  book  of  strange  scenes  and  widely 
varied  experience,  who  has  relished  literature  and  travel,  known  toil  and  trial, 
when  he  at  last  finds  his  calling,  casts  out  his  first  novel  as  one  casts  a  stone 
into  a  watery  depth  to  guess  what  serious  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  cross  it 
Such  was  Motley's  fi!rst  throw ;  and  from  the  little  we  have  left  from  Wis- 
THROp's  pen,  we  can  still  gather  that  he  would  have  given  the  world  great  works. 
But  —  he  is  gone. 

The  plot  of  *  Cecil  Dreeme '  is,  according  to  the  dramatic  standard,  excel- 
lent, and  well  conducted  toward  a  startling  denouement  Its  defects,  for  the 
fastidiously  critical,  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  it  is  '  thrilling,*  not  to  say 
at  times  even  *  sensational,*  to  borrow  popular  and  well-understood  phrases, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  old  school  is  so  &r  perceptible,  that  the  dagger 
and  the  mad-house  are  there,  while  the  inevitable  honorably-treacherous 
clerk,  who  has  figured  from  Newman  Noggs  and  Micawber  down  to  the 
American  Cousin^  is  inadvertently  allowed  to  appear  as  essential  solvent 
Against  these  trifles  we  have  strongly  marked  characters,  whom  it  would 
be  folly  to  decry  as  weak  or  unreal,  since  we  know  of  no  novel  which  so 
forcibly  suggests  certain  people  whom  we  have  known.  In  nearly  all  we 
have  found  a  really  startling  coincidence  with  living  *  doubles,*  and  the 
cast  of  dramatis  penona  is  singularly  apt  Again  we  may  add,  that  we 
can  recal  no  book  in  which  may  be  found  so  truthful  and  striking  a  picture 
of  many  phases  of  New- York  life  as  it  really  is  to  us  of  this  decade.  The 
club,  the  parlor,  the  opera,  the  atelUr^  are  all  given  with  remarkable 
fidelity.  We  would  gladly  say  as  much  of  the  hotel,  but  here  the  expe- 
rienced reader  will  enter  a  protest  against  the  eulogy  of  the  *  Minedurt,*  and 
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the  abuse  of  the  ^Chuzzlewit'  establishments,  when  he  remembers  how  little 
difference  there  really  is  in  the  cuisine  of  the  two.  But  we  forget  that  we  are 
discussing  a  posthumous  work,  and  that  he  who  penned  it  is  now  far,  &r  be- 
yond earth  and  its  trifles  — 

'  ly  the  higher  realms  of  light. 
Where  the  pure  dwellers  are/ 


Maromst  and  his  Sdccissors.  Bj  Wasbikqtox  Ibving.  Yolume  Second.  Kew-Tork : 

G.  P.  PUTlfAM. 

Thus  far  we  have  thirteen  of  this  exquisitely-printed  and  finely-illustrated 
series  of  Irying*s  works,  and  imagine  that  there  are  few,  however  supersti- 
tious, who  would  fear  to  gather  thirteen  tuch  guests  around  his  table.  Let  the 
reader  who  owns  an  iRvmo-less  library  bear  this  in  mind,  and  see  that  it  be 
properly  iBVixc-ed  forthwith.  If  one  were  forming  a  library,  though  it 
were  only  of  a  hundred  volumes,  would  he  not  include  lavmo's  works 
among  them  —  nay,  does  he  not  class  with  the  dozen  leading  English  classics  ? 
And  yet  how  many  libraries  there  are  without  him  —  without  this  writer,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  ever  wrote  so  much  that  was  good,  so 
varied,  and  so  genial,  and  yet  combined  with  it  all  so  little  that  was  ill. 


Thk  Rbbbllion:  Its  Latent  Causes  and  True  Sigoificancei  in  Letters  to  a  Friend  Abroad. 
By  Ubnbt  T.  Tuckkbican.   New- York  :  Jambs  G.  Qreqobt. 

In  this  neat  pamphlet  Mr.  Tuckerhan  has  given  us  a  temperate,  high-toned 
and  well-written  work,  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  culture,  refinement, 
and  dignity  of  the  eminent  mind  from  which  it  emanates.  Those  who  are 
fairly  '  in  the  ring,'  with  passions  aroused,  fighting  fiercely,  eomme  nous  autres^ 
for  the  good  cause,  may  perhaps  object  that  the  real  object^  which  every  one 
feels  is  rapidly  becoming  the  true  casta  helli^  is  kept  a  little  too  carefully  out 
of  sight,  and  that  the  whole  smacks  a  little  —  be  it  observed  we  say  only  a 
very  little,  and  that  not  unpleasantly — of  the  calm  and  conservative  school, 
which  is  rather  given  to  indulging  in  rosy-colored  hopes  of  conciliation  than  in 
battling  out  to  the  Inevitable.  But  what  Mr.  Tuckbrman  has  said  he  has  said 
well  —  speaking  earnestly  and  truly  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  should.  In 
analyzing  the  Crisis,  and  the  Decline  of  Public  Spirit,  we  find  him  writing  clearly 
and  judiciously,  while  the  chapters  on  Provincialism,  Character,  Nationality 
and  Alienation,  probe  with  steady  hand  the  growth  of  that  narrow-minded  and 
exclusive  vanity  in  the  South  which  has  year  by  year  shut  it  out^  as  by  a 
Chinese  wall,  firom  all  the  great  and  genial  influences  of  the  century.  la  fine, 
Mr.  TucKERMAN  has  given  us  one  of  those  greatly-needed  works,  a  wcllrwritten 
*  pamphlet,'  which  the  future  historian  will  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  is  well  and 
truthfully  written,  and  may  be,  from  intrinsic  evidence,  relied  on  as  worthy  the 
highest  respect 
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Ir  thore  be  a  test  of  distinction  between  the  mmn  of  superior  intelligence 
and  the  dolt,  it  is,  that  while  the  latter  can  never  see  History  plainly  until  it  is 
dead  and  fallen  down  to  his  level,  the  former  can  lift  his  eyes  and  perceive  the 
giant  striding  along  in  all  bis  fierce  cotemporary  life.  Hence  the  cry  invented 
for  men  of  small  mind,  that  posterity  alone  can  properly  chronicle  a  time. 

The  degree  of  intellectual  blindness,  or  *  moral  obfuscation '  which  seems  to 
obscure  the  vision  of  thousands  of  men  who  not  only  pretend  to  think,  bat 
*  really  think  that  they  think '  relative  to  the  events  of  the  day,  is  remarkable. 
Here  we  are  in  a  war  springing  from  a  certain  cause,  which  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  tremendous  in  its  impulses,  more  inevitable  in  its  results.  This 
cause  has  been  su£Scient  to  make  us  peculiar  among  civilized  nations  and 
to  rank  us  as  a  strange  anomaly  among  those  newer  threads  stretched  on  the 
'roaring  loom  of  time,'  fit)m  which  God's  brightest  and  most  brilliant  robes  are 
woven.  It  has  separated  the  North  sodally  from  the  South,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  ignore  its  power.  It  has  elected  a  President  and  chosen  a  Cabinet, 
every  soul  of  whom  are  more  afraid  of  the  minority  of  men  who  bluster  and 
threaten,  than  they  are  of  the  great  silent  Rbpubucan  majority  of  the  £ast  and 
the  North  and  the  West,  which  never  speaks  in  these  times  but  in  the  thunder- 
tones  of  great  deeds.  It  has  gone  on  year  by  year,  first  attracting  a  mind  here 
and  a  disciple  there  firom  a  lowly  and  reviled  beginning,  until  it  has  formed 
only  two  real  parties  in  a  nation  of  thirty  millions,  the  one  embracing  all  the 
Thought,  all  that  is  intellectual,  progressive  and  cosmopolite ;  the  other  petri- 
fied with  conservatism,  provincialism,  and  narrow,  selfish  interests ;  and  yet 
even  now  the  blind  ones  cry :  *  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught ;  it  will  pass  away  as 
the  mist  of  the  morning  from  the  stream.' 

Here  we  come  to  the  real  point  of  difference.  One  mind  sees  that  a  principle 
involving  a  thousand  interests  has  been  growing  for  thirty  years,  manifesting 
at  every  step  of  its  growth  some  fearful  indication  of  power.  This  principle  is 
that  of  En ANCiFATioK.  Trace  it  up  from  its  humble  and  grosser  form  of  mere 
aboUtiony  in  which  the  Negro  and  his  sufferings  (and  nothing  but  the  Negro) 
were  most  philanthropically  and  humanely  but  most  nvjUDiciousLT  set  in  oppo- 
sition and  agitation  against  a  vast  collection  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests,  down  to  the  present  time,  when  the  natural  results  of  slave-holdin 
have  shown  themselves  in  an  uncontrollable  insolence  and  arrogance  which  wo 
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The  recoil  proves  too  much  for  him.  To  arrai^  before  a  jury  of  the  country, 
and  visit  with  ignominious  condemnation  a  man  whose  life  has  been  one  long, 
weary,  self-sacrificing  struggle  for  all  that  is  noble  and  lofty  —  for  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed ;  for  the  eleyation  of  the  low ;  for  the  right  direction  of  the  gi- 
gantic forces  of  a  great  people,  and  for  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  a 
priceless  heritage  to  the  coming  ages  ;  this  demands  '  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart,'  a  '  quarrel  just,'  and  proof  overwhelming.  How  the  plaintiff  has  suc- 
ceeded, let  this  little  pamphlet  and  the  verdict  of  all  good  men  thereon 
declare.  We  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  wo  concluded  this  brief  notice  without 
alluding  to  the  masterly  argument  of  John  R.  Porter,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  For  logic  and  eloquence,  for  comprehensiveness  and  keen  ana- 
lysis, it  has  been  rarely  equalled  by  any  living  advocate.  Mr.  Porter  is  still 
a  young  man,  but  we  may  already  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  New- York. 


Neit  Americak  CrcLOPiCDTA  :  a  Popular  Dxctionabt  or  Gekbral  Kvowlcdob.  Edited 
by  QsoROS  RiPLBT  and  Charles  A.  Dana.   Yolume  Thirteen.  Parr-Rildwitz. 

If  we  were  asked  by  that  unfortunate  being,  the  young  man  deficient  in 
general  information,  what  had  best  be  done  to  repair  his  mental  deficiency  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  we  would  advise  the  purchase  and  perusal  of  this 
work — said  perusal  to  be  accompanied  by  a  mild  amount  of  practice  out  in  so- 
ciety with,  the  new  acquisition.  That  it  can  be  done,  is  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Holmes,  who  once  encountered  a  man  who,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Cyclopsedia,  was  singularly  well  informed  up  to  the  letters  Ara.  Since  then 
the  work  has  advanced  to  Red^  so  that  the  Initiated  may  now  sport  his  learning 
with  but  little  fear  of  detection.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution in  merit  of  this  publication,  which,  under  its  accomplished  editors,  Messrs. 
Dana  and  Ripley  —  the  fittest  men  for  such  a  work  in  America — continues  to 
attract  us  not  merely  as  an  aggregate  of  facts,  but  as  a  collection  of  well-written 
and  deeply  interesting  articles.  Among  its  writers  are  the  most  noted  names 
of  Europe  and  America.  An  interesting  article  could  be  written  on  '  How  the 
CyclopsBdia  is  made,'  with  an  account  of  its  library,  editors,  assistants,  contri- 
butors, and  their  manner  of  working ;  not  forgetting  choice  and  elegant  extracts 
from  the  annotations  made  by*  divers  revisers  on  the  manuscripts  by  them 
reviewed. 
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For  those  who  chatter  after  the  wise  of  such  Cleohs  and  Sausage-seUen, 
we  have  onlj  the  amused  contempt  which  should  he  generally  awarded  to 
scurrilous  huffoons.    They  are  in  their  level 

But  there  are  men  of  hroader  intelligence,  who,  coitaprehending  that  Eman- 
cipation for  the  sake  of  the  Union  is  infinitely  greater  in  its  scope  than  the 
narrow  old  groove  of  Abolition,  still  remonstrate  on  what  we  can  call  no  other 
than  grounds  of  *  etiquette '  against  suffering  such  an  element  to  mingle  even  ii^ 
the  present  tremendous  crisis.  They  had  rather  be  elegantly  killed,  or  for  that 
matter,  be  '  genteelly  damned  *  with  full  entailment  of  the  same  to  their  re- 
motest heirs,  than  conquer  in  a  manner  which  some  firippery  club-critic  of  the 
duello  might  possibly  pronounce  incorrect  Such  men  are,  however,  entitled 
to  respect,  for  their  weakness  is  that  which  ensues  after  the  vigorous  struggle 
of  an  earnest  life  —  not  the  paltry,  innate  weakness  which  will  never  grow 
to  strength.  They  are  men  of  genius  it  may  be,  who,  in  the  hey-day  of 
their  strength,  fought  gloriously  for  what  were  then  the  ideas  of  thdr  time. 
But  genius  and  strength  lead  to  success,  and  he  with  whom  success  does  not 
in  time  oxydize  into  the  firm  rust  of  conservatism,  is  a  miracle.  There  hat€ 
been  some  such  minds,  Ulbich  yov  Huttbks  and  Giordano  Brunos,  and  far 
higher  martyrs,  who  looked  above  success,  and  cast  life  into  desperate  ventures 
and  death,  preferring  that  the  medal  after  it  had  served  its  uses,  should  pass  to 
other  times,  in  fresh  and  useful  forms,  and  not  be  kept  as  a  merely  curious 
antique.  But  the  successful  conservative  who  was  once  wine  to  inspire  pro- 
gress, is  too  apt,  after  a  certain  stage,  to  become  merely  the  soured  vinegar 
which  negatives  its  effect  Such  men  have  remonstrated  with  reasons  which  are 
at  least  deserving  consideration.  And  we  beg  that  they  may  be  studied  care- 
fully and  seriously ;  questions  of  etiquette  as  they  are,  confronted  with  the  fear- 
ful danger  of  this  crisis  add  the  losses  which  a  defeat  of  the  Free  Labor  prin- 
ciple involves. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  Allows — in  fact,  as  we  find  them  in  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  from  an  eminent  scholar,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine : 

*  Emancipation  is  &tal  to  any  hope  of  either  speedy  or  effectual  peace. 

^  It  is  cowardly,  as  admitting  that  the  eighteen  millions  of  the  North  cannot 
encounter  fairly  in  arms  the  eight  millions  of  white  men  of  the  South. 

^  It  would  indefinitely  augment  the  already  intolerable  military  and  financial 
burdens  of  the  Government 

*•  That  the  white  men  of  the  South  must  be  subjugated  before  we  can  get  at 
the  black  ones. 

'  That  the  avowal  of  any  such  purpose  would  produce  a  desperate  and 
deadly  unanimity  at  the  South. 

*  That  instead  of  restoring  the  Union,  it  would,  if  carried  out,  but  serve  to 
destroy  it  forever,  and  substitute  instead  a  military  despotism. 

*  That  the  project  is  unconstitutional. 

*  That  it  is  anti-Union,  anti-Administration,  but  above  all,  visionary,  chi- 
merical, impracticable  to  the  last  degree,  and  contrary  to  every  prindple  of 
justice,  humanity,  philanthropy  and  religion.' 

Now,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  we  cheerfully  concede,  it  is,  that  if  cne 
of  these  objections  can  be  fully  and  fairly  established  against  Emancipation,  as 
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we  haye  urged  it  in  this  publication,  we  may  as  well  admit  the  whole,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  we  claim,  with  strictest  justice,  from  the  Terj  nature  of  our 
general  argument  —  that  the  universal  existence  of  black  slavery  South  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  future  peace  and  pro- 
gress of  our  Union  —  that  false  in  one,  false  in  all,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
fectly applicable  to  eyery  count  in  the  indictment  Either  the  North  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  peacefully  by  the  side  of  a  line  of  Slave  States,  executing  for  them 
its  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  it  cannot  One  or  the  other.  Either  the  North  in- 
tends to  endure  indefinitely,  from  conquered  and  still  slave-holding  confederates, 
what  it  has  already  endured  for  years,  or  it  docs  not  Either  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  Emancipation  in  this  country  portends  that  the  day  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  is  at  hand,  or  it  does  not  Before  these  iron  alternatives, 
every  objection  which  can  be  urged  becomes  a  matter  of  merely  secondary  im- 
portance, resolving  itself  into  a  question  of  power  to  effect  a  possible  result 
What  these  amount  to,  will  appear  in  examining  the  counts  in  detail. 

First,  how  can  Emancipation  be  fatal  to  any  speedy  or  effectual  hope  of 
peace,  since  the  war  in  the  South  is  almost  entirely  sustained  by  the  slaves  ? 

As  to  its  being  cowardly,  we  reply,  that  as  in  handling  a  criminal,  one  is  not 
held  to  strictly  obey  the  laws  of  the  ring,  so  neither  in  quelling  a  most  atro- 
cious rebellion  is  a  government  supposed  to  elevate  the  culprits  to  the  rank  of 
gentlemen  adversaries  in  a  duel 

It  could  not  indefinitely  augment  the  military  and  financial  burdens  of  ' 
government,  since  its  object  is  to  end  a  war  which  the  rebels  propose  to  prolong 
until  they  can  exact  unconditional  secession.  By  paying  for  their  slaves,  all 
slave-holders  in  the  Border  States  who  will  swear  allegiance,  a  debt  will  doubt- 
less be  created,  which  will,  however,  be  a  trifle  when  compared  to  the  disasters 
and  expenses  of  an  indefinitely  continued  war. 

That  we  must  subdue  the  whites  of  the  South  ere  we  can  free  the  blacks. 
A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  *  the  Tobacco  States '  will 
show  that  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  under  conditions  of  payment,  would 
speedily  divide  all  the  blacks  in  them  into  two  bodies,  *one  marching  South 
with  their  masters,  another  travelling  North  without  fhem.' 

As  for  the  desperate  and  deadly  unanimity  of  the  South,  Maryland  alone 
has  fully  shown  that  it  already  exists  in  sad  perfection.  It  was  this  old 
dread  of  a  desperate  unanimity  which  terrified  Buchanan,  which  lost  us  forts, 
ships,  and  which,  in  fact,  utterly  prevented  all  prevention  of  this  war.  Drive 
slavery  into  the  Cotton  State  limits,  and  there  will  be  on  the  contrary  a  despe- 
rate discord  in  the  South. 

That  it  would  destroy  the  Union  and  substitute  a  military  despotism,  is 
virtually  a  repetition  of  an  argument  already  answered  in  our  reply  to  the  pre- 
vious accusations. 

'  It  is  unconstitutional.'  Are  we  at  war,  or  are  we  simply  arguing  a  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  ?  Neither  do  we  desire  that  it  be  carried  out,  unless  two 
thirds  of  those  who  are  fiuthful  to  the  Constitution  ooncur  in  its  amendment 

As  for  the  concluding  paragraph,  we  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  class 
it  with  those  denunciations  of  oratory  which  do  not  call  for  special  refutation. 
K  Emancipation  be  a  bad  thing  in  itself^  contrary  to  humanity  and  religion,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  Knicksrbookbb,  in  uiging  it,  errs  in  excellent  company, 
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Rince  its  yiewa  on  this  subject  have  b«ea  indoraed  a&d  iti  artides  copied  by  th» 
most  respectable  organs  of  a  number  of  leading  religioos  sects  in  this  country. 
If  such  men  and  such  journals  as  hare  ^prored  of  our  course  be  wrong,  we 
feel  almost  inclined  to  exclaim  to  our  opponents :  Mah^  mehereU !  Platens 
errors  quam  utU  vera  sentire,  *  But  we  are  full  of  fiuth  that  we  deal  with  no 
error.  We  are  with  a  great  cause,  which  is  bearing  on,  like  a  tremendous  tor-, 
rent,  with  resistless  sway,  all  before  it  We  tremble  before  no  one,  and  make 
terms  with  none.  So  surely  as  the  sun  shines  in  heayen  will  our  Qovemmeni 
be  compelled  ere  long,  by  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  to  declare  Emandpatkm 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union. 


Gossip  witq  Readers  akd  Correspovdbrts.  —  Long  had  we  missed,  greatly 
had  we  grieved  for,  our  genial,  cloud-compelling  contributor  of  Whiffe  from  a 
Meertch'ium,  Was  the  pipe  broken  ?  did  it,  like  the  celebrated  Pips  Caii$ee,  of 
France,  call  for  an  elegy  on  its  fragments  ?  No ;  it  wss  still  being  browned 
with  fragrant  Orinoco,  or  odorant  Varinas ;  but  the  wind  blew  its  aroma  away 
from  us ;  and  the  last  Whiffs  were  miscarried  from  place  to  place,  until  a 
friendly  sprite  bore  them  in  the  right  direction. 

At  Ust,  then,  our  Whiffs  re&ppear  in  goodly  clouds,  prefteed  by  a  not« 
which,  without  permission,  Knicr  dedicates  to  the  Reader : 

*  Camp  Dtfiane4,  Cairo, 

*  Dear  Sir  :  I  Hbto  been  afraid  that  the  world  would  be  deprived  of  my  Whiflk 
until  the  war  were  over,  perhaps  longer ;  bat  a  few  days  ago  I  received  from  home 
my  portfolio,  in  which  was  an  unfinished  wluff  that  I  had  left  only  half-puffed  when 
I  hurried  off  to  this  delectable  locality,  known  to  the  readers  of  *HiiRTiv  Chvszli- 
wiT '  as  '  Eden.*  This  whiff  I  have  found  time  to  elaborate  somewhat,  and  I  offer  it 
for  a  place  in  the  columns  of  Maga. 

*  My  meerschaum  is  still  in  existence,  tobacco  is  accessible,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
oocasionally  to  waft  a  cloud  toward  you. 

*  By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote  that  was  told  at  our  camp-fire,  the  other 
night    There  is  not  much  8aIt.about  it,  but  it  is  rather  ludicrous. 

'  A  number  of  professional  loafers  were  sitting  around  the  stove,  in  the  bar-room  of 
a  country  tavern,  and  one  of  them  was  recounting  his  adventures  and  *  hair-breadth 
^scapes.*  He  said  that  once  while  skating  on  the  river,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  get 
into  an  air-hole.  He  went  under,  and  the  momentum  of  his  body  carried  him  on,  till 
he  came  to  another  air-hole,  when  he  fortunately  rose  to  the  surface,  and  was  rescued. 
*  Singular,  was  nH  itf  *  said  he ;  *  I  came  up  just  where  there  was  an  air-hole  I '  And  he 
looked  around  in  a  manner  that  intimated,  that  was  the  place  where  the  astonishment 
was  to  come  in.  At  this  Juncture,  an  old  fellow,  semi-saturated  with '  dog's  nose,^  turned 
to  the  skater,  and  with  an  air  of  patronizing  encouragement,  sdd :  *  Johnny^  that 's  lk$ 
best  thing  you  eould  Aa*  doKe.*    The  narrator  secesbed. 

*  I  have  accumulated  and  stored  away  in  my  head  several  anecdotes  and  incideots 
of  oamp-life,  but  it  is  too  late  to  unpaok  them  to-night. 

*  Toms  truly,  —  — . 
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*WU)ifl9  from  mg  ffLttxBc^tmm, 

IV. 

*  Blank  College.  With  what  a  thrill  of  eiultalion  I  wrote  that  on  a  card,  under 
my  name,  and  over  that  of  the  town  where  the  college  was  located ;  and  tacked  it  to  mj 
trunk  fully  three  weeks  before  I  expected  to  leave  home.  And  then  I  would  stand  off 
and  look  at  it,  and  think  how  fine  it  looked,  and  what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Then  a  vision  of  the  preliminary  examinaUons  would  come  up,  and  an  old  dog- 
eared Virgil  and  Lexicon,  in  both  of  which  I  had  already  written  the  mogic  words, 
*  Blank  College,*  would  be  brought  out,  and  carefully  conned  for  an  hour  or  two.  At 
last  the  day  comes.  Paternal  counsel  has  been  given,  mother's  tears  have  been  shed, 
the  trunk  has  been  put  on  the  coach,  the  driver,  utterly  regardless  of  my  feelings,  en- 
tirely hiding  the  card  with  the  name  on  it,  the  whip  cracks,  and  I  am  off  for  college. 
Before  passing  the  corner  that  will  conceal  the  house  from  my  view,  I  turn,  and  my  last 
glimpse  of  home  shows  mother  waving  her  handkerchief,  and  smiling  through  her 
tears ;  a  cheerful  smile  of  encouragement  it  is  meant  to  be,  but  it  is  a  sad  failure. 
Both  the  smile  and  the  tears  are  soon  forgotten,  or  at  least  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  folded  up  and  laid  away,  to  give  place  to  the  proud  thought  that  I  am  on  my  way  to 
college,  the  starting-point  in  the  race  that  must  inevitably  lead  me  to  immortal  honor 
and  undying  fame.  Of  course  I  am  to  be  President,  or  at  least  Senator.  I  would 
scorn  to  aim  lower  than  that. 

'  I  do  n't  know  but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy,  when  he  is  leaving  home  to  enter 
upon  his  career,  that  such  visions  of  hope  and  ambition,  chimerical  though  they  may 
be,  float  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  does  not  fully  understand  what  he  is  doing.  I 
would  say  to  my  young  friend  who  is  starting  off  to  college :  Look  ahead ;  persuade 
yourself  that  you  are  on  the  sure  road  to  honor  and  distmction.  Do  n't  r^ember  that 
you  are  leaving  home,  a  home  that  has  sheltered  you  for  years,  and  to  which  you  are 
bound  by  a  hundred  tender  ties  that  must  be  rudely  severed.  Do  n't  notice  that  your 
father's  cheerful  appearance  and  encouraging  tone  are  assumed,  that  every  word  chokes 
him,  that  he  is  seized  with  several  very  violent  fits  of  coughing,  that  he  wipes  his  spec- 
tacles much  oflener  than  usual,  that  his  hand  trembles  as  he  grasps  yours.  Do  n't  mind 
your  mother's  tears  and  suppressed  sobs,  as  she  clasps  you  to  her  breast.  Take  the 
book-mark  that  your  little  sister  has  made  as  a  parting  gift,  and  thank  her  with  undis- 
turbed equanimity.  Do  n't  think  of  the  GoD-speed  of  your  friends  as  any  thing  more 
than  mere  common  politeness.  Do  n't  stop  to  at  the  house-dog  as  he  looks  up  into 
your  face  so  wistfully.  Don't  do  any  thing  like  tl:is,  I  say ;  for  if  you  do,  and  are  as 
weak  as  I  am,  you  will  not  go  at  all ;  and  then  dowit  comes  the  whole  gorgeous  fabric 
that  you  have  built  in  your  dreams. 

*  At  length  the  day  and  the  journey  draw  to  a  close,  and  we  drive  up  before  the 
venerable  pile  that  is  to  be  my  home  for  the  next  four  years,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty.  Some  of  the  students  are  lounging  about  the  steps ;  others  are  sitting 
in  the  windows  of  their  rooms,  enjoying  their  after-supper  pipes.  A  room  is  assigned 
me,  and  I  retire  to  dream  of  conquering  page  after  page  of  Livy  and  Euclid.  The 
next  day  I  am  installed  member  of  the  Freshman  Class,  Blank  College.  Overwhelm- 
ing thought !  I  can  hardly  realize  the  fact,  though  I  have  a  certificate  of  it,  with  the 
Treasurer's  name  signed  to  it  I  become  accustomed  to  it  by  degrees,  and  get  along 
very  well,  till  some  evening  I  come  to  my  room  with  a  head-ache,  go  to  bed,  wake  in 
the  night  with  a  fever,  and  the  next  morning  am  unable  to  go  to  recitation.  Then  it 
is  that  the  thoughts  of  home  and  the  dear  ones  there  come  out  from  their  almost  for- 
gotten iid^j^.pi/icefl.  Mother's  tears  and  father's  counsel  are  remembered  now,  and 
with  tlie       Qji^raiice  of  them  comes  back  the  long  train  of  home  associations ;  and  I 
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Mdljr  iniBS  a  mothei't  kind]  j  solioitiide,  and  a  aSster't  gentle  care.  None  are  near  me 
but  boys ;  but  they  are  very  kind  to  roe.  Their  loud  laughter  and  boieteroos  talking  are 
huehed,  as  they  pass  the  door ;  they  minister  to  my  wants  with  willing  hands,  and  en- 
dure my  whims  with  womanly  patience.  It  is  now  that  I  learn,  that  beneath  many  a 
rough  coat  there  beats  a  heart  *  as  big  as  a  bullock's,  and  full  of  warn  tendemees  and 
sympathy  with  humanity ;  that  many  a  coarse  beard  masks  a  face  orerflowing  with  kind- 
ness. College  boys  are  often  thoughtless,  sometimes  rowdyish  in  their  manners,  but 
beneath  their  frirolity  and  rudeness  there  runs  a  deep  under-current  of  genuine  feel- 
ings —  a  golden-rule  religion  of  humanity. 

*  About  the  first  disaster  that  befats  a  college-boy  is  his  falling  in  lore.  Of  course 
that  was  what  was  the  matter  with  me ;  and  if  I  were  wriUng  my  *  Confessions,'  I  would 
tell  you  how  It  was ;  but  as  these  are  only  *  Whiffs  from  a  Meerschaum,'  and  as  the 
meerschaum  is  wherever  the  college-boy  is,  (especially  those  my  friend  Vax  Ksolleh- 
BiaoEx  selU,  for  their  superiority  cannot  be  disputed,)  I  will  tell  you  how  he,  that  is, 
the  coUcge-boy,  happens  to  lapse  into  this  interesting  state.  He  is  invited  to  a  party ; 
and,  after  eking  out  his  costume  through  the  kindness  of  his  more  favored  friends,  goes. 
He  is  introduced  to  a  lady,  very  romantic  and  slightly  dyspeptic ;  one  that  is  noted  for 
receiving  visits  from  angels  at  dead  of  night,  and  reporting  the  conversation  that  oocui* 
(always  in  whispers)  in  the  *  Gems*  and  *  Caskets*  that  are  read  at  the  Seminary  exhi- 
bitions. After  having  talked  Bvaox  and  Mooai  with  her,  and  made  a  few  blundering 
attempts  at  Horack,  and  *  seen  her  home,'  he  discovers  that  something  ails  him,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  without  her  his  happiness  would  be  decidedly  incom- 
plete. Poor  fellow  I  he  can't  help  it ;  he  is  not  to  blame  at  all  Yexub  is  a  myth, 
Di  no  has  been  dead  hundreds  of  years,  and  there  is  nothing  tangible  about  Horacs*s  la- 
dies. He  sees  her  again,  and  becomes  convinced  that  without  her  this  world  would  be  the 
barrenest  kifti  of  a  Sahara.  Funds  much  needed  for  replenishing  his  wardrobe  are  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  a  guitar,  in  anticipation  of  serenading  her  when  the  nights  are 
a  little  warmer.  He  walks  by  the  temple  that  enshrines  his  divinity,  and  if  it  is  very 
dark,  ventures  to  lean  over  the  fence,  and  repeat  passages  from  Lalvx  Rookh.  He 
covers  the  fly-leaves  of  his  books  with  her  name,  and  amatory  acrostics  on  it ;  writes 
sonnets  abounding  in  inteijections,  and  bristling  with  exclamatk>n-points ;  and  pub- 
lishes them  over  the  remarkably  original  nom  de  plume,  '  Amator.'  In  short,  he  makes 
himself  eminently  silly,  and  is  some  day  surprised  by  a  note  from  the  lady,  blotted  with 
tears,  as  she  says,  in  which  she  laments  the  want  of  congeniality  between  their  souls, 
suggests  sometliing  about  an  early  grave,  and  doses  by  advising  him  to  bury  his  hope- 
less passion,  and  not  see  her  again.  He  is  astonished,  of  course,  and  cannot  account 
for  it,  for  he  does  not  happen  to  remember  that  such  a  catastrophe  occurs  in  most  of 
the  novels  that  she  is  familiar  with.  He  mutters  incoherently  something  about  blighted 
hopes,  aimless  life,  fickle  woman,  etc.,  and  goes  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he  is  calm- 
er ;  and  at  this  juncture,  if  he  has,  or  think  he  has,  any  of  ihe  poetic  element  in  his 
soul,  he  sits  down  and  writes  a  few  hundred  lines  on  '  The  Times.'  He  slashes  at  all 
existing  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  especially  at  such  as  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  woman.  According  to  him  every  thing  is  going  wrong ;  avarice,  lying,  cheating, 
thieving,  murder  —  in  fact,  every  crime  in  and  out  of  the  decalogue  runs  riot  upon  the 
earth.  The  present  style  of  dress  does  n*t  suit  him  ;  the  preachers  and  the  politicians 
of  the  present  day  do  n*t  suit  him.  He  is  disgusted,  and  pines  for  *the  good  old  times, 
when  honor,  honesty,  and  manliness  were  the  rule ; '  as  if  all  the  honor,  honesty,  and 
manliness  had  died  with  the  last  generation !  Hy  young  friend,  whether  you  have  been 
disappointed  in  love  or  not,  do  n*t  go  to  abusing  the  times  you  live  in ;  they  are  better 
than  those  our  fathers  saw ;  and  if  they  are  not  good  enough  for  you,  take  hold  and  do 
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aomething  to  better  them,  and  do  n't  sit  there  slandering  that  to  which  you  are  indebted 
for  all  that  you  are. 

*  I  have  great  respect  for  the  past,  and  for  the  names  of  those  who  made  its  noble 
history.  Glorious  deeds  have  been  done,  that  will  live  forever,  examples  well  worthy 
the  imitation  of  posterity.  But  we  are  not  retrograding ;  all  over  the  world  there  are 
acting  on  the  stage  of  the  Present,  dramas  that  will  form  brighter  pages  in  history  than 
any  yet  written. 

*  I  know  the  world  rubs  along  very  well,  in  spite  of  the  abuse  heaped  upon  it,  and 
does  n't  need  my  defence  at  all ;  but  I  had  to  let  oflf  a  little,  I  could  n't  help  it.' 

He  who  has  broken  college  ice,  will  bear  witness  that  in  this  whiff  there 
is  a  picture  of  wondrous  truthfulness.  .  -  .  *  How  hard  it  is  to  write  good,' 
especially  good  poetry.  A  consideration  which  has  little  weight  with  many 
and  which  had  none  at  all  with  the  *  ungifted  by  fortune  '  Massey,  who  figures 
in  the  following  from  a  friend :  '  In  the  town  of  South-Salem,  Westchester 
County,  New-York,  there  lived,  some  seventy  years  since,  an  eccentric  man  by 
the  name  of  Massey.  He  was  a  sort  of  squatter  sovereign  upon  a  small  piece 
of  ground  for  which  he  had  no  valid  title.  When  he  was  required  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  to  render  to  the  assessors  of  the  town  an  account  of  his  taxable 
effects,  he  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  his  worldly  possessions : 


Very  good.  But  that  is  n't  alL  We  have  all  heard  of  Hhe  Law  ha'  Massey.' 
Now,  if  the  Law  had  Massey,  it  must  have  been  to  a  very  limited  amount, 
since  the  dog-tax  seldom  *  rises '  one  dollar !  Reader,  reflect  1  •  •  -  There 
are  some  very  shrewd  men  in  this  world,  and  three  of  them  recently  *  colluded ' 
in  a  certain  camp  on  Staten  Island,  when  question  arose  as  to  their  respective 
abilities  in  horse-trading,  note-shaving,  whiskey-discounting,  and  other  elegant 
accomplishments,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  following  expression  from 
the  youngest,  who  wore  a  brier-wood  pipe  and  chalked  shoes  :  *  I,  John,  am 
subtle ;  thou,  James,  art  Suttler ;  he,  Bill,  is  subtlest.'  We  await  an  amendment. 
Verily,  war  i$  terrible  when  it  can  bring  forth  such  as  this.  -  -  -  A  o'ay 
lieutenant  lately  detailed  in  Rnick's  sanctum  divers  strange  instances  of  sudden 
death  which  had  occurred  within  his  knowledge.  Among  these  was  that  of  a 
Federal  soldier  who,  while  on  picket-duty,  had  been  shot  dead  by  what  proved 
on  examination  to  be  a  hard'Shell  almond  !  ^  That,'  he  commented,  *  is,  I  guess, 
about  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  man's  being  shot  with  such  a  vegetable. 

If  it  had  been  in  Spain  now  ^  *  And  what  then.'   *  I  should  have  concluded 

that  the  Grand  Almoner  was  fighting  among  the  enemy.'  *  But,'  replied  our 
Wall-street  contributor,  *  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  it  was  the  first  time 
wherein  food  was  used  for  bullets.  Listen.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  terrible 
old  MoolraJ  Sikoh  who  bothered  the  English  for  so  many  years  in  India  ? 
^ell,  he       besieging  a  few  regiments  of  bold  Britons  once  in  some  town,  and 


*  Mr  vast  estate  lies  in  this  town  ; 
Sume  people  say  it 's  Dot  my  own. 
Oxen  and  horses  I  have  none ; 


I  had  a  horse,  he 's  dead  and  gone. 
I  have  no  sheep,  no  cow,  no  hog. 
No  living  cretur  but  a  dog : 


If  all  the  dogs  in  town  are  'sessed, 
I  'II  pay  for  mine  among  the  rest. 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  too  sassy. 
Tour  humble  servant, 


Akdrew  Masskt.' 


Just  at  this  time  his  bullets  be- 
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gan  to  giro  out,  when  he  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a  pile  of  tin  cuiiBters 
which  he  had  somewhere  captured,  and  which,  as  is  usual,  he  rammed  whole 
into  his  cannon,  supposing  that  the  tins  were  well  freighted  with  canister-shot. 
What  was  the  amazement  of  the  besieged  the  next  morning  to  find  that  old 
MooLRAJ  was  firing  into  their  camp  potted  lobsters,  jugged  hare,  anchovy  and 
bloater  paste,  Tenison,  pickled  herrings,  nicely-cooked  grouse,  chow-chow,  and 
all  the  other  delicacies  of  the  season.  The  canisters  contained  nothing  but 
hermetically -scaled  provisions,  and  the  storm  of  victuals  lasted  for  three  days.* 
Knick  regrets  to  state  that  the  lieutenant  has  not  called  since  this  dialogue 
took  place.  -  -  -  Thcrb 's  a  *  swete  mistcry '  in  the  following  song  trans- 
lated fi*om  the  French  of  Boucbsb  dx  Perthes,  which  wins  greatly  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  which  we  trust  is  not  entirely  lost  in  the  translation  made  for  the 
Knickerbocker  : 


DiT  temps  de  CBABttMAOKS, 

Un  jour,  UD  chevalier, 
Parut  dans  la  campagne, 
MonU  sur  aoD  coursier.  * 


All  in  the  time  of  Charlbxagxi, 

A  caralier  one  daj 
Went  riding  o'er  the  summer  plain 

Upon  his  palfrey  grey  ; 
He  rode  unto  a  cottage  fair, 

Beneath  a  spreading  tree, 
But  of  what  tne  rider  wanted  there 

Oh !  nerer  a  word  spake  he. 

He  rapped.   A  girl  with  clustering  curU 

Softlj  unclosed  the  door; 
But  who  was  she,  this  pearl  of  pearls  f 

The  story  tells  no  more. 
He  spoke,  of  course  right  courteously, 

With  many  a  winning  word, 
And 't  was  a  pity  certainly 

That  none  of  it  was  heard. 

Whate'er  in  such  a  circumstance 

The  Kniffht  might  do  or  say, 
Was  doubtless  of  great  consequence ; 

But  he  was  tria  discret : 
He  did  not  turn  the  matter  o*er, 

Or  give  the  world  a  squint ; 
But  in  its  face  he  blammed  the  door, 

And  the  world  it  took  the  hint. 

Very  —  very  unsatisfactory,  doubtless,  to  the  old  maids  who  *in  the  time  of 
Ghablexagne,'*  or  any  other  time,  dwelt  in  that  neighborhood.  M.  db  Pkbthss 
has  evidently  heard  of  Pierrot  : 

*  While  hunting  for  the  candlestick, 

I  know  not  what  they  found ; 
But  the  neighbors  there  will  solemnly  swear 
They  heard  a  kiss-like  sound.' 

'  Should  iCi  wonder.*  '  Young  folks  will  be  young  folks,*  as  Aunty  GBsr 
said  when  Johnnt  baked  his  younger  brother  in  the  tin-kitchen. 
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'  Among  the  scores  of  valuable  individuals  who  go  on  errands  and  do  odd 
chores  about  our  town,'  writes  our  Portsmouth  correspondent,  *  is  a  small  piece 
of  colored  property  named  Burns,  who  is  equally  good  at  flourishing  the  white- 
wash brush,  propelling  a  wheel-barrow,  or  in  keeping  up  the  reputation  for 
humor  of  the  darky  element  in  our  population.  One  day  a  well-dressed 
colored  and  clerical  stranger  met  him  in  the  street,  and  grasping  his  hand, 
rattled  off :  *  Dey  says  that  you 'm  de  Viginal  Anthony  Burns,  who  was  sent 
back  into  slavery.  I  did  n't  know  dat  you 'd  got  back  so  fur  Norf.  But  I  tell 
you  what,  Burns,  you  a'nt  safe  here  frum  de  hand  of  de  'pressor.    You  must 

go  on  furder  to  Canada,  and  '    *  Why,  look  a  hear,'  interrupted  the  little 

porter,  rolling  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  *I  'se  not  the  gem'man 
you  hab  reference  to.  I  guess  you  'b  made  a  xcrong  mistake  I '  *  Wrong  mis- 
take—  eh?  Guess  I  hab,'  was  the  ready  answer.  *WelI,  I  'll  take  keer  to 
make  a  right  mistake  nex*  time.  Good-by,  brudder  Burns.  You  a'nt  been 
whar  de  grammar  grows — dat 's  shore ! ' '  *  Wrong  mistake,'  is  a  fine  com- 
plication, and  H  of  Portsmouth  has  our  thanks.    It  is  war-time,  but  we 

should  be  sorry  to  bury  that  Hatchett.  -  -  -  Few  poets  are  there  in  these 
days  who  write  not  on  the  war,  and  he  who  shall  a  century  hence  *  collect ' 
them  will  have  enough  to  do.  To  him  who  runs  over  the  Enickerrocker  for 
this  high  purpose,  we  commend  the  following  as  a  by  no  means  second-class 
carmen  helltcosum : 

Siji  limits. 

BT     L.     J.  nATIB. 


Thi  dnimB  salute  the  ran 
On  the  gtormj  coast  of  Maine ; 

And  the  rolling  echoes  run 
Till  thejr  reach  the  sea  aeain : 

Over  prairies,  mountains,  lakes, 

All  the  air  their  clamor  shakes, 

And  the  continent  awakes, 
As  the  morning  marches  on  I 

As  the  rivers  feed  the  sea 

When  the  floods  are  at  their  height. 
So  the  lesions  of  the  free 

Swell  toe  armies  of  the  Right. 
The  earth  quakes  wide  and  far 
With  the  heavy  tread  of  war, 
And  the  ocean  Yeels  the  jar 

As  thej  march  into  the  fight  I 

Tet,  not  on  earth  alone 

Do  hostile  banners  fir ; 
Those  streaminff  signals  own 

The  armies  of  the  sky : 
The  azes  of  the  world 
Their  banners  hare  unfurled, 
And  ghostlr  armies  hurled 

Wage  a  deadly  war  on  high. 

The  sentry's  startled  ear, 
As  he  walks  his  loncljr  round, 

When  his  death  is  drawing  near, 
And  the  night  is  most  profound. 

With  a  strange,  cold  thrill  of  dread, 

May  hear  them  overhead. 

Call  the  muster  of  the  dead,  * 
And  his  own  name  clearly  sound. 


Tramp !  tramp  t  he  hears  them  march 

On  the  bending  ields  of  space ; 
They  shake  the  azure  arch, 

And  red  stars  drop  out  of  place ; 
Like  burning  shells  they  fall. 
Shot  from  heaven's  embattled  wall. 
Through  the  midnight's  smoky  pall. 
Followed  by  a  crimson  trace. 

Once  more  the  Spartani^Ieeds ; 

The  Scythian  zrasps  the  sword ; 
The  grim  Crusader  leads 

The  armies  of  the  Loro  ; 
And  again  Earl  Wallace  stands, 
With  sword  in  both  his  hands, 
Guarding  Freedom's  chosen  lands 

From  a  tyranny  abhorred. 

The  Roman  patriots  pour 

Their  legions  to  the  fight; 
The  Switzer  feels  once  more 

The  thrill  of  Freedom's  might ; 
For  the  a^^es  meet  at  last. 
And  the  spirits  rather  fast  — 
All  the  heroes  of  the  past 

Who  have  battled  for  the  right. 

The  fathers  of  our  land. 

The  founders  of  our  state, 
Once  more  in  battle  stand. 

And  abide  the  shock  of  fate : 
The  tyrants  of  all  time. 
The  traitors  of  each  clime. 
They  meet  in  strife  sublime, 

With  a  long,  immortal  bate. 
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Are  Freedom's  battles  won : 
The  straggling  aees  own 


Not  on  the  earth  alone 


Then,  soldier,  if  jonr  heart 


For  Freedom  beats  alone, 
The  Ages  take  your  part, 


Their  hones  and  ours  are  one : 
Heaven  ana  hell  alike  reply 
To  the  grand  old  battle-cry  — 
Lored  and  hated  Liberty ! 


The  centuries  lead  you  on! 
The  armies  of  the  dead 


Till  the  years  of  strife  are  done. 


Are  Tour  comrades  orerfaead^ 
By  the  mighty  spirit  led 


Of  your  own  loved  WASHnrorosI 


Grand  Rapid»,  (Mieh.,)  Oct.  24, 1861. 

Happy  the  soldier  who  sees  in  this  war  the  solemn  beauty  and  glory  which 
we  feel  in  these  words.  To  him  the  battle  is  no  base  conflict  of  fierce  passioDs, 
but  a  task  of  highest  duty,  in  which  all  that  a  man  hath  —  yea,  bis  life —is  set 
against  the  utmost  which  man  can  gain  —  a  happy  death  in  a  holy  cause,  if  he 
die  and  a  life  ennobled  by  honor  and  proud  memories  if  he  lire.  Remember 
this,  young  soldier — God  and  Truth  are  with  you ;  so  conduct  yourself  as  not 
to  shame  your  cause !  -  -  -  There  is,  according  to  divers  old  philosophers 
of  the  school  of  Caudan  and  Trithbmivs,  always  *a  certain  something*  in  a 
man^s  name  which  corresponds  to  his  destiny.  Our  friend  the  Colonel  was  re- 
cently propounding  this  theory  in  his  happiest  vein  to  sundry  listeners,  and 
drove  along  brilliantly,  for  *t  was  after  dinner,  and  not  only  the  gentlemen,  but 
the  ladies  of  the  house  had  gathered  in  the  billiard-room.  ^  How  do  you  make 
out  any  thing  in  common  between  —  say  Michael  Phblan  and  billiards  ? '  asked 
Smith,  as  he  recovered  from  the  effect  of  a  brilliant  *  eleven.'  It  was  a  scratch, 
but  we  applauded  it  *  all  same  *  as  if  he  had  played  for  it  *  Easy  enough. 
Was  n't  Michael  an  arch-angel,  and  is  n*t  Phelan  preeminent  among  the  men 
of  the  ciie  ?  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  first-class  poet  named  Gubbdts  or  Mug- 
gins ?  *'  Batard  Taylor  '  suggests  a  being  half-chivalric  and  half-popular ;  I 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  as  Abrahamy  and  as  Lincolny  as  a  man  could  be ;  Mc-  | 
Glellan  is  like  the  snapping  of  a  steel-trap  ;  Fremont  is  free-soil  and  free  i 

every  thing.'  *  Hurrah !  for  Aim,'  cried  pretty  Miss  B  ,  who  is  a  Fremontess  | 

of  the  most  earnest  kind.    '  Hurrah  I  for  Fremont  1 '    *  Then  let  us  go  over  to  i 

the  enemy  '  [*  You  traitor  I  '  cried  Mrs.  F  .]  *  Does  n't  *  Jbfp  Davis'  [ 

suggest  by  its  very  sound  something  snaky,  vipery,  false  and  foul  ?  BBAtRE-  i 
GARD — why,  ij's  proverbial;  *fisur  looks  and  a  false  heart' — a  creature  all 
outside,  ^mel  in  ore^  frau%  infactis  f '  Lee  brings  us  to  a  lee-shore  at  once- 
't  is  Scotch  for  a  lie.  Yes,  the  Romans  were  right  —  nomen  et  omen  —  the  name 
is  a  sign.'  ^  I  know  a  better  illustration  than  you  have  yet  given,  friend  Colonel/ 
quoth  Hiram  Twine,  who  had  hitherto  colored  his  meerschaum  in  silence. 
*  "We  listen.'  *  Some  years  ago  all  the  foreign  residents  of  Canton  were  horri- 
fied by  an  attempt  made  to  poison  all  their  bread,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
principally  supplied  by  one  man.  This  Borgian  baker  was  arrested.  What  do 
you  think  his  name  was?'  *  Give  it  up.'  *It  was,'  replied  Hiram,  ^Al-ck. 
'T  is  on  record  in  history.'  *I  hope  they  hung  him,'  replied  the  Colonel  with  a 
good  grace.  *  He  must  have  been  an  old  offender,  for  I  have  heard  of  bread 
being  poisoned  by  Alum  ever  since  my  childhood.'  ...  The  following 
straightforward  *  picture-letter '  expresses  well  the  scenes  and  feelings  wit- 
nessed by  many  a  gallant  friend  in  these  war-times.  As  we  write,  the  joumali 
teem  with  accounts  of  the  Great  Naval  Expedition.  Perhaps  a  few  days  may 
bring  us  thundering  tidings  of  what  they  who  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  is 
ships  have  experienced  :  • 
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'  Mt  Dexb  Knick  :  From 


'Sabbath  m9rninf,  btautiful  im  tun-light  and  €alm. 

*  U,  S.  Steamer  Cambridge^  Blockading  Sqwxdrwn^ 
'  Off  Beaufort,  N.  (7.,  Oei,  18, 1861. 


'  Wberi  the  fathomless  waves  in  maj^nificcnce  toss, 
Fearless  and  free  as  the  wild  albatross, 


I  send  you  greeting.  Ah  I  friend  —  old  memory !  how  many  are  the  changes  of  life ! 
It  is  now  a  twelre-month  since  we  and  genial  Campbell  met  in  the  noisy  city.  Since 
then  what  anxieties,  sorrows,  troubles,  adversities  and  suspense  have  hovered  over  and 
lighted  upon  me.  And  how  has  it  been  with  thee  ?  But  a  kind  Father  has  brought 
me  up  from  all  these,  and  mine  have  been  spared  and  also  this  unworthy  one.  True, 
in  business  I  have  stranded,  but  I  jloaJt,  and  robed  in  the  button  and  the  band  of  our 
old  ^  Ship  of  State,*  I  am  now  Paymaster  TJ.S.N.  It  is  an  old  dream  returned,  newly 
(dad  and  made  real  — ^Sic  est  vita.^  Since  Hay  I  have  been  in  the  service,  and  have 
often  determined  to  hail  you,  but  the  thief  of  time  has  slipped  his  wary  link  around  my 
good  intentions  and  trolled  them  fathoms  away.  I  have  just  *  bore  down '  upon  the 
pirate  and  fired  a  Parrot  gun  across  his  decks ;  he  has  backed  his  top-sails  and  —  here, 
read  the  register  recovered. 

^  The  blockading  service  is  dull  and  tedious,  literaUy  *  backing  and  filling.'  Beau, 
fort  has  been  (Air  station  since  September.  We  have  taken  three  prizes,  and  sent  them 
North.    Have  been  into  Hampton  Roads  twice,  and  are  now  awaiting  the  crisis,  the 
redactioiR  of  Fort  Hacon,  a  well-mounted,  heavy-gunned  place,  opposite-  the  town,  some 
one  and  a  half  miles.   So  long  has  been  the  delay,  it  is  suggestive  of  hot,  heavy,  hard, 
humming  work,  and  can  only  be  silenced  by  land  and  naval  forces  simultaneously. 
A  few  nights  since  —  our  lights  covered  and  the  boatswain's  pipe  subdued,  we  ran  down 
the  coast  some  twenty-seven  miles  to  Bogue  Inlet,  to  *  cut  out '  some  vessels  there.  Ar- 
riving at  eleven  p.m.,  three  boats  from  us  and  two  from  our  consort,  the  *  Albatross,' 
left  on  the  expedition.   At  three  a.m.,  straggling  one  after  the  other,  our  party  re- 
turned ;  each  in  turn  reporting  fears  for  the  others.  The  last  saw  a  capsize,  and  picked 
up  one  poor  fellow  who  had  breasted  the  breakers  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upon  an  oar  I  He 
belonged  to  a  boat  from  the  *  Albatross,'  commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Neville,  and 
a  natural  conclusion  was,  aU  were  lost   As  the  gates  of  the  morning  opened,  we  sent  re- 
lief-boats ashore,  in  the  fiiint  hope  of  saving  some  poor  soul.   Miraculous  preservation  ! 
all  were  found,  save  two  men.   Jack  Neville  was  rigged  in  a  fisherman's  boots,  hat 
and  coat,  and,  with  bottle  in  hand,  was  truly  a  ludicrous  sight    He  had  been  saved — 
completely  *  gone ' —  by  two  of  his  men.   The  fishermen  expressed  themselves  Union 
men,  and  indeed  it  must  be  so,  as  they  had  all  the  opportunity  to  capture  the  party. 
Instead,  however,  they  had  cared  for  them,  not  only  with  clothes — such  as  they  were  — 
but  with  *■  kill-grief,'  that  great  panacea  for  all  sailors.  *■  Man  proposes  but  Ood  disposes, ' 
and  it  is  well,  for  had  the  expedition  proved  successful,  our  friends  would  have  suffered. 
The  breakers !  the  fearful  breakers  broke  it  to  pieces.    We  have  had  one  death  on 
board  and  a  sad  one.   A  master's  mate  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  one  of  the  worst  gales 
we  have  experienced,  September  twenty-seven.    While  the  wild,  unmerciful  waves 
were  dashing  over  us  and  the  mad  gale  rode  on  in  maniacal  leaps,  and  the  shrill  pipmg 
of  the  boatswain  kept  all  hands  at  work,  the  poor  fellow's  spirit  passed  aloft.  We 
buried  him  the'  next  day,  Captain  Parker  reading  the  service ;  and  many  an  eye  was 
dim.    When  the  words,  '  And  now  we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,'  were  uttered, 
double-shotted  and  se^^     c&Bvaa,  the  corse  slid  from  the  elevated  plank,  and  swifter 
than  arrow  from      bo^  ^^ot  dovnx  amid  the  turbid  waters,  full  forty  fathoms  deep. 
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'  We,  of  coone,  know  bal  little  that  is  tranepiriiig  on  land,  and  as  little  know  when 
we  ihall  eee  our  friends  of  the  North.  In  this  our  plight,  a  word,  a  line  from  familiar 
hands  would  be  sweet  incense,  *  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silTer.*  Please  remember  it 
After  more  or  less  of  a  delay,  I  shall  get  it  I  know  you  are  gnawed  with  constant  labor 
and  many  duties,  but  on  some  night,  before  your  blazing  hearth,  with  *old  hooka,  old 
wine  and  old  friends,'  throw  seaward  one  thought ;  follow  it  down  to  pen  and  paper, 
and  send  me,  your  sulor  friend,  one  cheer,  one  word  of  greeting,  and  then  let  that  word 
expand  till  it  shall  fill  a  sheet,  and  Hearen  bless  yon. 

*  These  October  nights  are  full  of  memories,  poesy  and  beauty,  and  amid  their 
watches,  I  can  fancy  those  I  cling  to  by  affection  and  friendship  cosily  resting  at  home ! 
where  may  God  once  again  allow  me  to  meet  and  mingle  with  them. 

*  Tours  with  sincerity  of  friendship,  C  .* 

Friend  C  ^  we  shall  be  mindful  of  jou.   -   -  -  Whilb  '  Bzixt  Wilson's 

men '  were  encamped  at  Staten  Island  we  one  day  yisited  the  camp,  and  heard 
the  following  natrated  by  an  officer :  *  I  saw  a  fellow  trj  ^e  other  day  to  break 
guard.  The  sentinel  on  duty  remonstrated  with  him,  but  finding  that  the  in- 
truder was  obstinate  and  persisted  in  breaking  through,  he  carefully  laid  down 
his  gun.'  '  What !  was  he  afraid  f '  '  Not  a  bit  of  it  He  went  to  work  with 
his  fists  and  polished  off  the  fellow  in  grand  style.  He  had  nH  got  used,  he 
said,  to  military  '  weepins.* '  .  -  .  Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  the 
KxiCKKRBOCKBB  for  Octobor,  R.  0.  Moboah,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Secretary 
who,  like  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is  entitled  to  write  '  P.  0.'  after  his  title,  gare, 
as  he  deemed,  the  orif^inal  meaning  of  the  word  Poughheepne^  asserting  it  to 
be  an  English  fiunily  name.  Our  old  correspondent,  Mr.  Schoolcbait,  gives  us, 
however,  the  db-ariginal^  which,  as  Shillabeb  discovered,  ia  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  original,  in  the  following  interesting  note : 

•  WiulUnffiom,  P,  (7.,  October  T,  19S1. 

*  Mt  Dbab  Sir  :  A  correspondent  in  the  October  number  of  your  Magazine,  calls  in 
question  my  derivation  of  the  word  Poughkeepeie.  That  this  name  is  purely  In£aa 
and  is  derived  from  Apokeejmng^  the  ablative  form  of  the  Algonquin  noun,  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  old  deeds  of  lands  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  the  best  tradition- 
ary opimons  of  men  of  information  in  that  locality.  The  translation  of  this  word  was 
made  by  me,  with  the  aid  of  one  now  no  more,  whose  naUve  language  it  was,  and 
whose  learning  and  erudition  in  this  department  of  etymology  are  indiqiutable.  That 
a  man  should  have  been  called  Poughkxipsii,  is  no  more  proof  Uiat  the  town  should 
ha^e  been  called  after  him,  than  it  is  that  a  man  called  Boston  should  have  given  name 
to  the  city  of  Boston  in  Kew-England. 

*  Very  truly  yours,  Hxxet  B.  ScBooLcmAir.* 

What  says  our  Secretary  f  -  -  -  *  It  would  be  a  curious  thing,  were  it  pos- 
sible,* said  a  friend  of  Knick's  not  long  since,  '  to  listen  to  negro  comments  on 
this  war.'  One  of  our  New-Jersey  correspondents  and  particular  friends  has 
done  this,  giving  the  Ethiopian  sense  on  certain  government  officials  in  the 
following  words :  '  Two  colored  wood-choppers  met '  along  the  road '  the  other 
evening ;  one  known  as  Jn  moving  in  humble  sphere,  and  the  other  an  'ex- 
horter '  of  immense  force,  bight  '  Brudder '  Wist.  Quoth  Jm,  wriggling  a 
good  deal  as  he  spoke :  *  Well,  Brudder  West,  you  read  de  papers  a  good  deal. 
Tell  us,  ef  yer  please,  what  dem  folks  is,  dat  dey  hev  in  de  army,  dat  are  caDed 
*  tractoni,'  or  some  sech  name.'   '  Ter  mean  eantracUm^  Jm,'  returned  the  dis- 
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tmgnished  Brudder  loftily ;  ^ye  sartinly  mean  contractors.  Well,  dem,  I  take 
it,  is  folks  wid  werry  narrer,  contracted  minds.  I  judge  so,  'case  a  friend  er 
mine  onoet  hed  a  chile  dat  he  allers  called  *  de  little  contractor,'  and  de  boy  was 
really  de  narrerest,  contractedest  creter  you  ever  see,  eyen  when  he  was  on'y 
two  year  ole.  Any  how,  de  Gubment  allers  hes  to  hey  a  good  many  of  dem 
kind  er  folks,  and  I  spose  jes  at  dis  perticlar  time  dey  hey  a  good  deal  mor»  use 
for  em  dan  common.'  -  -  -  The  two  following  lyrics  by  HiarBT  P.  Lelahd 
have  been  for  some  time  in  type,  but  are  still  not  untimely : 


Wi  sit  with  folded  hands  on  shore, 

Our  worldly  goods  at  sea, 
The  pirateers  are  plonderinff  fast 
And  we  —  must  let  them  be ! 

How  long  to  sine  the  song : 
*  Come,  suffer  and  be  strong  1 ' 
We  *11  wait  —  how  long  ? 

They  're  breathing  rerj'  hard  down  East ; 

They  're  mad  at  Marblehead ; 
Two  words  from  skipper  Coffin  —  and  — 
Two  words  may  soon  be  said  I 

'  GK>  ahead  I '  words  not  long ; 
And  whether  right  or  wrong 
Thkt 'll  wait  —  how  long  f 

A  thousand  folded  hands  unclosed, 

A  thousand  arms  are  free ! 
Sails  forth  a  fleet  that  soon  will  mete 
Death,  pirateers,  to  ye. 

Not  long  the  shrift  or  thong. 
And  see  the  yard-arm's  strong  — 
Thkt 'll  wait  —  how  lomq  ? 


'jB  Jlonor  to  HloMt  iSiSfio  jBsit  JFij|t)t ! 

Hbrx 's  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight, 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight: 
And  he  who  '11  not  look  §^ood  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  that  traitor  lose  his  sight! 
It 's  good  to  be  sturdy  and  brare. 

It  "a  good  to  be  honest  and  true ; 
It's  good  to  fight  hard  for  the  Union  cause. 

And  die  game  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  I 

Here's  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight, 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
Here 's  honor  to  Scott,  the  chief  of  them  all  — 

Of  the  warriors  for  the  right 
May  liberty  prore  triumphant  I 

Hay  strong  arms  protect  her  from  evil  I 
Mar  treason  and  traitors  be  lost  in  the  fog, 

And  find  their  way  back  to  the  devil  I 

Here  'a  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight, 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
Here 's  honor  to  one  Pennsylvanian  son  — 

McClbllak,  our  army's  delight  1 
Honor  to  one  who  m  honest  1 

And  lore  to  a  brave  acting  man ; 
Put  confusion  to  hack-politicians, 
MBf  their  lives  be  oi  rery  short  span  I 
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Here 's  honor  to  those  who  dm  fight, 

Who  mre  not  afrakl  to  fight ; 
Who  like  oar  Frbmokt  for  Freedom  shall  strike, 

And  shaJEe  the  Pesoe-party  with  fright 
Here 's  oak  that  is  sound  to  the  heart, 

Here 's  tongue  that  may  never  wag  lie  t 
Mar  he  who  proves  false  to  our  heroes  to-day. 

To-morrow  a  traitor's  death  die  I 

Here  *s  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight. 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
To  the  men  of  the  North  now  marching  forth, 

To  put  the  rebels  to  flight  I 
It 's  good  to  be  sturdy  and  brave  — 

The  Northman  is  honest  and  true  — 
He  will  fight  to  the  death  for  Liberty's  cause. 

And  die  game  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue! 

In  the  following  beautiful  poem,  the  reader  will  find  a  gem  by  one  id  our 
most  esteemed  and  distinguished  contributors,  who  desires,  for  certain  good 
reasons  best  known  to  himself^  to  preserre,  as  regards  its  authorship,  a 

strict  incognito : 

Cirfbtr. 

A  CLounr  bar  across  the  harvest  moon 
Subdued  the  night's  excess,  and  as  he  sat 
Wrspped  in  the  fulness  of  his  empty  grief. 
The  air  grew  ghostly,  and  the  amell  of  fiowera 
Rose  to  his  desolate  fancy  like  the  breath 
Of  dead,  delicious  joys.   With  nerveless  hand 
He  closed  the  casement,  and  bestrode  the  room. 
Timing  his  ebbing  heart  with  hollow  tread ; 
But  straight  returning,  oped  the  sash  again. 
And  elbowing  his  grief  upon  the  sill, 
Oazed,  blankly  mournful,  at  the  blinded  moon. 
His  soul  was  comfurtless  with  bitterest  need. 
For  he  had  lain  that  day  within  the  grave 
Maroaebt,  his  wife,  with  whoie  fair  life  had  fied 
All  that  he  hoped  to  live  for  in  his  own. 

They  had  been  married  a  sweet  round  of  months. 

Till  ecstacy  had  passed  into  resolve ; 

Resolve  to  make  oer  more  and  more  his  own. 

His  was  a  love  whose  essence  was  himself. 

Coercive  and  receptive,  giving  out 

All  that  it  had  to  give,  but  asking  more 

W^ith  Jewish  usurjr  for  what  it  gave. 

AU  temporal  uses  it  would  lavish  free 

Unto  her  wayward  fancy,  aod  the  fiower 

Should  bloom  and  thrive  in  delicate  temperature, 

With  plenteous  sun  aod  water ;  but  the  vine 

Must  twine  upon  the  frame  set  up  for  it. 

And  know  no  other  leaning.   To  his  will 

In  sweet  subjection  must  the  other  bend, 

Until  the  currents  of  her  life  and  love 

Should  so  set  in  and  mingle  with  his  own, 

That  thought,  desire,  sense,  aspiration,  Ood, 

Into  her  husband's  nature  shaped  themselves. 

And  this  had  been  so  —  for  her  tender  fisith 

Knew  no  admixture  with  a  lesser  sense  — 

Till  Esther  came,  Esthbr,  her  school-girl  friend. 

And  slipped  —  at  least  he  would  believe  it  so  — 

Between  his  hearthstone  and  his  happiness ; 

Margaret  herself  had  first  renewea  the  tie, 

From  her  heart's  need,  to  pour  its  overfiow 

Into  a  quicker  passion  than  its  own,  ^ 

And  so  from  notes  that  interchanged  their  love. 

Full  of  the  petty  secrets  of  her  sex, 

She  came  to  ask  —  he  could  deny  her  naught  — 

That  her  dear  friend  might  come  aod  dwell  with  them. 
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Bat  from  that  day  a  cloud  came  o*er  hU  house, 

•And  fancied  usurpation  of  l^is  rights 

Crept  in  with  EsTHxa  on  the  velvet  throne 

Of  nis  prerogative.   With  jealous  eve. 

Which  love  less  absolute  had  never  known,  ' 

He  watched  the  heart-devotion  of  her  friend, 

Fold  up  his  idol,  and  their  honeyed  talks. 

And  little  whispered  nothings,  stifled  him 

With  grave,  unwise  suspicion.  Day  b^  day 

He  saw  the  woman  steal  the  covert  smiles 

His  heart,  by  prior  claim  of  all  in  all. 

Made  its  own  glory  by  monopoly  : 

And  nursing  these  wud  thoughts,  they  thickened  fast. 

Like  bitter  weeds,  about,  his  fortressed  heart, 

And  poisoned  all  the  air' of  intercourse. 

Meanwhile,  the  friends  unconscious  mw  in  faith 

Of  friendship's  privilege,  clasped  eacn  to  each. 

As  were  their  hands  in  converse,  while  the  hours, 

When  he  was  absent,  grew  to  them  delight. 

Which  else  had  been  a  void  within  her  heart. 

Had  he  been  by  to  list'  the  flowery  praise 

From  lips  whose  utterances  were  all  his  own. 

He,  unoeceived,  would  but  have  felt  the  pang 

That  noble  minds  to  false  suspicion  give. 

But  men  are  never  near  to  see  the  spring 
•  Of  half  the  good  that  brings  them  misery, 

And  thus  in  oUndness  did  he  grope  the  way 

That  else  had  shone  for  him  serenely  bright 

There  are  such  men,  and  of  them  he  was  one. 

Whose  chiefest  vice  or  virtue  is  to  live 

Conquerors  of  that  which  nearest  lies  to  them. 

Had  ne  been  thrown  amid  the  battle's  broil. 

His  plume  had  led  the  assault,  and  won  the  day ; 

Or,  in  hot  Senates  lifted  up  his  voice. 

His  would  have  hashed  them  to  acceding  votes ; 

Or,  deep  immured  in  dungeons,  o'er  himself 

Would  ne  have  wrought  the  noblest  conquest  yet. 

Than  all  most  noble,  oecause  needed  most: 

But  now  his  realm  was  woman,  and  his  wife 

Oreatest  of  kingdoms,  and  o'er  her  he  spent 

The  despotism  of  an  eager,  grasping  soul. 

That  would  not  brook  return,  leas  than  the  whole 

And  uttermost  capacity  of  love. 

Once  Margaret  had  said,  and  only  onoe  — 

For  he  dispelled  her  doubtings  with  a  jest : 
*  My  dearest  love,  I  sometimes  have  a  thought, 

Foolish,  yet  full  of  anguish,  that  your  heart. 

Your  true  and  noble  hospitable  heart. 

Has  turned  'gainst  Esthbr.   Oh  1  if 't  is  so, 

Or  ever  will  oe  so,  how  could  you  be  to  me 

All  that  this  life  hath  made  so  much  its  own  ?  ' 

But  this  did  but  confirm  him  in  his  fears. 

And  edge  to  keen  resentment;  for  while  love 

For  his  heart's  treasure  goaded  on  and  on 

To  overtake  remissness,  vet  did  hate 

Keep  pace  against  the  other's  hapless  cause. 

'T  was  agony  to  see  them  share  the  hours 

He  else  would  surfeit  on :  't  was  death. 

Slow  lingering  death,  to  know  his  wife, 

Artlessly  happy  in  the  passionless  arms 

Of  her  he  hated  onlv  for  her  love. 

Thus  thickly  grew  the  tares  amid  the  wheat 

Of  all  his  harveat  home ;  tares  weakly  wild. 

Which  resolution  would  have  plucked  at  will. 

To  find  them  rootlesa  stalks  and  harmless  things. 
'  If  H  were  a  man,'  he  said,  'I  had  but  laughed, 

Or  smote  the  adventurous  villain  like  the  gnat 

That  hovers  o'er  my  honey ;  but  that  she, 
A  woman,  should  so  step  within  my  light, 
To  intercept  the  freedom  of  my  love, 
Ohl  It  upitiful^  and  past  belief  I 
Xf 't  were  «  xhaq,  henelf  had  struck  the  blow, 
tp^ffyjr  axm  the  trouble;  now  forsooth. 
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SiDee  Hit  bat  friendship,  uid  no  keener  thing, 

Bhe  bngt  the  mtechie^  ud  with  bareCMed  ioj, 

Lett  woman's  protestations  share  mj  own/ 

Thus  chewing  o'er  his  misery,  did  hate, 

For  her  the  innocent  friend,  creep  throngh  his  peace. 

As  worms  in  blushing  fruit,  forever  hid, 

Yet  olefting  all  his  heart  with  bitteness  ; 

And  this  had  led  him,  God  alone  knows  where, 

Had  not  a  greater  horror  mastered  him. 

When  she,\is  all  in  aU,  his  life  in  life, 

liaj  stnigp;ling  in  the  grimmer  arms  of  death. 

And  all  or  hope,  o'ereooqnerinff  lesser  ills, 

Fled  from  him  in  a  parting  amue  of  lore. 

Then  for  three  dars  he  bowed  him  o'er  the  corpse, 
Btill  as  a  fallen  pular,  cmahing  sense ; 
And  on  the  thira  he  laid  her  in  the  earth. 
And  all  the  night  went  walking  mp  and  down 
His  emptj  ehamber,  moaning  to  his  woe, 
Or  ganng  blankly  at  the  blinded  moon. 

And  now  that  MABOimrr  laj  within  ber  grave. 
All  vanished  but  his  love  for  what  had  been ; 
And  all  too  late  did  wisdom  enter  in, 
And  cower  his  wajward  sonl  and  ti<»en  hate. 
No  wisdom  now  could  give  him  back  one  breath 
Of  her  he  had  mistrusted,  jet  so  loved. 
And  now  he  wondered  not  that  Banna  loved. 
But  that  all  hearts  whose  eyes  had  once  beheld 
Her  who  was  his.  had  not  been  smitten  too 
In  adoration.  Oh  I  a  thousand  loves 
Miffht  now  sweep  down  and  break  themselves  on  hie. 
And  desolate  him  with  her  seeming  bliss. 


And  as  he  lay,  bowed  down  in  groaninc  grief. 
He  thouffht  of  Bbtbbb,  bowed  too  like  himself, 
And  by  the  self-same  grief  and  self-same  love 
That  withered  all  his  Heart  and  feeling  out 
Into  the  darkened  world  for  some  near  soul 
To  comprehend  bis  sorrow,  found  not  eoe 
So  near  akin  to  it  as  she  who  felt 
For  her  a  love  so  earnestly  like  his. 
And  so  he  came  to  think  how  slow  had  been 
His  recognition  of  that  friendship  flame 
Which  burnt  the  fluttering  wings  of  his  desire, 
Becanse  of  their  own  rashness,  and  the  thought 
Crushed  him  more  low,  and  all  his  hate  went  out. 
And  when  the  dear-eyed  mom  rose  o'er  his  sonl. 
He  had  forgiven  Eema,  and  resolved 
As  friends  to  part,  bound  in  a  common  woe. 
But  EsTBU  was  beforehand  in  the  thought, 
For  she  had  wept  the  nicht  out,  and  her  tears 
Had  channded  grief  witn  pity,  and  she  said : 
'  Too  long  to  him  I  have  distasteful  been. 
And  though  most  causeless,  yet  I  woola  have  gone. 
Had  she  my  dariing  yielded  me  consent : 
But.  oh !  I  oonld  have  died  for  her  dear  love. 
Ana  so  I  lived  for  it  and  dwelt  with  them ; 
And  ever  did  forgive  his  crud  thoueht, 
Because  he  loved  her  so,  whom  I  dia  love. 
But  now,  there  is  no  need  to  longer  stay, 
And  I  will  go  and  part  with  him  in  peaee. 
And  wash  with  these  swift  tears  all  strife  away.' 
So  she  went  out  and  knelt  before  his  knees. 
And  wept,  and  pressed  her  hands  between  his  own. 
And  said,  *  Forvive  me ; '  but  he  answered  her : 
T  is  I  that  need  forgiveness  and  not  yon.' 
'And  he  arose  and  led  her  gently  forth 
Into  the  day's  beginning ;  past  the  flowen 
That  Haboabst  loved,  and  through  the  piney  grove. 
Its  bark  thick  oosing  aromatic  tMrs, 
Until  they  came  to  where  their  dear  one  dept, 
And  there  set  down  their  grief,  and  wept  and  prayed. 
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And  there  they  parted ;  bat  in  After-rears, 
Throngh  that  ma^etic  meaning  of  tne  grave, 
Which  draws  to  it  sweet  sorrow,  oft  thejr  met. 
And  on  memorial  days  taught  thornless  flowers 
To  crown  her  marble  name.  And  once  it  chanced. 
That  as  thej  knelt  on  either  side  the  stone, 
Twining  ajparted  rine  up  o'er  the  slab, 
Their  hands  met,  and  their  eres,  and  each  saw  each 
With  thoughts  that  ne*er  before  were  known  to  them. 
Thus  from  a  two-fold  love  when  Marqarkt  lived 
Was  bom  distrust,  which  in  her  death  did  change 
Through  two-fold  sorrow  into  other  love, 
And  thej  were  married  into  years  of  peace. 

Then  said  the  world :  *  Behold  how  soon  forgot  I 

Thus  is  it  ever  with  the  love  of  man.' 

But  thej  regarded  not,  knowing  themselves. 

And  the  engrafted  nature  of  the  fhiit, 

Which  ripened  in  their  hearts  without  reproach ; 

And  all  their  sweetest  talk  was  Maboarit. 

Beautiful  exceedingly.  -  -  -  *  Hans  Vah  Pblt,'  writes  a  correspondent, 
'  was  a  young  farmer,  Hying  at  Shank-Hill,  (N.  J.,)  well  known  among  those 
primitire  people  for  his  awkwardness  and  naivete.  His  parents,  after  many 
grare  admonitions,  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  go  to  New-Brunswick  with  a 
huge  load  of  'truck,'  provided  for  that  market  Hans'  skies  immediately  be- 
came rosy,  and  his  fiincies  flamed  brightly  and  f^reely.  But  alas  I  an  alarm  was 
spread  among  the  honest  Burghers  that  the  Britons  were  approaching.  Now 
Hans,  who  had  a  healthy  dread  of  the  British  in  particular  and  of  the  horrors 
of  war  in  general,  became  excesslTely  frightened,  and  drove  his  clumsy  team 
home  with  furious  speed.  Phantoms  every  where  became  visible ;  stumps  be- 
came warriors ;  bare  limbs  of  trees  muskets ;  the  utterances  of  the  wind-tossed 
branches,  the  subdued  and  approaching  hum  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  It  is  related 
that  Hans'  flaxen  hair  became  silver-gray,  and  that  two  huge  wrinkles  stretched 
down  from  the  base  of*  his  nose  fiur  into  his  cheeks,  and  that  Fraulein  Van 

K  looked  with  killing  disdun  upon  the  condemned-to-be  bachelor.'  But 

this  is  the  history : 

9tans  Fan  ^iXU 

*  Haks  Yak  Pilt  was  an  honest  *  Low  Dutchman,' 

Not  low  in  his  stature,  but  low  by  the  Van 

Prefixed  to  his  name,  which  proves  his  descent 

From  those  Burghera  of  old,  who,  with  peaceful  intent, 

From  the  Indians  bought  all  the  valleys  along 

The  Baritan  and  the  Musconetcong, 

A  broad  belt  of  land  that  runs  from  the  west, 

Where  Delaware  joins  with  laughing  Peqnest, 

From  old  Minnesink,  or  lands  that  have  sunk 

Across  the  whole  State,  past  rough  Kushitunk, 

Rhakahora  that  knew  the  dance  and  the  song 

Of  the  Indian  maids  of  the  Naraticong, 

To  the  east,  where  Passaic  or  Hackensaek  flows. 

And  Communipaw  settles  in  quiet  repose : 

Honest  Burghers  who  came  from  the  far  Netherlands, 

A  peninsula  formed  by  the  sea^beaten  sands, 

Wnere  the  roads  are  all  dykes  with  boats  in  a  Jam, 

And  the  towns  on  the  way  all  end  in  a  *  dam/ 

Alonff  with  those  Bnre here  came  gallant  Vaic  Pelt, 

The  nther  of  Hans,  with  his  sword  and  his  belt ; 

Who,  smoking-  his  pipe  by  the  warm  winter  fire, 
^od  eating  aepawn,  rrew  hot  in  his  ire, 
jiore  valiaot  jn  words  than  in  deeds  or  in  blows 
If  ouid  phce  Mb  fat  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose^ 
flipg  *»oatiMi  tlie  Swedes,  and  terribly  swear 
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Thej  sbould  yield  to  the  Dateh  the  fmir  Delaware. 

Bui  my  tale  is  of  Haks,  the  son,  not  the  sire. 

Whom  I  leave  to  his  pipe  and  terrible  ire : 

Ad  honest  young  farmer,  more  cautions  than  bold, 

Who,  bartering  produoe  at  Brunswick  for  gold, 

As  his  team  stood  leisnrehr  cropping  their  oats, 

Heard  the  city  was  taken  oy  Bntish  red-ooats : 

And  then,  ere  the  merchant  could  bring  him  toe  cash, 

Seised  the  reins  with  his  hand,  gave  the  horses  the  lash. 

And  sped  from  the  town  as  if  bent  on  a  chase, 

As  swiftly  as  Qilpiv  at  Edmonton  race. 

*  Each  cloud  of  red  dust,  as  it  whirled  through  the  air 
On  the  road  as  he  past,  was  deemed,  in  hisTear, 
A  British  dragoon  fast  charging  behind. 
So  applying  the  whip,  he  spied  like  the  wind, 
Onward  and  on,  till  ne  came  with  a  rush. 
Like  a  troop  at  full  charge  on  the  town  Middlebush, 
Where  stood  at  that  time  a  cosy  old  inn^ 
And  the  idle  town-folks  assembled  withm, 
All  smoking  and  chatting,  discussing  the  news, 
The  capture  of  York,  the  brave  Jorsey-Blues, 
The  presence  of  tones  in  the  counties  below. 
The  fierceness  of  Hessians  who  spare  not  the  foe, 
When  thcv  heard  the  great  clatter  and  rattle  of  wheels. 
Either  hid  under  benches  or  took  to  their  heels. 
Throuffh  the  column  of  smoke  that  half-banished  the  day, 
Orim  faces  were  seen  that  looked  in  dismay. 


And  cries  that  the  British  were  fast  sweeping  down 
To  pillage  the  church  and  to  ransack  the  town. 

*  As  Hans  and  his  team  swept  full  into  sight. 
With  the  column  of  dust  that  whirled  in  the  light. 
So  overcome  were  the  people  bv  terror  and  fear, 
They  deemed  Hans  was  chased  by  a  fierce  grenadier. 
E*en  the  dogs  of  the  place  partooK  of  the  (right. 
Drew  their  tails  tightly  down  and  fled  out  of  sight. 
The  tumult  that  uprose  proved  only  a  spur, 
Urffing  Haxs  to  fly  faster  than  ever  before  ; 

So  frightened  he  shook  from  his  head  to  his  feet, 
While  bis  heart  in  his  breast  gave  an  audible  beat. 
And  BO  great  the  efllect  of  his  sudden  despair. 
That  he  changed  in  a  trice  the  hue  of  his  hair. 

*  Still  onward  fled  Hans,  with  his  now  flagging  team, 
Through  valley  and  dele,  o'er  hillock  and  stream  ; 
And  when  evening  came  on,  at  the  setting  of  sun. 

He  dashed  in  his  flight  through  the  town  of  Millstone ; 
And  the  villsgers  hearing  the  din  and  the  clatter, 
The  merchant,  the  grocer,  the  farmer,  and  hatter, 
Tax  Etcks  and  Tkn  Bbooks,  and  ten  dosen  or  more 
Of  Van  Daics,  and  Van  Libws,  Van  Dcsbks,  Van  Dork- 
Em,  Van  Vboiitbs,  Van  Camps,  Van  Assdalbs,  Van  Dtkbs, 
Van  Clbbfs,  and  Van  Stcklbs,  Van  Horns  and  Van  Sltkbs, 
Ban  forward  to  stop  the  terrible  noise. 
For  they  deemed  the  school-master  was  flogging  their  boys. 
A  young  surgeon,  who  heard  the  mighty  confusion. 
In  his  nuTfgerj  turned  to  chapter  *  Contusion,' 
Then  seizing  his  knives,  his  probes,  and  his  bags 
Stuffed  full  of  old  shirts  torn  up  into  raes. 
With  extracts  and  pills,  which  taken,  exhaust  us, 
And  powders  ad  nausea  et  libitum  kaustus, 
Ran  forth  from  his  house  for  the  scene  of  disaster. 
Yet  though  he  ran  fast,  Hans*  horses  ran  faster. 
For  Hans  tarried  not  for  a  moment  that  day. 
But  sped  like  the  sea-mew  as  she  skims  o*er  the  bay ; 
And  soon  after  dark  he  reached  the  Neshanic, 
As  pale  as  a  broker  o*er  the  news  of  a  panic. 
There  stopping  his  team,  he  leaped  from  the  wagon, 
And  ran  with  all  might  to  where  a  huge  crag  on 
The  mount  forma  a  loot,  then  securely  amid 
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The  woods  he  remained,  from  the  world  gafelj  hid, 
While  a  child  brought  him  food  in  a  basket  each  day. 
What  became  of  him  then,  I  really  can't  say, 
For  like  the  old  woman  under  the  hill, 

(For  all  that  I  know,)  he  is  living  there  still.  j.  b.  8.' 

Thus  endeth  the  legend  of  our  first  panic.  Would  that  it  had  been  the 
last !    -   -   -    *PttncA,*  it  is  well  known,  once  effected  a  legal  sonnet : 

'  Whsrras  on  certain  boughs  and  sprays, 
Now  certain  birds  are  heard  to  sing-^ — ' 

But  Hwas  nothing  like  that  which  our  friend  Murber*  has  recorded,  and 
seiit  up  in  the  following,  sketch : 

*Hr.  Editor  Ekickjerbocexr  :  My  friend  H.  D.  Licro  is  a  character,  and  I  am  on 
my  way  to  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  this  same  skeptical,  sour-stomached,  blant,  irrere- 
rent,  cloudy-browed,  restless,  dry,  waggish,  and  diabolical  disciple  of  Cbittt. 

^  He  never  knows  fairly  what  he  is  about,  except  when  at  a  special  plea ;  never 
knows  what  he  eats,  nor  how  much ;  but  always  bolts  every  tlung  before  him.  Then 
he  will  smoke  most  inordinately,  especially  after  dinner,  and  become  as  torpid  as  a 
gorged  anaconda,  insomuch  that  he  will  fall  asleep  over  bis  pleading — the  only  thing 
in  the  world  for  which  he  erer  was  known  to  manifest  any  love,  respect,  or  derotion. 

*'  During  last  fall,  somehow  or  other,  a  romping  young  Miss  took  a  fancy  to  him  of 
all  men,  and  begged  Licto  to  write  a  sonnet  in  her  album.  Now,  he  was  as  unused  to 
the  melting  mood  as  to  the  aldermanic-ovation  style  of  oratory.  Nevertheless,  he, 
*  not  having  the  fear  of  God,*  or  female  diplomacy,  *  before  his  eyes,'  and  not  knowing 
as  usual  what  he  was  about,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised  *  to  write,  engross,  and 
record  the  same,  and  brought  the  album  to  our  room.  (He  and  I  roomed  together.) 
The  next  Sunday  came,  with  a  huge  turkey  for  dinner,  of  which  turkey  Licto 
ate  inomoderately,  and  then  went  with  me  to  our  room.  He  was  smoking  his  pipe 
in  silence,  when  suddenly  he  thought,  with  a  start,  of  the  album,  fished  it  up  from 
among  his  papers,  opened  it,  and  began  gazmg  abstractedly  upon  one  of  the  Yirgin 
pages.  Presently  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  *■  thought  aloud  *  (he  often  thinks 
in  this  way)  as  follows : 

*  *  Humph  I  wants  me  to  write  her  a  sonnet  Have  nH  written  a  verse  for  five  years. 

Too  late  to  decline  now.   What  in  shall  I  do  ?   Must  be  done  I   Let 's  see  1* 

Here  he  took  up  his  pen-;  I  turned  my  back  upon  him,  and  a  silence  ensued.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  most  confident  and  self-satisfied  *  There  I ' 
[Here  another  silence.]  Presently  I  beard  snoring,  and  looked  around.  He  was 
stretched  upon  the  lounge  asleep,  and  the  album  lay  open  upon  his  table,  revealing  the 
following  *  jem : ' 

bonnet 

*  Whbrbas,  there  is  a  sonnet  to  be  writ, 

consequently,  for  that  reason, 
Now,  therefore,  henoe,    here  goes,  to  wit : 
See  some  dull  lines  by  Licto  writ. 
Whose  meerschaum  won't  stay  lit, 

and  consequently  his  pantaloons  fit 
And  who  has  eaten  too  much  dinner,  ^ 

as  though  he  were  about  to 
Too  tight  at  the  waist,  and  make  him  feel  split, 

write  rhyme  nary 
And  who  is  otherwise  uncomfortable,  and  can't a  bit, 
And  does  n't  care  a  whit — 
jTo  how.' 

^Heseej]^^  f^re  carried  out  his  determination  to  extend  each  line  until  he 
found  luB  '^ky^  ,  ^  witness  his  interlineations ;  until  he  came  to  the  hist  line,  when,  I 
suppose,  hk  J%ef  ^^rcame  him.  D.  mtom. 
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D.  MvBRiB,  we  do  incline  unto  jou,  and  entreat  further  knowledge  of 
D.  LiCTO.  -  -  -  R  H.  NiwsLL,  editor  of  the  Table  Talk  in  the  New-Toric 
Sunday  Mereury^  ia  the  author  of  the  ballad  of  the  South-Carolina  Gentleman, 
published  in  an  artide  in  the  KviCKEmBOCUB,  entitled  *  Rough  Rhymes  of 
Revolution.'  Suitm  euique,  -  -  •  Ous  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  bad 
'speir  of  *wethinv'  which  was  once  discovered  by  a  grammarian,  but  they 
will  find  by  perusing  the  document  introduced  by  friend  Tboicas  that  there 
be  politidans  who  are  under  quite  as  evil  a  spell  as  any,  wethur'  of  them  alL 
Videlicet: 

'DiAB  Sib:  Incloied  I  lend  joa  a  copy  of  a  tidcet,  fofmed  at  a  primary  meeting 
of  one  of  our  ^unUrriJUd^  wuda,  for  the  ensuing  Charter  Election.  Ifuch  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  riiing  generation  in  our  dty,  and  public  schools 
are  eatabliflhed  in  every  ward,  but  the  effect  in  thia  locality  is  not  at  present  vinble. 

*  The  nine  *  ehe$r»'  for  '  Bsotow  '  were  intended  for  Mr.  Bioklow,  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  Hayor.  Respectfully  your  obedient  senrant, 

'Lnua  O.  TmnuaJ* 

The  document  referred  to  is  the  following : 

*  ELBTVim  Ward.  — The  following  ticket  was  aent  us  last  evening  for  publication, 
which  we  insert  verbatim  $i  fpeU-ai-^m^  for  the  benefit  of  thoae  concerned : 

*  Alderman — Jamks  Rows, 
'school  Com. — RicHASO  Quixs. 

'  Gourd  of  a  Peala — Bkrkutt  Hubrkt. 

'  Judes  of  a  Lecton  —  Jamb  v  Lckxs,  Thomas  kiabbb,  Abtuo  obaobb. 

*  Ward  Guik— Jamis  A.  Willbsom. 

*  Aaaeoor — Jambs  0.  Kial. 

*  Exciseman — Frbdicx  Millbb. 

*  Justes  of  Peace  —  Chbistupbb  Nuoint. 
*Cunestebel8 — Thomas  William  kkatchur,  Goboi  Rudbh. 

*  Dealeaget  to  sembly  Dist  —  Jamxs  R  Tavso,  Patrick  Braov. 

*  Adgurent  9  Cheeres  for  Rows  and  Bbotow  and  the  Hoole  Ticket* 
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HAWKES'S  CELEBRATED  GOLD  PENS. 


GEORGE  F.  HAWKES, 

MANUFACTURER, 

64  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 


Constantlj  on  hand,  Pens  of  kU  sizes  and  qualities. 

Gold  and  Silver  Screw  Cases,  Pen-Holders,  Tooth-Picks,  etc,  at  prices  to  suit  the  demand 
All  the  aboTe  goods  are  fully  warranted,  and  finished  in  the  best  manner,  and  stamped 
with  manufacturer's  name. 

THE  TRADE  MOST  LIBERALLY  TREATED  WITH. 

Single  Pens,  or  any  of  the  aboTe  goods,  sent  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Pens  repaired  in  a  superior  manner  for  89  cents,  inclosing  the  amount  in  three-cent 
postage-stamps. 

OBDSHS  BXSFJDCTFITLIiT  SOIiICITBD. 
Send  for  a  Circular,  containu^S  ^  particulars. 


KNICKERBOCKER  ADVERTISER. 


For  BOSTON  via  NEWPORT  and  FALL  RIVER. 


THE  BOSTON  AMD  FAIL  EIVEE  UNE, 

BT  THB  SPLENDID  AND  SUPERIOR  fiTBAMERS, 

METROPOLIS, 

BAY  STATE,  ^ 

EMPIRE  STATE, 

Of  great  Btrength  and  speed,  particularly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  hong  Island  Sound,  running  in  eonnoctloD 

with  the 

FALL  RIVER  AND  OLIT  COLONY  RAILROADS, 

A  DISTANCE  OP  PIFTT-THREB  MILES  10  BOSTON  ONLT. 


Iieave  Pier  3  Iforth  Birer,  near  the  Battery, 

The  Steamer  METROPOLIS,  Captain  Brown, 

On  Taesdars,  Thuradaya,  and  Batvird«rs,  at  5  o'olook,  V.1L,  (4  o'clock  In  the  Wlntw,)  tooch- 
ing  at  Newport  each  w«7. 

The  Steamer  EMPIRE  STATE,  Captain  Brayton, 

On  Mondays,  WednesdayB.  and  Fridays,  at  5  o'olook  F.M.,  )4  o'clock  In  the  Winter,)  touch- 
ing at  Newport  each  way. 

The  Steamer  BAY  STATE,  Captain  Allen. 


Tnac  steamers  are  fitted  with  commodloos  state-rooms,  and  every  arrangement  for  the  seenrlty  and  comfort  of 
passengers,  who  are  afforded  by  this  route  a  night's  rest  on  board,  and  on  anriyal  at  Pall  River,  proceed  per  railroad 
again,  reaching  Boston  early  on  the  following  morning. 

A  baggajre-master  is  attached  to  each  steamer,  who  receives  and  tickets  the  baggage,  and  aocompantes  the  same 

to  Its  destination. 

A  steamer  runs  in  connection  with  this  line,  between  Foil  River  and  Providence,  daily,  except  Sundays. 

Preight  to  Boston  is  taken  at  the  same  rates  as  by  other  regular  lines,  and  forwarded  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
by  an  Express  Preight  Train,  which  leaves  Fall  River  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  at  Ti  o'clock,  for  Boston  and 
New-Bedford,  arriving  at  its  destination  at  about  11  o'clock  A.M. 

Por  freight  or  passage  apply  on  board,  or  at  the  office  on  Pier  8  North  River,  where  state-rooms  and  berths  may  b 
secured.  Hereafter  no  rooms  will  be  regarded  as  secured  to  any  applicant  until  the  same  shall  have  been  paid  fot. 
Por  further  information  apply  to 

WILLIAM  BORDEN, 

70  tod  71  West  Street.  Kew-Vork. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Thsbx  are  periods  in  the  world's  history  marked  by  extraordinary  and  violent  crises,  sudden  as 
tlie  breaking  forth  of  a  volcano,  or  the  bursting  of  a  storm  on  the  ocean.  These  crises  sweep  away  in 
a  moment  the  landmarks  of  generations.  They  call  out  fresh  talent,  and  give  to  the  old  a  new  direc- 
tion. It  is  then  that  new  ideas  are  bom,  new  theories  developed.  Such  periods  demand  firosh  expo- 
nents, and  new  men  for  expounders. 

This  Continent  has  lately  been  conv\ilsed  by  an  upheaving  so  sudden  and  terrible  that  the 
relations  of  all  men  and  all  classes  to  each  other  are  violently  disturbed,  and  people  look  about  for 
the  elomonts  with  which  to  sway  the  storm  and  direct  the  whirlwind.  Just  at  present  we  do  not 
know  what  all  this  is  to  bring  forth ;  but  we  do  know  that  great  results  must  flow  from  such  extraordi- 
nary commotions.  • 

At  a  juncture  so  solemn  and  so  important,  there  is  especial  need  that  the  intellectual  force  of  the 
country  should  be  active  and  efficient.  It  is  a  time  for  great  minds  to  speak  their  thoughts  boldly, 
and  to  take  position  as  the  advance  guard.  To  this  end  there  is  a  special  want  unsupplied.  It  is  that 
of  an  Independent  Magaane,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  first  intellects  of  the  land,  and  which  shall 
treat  the  issues  presented,  and  to  be  presented  to  the  countiy,  in  a  tone  no  way  tempered  by  par- 
tisanship, or  influenced  by  fear,  favor,  or  the  hope  of  reward ;  which  shall  seize  and  grapple  with  the 
moo^entous  subjects  that  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affairs  heave  to  the  surface,  and  which  can  noi 
be  laid  aside  or  neglected. 

To  meet  this  want,  the  undersigned  announce  that  early  in  December  next,  and  monthly  there- 
after, will  be  published,  under  the  Editorial  charge  of 

CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND,  Esq., 

A  NEW  MAGAZINIS,  ENTITLED 

THE  GONTINENTAL  MONTHLY, 

TO  BE  DEVOTED  TO 

LITERATURE  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY. 

In  Politics,  it  will  advocat*,  with  all  the  fonie  at  its  command,  measures  best  adapted  to  preserve 
the  oneness  and  integrity  of  thoKc  United  States.  It  will  never  yield  to  the  idea  of  any  disruption  of 
this  Bepublio,  peaceably  or  other \vi«e,  and  it  will  discuss  with  honesty  and  impartiality  what  must  be 
done  to  save  it.   In  thia  department,  some  of  the  most 

EMINENT    STATESMEN    OF   THE  TIME 

will  contkibute  beoularlt  to  its  packs. 

In  LiTBRATURK,  it  will  contain  articles  in  both  prose  and  verse,  of  the  most  varied  character,  and 
>f  t)***  highest  merit,  by  the  best  writers  and  ablest  thinkers  of  this  country. 

Ii  will  be  liberal  and  progressive,  without  yielding  to  chimeras  and  hopes  beyond  the  grasp  of 
She  age,  and  it  will  endeavor  to  reflect  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  American  people,  and  to  illus- 
trate both  their  serious  and  humorous  peculiarities.  In  short,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it 
the  BEPRESENTATIVE  MAGAZINE  of  the  time. 

The  CoxTiNKXTAL  Monthly  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  in  the  best  style  of  typography, 
and  each  number  will  contain  one  hundred  and  twelve  royal  octavo  pages. 

TERMS !  Three  Dollars  per  year,  in  advance,  (postage  paid  by  the  Publishers ;)  Two  Copies 
for  Five  Dollars ;  Tlnue  Copies  for  Six  Dollars,  (postage  unpaid.)  Single  Numbers  can  be  procured 
of  any  News-Dealef  jji  the  United  States. 

J.      ^ILMORE,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

GEO.        ^JJTNATHI,  632  Broadway,  New- York. 
^^^JS  ^  I*aternoster  Row,  London. 
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